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T's BOUNDARY TREATY 


WITH AMERICA.] Lord 
Ashburton rose and said: My Lords, I 
take the liberty of bespeaking your Lord- 
ships’ attention whilst I offer a few ob- 
servations on a subject which is, indeed, 
in some respects, personal to myself, but 
which is also eminently of a public nature ; 
inasmuch as it refers to the Treaty which 
I had the honour of negotiating with the 
United States of America. As | had the 
great satisfaction of receiving the expres- 
sion—the most unusual expression of your 
Lordships’ approbation of that measure, I 
feel it the more necessary to notice the gross 
misrepresentation which has been made of 
my conduct in this case ; and, as this House 
is the only place and the only means I 
have of making any explanation, I trust your 
Lordships will excuse me whilst I detain 
you fora short time. I am not now about 
to enter into any general discussion of the 
merits of that measure; and your Lurd- 
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ships will do me the justice of recollecting 
that I have never troubled the House by 
noticing the criticisms, some of them made 
in no very fair or very decent language, 
which have been made upon that measure 
—and I would not now introduce them 
except to contradict certain statements of 
facts which, if they were true, would ren- 
der me little deserving of the honour which 
your Lordships were pleased to pay to my 
exertions. Neither do I now complain of a 
matter personal to myself in the manner in 
which a noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
is in the constant habit of speaking of the 
way in which I acted for the Crown; he 
may call the Treaty a capitulation, or any- 
thing else he pleases; we are all of dif- 
ferent temperaments by nature, and it is 
the nature of the noble Lord to show a 
flippancy, not only upon this, but upon 
other occasions, which is most unfortunate 
for this country. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne; I rise to 
order. I am most anxious that the noble 
Lord should be permitted to explain his 
own conduct, either in these transactions or 
in any other; but I must submit to the 
noble Lord whether it is consistent with 
the rules of this House, which are founded 
on excellent maxims of sense and useful- 
ness, to introduce personal allusions—par- 
ticularly when those references are so 
made, that it is impossible not to under- 
stand who the party is to whom those 
observations are intended to be applied. 1 
am satisfied that the object of my noble 
Friend in making the explanation can be 
equally well effected without introducing 
any personal allusion ; and, after what has 
recently taken place elsewhere, I wish my 
noble Friend would have recourse to some 
other mode of making his defence. 

Lord Ashburton : I will attend, as far as 
possible, to the admonition of the noble 
Lord ; but when a man who has discharged 
public duties, and who has received the 
approbation of this House for the manner 
in which he has performed those duties, has 
the honour of a seat in this House, this 
is the place in which he ought to justify 
himself when any imputations are made 
on his conduct; and | think that if my 
noble Friend who now complains of my 
expressions had been in another place, his 
great love of order would have been used to 
induce others to speak less disrespectfully 
and less lightly of the transactions to which 
I allude. I speak, however, now only to 
matters of facts. I am alluding to what 
has been published abroad as a positive 
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declaration made elsewhere of facts which 
I am about to controvert. I wish to guard 
myself against committing any irregularity; 
but I shall speak of facts which have been 
published out of doors, and which it is im- 
possible for me to admit. I am not about 
to enter into any argument as to the merits 
of the Treaty, or to say whether it is good 
or not; your Lordships and the other 
House of Parliament have been pleased to 
pass sentence upon it, and I should be very 
fastidious indeed if I were not satisfied with 
it: the approval of Parliament has been 
my inducement heretofore to abstain from 
entering into any controversy on the sub- 
ject. 1 will not detain your Lordships for 
any great length of time, and when I have 
stated what the misrepresentations to which 
I allude are, and also the real facts of the 
case, I think I may leave it to your Lord- 
ships and to the country to decide upon 
them without any observations of my own. 
The principal fault imputed to me in 
condemnation of the Treaty which I nego- 
tiated with respect to the North-Eastern 
Boundary of the United States of America, 
is, that I made a sacrifice of certain settle- 
ments at the upper part of the river St. 
John, called the Madawaska Settlements. 
Recklessness and impropriety have been 
attributed to me over and over again, and it 
has been said that I sacrificed the interests 
of this country by surrendering those set- 
tlements. Without troubling your Lord- 
ships with any lengthened details, your 
Lordships probably know that the Mada- 
waska Settlement is a straggling village 
extending for some miles on both sides of 
the river St. John; and now that this river 
is taken as the boundary, that portion of 
the settlement which lies on the south side 
of the river has been by the Treaty accorded 
to the United States. But those persons 
who bring accusations against me for this 
act have on more than one or two occasions 
positively offered to do the same thing ; and 
the Secretary of State for the time, Lord 
Palmerston, has repeatedly, and over and 
over again, offered to give up to the United 
States this very settlement which he now 
reprobates me for parting with. As your 
Lordships will recollect, when the disputes 
as to the boundary first arose, the matter 
was referred to the arbitration of the King 
of the Netherlands; he made his award; 
and by that award the same portion of the 
Madawaska Settlement as I gave up was 
ceded to the United States; so that this 
was no new concession on my part. But 
was there any objection expressed to 
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this concession on the part of the Se- 
cretary of State at that time? On the 
contrary, the Secretary of State urgent- 
ly pressed the United States to accept 
this award, by which this Madawaska Set- 
tlement was given up. This favourable 
opinion was expressed in the strongest terms 
two or three times. On the 4th of Oc- 
tober the noble Lord said,— 

“His Majesty would indeed be deeply 
grieved if he could suppose that the Govern- 
ment of the United States would hesitate to 
accept this award.”’ 


Therefore this sett]Jement, which is said by 
Lord Palmerston to have done so much 
mischief because of the cession, is founded 
on a cession of which the noble Lord not 
only approved, but presssed the United 
States to accept. I think that is a good 
answer to the complaint, and shows that 
no extravagant concession was made by 
my Treaty. Butin a second letter, written 
two years afterwards, the noble Lord the 
then Secretary of State said,— 


“ His Majesty has seen his hopes frustrated 
with the deepest concern.” 


So that, after two years’ consideration, the 
noble Lord expressed his great regret that 
the line drawn by the award of the King 
of the Netherlands had not been accepted. 
I should state, as an additional fact, that 
the settlements ceded by the award of the 
King of the Netherlands, as the line was 
drawn by him, and which was so pressed 
for acceptance by Lord Palmerston, ceded 
a more important portion of territory than 
he (Lord Ashburton) had agreed to cede to 
the American Government; that the line 
drawn by the King of the Netherlands ran 
along the heights iatermediate between 
the waters of the St. John and of the St. 
Lawrence, and that these heights would 
enable America to command, in case of any 
war, the whole passage of the river St. 
Lawrence. The truth is, that this was 
the only part of the territory which is of 
the slightest importance. The heights 
ceded by the King of the Netherlands 
overlooked the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
and commanded the passage and the road 
on the right side of that river; so that the 
noble Lord who now complains of my con- 
cession was not only ready to make that 
cession of the settlement of Madawaska, 
but was also ready to take the very bad 
line which involved the whole military 
command of the St. Lawrence, and by 
which the American Government could 
have impeded the communications between 
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our Colony of New Brunswick, and the 
whole of our Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada. That point was, I trust, satis- 
factorily settled by my Treaty. What- 
ever others may think about it, I should 
say, that the last person entitled to express 
an opinion adverse to the settlement of 
that part of the line is the noble Lord, who 
has so flippantly made the objections I 
have stated. It may be said, it is true, 
that Lord Palmerston consented to an ob- 
jectionable line, because that was the line 
which was made by the award of the King 
of the Netherlands ; but, as the noble Lord 
did not think that an unfair line, and as 
my line is a better line, I do not see how 
it can be open to the objections which have 
been raised against it by the noble Lord. 
As I have before said, it might be stated 
that the fact of its having been the award 
of the King of the Netherlands was a suffi- 
cient reason for the noble Lord's accepting 
the unfavourable line to which I have re- 
ferred. But, the whole of the negotiations 
pending on the award having blown over in 
1835, four vears after the Americans had 
refused that award, and the entire question 
being open for fresh negotiations, the noble 
Lord volunteered an offer to America, in 
which the line, as then drawn, proposed 
again to sacrifice these very Madawaska 
settlements which the noble Lord re- 
proaches me for having sacrificed. In 
writing upon the subject, the noble Lord's 
language is to this effect; that when a tract 
of country was claimed by two States, and 
when each is equally convinced of the 
justice of its claim, the fairest way to settle 
the controversy would be to divide the dis- 
puted territory between thetwo claimants. I 
do not object to the principle laid down, or 
to the proposal which was made on that 
occasion by the noble Lord ; but I do claim 
your Lordships’ judgment of the fairness 
of the proceeding of a man who, having 
himself once consented to accept a parti- 
cular line, because it had been the arbitrated 
line of the King of the Netherlands, and 
who afterwards proposed that line as a 
boundary between the two countries, could 
come down to Parliament and charge 
me with having adopted an objectionable 
line, although a more favourable line than’ 
the one which the noble Lord himself had 
sanctioned and proposed. I wish to cast 
no blame upon the noble Lord for having 
proposed that line. I do not think the 
line at all an unfair one; but if my line be 
a better line, retaining, as it does, to this 
country the heights of St. John, to which 
B 2 
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I have alluded, I say it is hardly fair to 
reproach me with having accepted an ob- 
jectionable line. Another Member of the 
late Cabinet (Lord J. Russell) states, that 
he had, through Lord Sydenham, directed 
a negotiation between Lord Sydenham and 
Mr. Webster, and that Lord Sydenham 
had positively refused to let America have 
those Madawaska settlements. I do believe 
that many Gentlemen who complain of 
those settlements having been sacrificed, do 
so either for party purposes or without 
knowing or caring where those settlements 
really are. Lord J. Russell, however, 
states, that Mr. Webster would not con- 
sent to the proposed Treaty without the 
Madawaska settlements, and that the last 
act of his (Lord J. Russell’s) official life 
was to express to Lord Sydenham how 
much he approved of his conduct upon that 
oceasion. Your Lordships will probably 
be surprised when I tell you that for the 
whole of that statement of facts there is 
no foundation whatever. There was no 
negotiation between Lord Sydenham and 
Mr. Webster; nay, more, there was no 
offer of a treaty on the part of Lord Sy- 
denham to Mr. Webster, or on the part of 
Mr. Fox in Washington, upon the terms 
stated by Lord J. Russell, The noble 


Lord, however (Lord J. Russell), prided 
himself very much upon boldly maintain- 
ing the interests of his country as the last 
act of his official career, and of course threw 
a proportionate degree of opprobrium on 
the person who yielded what he had 


refused to grant. He had a sincere re- 
spect for the noble Lord, and from the 
experience of a long friendship with him, 
he felt assured that the noble Lord would 
not state anything knowing it to be un- 
true. Whether on going out of office he 
dreamed this fact, or took it upon light 
authority, I cannot say; but I can only 
assure your Lordships that there is really 
no foundation for it. The only negotia- 
tion that took place was one between Mir. 
Fox, the British Minister at Washington, 
and Mr. Webster, the American Secretary 
of State, and that was a negotiation, not 
for any Treaty of Boundary whatever, but 
one that was called for merely in conse- 
*quence of contests having arisen in that 
country between the regular officers of the 
State of Maine and our officers in New 
Brunswick, which threatened to involve us 
in the probabilities of war. They said | 
that the subject was going to be negotiated | 
about generally, and they proposed and 
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agreed to draw a line pending the negotia- 
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tion for the occasional occupancy of the 
military ; but there never was any nego- 
tiation between them for a Treaty of 
Boundary. Your Lordships are aware that 
the New Treaty could not be entered into 
without the previous consent of the States 
of Maine and Massachusetts, the Deputies 
from which particular States I had abso- 
lutely to wait for. Your Lordships will 
therefore see from that fact that there 
could have been no negotiations for a treaty 
going on between Mr. Fox and Mr. Web- 
ster, and still less between Mr. Webster and 
Lord Sydenham. There had been other 
statements with respect to his proceedings on 
the occasion to which he had referred, re- 
lative to a subject which now occupied the 
attention of the country and the Govern- 
ment—he meant the question of the reci- 
procal Right of Search upon the seas be- 
tween Africa and America. It has been 
stated by the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston), 
speaking of the present Government, that 
“ The very first thing that they did after 
they came into power was to acquiesce in 
the refusal of the French Government to 
ratify a Treaty for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade ; the next thing they did was 
to let the United States out of a Treaty to 
co-operate with them for this object.” And 
then there is a further charge made, that I 
had done something to let the United 
States out of their existing Treaty for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade by Right of 
Search. Any one who knows anything of 
the history of these transactions must at 
once see that that is wholly untrue ; and | 
only throw it out as another instance of the 
loose and Jight nature of the charges that 
have been made against me in a place 
where there is no possibility of my answer- 
ing them. With regard to this imputation 
of my having, as the phrase is, “let 
America out” of the Treaty for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade by the mutual 
Right of Search, it is rather a singular fact 
that not only was there no such Treaty 
entered into with America from which I 
could have “ let her out ;” but that in 
1824, the Government of which Lord 
Palmerston was a Member did let Ame- 
rica out of a most effectual stipulation 
for the mutual Right of Search. During 
the Government of Mr. Canning a Treaty 
was about to be entered into which would 
have been perfectly effective, had it been 
put in force, much more so in fact than 
existing Treaties upon the subject about 
which so much noise has been made. When 
sent to America for ratification, however, 
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the Senate of the United States wished to 
strike out the words “on the coast of 
America,” which were contained in the 
definition of the latitude and _longi- 
tude within which the Right of Search 
was to be exercised. The Senate said, 
“ You might as well extend the limits into 
the British Channel; omit these words, 
and we will ratify the Treaty.” Mr. 
Canning refused to adopt the Amendment 
of the Senate—an extremely reasonable 
Amendment in my opinion—and the 
Treaty was accordingly rejected, and Ame- 
rica “let out of it’ by the act of a Go- 
vernment of which Lord Palmerston was a 
Member. These, my Lords, are the only 
observations with which I shall trouble you. 
I trust you will be of opinion that I was 
sufficiently justified in making them. For 
myself, I can only say that if ] had suffered 
the imputations of which I complain to 
pass unnoticed, I do not think I should 
have been worthy of the approbation which 
your Lordships have bestowed upon my 
conduct. 


Bastarpy Bri1.] Lord Stanley wished 
that the Second Reading of the Bastardy 
Bill should not be postponed ; it stood for 
to-night, and it was material, on account 
of its provisions, that it should receive the 
Royal Assent on Saturday, in order that it 
might be acted upon at the approaching 
Quarter Sessions. Their Lordships were, 
perhaps, aware that it did not interfere at 
all with the general question of which 
notice had been given by a noble Lord op- 
posite, but that it had been introduced 
merely for the purpose of removing some 
technical difficulties in the practical work- 
ing of the Act of last Session. 

Lord Campbell not only saw no objection 
to the Bill, but thought it would be salu- 
tary in its operation; he thought, how- 
ever, that the noble Lord ought to wait 
until the Earl of Radnor was present, who 
had a measure pending upon the same 
subject. 

The Duke of Richmond remarked, that 
if the Bill did not receive the Royal As- 
sent on Saturday, it would be of no use. 

Lord Stanley observed, that it did not 


in any respect interfere with Lord Radnor’s 
Bill 


Bill read 24, and the Committee fixed 
for to-morrow. 


House adjourned. 


eee 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 3, 1845. 


Minutes.] New Writ.—For Greenock, v. Robert 
Wallace, Esq., ace. Chiltern Hundreds. 

Bitts. Public. —1° Glass (Excise Duty) ; 
College. 

Private. —Reported.—Forth and Clyde Navigation, 

5°. and passed :—Birkenhead (Company’s) Docks. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Viscounts Grimston, Howick, 
Villiers, Pollington, and Palmerston, Lords Ashley, Bruce, 
Harvey, Norreys, Rendlesham, Somerset, J. Stuart, Vane, 
and Worsley, Sirs T. Acland, J. Chetwode, W. Codring- 
ton, P. G. Egerton, J. Hanmer, R. H. Inglis, W. H. 
Joliffe, H. Smyth, and J. Tyrrell, Colonels Acton, H. 
Baillie, and Wood, Capt. Meynell, Alderman Copeland, 
and Messrs. Adderley, Bankes, H. Berkeley, Blackstone, 
Bradshaw, Briscoe, Burroughes, Carew, Cartwright, 
Chapman, Christopher, Clifton, Darby, Dickinson, 
Divett, Douglas, O. Duncombe, Egerton, Ellice, Ent- 
wisle, Evans, Fitzmaurice, Greene, Gore, G. Hamilton, 
Hawes, Heatheote, Henley, Herbert, Kemble, Lockhart, 
Long, Maxwell, Milnes, Mundy, Neeld, Packe, Palmer, 
Patten, Pattison, Plumptre, Ricardo, Round, C. Russell, 
W. Russell, A. Smith, Smyth, Somes, Sotheron, Strutt, 
Tollemache, Trotter, Turnor, Villers, Waddington, and 
Worsley, from an immense number of places (298 Peti- 
tions) against the Grant to Maynooth.—By Mr. Christo- 
pher, from Lincoln, for Relief from Taxation.—From 
Guardians of the West Ashford Union, against the Paro- 
chial Settlement Bill—By Lord Ashley, from Dorset, for 
Alteration of Physic and Surgery Bill.—By Mr. A. Smith, 
from Stapleford, for Alteration of Law relating to Pro- 
miscuous Intercourse. — By Lord Ashley, Mr. Chris- 
topher, and Mr, Ricardo, from several places, for Di- 
minishing the Number of Public Houses—By Mr. 
Mangles, from the Royal College of Surgeons, (Surrey) 
for Inquiry respecting their Charter. 


Maynooth 


RattwAy From Croypon To Asu- 
FORD.| Mr. Dodd rose to bring forward 
(at the time of Private Business) the Mo- 
tion of which he had given notice—viz., 


“‘That the Report of the Board of Trade 
against the Bill intended to be brought in by 
the Croydon Railway Company, to authorize 
the construction of a Railway to Ashford be 
referred back to the Board of Trade for recons 
sideration.” 


The hon. Member was proceeding to 
address the House on his Motion, when— 

The Speaker observed, that before the 
hon. Member went on it might be neces- 
sary for the House to consider whether the 
Motion were one which should be brought 
on in the time of private business. It was 
a question relating to a certain matter 
which had come before the Board of 
Trade, and the Motion was that the deci- 
sion of that Board against a particular rail- 
way line should be referred back to it for 
reconsideration. It would be for the 
House to decide whether that came under 
the head of Public usiness, and if it did, 
it would be a question whether it ought to 
take precedence of all the other business 
of the day. In his opinion it ought not 
to be considered as Private Business. The 
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question was a novel one, such as had not 
yet come under the consideration of the 
House, relating to certain public acts of a 
Public Department, and it would be for the 
House to decide whether it ought not to 
come under the head of Public Business, 
and, if it came under that head, it was 
clearly not entitled to have precedence of 
all other business. 

Mr. Hawes said, that with all deference 
to what seemed to be the opinion of the 
Chair, be must submit that the matter to 
which the Motion referred was wholly Pri- 
vate Business, and that the hon. Member 
for Maidstone ought to be allowed to go 
on with his Motion. If the decision of 
the B oard of Trade was to be final in the 
case of every railway line against whichit 
decided, there would be an end of a vast 
number of railway projects; but he had 
never understood that that was to be the 
rule; and as a proof that it was not so in- 
tended, it was only necessary to remind 
the House.that the Reports of the Board 
of Trade, containing the grounds on which 
it had decided for or against any railway 
line, were laid before the House, as infor- 
mation to guide the Committees which 
were finally to decide on them. The de- 


cision of the Board of Trade with resect 


to the railway referred to in the Motion 
was most objectionable, and was not en- 
titled to the attention of the House, and 
the parties ought to be allowed to proceed 
with their Bill. 

Lord G. Somerset disclaimed, on the 
part of Government, any idea of making 
the decision of the Board of Trade final 
with respect to any railway, The parties 
in every case might proceed with their 
Bill, notwithstanding a decision of the 
Board against them. It was not his in- 
tention to say anything as to the merits 
of the case referred to in the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Maidstone, as the 
only question now before the House was, 
whether that Motion should be brought 
on in the time of Private Business. In 
his opinion it was a matter which ought 
to be brought on in the time of Private 
Business. 

Viscount Howick said, before the House 
disposed of that question, they ought to 
consider the position in which the case 
rested. On the 19th of July last, the 
House came to a Resolution requiring that 
all such Bills or projects should be referred 
to a particular department of the Board 
of Trade, before being brought under the 
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notice of that House ; and in the present 
Session they went still farther, as on the 
4th of March they determined that all 
railway Bills and projects should be classi- 
fied in groups by a single Committee of 
the House, and they were afterwards, 
along with the Reports of the Board of 
Trade upon them, to come before the 
Committes appointed to consider them, 
He begged to remind the House that 
these regulations were adopted by the 
House on the Motion of the noble Lord 
(Lord Granville Somerset) at the time of 
Private Business. The House should, be- 
sides, reflect on the injustice which they 
would do if they refused to consider the 
present Motion at once; for the hon, 
Member might be obliged to wait for a 
considerable time before he could get ano- 
ther opportunity of bringing it forward, 
and in the interim the Private Committee 
might be appointed, and might proceed 
with the consideration of the Report of 
the Board of Trade. If the Report were 
to be referred back to the Board of Trade, 
it should be done directly. He did not, 
however, see that much good was likely to 
arise from that course, for after the very slo- 
venly manner in which they were told the 
Board of Trade performed their business 
—he said ‘‘slovenly,” because the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir G. Clerk) had told 
them the other night that the decisions to 
which they were in the habit of coming 
were not decisions after all—he did not 
expect any very salisfactory report from’ 
them. 

Sir G. Clerk said, it was not bis inten- 
tion to comment on the remarks of the 
noble Lord. The question simply was, 
whether this matter ought to be brought 
forward at the time of Public Business, 
He would not go into details; but he 
should say, that the uniform practice of 
the House was, that railway matters 
should be disposed of with the Private 
Business. But this question did not fall 
within that rule. As it touched the cha- 
racter of a Public Board, he did not con- 
ceive that it should be heard with the Pri- 
vate Business. 

Mr. Labouchere confessed that he was 
inclined to take the view of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, in preference to the 
opinion of the noble Lord who sat beside 
him. He could not help thinking that 
this Resolution differed in its nature from 
any that he recollected, and was sure that 
it would take the House some considerable 
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time to discuss it. It could not be con- 
sidered or disposed of during the Private 
Business of the House, asi affectedth 
conduct of a Public Board, and would open 
the door to other, and perhaps more se- 
rious petitions, Jf it were true the Board 
of Trade had hastily and negligently re- 
ported on this Bill, he thought that a dis- 
cussion on the matter in this House, in 
this mode, would be perfectly unsatisfac- 
tory. He did not wish to pronounce any 
opinion on the merits of the Bill; but he 
thought the House would do well to ad- 
here to the rules which they had hitherto 
acted upon in relation to Private Bills. 
Mr. 7, Duncombe did not coincide with 
the reasons offered by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, for resist- 
ing the Motion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s complaint was, that if the House 
laid it down as a rule that this Motion 
should be entertained at the time of Pri- 
vate Business, they might have many such 
petitions brought before them. But his 
reply to that argument was, that even if 
they had many such petitions presented, 
it was the duty of the House to hear them, 
He could very well understand why any 
person connected with the Board of Trade 
should be unwilling to have such a Motion 


as the present brought forward, as he 
considered the Railway Department of 
that Board had been hastily, erudely, 
and unwittingly created by the House at 


the close of the last Session. That De- 
partment had created great public dissa- 
tisfaction; and he would go farther, and 
say that the Reports which had eman- 
ated from it would be found to be an ac- 
tual nuisance in that House. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite said, ‘* Let the 
Committee decide upon this question ;” 
but surely the Committee had quite 
enough to do already without imposing 
that additional duty upon them—but if 
it should be referred to them, see the loss 
of time that would follow. The counsel 
who go before them had quite enough to 
do in supporting the cases of their respec- 
tive clients, without being obliged, in addi- 
tion, to occupy the time of the Committee 
in supporting the decision of the Board of 

rade on one side, and in opposing it on 
the other. The House, having already al- 
lowed the hon. Member for Maidstone to 
Present a petition on this subject, and af- 
terwards to move that it be printed at the 
time of Private Business, he thought it 
was but just that the consideration of the 
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Committee should also come forward at 
the time of Private Business. That peti- 
tion contained very serious allegations 
against the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade, and he believed those al- 
legations could be substantiated. The 
Board were charged with not having done 
their duty, and with injuring private in- 
terests, and these were charges that in 
his opinion ought to be investigated. In 
order to bring the matter to an issue, he 
begged to move— 

‘That Mr. Dodd, the Member for Maid- 
stone, be now heard in support of the Mo- 
tion intended to be made by him, and that the 
Question be proposed to the House.” 

Mr. Gisborne conceived that the House 
had got into a very awkward position by 
the manner in which they had conducted 
this proceeding. The present was only 
one of a great many cases of this kind, 
and they were all owing to parties having 
a duty entrusted to them which they were 
incompetent to deal with, By referring 
these complaints to a Select Committee 
who had already twenty-three independ- 
ent railways to deal with, it would be 
found that this addition to their labours 
could not be satisfactorily performed by 
them. His opinion was, that the case 
ought to be heard. The hon. Gentleman 
ought to be allowed to make his state- 
ment, and they would then have an op- 
portunity of deciding whether the Report 
of the Board of Trade was well founded 
or otherwise. 

Colonel Sibthorp said, the experience 
of every day confirmed more and more the 
opinion which he had formerly given of 
that Department of the Board of Trade, 
namely, that it was foreign to the Consti- 
tution, and odious to the public. There 
were honourable and talented men con- 
nected with it; but if they were angels 
come down from heaven, and gifted with 
the power of infallibility, it was impossible 
that they could get satisfactorily through 
the mass of business which was heaped 
upon them. 

Sir G. Grey expressed his great defer- 
ence for the opinion which, he understood, 
the Speaker entertained on the question 
before them. Whatever errors the Board 
of Trade might have fallen into, he cer- 
tainly believed that their opinions had 
been honestly adopted; but when gross 
errors of the facts in this particular case 
were alleged against them, he thought an 
opportunity ought to be given to the par- 
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ties to enter into some explanation “ab 
their case. He did not agree in the cen- 
sure expressed by the hon, and gallant | 
Member who had just sat down against the 
Board of Trade. In order to get rid of 
the difficulty in which the House was 
ploced, he would be glad to see the right 
hon. Baronet the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade get up ia his place and 
declare his willingness to take back the 
Report in question to the Board for their 
reconsideration. 

Mr. Dodd said, he did not understand 
the Speaker to give any decided opinion 
with respect to the question before the 
House. All that he had said was, that 
the present was the proper time for decid- 
ing whether the Motion should come on 
at the time of Private Business or not. 
The hon, Gentleman was proceeding to 
observe, that the portion of the public 
who would be affected by this measure 
resided fifty-seven miles from London, 
and that the question of the construction 
of the railway was, therefore, one of the 
greatest importance to them, when— 

The Speaker begged to remind the hon. 
Member that he could not enter into the 
merits of the case until the preliminary 
question was first disposed of. 

Mr. Borthwick suggested that the ge-: 
neral rule, if adverse to the Motion of the ! 
hon. Member for Maidstone, should be 
waved in the present instance. 

Mr. Hawes thought that the House 
should have heard what the right lon. | 
Gentleman opposite (Sir George Clerk) | 
had to say in reply to the proposition of 
his right hon. Friend (Sir George Grey). 
If he considered that the Speaker had 
pronounced an opinion upon the matter, 
he would not say a word on the subject ; 
but he understood that the Speaker had 
left the matter in the hands of the House. 
He thought that an early day should be 
fixed for bringing on this subject. 

Mr. Mangles said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Lambeth had sug- 
gested that an early day should be ap- 
pointedfor discussing this subject ; but he 
thought a Committee could very much 
better investigate the matter than the 
whole House. In his opinion it ought 
not to be heard by the House either in 
the light of Private or Public Business, 
An objecticn had been raised by an hon. 
Gentleman near him about the difficulty 
which a Committee, having twenty-three 
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such a question as the present ; but surely 
it would be much better for a Committee 
of five Members to be left to get through 
all these measures, than that such an ac- 
cumulated mass of business should be 
thrown on the entire House. The pre- 
sent was not a solitary case, and if it 
were entertained by the House they would 
have hundreds of dissatisfied parties crowd- 
ing forward with petitions of a similar 
kind. 

Mr. Ricardo asked whether it was to 
be laid down that there was to be no ap- 
peal to the House in cases where acts of 
Injustice had been perpetrated by the 
Board of ‘I'rade? Such would be the 
case in the present instance, if the House 
did not proceed with the matter. 

Sir G. Clerk said, that he had not ob- 
jected on the point of form on the part 
of the Board of Trade, for he was ready 
then, or at any other period, to go into 
the case, After the observations of the 
Speaker, he felt that they could not that 
night go on with the subject. For his 
own part, as the matter involved a serious 
charge against the Board of Trade, he was 
anxious to meet it. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe wished to know on 
what ground the right hon. Gentleman 
would not fix a day to discuss this subject ; 
for as it was the Bill might pass through 
Committee before the matter could be 
brought under consideration. He denied 
that the Speaker had laid it down that 
the hon. Member was out of order; but 
he left it to the House to determine whe- 
ther or not it would proceed with the 
Motion, as the subject was entirely new. 
He should take the sense of the House, 
if he stood alone. 

The House divided, on Mr. Duncombe’s 
Motion :—Ayes 78; Noes 123: Majority 
45. 


List of the Ayes. 


Adderley, C. B. Denison, W. J. 
Baldwin, B. Dennistoun, J. 
Banks, G. Disraeli, B. 
Barnard, E. G. Dodd, G. 

Bernal, R. Douglas, J. D. S. 
Borthwick, P. Duncan, Visct. 
Bouverie, hon. E.P. Duncan, G. 
Bowes, J. Duncombe, hon. A. 
Bright, J. Duncombe, hon. O. 
Browne, hon. W. Dundas, Admiral 
Buck, L. W. Ellis, W. 

Christie, W. D. Elphinstone, H. 
Cobden, R. Filmer, Sir E, 
Craig, W. G. Forster, M. 
Dashwood, G. H. Gisborne, T. 
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Gore, M. 

Granger, T. C, 
Gregory, W. H. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. 
Hastie, A. 

Hill, Lord M. 
Hindley, C. 
Hodgson, F. 
Howard, hon. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Howick, Visct. 
Irving, J. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Kemble, H. 
Leader, J. T. 
Lindsay, H. H. 
Lygon, hon, Gen. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
McGeachy, F. A, 
Mitchell, T, A. 
Morris, D. 
Morrison, J. 
Murray, A. 
O'Brien, A. §. 
Osborne, R. 


Paget, Col. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Polhill, F. 
Protheroe, E. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Rous, hon. Capt. 
Scott, R. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Spooner, R. 
Standish, C. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tuffnell, H. 
Turner, FE, 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Waddington, H. 3. 
Warburton, H. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 
Hawes, B. 
Duncombe, T. 


List of the Noes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acton, Col, 
Adare, Visct. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Allix, J. P. 
Arkwright, G. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Ear! of 
Baillie, J. 
Baring, rt. hon.F. T. 
Baring, rt. hn. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Blackstone, W. 8S. 
Bowles, Admiral 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Brisco, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord FE. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Chapman, A. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Clifton, J. T. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Currie, R. 
Darby, G. 
Divett, E. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Ellice, E. 
Emlyn, Visct. 


Entwisle, W. 
Esmonde, Sir T. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Ewart, W. 

Feilden, W. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
Flower, Sir J. 


Fremantle,rt.hn. SirT. 


French, F. 


Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E. 


Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goring, C. 
Greenall, P. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
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TELLERS. 
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Mayyootu CotteGe.] On the Mo- 
tion of Sir R. Peel, the Acts of the Par- 
liament of Ireland 35 Geo. III, c. 23, and 
40 Geo. III, c. 85, and also Act 48 Geo. 
III, c. 145, were read. 

House went into Committee on the 
Act. 

Sir R. Peel, addressing the Chairman, 
said :—Mr. Greene, in the course of the 
last Session of Parliament, I took the op- 
portunity of publicly declaring, on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, that 
it was our intention during the recess to 
apply ourselves to the consideration of the 
state of academical education in Ireland. 
I accompanied that declaration with a 
distinct intimation that the circumstances 
and position of the Roman Catholic Col- 
lege of Maynooth should be included in 
that consideration. I added, that in un- 
dertaking the consideration of the state of 
Maynooth, it was our intention to under- 
take it in a spirit friendly and not adverse 
to the institution ; and I made that public 
declaration at that time in order that due 
notice should be given of the intentions of 
Her Majesty’s Government. I was not 
unprepared for the demonstration of opi- 
nion which has been made this day by the 
presentation of petitions. I could not look 
back to the discussions which have taken 
place in this House with respect to May- 
nooth, without foreseeing that a proposi- 
tion for the extension of Maynooth was 
likely to encounter the risk of great oppo- 
sition. I could not disguise from myself 
that many persons entertaining strong re- 
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ligious feelings and conscientious scruples, 
the sincerity of which cannot be ques- 
tioned, and which on that account are 
entitled to respectful consideration,—l 
could not but foresee that any proposal 
for an increased grant to Maynooth was 
likely to encounter such an opposition as 
I have witnessed this day; and it was be- 
cause we foresaw this, having to encounter 
difficulties of which we were fully sensi- 
ble, but by which we were not deterred, 
we thought it our duty to take care that 
these difficulties should not be aggravated 
by a just allegation that we had concealed 
our intentions, and had taken the country 
by surprise. It was upon that account 
that, expressly and deliberately, | made 
the intimation to which I have referred in 
the course of the last Session, not in 
vague and equivocal terms, but in terms 
distinctly indicating that the probable re. 
sult of the consideration which we were 
pledged to give to the position of the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, would be an improve- 
ment in the system, accompanied with an 
increase of the public grant. In fulfil- 
ment of the pledge thus publicly given, 
we have, during the recess, taken this 
great subject of academical instruction in 
I will say 


ireland into our consideration, 
nothing now with respect to one portion 
of this question, which will be brought 
under the notice of the House at another 
period —I mean the extension of the means 
of academical education in Jreland apart 


from Maynooth. The observations I have 
to make on this day will be limited en- 
tirely to the question of Maynooth. The 
state of that College has undergone our de- 
liberate consideration. We have reviewed 
the extent of any obligations, in point of 
honour and good faith, which past trans- 
actions and past acts of the Legislature 
might, in our opinion, impose upon the 
Executive Government and Parliament of 
the country in reference to this subject ; 
we have considered the practical effect of 
the present system pursued at Maynooth, 
and the probable effect of any alteration 
in that system; and, having given to the 
whole subject the best consideration in 
our power, I now, on the part of the Exe- 
cutive Government, submit to the deli- 
berate judgment of the House of Com- 
mons the proposal which we are prepared 
to make. Sir, it has appeared to us that 
we are at liberty to pursue one or other of 
three courses with respect to the institu- 
tion of Maynooth. It is competent for us 
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to continue without alteration the present 
system, and the present amount of the 
Parliamentary grant. It is competent to 
us to discontinue the grant altogether,— 
to repudiate all connexion with Maynooth, 
and, after providing perhaps for the pro- 
tection of existing interests, publicly to 
notify that there shall hereafter be no 
connexion between Government and the 
College of Maynooth. That is the second 
course which it is possible to pursue. The 
third course is to adopt in a friendly and 
generous spirit the institution provided 
for the education of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood—to extend the Parliamentary 
provision for that purpose, and to attempt, 
not by interference with the doctrine or 
discipline of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but by a more liberal provision, to improve 
the system of education, and to elevate 
the tone and character of that institution, 
Any one of these three courses is open to 
us. With respect to the first—the con- 
tinuance, without alteration or modifica- 
tion of any kind, of the present grant and 
the present system, it is our deliberate 
conviction, that of ail courses that can be 
pursued, that would be the most pregnant 
with mischief. We profess to endow a 
national institution—we profess to make 
provision for the education of those who 
are to give spiritual instruction and reli« 
gious consolation to many millions of the 
people of Ireland. We just give enough, 
by voting annually 9,00U/. a year, to dis- 
courage and paralyse voluntary contribu- 
tions for that purpose. Remove the grant 
altogether, and you will find on the part 
of the people of Ireland, I have no doubt, 
a disposition to make the pecuniary sacri- 
fice, and to provide some, perhaps an im- 
perfect endowment, by voluntary contri- 
butions, for the education of their priest- 
hood. But the grant of 9,000/. a year, 
the undertaking on the part of the Go. 
vernment to endow an institution and to 
provide instruction, has the effect of dis- 
couraging the contributions of others, 
while the allotted amount is wholly insuf- 
ficient for its professed object. What then 
is our position? If it be a violation of 
principle to provide instruction for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, we are guilly 
of that violation of principle now. A 
grant of 9,900/. a year, professedly for the 
education of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, is a violation of principle at least as 
great as any which I shall propose to the 
House, It is not merely that you make 
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an annual grant to Maynooth: that is not 
the limit of your connexion with the insti- 
tution. There are upon the Statute Book 
three Acts of Parliament, two passed by 
the Irish Legislature before the Union, 
and one passed in the year 1808, adopt- 
ing and sanctioning this institution, for 
the support of which the annual grant is 
made. By the combined effect of these 
Acts of Parliament, you provide for the 
establishment of a College for the educa- 
tion of Roman Catholics only. You ex- 
pressly use the phrase the ‘‘ establish- 
ment” of a College, Whom have you 
appointed as the visitors of that College ? 
Have you disclaimed connexion with that 
College? have you repudiated it as a 
guilty thing with which you will hold no 
communion? So far from it, you have ap- 
pointed the Lord Chancellor and the 
highest judicial authorities as the visitors 
of this institution which you have so 
established. The Lord Chancellor and 
the Judges are the visitors of that Col- 
lege. You provide only, it is true, by an 
annual vote, for the president, certain 
officers, and professors of that College ; 
but the Acts which have received your 
sanction expressly speak of ‘* Fellows’ of 
that College to be endowed. The Acts 
originally contemplated a perfect system 
of collegiate education, consisting of 
scholars, of masters, of professors, and of 
fellows. The president of the College 
must have the sanction of the Crown to 
his nomination. You have appointed a 
numerous body of Trustees for the charge 
and superintendence of this College. You 
commit to their hands an annual Parlia- 
mentary grant. The intention must have 
been to repeal the Statute of Mortmain in 
favour of the College. You have per- 
mitted the Trustees to purchase or acquire 
real property to the amount of 1,000/. per 
annum, for the purpose of providing for 
that College. By the Irish Act you per- 
mitted them in the whole to hold real 
property to the extent of 1,000J. a year. 
That was the result of the Act of the Irish 
Parliament; but in the year 1808 this Im- 
perial Parliament recognised the institu- 
tion so far as to make a further provision 
for it, enabling the Trustees to make com- 
promises of certain suitsatlaw then depend- 
ing, and to hold a still larger amount of 
real property than had been contemplated 
by the Irish Parliament. You have ena- 
bled the Trustees, by express enactment, 
to provide and assign a chapel in which 
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the rites of the Roman Catholic Church 
shall be celebrated by a chaplain to be 
appointed by the Trustees. These are the 
enactments which have received the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature; and 1 ask whether 
I have not completely established that, if 
it be a violation of principle to recognise 
—to sanction—to provide for—the in- 
struction of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, that violation of principle has been 
deliberately committed by the Govern- 
ment and Parliament of this country ? 
And what is the corresponding benefit 
which you gain? What is the practical 
compensation with which you counter- 
balance the moral evil? You cannot deny 
the fact, that you now endow professors 
teaching the doctrines of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion—training up candidates for 
the priesthood, for the inculcation of those 
doctrines. At Maynooth, supported by 
your grant, are ten professors—three of 
whom are professors of theology. Does it 
mitigate in any degree the violation of 
principle, that these professors are misera- 
bly endowed? that the maximum which 
they receive is 1201. per annum? Surely, 
if you consent to endow theological pro- 
fessors at all, it is good policy to make 
such a provision as shall insure the ser- 
vices of men of high character and attain- 
ments? [ speak not with the slightest dis- 
respect of any who are professors in that 
institution now—I am only arguing with 
respect to the general tendency of incom- 
petent allowances. If men of high cha- 
racter and great attainments can be occa- 
sionally found ready, through zeal for 
their religion and for the interests of edu- 
cation, to devote their time to the cause 
of public instruction with incompetent 
salaries, that is no reason why we should 
not secure permanently the services of 
men of learning and ability by assigning 
that which is at least a decent provision 
for their maintenance. All I contend for 
now is, that we gain no compensation for 
our violation of principle by assigning so 
limited a pecuniary grant; that we pro. 
voke feelings of disgust and discontent 
at our parsimony in the minds of those to 
whom we commit the instruction of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, In this in« 
stitution there are now about 440 students, 
250 of them we profess to maintain; the 
remainder are called pensioners, providing 
for their own maintenance. For the free 


students, namely, those on the foundation, 
an allowance is made from the Parlia- 
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mentary grant of about 23/. per head. 
From this sum is to be provided the dress 
of the student, the scanty furniture of his 


Maynooth 


apartment, and his commons; and from | 


the aggregate balance that is left, the ge- 
neral expenses of the institution, the ex- 


penses of coals, candles, repairs, and such 


like charges, have to be defrayed. What 
is the state of the building of the College ? 


and what are the feelings to which it is | 


calculated to give rise in the minds of 
those young men who are educated there— 


feelings likely to survive in their after in- | 
tercourse with the world ? Nothing can be | 
more desolate than the appearance of the | 


building: it partakes more of the character 
of a deserted barrack than of a literary in- 
stitution. With respect to the provision 


for the students, of whom there are 440 | 


in some way or other receiving their edu- 
cation there, and professing to receive it 
through your liberality, | take it from the 
words of one who knows the fact from 
actual inspection, that it is impossible to 
assign to each of those students a separate 
room for his occupation—that in many 
cases several of them are placed in one 
room, and even in some instances in one 
garret. Sir, a representation upon this 


subject was made to the Executive by 
many, indeed I might with truth say, by 
almost the whole of the Roman Catholic 
prelacy; and I shall need no apology to 
the House if I read that statement. It 
was addressed to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland :-— 


“ With sentiments of the most profound re- 
spect, we beg leave to state to your Excel- 


lency, that the Trustees of the Roman Catholic | 


College of Maynooth have long been strug- 


giing under great embarrassments in directing | 
the affairs of that establishment, on account of | 


the inadequacy of its funds to the objects for 


which it was instituted. We beg to state that, | 


for the purpose of carrying into effect, as far as 
they could, the benevolent object of the Go- 
vernment in the establishment of Maynooth 
College, the said Trustees ordered a rigidly 
parsimonious economy to be observed in the 
internal administration of the College, which 
not only reduced the salaries of the Professors 
and Administrators of it below the usual al- 
lowances for respectable clerks, but actually 
interfered with their comforts and conveni- 
ences to a degree unbecoming a public insti- 
tution for the education of the ministers of 
religion. So urgent was the necessity of all 
possible retrenchment in order to compass the 
essential objects of the establishment, that the 
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the paltry but indispensable saving of two 
months’ provision ; which is attended with the 
great inconvenience of removing the students 
from the restraints of College discipline and 
superintendence, so necessary to be kept up 
| during the short period of their ecclesiastical 
course, in order to render them proper and 
useful members of the priesthood ; and, not- 
withstanding all this parsimonious manage- 
ment, a debt of 4,600/. has been contracted. 
We beg leave further to state, that the in- 
creasing distresses in the country during the 


| latter years have so affected the condition of 


the middle classes of society, from which can« 
didates for the Roman Catholic priesthood are 
usually presented, that there has been a very 
considerable reduction in the number of those 
who pay for their support in the College, and 
a far greater reduction is to be apprehended— 
; they have found it so difficult of late to pay 
the usual pensions after having incurred the 
heavy expense of preparatory education and 
outfit for the College. This decrease in the 
number of pensioners has not only created 
the necessity of a proportionable increase of 
free places on the establishment, but has de- 
| prived the economy of the College of the pro- 
' fits arising from pensions, To instance the 
| total insufficiency of the present establishment 
| for the wants it was intended to supply, the 
| prelates are in many instances obliged to 
| withdraw their respective students from the 
College, who had entered on their enlarged 
; course of studies two years before the com- 
| pletion of that course; frustrating thereby, 
| very reluctantly, the wise and henevolent 
| views of Government in establishing that 
, foundation for the purpose of raising up a su- 
| perior class of Roman Catholic priests, who 
| would be qualified, by their talents and ac- 
quirements, to fill the vacant Professorships 
in the College and the higher offices in the 
, Church. To such embarrassments are the 
| Roman Catholic Bishops reduced by the in- 
adequate supply of priests from the establish- 
ment, that they are frequently necessitated to 
call home students for the performance of 
clerical duties before they complete their or- 
| dinary theological course, which is already so 
short as to afford barely the knowledge essen- 
| tial for the performance of the clerical func- 
| tions.” (Signed by twenty-two Roman Ca- 
| tholic Prelates.) 

| Now, I ask whether I am not right in 
contending that you can take no course 
| which is not preferable to a continuance 
| of this state of things; that is, to a conti- 
hued violation of principle—if it be a 
| violation of principle—in undertaking to 
_ instruct a priesthood from whose doctrines 
you dissent, and yet, at the same time, 
| making only this niggardly and inade- 
“quate provision for the maintenance of 





president has been frequently obliged to send , those for whose education you have made 
home the students during the vacation, for | yourselves responsible? This subject is 
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now brought under our consideration, and 
decide upon it we must. Will it be wise 
—will it be just, to say to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, ‘* We are bound, it 
is true, by an inconvenient obligation, 
contracted by our predecessors, and that 
obligation we will respect; in a surly 
spirit, we will continue to give you the 
usual grant of 9,000/. a year; but there 
shall be no improvement in your build- 
ings—there shall be no advance in the 
salaries of your professors—the Acts of 
Parliament shall continue unrepealed and 
unaltered—our implied sanction and en- 
couragement, so far as Statute Law is 
concerned, shall remain; and though we 
do not withhold the annual grant, we 
continue it with the feeling that our con- 
science is violated, and we give it you 
only because we have to fulfil an odious 
contract into which others entered, and 
from which we cannot escape?” Any 
course is preferable to this. I come, then, 
to the consideration of another alterna- 
tive. Shall we avow that our conscien. 


tious scruples are so violated in the main- 
tenance of this system, that we will dis- 
continue altogether the connexion with 
Maynooth; that the Vote shall, after 
some temporary arrangements, be with- 


drawn, and the burden of educating the 
priesthood shall be thrown upon the 
people of Ireland? [‘*Hear hear.”] I 
infer that there are some who think 
that a desirable course. Before you 
adopt this course, I ask the House to 
listen to the statement I am about to 
make, and maturely to weigh the reasons 
which prevent me from counselling it. 
If this were a mere pecuniary engage- 
ment, from which you could not, without 
absolute injustice, stand released, you 
might possibly avoid the annual perform- 
ance of it, by calculating the value of the 
annuity, converting it into capital, paying 
the amount to the Trustees of the Col 
lege, and notifying to them that on reli- 
gious grounds you absolved yourselves 
from all further connexion with this in- 
stitution, Apart from the obligation of 
good faith—apart from all consideration 
of the mortified and irritated feelings 
which might arise from an avowal on your 
part that conscientious scruples prevented 
you from continuing this Vote; I do not 
hesitate to say, that I believe the absolute 
discontinuance of the Vote wouid be better 
for all purposes than the continuance of 
the higgardly allowance you at present 
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grant; but I think I can assign reasons 
which, if as legislators and statesmen, 
you take into account, public feelings and 
considerations of public policy will dis- 
suade you from taking that course, and 
from repudiating all connexion with this 
institution. When did your connexion 
with it arise? Under whose authority ? 
How long has it been continued? For 
fifty years you have consented to continue 
the Parliamentary Vote for Maynooth. 
You commenced your connexion with it 
in the year 1795. The reigning Sovereign 
was George III.; the Minister of Eng- 
land was Mr, Pitt; the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department was the Duke 
of Portland, who afterwards filled the 
office of Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. In the year 1795 the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Fitzwilliam, 
called the attention of the Irish Parlia- 
ment to the state of education in that 
country. That was a. critical period, the 
year 1795. In a speech made to the 
Irish Parliament, at the opening of the 
Session of that year, the Lord Lieutenant 
addressed them thus :— 


College. 


“ We are engaged in an arduous contest ; 
the time calls not only for great fortitude, and 
an unusual share of public spirit, but for 
much constancy and perseverance. You are 
engaged with a Power which, under the an- 
cient forms of its internal arrangement, was 
always highly formidable to the neighbouring 
nations. Lately this Power has assumed a 
new shape, but with the same ambition, with 
much more extensive and systematic designs, 
far more effective, and without comparison 
more dreadful in the certain consequences of 
its eventual success ; it threatens nothing less 
than the entire subversion of the liberty and 
independence of every State in Europe; an 
enemy to them all, it is actuated with a pecu- 
liar animosity against these kingdoms, not 
only as the natural protector of the balance 
of power in Europe, but also because, by the 
possession of a legal, humane, and rational 
freedom, we seem to reproach that false and 
spurious liberty which, in reality, is an igno- 
minious servitude, tending to extinguish all 
good arts, to generate nothing but impiety, 
crime, disorder, and ferocious manners, and 
to end in wretchedness and general desola- 
tion. To guard his people from the enter- 
prises of this dangerous and malignant Power, 
and for the protection of all civilized society 
against the inroads of anarchy, His Majesty 
has availed himself of every rational aid, fo= 
reign and domestic; he has called upon the 
skill, courage, and experience of all his sub- 
jects, wheresoever dispersed,” 


In that same speech, made at that event. 
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ful epoch, the Lord Lieutenant said to the 
Irish Parliament :— 


“ Attached as you are to the general cause 
of religion, learning, and civilization, I have 
to recommend to your consideration the state 
of education in this kingdom, which in some 
parts will admit of improvement, in others 
may require some new arrangements. Consi- 
derable advantages have been already derived 
under the wise regulations of Parliament from 
the Protestant charter schools, and these will, 
as usual, claim your attention; but, as these 
advantages have been but partial, and as cir- 
cumstances have made other considerations 
connected with this important subject highly 
necessary, it is hoped that your wisdom will 
order every thing relating to it in the manner 
most beneficial, and the best adapted to the 
occasions of the several descriptions of men 
which compose His Majesty’s faithful subjects 
in Ireland.” 


These expressions were meant to have re- 
ference to the institution of the College of 
Maynooth. Like all speeches on such 
occasions, they are necessarily general; 
but before the address in answer to that 
speech was voted—an address moved by 
Mr. Grattan—Mr. Grattan, on the part of 
the Government, expressly said, referring 
to the paragraph in the speech relating to 
education :— 


“On this subject it is intended that a plan 
should be submitted for colleges for the edu- 
cation of the Catholic clergy, who are now 
excluded from the Continent.” 


He supplied, therefore, whatever might be 
doughtful and vague in the speech of the 


Lord Lieutenant ; he told the House of | 


Commons that it was intended to estab- 
lish Maynooth; and with that distinct 
intimation of the intentions of the Go- 
vernment, the Irish House of Commons 
and the House of Lords responded to the 
speech of the Lord Lieutenant, and told 
him, in the spirit in which he recom- 
mended it, that they would consider the 
extension of education. Lord Fitzwilliam 
was succeeded by Lord Camden; and 
Lord Camden, as Lord Lieutenant, laid 
the first stone of the College of May- 
nooth. At the close of the Session, the 
College having been founded, the Marquess 
Camden, addressing the Parliament, and 
thanking them for their liberality, stated 
to them,— 


* My Lords and Gentlemen—His Majesty 
observes with the highest satisfaction that 
during the present crisis you have not failed 
to cherish and maintain the various sources of 
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your internal prosperity. A wise foundation 
has been laid for educating at home the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy.” 


College. 


At the close of the Session of the year 
1795, the Lord Lieutenant, who had pre- 
sided at the inauguration of Maynooth, 
who had laid the first stone of the build- 
ing, thus congratulated the Parliament on 
its wisdom in founding a plan of domestic 
education for the Roman Catholic clergy, 
In the course of that year, 1795, the 
Irish Parliament passed the first Act re. 
lating to Maynooth; and that Act was 
passed by the Irish Lords and Commons 
without a division, and without one dis- 
sentient voice. The prelates of the Pro. 
testant church were present in the House 
of Lords; the T’arliament was exclusively 
of a Protestant character; and yet, at 
that period, at the instance of the Exe- 
cutive Government, that Parliament — 
without a division, without a dissentient 
voice—consented to this supposed viola- 
tion of principle, voted the sum that was 
then thought requisite for the mainten- 
ance of the institution, and clothed the 
institution with a Parliamentary sanction. 
I need not repeat, that at this period 
George III. was the Sovereign, and Mr. 
Pitt was the First Minister of the Crown. 
In 1800, before the Union, another Act of 
the Irish Parliament was passed upon the 
same subject ; and on the completion of 
the Union, the Imperial Parliament found 
this College established and supported by 
Parliamentary grants. Those grants were 
continued by the Imperial Parliament, 
and in the year 1808 an Act was passed, 
not interfering with the institution, but 
adopting and sanctioning it, and giving 
facilities for its further extension. The 
present year, 1845, completes the series 
of fifty years during which this Vote has 
been annually continued by the House— 
a Vote for the support of Maynooth. I 
know that there is a generally prevailing 
impression that the Imperial Parliament 
has hitherto done nothing more than 
adopt the Acts of the Irish Parliament— 
that they found the Vote established, and 
they have continued it without alteration, 
feeling themselves bound by the contract 
into which the Irish Parliament had en- 
tered. Now, Iam about to prove to you 
that that impression is completely erro- 
neous; that you have at two distinct 
periods granted additiona! sums in aid of 
the Vote; that you have not merely con- 
tented yourselves with adopting the Vote 
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of the Irish Parliament, but that you 
have increased it on two specific occa- 
sions, and you are now annually passing 
the Vote increased by additions made by 
the British Parliament. In the year 1807, 
I think, the Vote was increased to 13,000/., 
the increase being applied for additional 
buildings. In 1808 Mr. Percival declined 
to continue the additional sum to its full 
extent, but at the same time Mr. Percival 
lent his direct sanction to a permanent in- 
crease of the Vote. In the year 1808 Mr. 
Foster was Irish Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; and I find the following account 
of what passed in that year on the sub- 
ject of the grant to Maynooth :— 


“ Mr. Foster rose to move the Resolution 
fora grant to Maynooth College. The grant 
in former years, he said, had been 8,0001. 
Last year it had been increased to 13,000/., 
for the purpose of enabling that institution to 
erect buildings capable of containing fifty 
additional students. It was his intention to 
move, in addition to the 8,000/. of former 
years, by which 200 students had been main- 
tained, an additional sum for the maintenance 
of the fifty new students; he, therefore, moved, 
thata sum not exceeding 9,250/. Irish cur- 
tency, be granted to His Majesty, to defray 
the expenses of the Roman Catholic Seminary 
in Ireland for the current year.” 


Iturn then to the speech of Mr. Perci- 
val : 


“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Percival) said, it was particularly desirable, 
after the establishment of the connexion of 
this country with the Irish Catholics since 
the Union, that the grant of the Irish Parlia- 
ment should not be diminished. The fact 
was, that by the Vote then under considera- 
tion, that grant was to be extended to a pro- 
vision for one-fourth more than were educated 
heretofore. It appeared, besides, that 111 
others were educated for the Catholic priest- 
hood in different parts of Ireland.”. . . “On 
the whole, he thought, that the supply of 361 
would be sufficient to meet the demand of the 
Catholic clergy, and therefore should vote for 
the proposition of his right hon. Friend.” 


Here is a proof that, in 1808, Mr. Per- 
cival being the Minister, the British Go- 
vernment consented to an extension of 
the Vote beyond that which had been 
made by the Irish Parliament, for the 
express purpose of providing education 
for fifty additional students; and Mr. 
Percival, in acceding to the grant, im- 
plied that if he had thought a greater 
number of students than 361 was required 
for the service of the Roman Catholic 
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church, he would not have been unwil- 
ling still further to augment the sum for 
that purpose. Again, in 1813 there was 
an addition to the Vote; I can speak to it 
with certainty, because at the time I 
filled the office of Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant. This addition was of 
700. a year, to be applied to the better 
maintenance of the senior students, called 
the Dunboyne students, I have stated 
now to the House the circumstances under 
which this connexion has grown up. I 
have shown how it originated in 1795, 
and has been continued ever since, the 
Vote being increased and the connexion 
strengthened by the Acts of the Im- 
perial Parliament. I ask you whether 
you are now prepared to declare to the 
Roman Catholic body—* During this half 
century we have been in error, we have 
been violating a conscientious scruple 
which we must now observe, and we give 
notice to the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
th t this connexion, after continuing for 
half a century, must now be abolished.” 
Recollect that when it was formed the 
Roman Catholics were labouring under 
disabilities that excluded them from office 
and from Parliament; and that those dis- 
abilities did not constitute, in the view of 
the Irish Parliament, an objection to ori- 
ginating this grant. Those disabilities 
have been now entirely removed; the 
Irish Roman Catholics stand upon the 
same footing with ourselves in respect to 
civil privileges: shall we now turn to them 
and tell them in a harsh and unfriendly 
tone,—‘* We cannot act towards you in 
the spirit in which the Parliament of your 
own country acted? True, you were then 
labouring under exclusion which has now 
been removed,—true, you did not then 
stand on the footing of equal privilege, — 
true, the Parliament which favoured you 
was an Irish Parliament—was a Parlia- 
ment exclusively Protestant; the scruples 
of conscience that Parliament did not 
feel, we feel; and the connexion with 
your religious education which, in the 
hour of peril, they established, we 
must repudiate and dissolve.” Sir, I 
should deprecate such a step. It is 
not the amount of the pecuniary grant; 
what I deprecate is the animus it would 
indicate. We should never be able to 
convince those from whom the grant was 
withheld, that those scruples which were 
not felt by George III., by Mr. Pitt, by 
the exclusively Protestant Legislature of 
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their own country, are now felt to such a 
degree by us, that we must abandon the 
connexion which was thus formed. Sir, I 
should deeply regret, not merely on ac- 
count of the Roman Catholics, but on 
account of the general interests of the 
community, if we did feel ourselves under 
the obligation of making the declaration 
that we, who dissent from the doctrines 
of the Romish church—that we, who 
hold a faith which we consider more 
pure, and to which we are devoted—that 
we, on account of our devotion to that 
faith, are prevented from advancing any 
assistance for the propagation of doctrines 
from which we dissent. If we make that 
declaration, what a lesson shall we in- 
culcate upon the landlords of Ireland! 
Take the case of a Protestant landlord, 
perhaps an absentee, who has an estate, 
from which he derives a large income; 
that estate is cultivated by Roman Catho- 
lic labourers, and occupied by Roman 
Catholic tenants. Must I tell him, on 
the authority of Parliament, that he will 
violate his duty towards his God, if, see- 
ing dependants professing a faith from 
which he dissents, in need of religious 
instruction—in need of religious consola- 
tion—in want of the means of joining in 
the public worship of their Creator—he 
should assign some portion of the wealth 
derived from this estate to provide that 
instruction and that consolation in the 
ouly mode in which they can be available? 
Surely it would be forgiven to that land- 
lord; surely he would not be acting in a 
spirit opposed to the precepts of his own 
faith, if he were to say to these humble 
dependanis,—‘‘ | differ from you in reli- 
gious doctrines, but still my wish is that 
in the hour of need you should receive 
spiritual instruction and consolation from 
the hands of those from whom alone 
you can derive them. I will give you a 
piece of ground for a chapel; [ will con- 
tribute towards its construction; nay, 
more, I will contribute something to- 
wards the maintenance of that minister 
who is to inculcate doctrines which you 
believe, but which I cannot agree to.” 
Take the example of the City Companies ; 
they act in the most liberal manner to. 
wards the communities who live on their 
estates. They have done everything they 
could to promote the religious instruction 
of their Protestant tenantry — but they 
have not felt themselves precluded by 
conscientious scruples from allowing a 
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small sum as a stipend for the Roman 
Catholic priest, and have contributed to- 
wards the expenses of repairing the 
chapel. Am I to advise Parliament to 
tell those Companies,—** You cannot con- 
tinue that aid to a religious profession 
from which you dissent, without viola- 
ting your own religious principles.” So 
far for the case of the individual pro- 
prietors, and of the great City Companies, 
But what will be our own situation? The 
consequences of that declaration are far 
more extensive than at first they may 
appear. How shall we act when we 
come to the Vote for the Presbyterian 
Ministers in Ireland? Shall we continue 
that Vote? A portion of it is distinctly 
allotted to the support of men of religious 
principles which we totally repudiate. 
Again, what position shall we stand in 
with regard to our Colonies if we avow 
that an act of this kind is improper and 
irreligious ? In what relation do we stand 
to the Roman Catholics of Malta, Gibral- 
tar, Canada, the Mauritius, and various 
other of the possessions of the Crown? 
In all these cases we have found it im- 
possible to act on that principle of dis- 
claiming altogether connexion with and 
support of those from whose religious 
Opinions we dissent. Nay, more, how 
shall we stand with regard to the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland? Shall we repeal 
the Act which provides Roman Catholic 
chaplains for prisons? By a recent en- 
actment you have enabled the grand jury 
to appoint a Roman Catholic chaplain. 
You have compelled the grand jury to 
make the appointment upon requisition 
from the judge. You have required the 
grand jury to make provision for the 
services of that chaplain from the public 
purse; and you have prevented the as- 
signment of unequal salaries to ministers 
of different religions, making them equal 
to the ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land, the Presbyterian, and the Roman 
Catholic. Again, will you repeal the 
Act which provides chaplains for work- 
houses? There again you have imposed 
the obligation of appointing Roman Ca- 
tholic chaplains. You waved in this case 
of a prison and a convict the strict main- 
tenance of the principle which is con- 
tended for. A noble and better feeling 
interposed, and relaxed the rigour of 
principle. You felt that there ought to 
be provided for dying men in their last 
moments, guilty beings about to suffer 
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for their crimes, about to be ushered into 
the presence of their Creator, religious 
consolation from the only spiritual guide 
from whom they could receive it. You 
have taken the same course with respect 
to the wretched inmates of a workhouse, 
and you have distinctly provided that 
that faith which is not your faith, 
and those doctrines which are not 
your doctrines, shall be inculcated by 
Roman Catholic chaplains, for whom 
yon have provided a salary. Can I then, 
after reviewing our course as to the Co- 
Jonies, and as to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, seeing what has passed for the last 
fifty years, can I come to the conclusion 
to which some are prepared to come, that 
we are to refuse this grant upon the ground 
that it would be a violation of principle to 
agree to it? If that conclusion be not 
justifiable, 1 have disposed of two of the 
courses which it is competent for us to 
pursue — the entire repudiation of any 
grant to Maynooth, or the continuance of 
the present grant, and the present law, 
unaltered. There remains but one other 
course, and that is the course which we 
are prepared to take. We are prepared, 
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in a liberal and a confiding spirit, to 


improve the institution, and to elevate the 
character of the education which it sup- 
plies. By improvement I do not mean 
such an interference with the course of 
education as would poison all the good 
that you might derive from liberality. I 
mean that we should treat that institution 
in a generous spirit; in the hope that we 
shall be met in a corresponding spirit, and 
that we shall be repaid for our liberality 
by infusing a better feeling into the insti- 
tution, and by ensuring a more liberal 
system of instruction. We shall propose 
such an increase to the grant as shall 
provide asufficient supply of well-educated 
ministers of the Roman Catholic Church, 
A mere addition of some 3,0002, or 4,000. 
would really be worse than nothing. I 
exclude the idea of a small increase like 
that from my consideration altogether. 
If the religious objection to a grant is 
overcome, I cannot think that an objec- 
tion on mere pecuniary grounds will be 
allowed to prevail. I will now, with the 
permission of the House, proceed to state 
the nature of the proposal which, on the 
part of the Government, I am instructed 
to make. I have said, that by the existing 
law the Trustees of Maynooth are expressly 
empowered to purchase and acquire land. 
VOL, LXXIX. {320 
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The original Act gave them power to 
purchase to the extent of 1,000/. per 
annum, That power was increased by the 
48th of George III., which Act enabled 
them to hold lands to the extent of 
1,000/, in addition to the land already 
possessed. That was the enactment ; 
but the intended effect of it has never 
been realized, because the Trustees not 
being incorporated—although authorized to 
acquire land—can take no effectual grant 
of any to them and their successors, They 
cannot receive land on any other terms 
than for the lives of individual trustees. 
We propose to remedy that defect. We 
propose to incorporate the Trustees, and 
to make them a body politic, by the name 
of the ‘* Trustees of Maynooth College.” 
Thus we shall give them that power to 
hold land which it must have been intended 
to give them from the first; and we shall 
permit them to hold real property to the 
extent of 3,000/. per annum. If the 
members of the Roman Catholic faith are 
desirous—as [ think they will be after you 
have improved the constitution of this 
College—to make provision for particular 
localities, or to contribute to the general 
expenses of the institution, I can see no 
objection to such yoluntary contributions. 
We propose, therefore, to permit the 
Trustees so incorporated, to hold real 
property to the extent of 3,000/. per 
annum; and, of course, to legalize the con- 
veyance of real property to the trustees by 
individuals to that extent. I next address 
myself to the provision to be made for the 
chief officers of the College. We propose 
that there should be a more liberal salary 
as compared with the present stipend of 
the president and professors. As I before 
said, the stipend of each individual profes- 
sor does not now exceed 1220. per annum. 
Instead of defining exactly what shall be 
ihe amount paid to each professor, we 
propose to allot to the Trustees of May- 
nooth a certain sum, which shall be 
placed at their discretion, for the pay- 
ment of the charges of the establishment 
in respect to officers and_ professors. 
That sum will admit of a payment of 6001. 
or 700/. per annum to the president of 
the College; of 2601. or 2701. to the 
professors of theology; and of 2201. or 
2301. to the other professors. We pro- 
pose, therefore, that a sum not exceeding 
6,0001. shall be allotted to the Trustees 
for making provision for the officers of 
the institution. With regard to the stu« 
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dents, I would remind the House that the 
College, generally speaking, is divided 
into two departments. The senior de- 
partment consists of three senior classes 
of divinity students; and includes the 
persons from whom a selection is made 
for the Roman Catholic priesthood. In 
the subordinate division of the College 
there are four classes. In addition to 
those two departments are twenty senior 
students, who have passed through the 
College course with peculiar credit, called 
the Dunboyne students—a Lord Dun- 
boyne having bequeathed 5001. a year 
towards their support. They are selected 
by the president on the score of merit and 
good conduct; and allowed to remain 
three years after the completion of the 
ordinary College course. To each one is 
at present allowed 55/. a year; of which 
sum 25/. goes to the College for the stu- 
dent’s support. There are at present about 
440 students in the College—divided into 
these three classes—the Dunboyne stu- 
dents, the three senior classes, and the 
four junior classes. We propose to allot 


to each of the Dunboyne students, in 
number twenty, the sum of 40/. per annum. 
We propose to make provision on the 


whole for 500 free students—250 students 
in the four junior classes, and 250 in the 
three senior or divinity classes. We pro- 
pose that for the maintenance of each 
student, to cover the expense of his com- 
mons, attendance, and other charges con- 
sequent upon academical education, a sum 
shall be placed at the disposal of the 
Trustees, calculated on an average of 28/. 
per annum for each student. We propose 
that to each of the students in the three 
senior classes the sum of 20/. per annum 
for their own personal expenses shall be 
allowed in addition. This will require a 
very considerable sum. For the salaries 
of the professors, for the provision of a 
library, and for other expenses of that 
nature, a sum not exceeding 6,000/. will 
be requisite. For ithe twenty Dunboyne 
students the sum of 800/. The allowance | 
for the maintenance of 500 students in| 
the two departments, and of the twenty 
Dunboyne students, at 281. each, will 
amount to 14,560/. The allowance of 
201. each to the divinity students in the 
three senior classes will make 5,00vJ. 
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Thus we have a total for the annual charge 
on account of the establishment of 26,3601, | 
That will not bein addition to the present | 
Vote, but including it. In proposing that 
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such additional grant shall be made, it 
will be observed that the number of the 
students in the College is actually increased 
from 440 to 500; and it is intended that 
the building shall be so altered and im- 
proved as that one decent room shall be 
assigned to each student. We propose 
that the College shall be made in appear- 
ance, and in reality, more worthy, at least, 
than it is at present, of the purpose to 
which it is applied. We propose that 
proper provision shall be made for the 
accommodation of the president and pro- 
fessors, the repair of the hall and chapel, 
and of the building generally. To effect 
this object, a grant, not, of course, an 
annual one, to the extent of 30,000/. will 
be requisite. We intend that a sum of 
money, so sanctioned by Parliament, shall 
be applied for the purposes I have de« 
scribed. We propose, at the same time, 
that the number of students supported by 
the public grant, shall not exceed 500; 
that there shall be no power of increasing 
the number to 600 or 700, by reducing 
the individual allowances. We wish to 
put the establishment on a liberal footing ; 
so that the reminiscences of Maynooth 
may no longer be revolting. It is there- 
fore that we propose to limit the number 
of students to 500. We propose also 
that the Board of Works shall undertake 
the repairs of the College, as they do of 
the other public buildings; in order that 
the charge for them may be conducted 
with the greatest economy. We do not 
propose to make provision in the Act for 
the annual expenses of the repairs; but 
that they shall be the subject of an annual 
vote, and be included in the annual 
estimates for the Board of Works, as in 
other cases. With respect to the visitorial 
power of the College, it is exercised, at 
present, for the ordinary purposes of edu- 
cation, by certain persons holding judicial 
offices, and by parties who either were 
originally appointed by the Act of 1795, 
or have been since elected to fill up va- 
cancies as they have occured since that 
time. Now, our opinion is, that ex officio 
visitors are of little value. We propose 
that the Lord Chancellor and the Judges 
should be relieved from this duty; and 
that Her Majesty shall have the power to 
appoint five visitors, in addition to the 
elected visitors. But we do not propose 
that those visitors so appointed shall exer- 
cise any powers of visitation other than 


| the present visitors do. We propose, how- 
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ever, that there shall be bond jide visita- | foundation of Maynooth in proportion to 
tions; and that they shall take place, as | the increased demands for the services of 
a matter of course, annually, instead of | the Roman Catholic priesthood ; the pro- 
triennially, as is now the case. We pro- | viding of ministers for the performance of 
pose, also, that the Lord Lieutenant should | those services better instructed, and in- 
have the power of directing a visitation | spired with more kindly and friendly feel- 
whenever he may think proper. These | ings towards the State. We feel that we 
visitorial powers are not to extend to any | can propose this, and can ask your assent 
matter relating to the doctrine or disci- { to this without any violation of conscien- 
pline of the Church of Rome. We will} tious scruples. We believe that it is per- 
not spoil this Act by any attempt at novel | fectly compatible to hold steadfast the 
and ungracious interference with such | profession of our own faith without waver- 
matters. It would be utterly ineffective | ing, and, at the same time, to improve the 
for any good purpose. The visitorial | education and to elevate the character of 
power in all matters connected with the | those who—do what you will—pass this 
doctrine or discipline of the Roman Catho- | measure or refuse it—will continue to be 
lic Church is now exercised, and can only | the spiritual guides and religious instruct- 
be exercised, by three visitors specially | ors of millions of your fellow-countrymen. 
selected for this purpose by the Trustees; ) The right hon. Baronet concluded by 
which visitors must be members of the | moving,— 

Roman Catholic Church. These spe | “That the Chairman be directed to move 
cial visitors are, I believe, at present, | the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Archbishop Crolly, Archbishop Murray, ) Bill to amend the Acts relating to the College 
and the Earl of Fingall. We leave the | &f Maynooth. 

law as we find it in respect to the au- Sir R. H. Inglis said, he felt more than 
thority and functions of these special; ever the difficulty of rising to follow his 
visitors. I believe that I have now stated | right hon. Friend, because in the present 


the general outline of the measure which ; iustance not merely was the subject one of 
Her Majesty’s Government have felt it 


pre-eminent importance, but individually he 
was, as would be perceived by his voice, more 
of the House. It is, I trust, conceived in | Unable than usuai to address the House. 
the spirit to which I have referred —a But he trusted to that indulgence which 
liberal and confiding spirit. We have not | he thankfully acknowledged had never yet 
introduced it without communication with | failed him, while he endeavoured to meet 
the leading ecclesiastical authorities in | Be Proposition of his right hon. Friend 
the Roman Catholic Church. It has not | ¥B° had stated the views of Government 
been a subject of stipulation or contract | °” this occasion. His right hon. Feund 
with them. We have intimated to them | #4 at the close of his speech, as indeed 
our intention; and we have every reason | he had stated at its commencement, that 


to believe that they are satisfied with and | ~esiipemiagace egg ooo aye signee. 
grateful for the measure; that they “eS get qomey 
“ti i | them by the phrase of inconvenient ob-« 
strongly recommend its acceptance ; and | tensive ofl! enmeiiiel th . a 
that the great body of the intelligence and | .° vs P spelen 


~ : sstance, to take the course which h 
respectability of the Roman Catholic com- | wei Cate question, then of 
munity will accept the measure as a liberal . . 


; honour and good faith, constituting a con- 
° . 5 
and efficient maintenance for the establish- | tract or compact, must rest the decision of 
ment at Maynooth. I commit this pro- 


their duty to bring under the consideration 





- | the Committee on the present question. 
posal of the Government to the deliberate | Because, if that construction which his 


right hon. Friend had placed on the 
Statutes passed in Ireland, and on the 
custom which had followed them, were 


consideration of this House; we are not 
insensible of the difficulties which we shall 
have to encounter; but, at the same time, 


after mature consideration, we are firmly | correct, he held that it would be im- 
convinced that this measure which I now | possible for any one—certainly it would 
propose, is nothing more than a liberal | be impossible for himself—to oppose the 
Construction of those obligations which, | proposition of his right hon. Friend. It 
in point of honour and good faith, areim-| was because he felt a deep and solemn 
posed on the Legislature-of this kingdom. | persuasion that there was no obligation 
We introduce no new principle. That} in point of honour and good faith—as 
which we propose is the widening of the | well as no obligation in the Statute Law 
C2 
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of the Realm—that he felt himself not 
only called upon, but bound, to take the 
earliest opportunity of resisting the propo- 
sition of his right hon. Friend. In the 
first instance, he wished to notice that his 
right hon. Friend must have drawn a con- 
clusion little favourable to the ultimate 
success of his scheme from the number of 
petitions which were presented, not only 
from this but from the opposite side of the 
House, against the measure, even when its 
provisions were imperfectly known to the 
House and the country. Another consi- 
deration which could not have escaped his 
practised ear was this, that almost all the 
cheers—with, he thought, two exceptions— 
almost all the cheers with which his right 
hon. Friend’s speech was greeted proceeded 
from the Opposition Members. But if the 
feeling of the country, as manifested by the 
petitions now on the Table of the House, 
were to be regarded as eminently unfa- 
vourable to the future success of the mea- 
sure, he could promise his right hon. 
Friend—though individually he had had no 
communication on the subject, yet he knew 
enough of the feeling of his fellow coun- 
trymen to promise his right hon. Friend 
—that his statement would excite a still 
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deeper and more general feeling of opposi- 


tion. His right hon. Friend had stated 
that he had not taken the House by sur- 
prise, and had reminded the House that, at 
the close of last Session, he promised to 
take into consideration the general question 
of academical education in Ireland. But 
did any person who listened to that speech 
for a moment anticipate the present mea- 
sure? Did any one, on this side of the 
House imagine—he would not answer for 
those on whose support Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would, on this occasion, mainly 
rely, for it was possible that it might have 
entered into the imagination or the judg- 
ment of some of those hon. Gentlemen — 
that Her Majesty’s Government meant to 
introduce a measure like the present ? Cer- 
tainly it was not shadowed forth in the 
speech of his right hon. Friend when the 
question was raised last Session by the 
hon. Member for Waterford. In opening 
this measure to the House, his right 
hon. Friend stated that he desired to sub- 
mit it to the deliberate consideration of 
Parliament ; and in opposing the Motion, 
he must first take the opportunity of 
setting himself right with a few of his 
Friends. He desired to test the opinion 
of the House by a discussion and division at 
the present stage of the proceeding. He did 
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so because his right hon. Friend said that he 
wished the decision of the House might be 
taken on the principle. ‘The principle was 
raised in the present stage; and he had, 
therefore, no alternative but to divide the 
House. It was not whether he might or 
might not, as a question of tactics, think 
that expedient; but if he did not, the 
consequence would be that the House 
would be committed to the question ; and 
therefore he held that, even though he had 
been requested by more than five Members 
not to divide, yet as every other person 
had urged him to divide—he felt that 
he was bound at once to take the sense of 
the House. His right hon. Friend had 
said that there were three courses open to 
Her Majesty’s Government—either to dis- 
continue, or to continue, or to increase the 
endowment of Maynooth; and he said, 
with regard to discontinuing, that, at any 
rate he was not prepared to submit that 
course to the House; as he had stated five 
years ago, in June, 1840, that he was not 
prepared to pledge himself to the with- 
drawal of the grant. This was all that 
passed at that time from his right hon. 
Friend with regard to the discontinuance 
of the grant. But did any hon. Member 
who heard that phrase which his right hon. 
Friend used when appealed to on the sub- 
ject by the hon. Member for Kent, who 
pressed him to give a pledge that he would 
discontinue the grant—that being the year 
before his accession to office— could any per- 
son collect from that declaration that his 
right hon. Friend would propose not only not 
to discontinue the grant, but to increase it; 
and above all, to make such an increase as 
would practically amount to an endowment 
of the Church of Rome in Ireland. As the 
case stood hitherto, it was an annual grant, 
which Parliament reviewed in the ordinary 
course of discussions on the Estimates. 
Parliament was never pledged, he would 
not say from one Parliament to another— 
it was never pledged for more than one 
Session of Parliament. The Vote was 
open to renewal or rejection; and, as had 
been stated already, the amount had not 
been equal throughout. But his right 
hon. Friend was incorrect ; he would par- 
don him for saying so, when he referred 
to the invariable practice of fifty years as 
warranting any thing like the present mea- 
sure; because, in one instance, there had 
been an increase, and in another, which 
was a more important point, there had one 
year been no grant at all, which he begged 
his right hon. Friend specially to remem- 
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ber. It was a fact that the Parliament of 
Ireland in one year—and he spoke with a 
distinct reference to the Journals of the 
Irish House of Commons — consented to 
the grant in April, 1799; but the House 
of Lords in Ireland negatived the grant 
by a Resolution which was equivalent to 
the English form of moving that a Bill be 
read that day six months—by fixing some 
impossible time for reading the Bill; and 
practically, therefore, depriving the case of 
that formally strong ground which it might 
have had if it had rested upon an altogether 
unbroken custom. They were told that 
they ought to recollect the circumstances 
under which this grant was first bestowed, 
or rather to the circumstances under which 
the College was first established. He was 
very willing to refer to that period; he 
would not merely refer to it, but, with the 
permission of the Committee, would state, 
with somewhat more minuteness of detail 
than his right hon. Friend had done, the 
circumstances under which the establish- 
ment was first formed. The justification 
of any grant in the present instance, on 
this 3rd of April 1845, must rest either 
upon compact, made by express statute or 
upon a compact implied; or if they failed 
to prove either of these, it must rest upon 
grounds of expediency. Before entering 
upon the question of compact, he would 
call to the recollection of the Committee 
generally—and, if his right hon. Friend 
would permit him to address himself par- 
ticularly to him, he would call to the recol- 
lection of his right hon. Friend what was 
stated by Sir Arthur Wellesley, when 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, on the 29th of 
April, 1808, and when that Bill was under 
discussion to which his right hon. Friend 
referred, as one of three Acts on this sub- 
ject. Sir Arthur Wellesley then stated, 
“The fact was that when Maynooth was 
first established, it was not intended that it 
should be maintained from the public purse. 
A memorial was presented previous to the 
foundation of the establishment, which 
prayed that a charter might be granted to 
them, so that the funds for the purpose 
might be better collected and secured.” 
They did not refer at that moment to a grant 
made from the funds of the nation, but they 
asked for a charter in order that their own 
funds might be secured to them. Let the 
Committee recollect the different state in 
which the Roman Catholics were placed in 
1795, with that which existed at the pre- 
sent time. With regard to matters of policy 
and civil right, the Roman Catholics could 
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now establish whatever they pleased at 
their own expense. But was that the 
case then ? Not only was it a fact that the 
Roman Catholics did not establish institu. 
tions for the education of their children, 
but it was against the law that they should 
establish them; and the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop, Dr. Troy, in the memorial 
which he presented on the 14th of January, 
1794, the very year before that mentioned 
in the Motion now before the House, 
showed that the object contemplated by 
the Roman Catholics was to be permitted 
to establish an institution from their own 
funds. Was that denied? Was it denied 
that, in point of fact, before Parliament 
resolved to interfere, the persons interested 
in the establishment presented a memorial 
to the Irish Government, praying that they 
might be enabled to establish the institu- 
tion at their own expense? In the speech 
of the illustrious statesman whose name 
had been quoted by his right hon. Friend 
to-night—and which he could not refer to 
without bearing his humble testimony to 
the Christian simplicity and integrity of 
Mr. Perceval’s character --he stated that 
the Catholics had prayed to be allowed to 
defray the whole expense ; and though the 
Government and Parliament gave 8,928/, 
annually, that was no reason for giving any 
countenance to increased demands. But 
the point was not the mere amount of 
money. He repudiated any such consi- 
deration as actuating his own mind; and 
he was sure he was justified in stating 
that those who, with him, objected to the 
measure, would object with not less inten- 
sity of feeling whether the grant were to 
be doubled, or whether it were to be les- 
sened by one half. Their objection was to 
the endowment of the Church of Rome. 
Their objection was to the adoption of 
the College—that was the phrase used by 
his right hon. Friend — and they consi- 
dered that they violated no principle of 
toleration when they refused to become 
parties to a system of instruction which 
they distrusted, and which distrust he be- 
lieved was shared by the great majority of 
his countrymen. He did not despair even 
that a majority of that House would be 
found to concur with the majority in 
the country. [ Mr. Ward: Hear, 
hear.] Notwithstanding the ominous 
cheer of the hon. Member for Sheffield, 
he repeated that he did not despair of their 
being in the House a majority to repre- 
sent the feelings of the great majority of 
the people of England. At any rate, he 
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did trust if the measure should unhappily 
pass this House, that there would be found 
elsewhere sufficient principle and sufficient 
virtue to prevent its ultimate success. 
Even in that House they all knew the 
effect produced a short time ago when it 
was proposed to interfere, as he thought 
it was unreasonably considered by others 
—to interfere with the question of educa- 
tion. The success which attended that de- 
monstration of public opinion, he trusted, 
would encourage its repetition, and that 
even in that House they would succeed in 
stopping the progress of the present mea- 
sure. But he was about to state what in- 
duced the Government in 1794-5 to listen 
to the memorial of the Roman Catholic 
Prelates, and to establish the institution 
which they were now considering. It was 
stated that Mr. Grattan, whose authority 
had been already quoted, in advocating the 
home education of the priests, alleged that 
by such a system the priests would be 
taught at home to love their country and 
to revere its Government. But if the 
authority of Mr. Grattan were to be quoted 
with reference to the establishment of 
Maynooth, ke would ask that it might not 
be forgotten what Mr. Grattan expected 
from such an institution, and whether any 
of his expectations had been realized ?— 
Whether the priests in Ireland had been 
induced to revere the Government of their 
country, or to exhibit such an example of 
good order and obedience as would justify 
the House in desiring the extension of 
their influence, or, at any rate, justify the 
House in making itself the party respon- 
sible for their education? After all, that 
was the point to be decided by the country, 
not whether more Roman Catholics were 
to be instructed, but whether we were to 
be parties to their increase and instruction ? 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dungarvon, who was possibly 
at that moment in the House, had come 
down on the last discussion of this subject, 
five years ago, and spoken to the House, 
after the hon. Member for Kent and him- 
self (Sir R. Inglis) had spoken, and after 
the then Chief Secretary for Ireland (Lord 
Morpeth) had also spoken. The learned 
Gentleman brought down a volume of Irish 
Statutes in his hand, and he created a great 
sensation, from which some of his friends 
had not recovered so speedily as they ought, 
by a passage something to this effect; in- 
deed, he believed he quoted the learned Gen- 
tleman’s very words:—“ The case of May- 
nooth restson aclear Statute, passed before 
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the Union, and ratified by an Act of the 
Imperial Parliament.” He was a good deal 
surprised that this Act was never quoted. 
What was the language of that Act? The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
omitted to quote it for the House. No 
man, however, who read it would for a 
moment think of building on it such a su- 
perstructure as that proposed by his right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment. It was the 35th Geo. III., the Irish 
Statutes, cap. 21, and it opened with this 
preamble :— 

“* Whereas, by the laws now in force in this 
kingdom, it is not lawful to endow any college 
or seminary for the education of persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, and it is 
now become expedient to endow a seminary 
for that purpose, be it therefore enacted, &c.” 


The Act then names the Lord Chancellor 
and other functionaries as trustees for the 
purpose ‘ of endowing and maintaining one 
academy for the education only of persons 
professing the Roman Catholic religion ;’ 
the trustees and their successors being au- 
thorized to receive subscriptions and dona- 
tions from Roman Catholics for the pur- 
poses of the establishment. Did this re- 
cognise any right on the part of the Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland to have their 
college maintained at the expense of the 
nation? He should be surprised if any 
Member of that House, reading the words 
of the Act, should contend that such a 
claim was maintained by it. The Second 
Clause adverted to the state of the law, by 
which a Romish priest was not permitted to 
officiate in any chapel, and gave them leave 
to officiate in the chapel of the proposed 
seminary. Inthe present day they could 
hardly conceive how a permission to offi- 
ciate could be considered as a boon, but it 
was so then. He was not defending the old 
penal laws; he was only stating a fact. 
They could at the present time scarcely 
throw themselves back into the state of 
things existing fifty or sixty years ago, or 
to the earlier period, when it was declared, 
on the authority of the Irish Lord Chan- 
chellor Bowes, that the law did not recog- 
nise the existence of an Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic. Again, he said, he was not de- 
fending that state of the law; he was 
merely citing the fact to-show that these 
points, which were now regarded with 
much indifference and contempt, had a 
real value to the Roman Catholics of 1794. 
in then asking the Government to grant 
them a charter for the establishment of an 
academy for the education of priests, they 
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asked as much as the Government of 1794 
could grant, and a great deal more than 
the Parliament and Government of Ireland 
would have admitted two short years before, 
for only two years before this period the 
petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
praying for emancipation was actually 
kicked out of the Irish House of Commons 
by one of the most influential Members 
of that body. He certainly was surprised 
that the annual grant to the establishment 
then founded was now to be considered a 
national compact and made the basis—if 
not actually of an endowment of the Church 
of Rome, yet—of an ascendancy which could 
not have entered into the wildest dreams 
of Roman Catholics at the period of which 
he was speaking. In construing this Act 
of Parliament, they must look at the inten- 
tions of the parties who framed it ; he held 
the passages which he had quoted to be 
conclusive that it was never intended by 
that Act to establish as an endowment to 
be maintained exclusively by the State a 
seminary for the education of Roman Ca- 
tholic priests. He now came to the money 
part of the question. The sum granted by 
the Act of the Irish Parliament was 8,000/. 
per annum, to be paid “ towards the estab- 
lishment” of this academy : throughout the 
Act there was an impression that the sub- 
scriptions and donations of the Roman 
Catholic body, which up to that period 
could not be appropriated to such a pur- 
pose, should under the provisions of this 
Act be received by the trustees on behalf 
of the establishment. In the course of his 
inquiries on this subject he had been greatly 
aided in his researches by an excellent 
Friend, who inherited the honoured name 
of Percival, whom he had already quoted. 
Mr. Dudley Percival had investigated this 
subject with great labour and accuracy. In 
his judgment that gentleman had proved 
that the only pledge given on the subject 
was the one given at the Union. They 
would find in their own Journals for May, 
1800, a Resolution to that effect,— 


“That asum not less than the sum granted 
by the Parliament of Ireland on an average of 
the six years preceding the 1st of January, 
1800, for the internal encouragement of agri- 
culture, and for the maintenance of institu- 
tions for pious and charitable purposes, shall 
be applied for a period of twenty years after 
the Union to such local purposes in Ireland, 
in such a manner as the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom shall direct.” 


He admitted this pledge; but it was a 
pledge to the Protestant Charter Schools 
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quite as much as to the Roman Catholic es- 
tablishment ; it was to be continued for 
twenty years after the Union; it had now 
been continued to that establishment for 
forty-four years (more than double the 
original period), and as far as that College 
was concerned the pledge had been amply 
redeemed. He was aware that the grant 
to Maynooth had been defended on the 
ground that it was a legacy from the Irish 
Parliament. He was also aware that the 
non-payment of the part of the same legacy 
to the Protestant Charter Schools of Ire- 
land did not justify him, as an executor, in 
refusing the payment of the other part ; but 
he contended that that legacy was only one 
of an annuity for twenty years, and it was 
now proposed to make a great increase in 
its amount, and give it a security second 
only to the income of the Crown itself, 
and equal at least to that of the Civil List— 
equal to that of the civil and judicial es- 
tablishments of the country. They might 
be told that an Act of Parliament could be 
repealed to-morrow, just as any of the 
Estimates could be refused ; but they knew 
too well, by the experience of the last 
twenty years, that when they once made 
concessions by establishing anything by 
Act of Parliament, their power was virtu- 
ally lost. [Sir R. Peel: Hear.] His 
right hon. Friend cheered, as if he had 
listened to that observation ; but he seemed 
to have forgotten, or not heard that it had 
been proved that Maynooth was not en- 
dowed by Act of Parliament, but only 
empowered to receive and subsist upon 
donations and contributions. He could 
assure his right hon. Friend, he didnot want 
to suppress the Roman Catholic College 
of Maynooth. He had never at any pe- 
riod expressed anything so contrary to his 
convictions. Let the Roman Catholics 
educate their own priests, as the Dissenters 
did theirs. He did not propose to bring 
in any Bill to repeal the 35th, or the 40th, 
or the 48th of George II[.; and he would 
in passing notice that the name of that 
Monarch had been used two or three times 
by his right hon Friend, implying that 
even so good a Protestant as George III. 
did not resist this grant. It was a kind 
of argument ad verecundiam, as if he were 
asking them, were they better Protestants 
than George III.? They might perhaps 
be better Protestantsthan Mr, Pitt ; but 
it was wrong to suppose that the Protest- 
antism of George III. was at all consulted 
in this matter. The original Act enabled 
the Roman Catholics to do what they de- 
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sired, and he, for one, would not for an in- 
stant desire to prevent them from receiving 
the subscriptions and donations of their co- 
religionists. He would beg the House to re- 
collect that the pledge of the 5th of May, 
1800, extended as much to the Charter 
Schools and the other Protestant institu- 
tions which had been supported by grants 
from the Irish Parliament, as it did to 
Maynooth; and his complaint was, that 
they were now endowing the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, and withdrawing support from 
Protestant institutions. There was a society 
supported by some Roman Catholic, and by 
many Protestant Members of this House, 
but which he had never supported, as he 
thought it too liberal—he meant the Kil- 
dare Place Society; but from that so- 
ciety Her Majesty’s late Government had 
felt it their duty to withdraw any public 
grant of money because it was of a pro- 
selytising character ; and this, though the 
Secretary of the Admiralty under that 
Administration had been in early times 
the decided supporter of that institution. 
His right hon. Friend had also referred to 
the Colonies, and had asked him if he 
were disinclined to continue this grant, 
why should he support the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in the Colonies? He would 
tell him. In Malta, we maintained the 
Roman Catholic Church on the ground of 
a specific Treaty ; on the same ground 
we maintained it in the Mauritius, and on 
the same ground we maintained it in Ca- 
nada, after having withdrawn all support 
which the Protestant Church had there 
received from us. His complaint was, 
that the reciprocity was all on one side: 
the endowments were all for the Church of 
Rome, and the withdrawals were all from 
Protestant institutions. When he asked 
his right hon. Friend ten days ago what 
his intentions were, with respect to Pro- 
testant objects supported by Parliament- 
ary grant, such as the Universities of 
Scotland, the Dissenters of Ireland, and 
the Regium Donum, and whether he in- 
tended to leave these to the tender mercies 
of an annual Vote of the House of Com- 
mons, his right hon. Friend did not notice 
the others, butfixedon the Regium Donum, 
and said a great part of the recipients of 
it were Arians and Socinians, and asked 
him whether he (Sir R. Inglis) would give 
them a permanent grant. He then replied, 
that if such a measure were proposed, he 
would not oppose it. He had stated his 
doctrine over and over again in this 
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House, that he would not voluntarily 
pay any man for teaching what he 
believed to be—he would not use a harsh 
phrase—erroneous doctrines. If he were 
to be asked how could he, with this prin- 
ciple, justify the Church of England in 
demanding tithes, church rates, and en- 
dowments, he would reply now, as he al- 
ways did, whenever he heard this objec- 
tion, that tithes were the first charge on 
every man’s property, and, whether in 
Tipperary or in Leicestershire, were equally 
due from the owner of the property to the 
holders; and whether he was an ecclesi- 
astic or a layman, the principle was the 
same, and he had as much right to the 
tithes as the owner of the land had toit. 
And so with regard to church rates or 
any other receipt which a man of one re- 
ligion had from a man of another religion ; 
it was a payment, not in respect to creed 
or person, but in respect to property. He 
was, therefore, consistent in saying that 
he would pay no man for teaching what 
he believed to be wrong. The right hon. 
Baronet had made a passing observation, 
that from the poverty of some of the pro- 
fessors, and the indigence of the students, 
it would seem that they were not such 
persons as constituted the body of the 
priesthood in more favoured countries. He 
would say that, looking to the class of per- 
sons from whom the Irish priests were gene- 
rally chosen, there was a strong probabi- 
lity that they were not such by birth and 
education as were likely to be most influ- 
ential for good. But nothing could be 
wilder or more visionary than the idea 
that by means of this grant they would 
bring the great body of the people of Ire- 
land into communion with the Church of 
England — actually convert the Roman 
Catholic people of Ireland over to the 
Protestant faith. [An Opposition Mem- 
ber : Who arguesso?] That whisper was 
so audible that he could not avoid noticing 
it. He would then tell the hon. Member 
that that argument was lately put forward 
by one of the ablest writers whom he knew. 
He must say, that if he wanted to con- 
vert the body of the Irish people to his 
faith, he thought he should have a much 
better chance of succeeding in that object 
by leaving the priests in their present po- 
sition, than by making them all Wise- 
mans, Bossuets, and Bellarmines. What 
was the fact? In the last newspaper 
which he had read, it would be found that 
Mr. O’Connell had stated that the grant 
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ought to have been 70,000/. when he sup- 
posed it was to be 20,0001. ; and he ap- 
prehended, therefore, that if Her Majesty’s 
Government thought to propitiate Mr. 
O'Connell by bringing in their present 
measure, they would be disappointed, and 
fail in the object as decidedly as in every 
other attempt that had been made to con- 
ciliate that learned Gentleman. Again, 
Mr. O'Connell alluded to the subject in 
that House on the 31st of September, 
1831, when he said,— 


“He owned he did not feel flattered—Ire- 
Jand did not feel flattered—by the importance 
attached by the right hon. Secretary (now Lord 
Stanley) to this grant. The amount of it was 
nothing ; and if it were withheld altogether, 
and he should not mind if it were, the Roman 
Catholic priesthood could still be as well pro- 
vided for.” 


Why that was the very doctrine of the 
Prime Minister of this country at the pre- 
sent day. The right hon. Gentleman, 
when he urged upon the House not to 
decrease the grant on account of the in- 
convenience and evils such a step would 
produce, said, ‘* Don’t suppose you would 
get rid of the institution. It would be 
supported as well by the people of Ire- 
land then as it is now. If your object is 
todo away with Maynooth, do not con- 
sider that that object will be effected by 
the discontinuance of your Parliamentary 
grant.”” He hoped that he had not alto- 
gether failed in proving that if the pro- 
posed measure were to be defended, it was 
not to be defended on the ground of any 
compact expressed or implied by Act of 
Parliament, or by unbroken custom. Its 
defence, if it could be defended, must 
rest, as he apprehended, on the ground 
of expediency. And although he was not 
fond of that word, yet tried, as he thought 
it should always be, by considerations of 
principles as distinct from secular advantage, 
he could not but think that even on the 
ground of expediency the measure of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would fail as signally 
as it deserved. He did not object to the 
Roman Catholics having as full an oppor- 
tunity of educating their own ministers as 
any other body of Dissenters; and he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman upon 
what ground he exempted the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland from the obligation 
to maintain their own ministers in the 
same manner as our Dissenting brethren 
did in this country? He believed there 
Was no institution now in existence for 
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the education of the ministers of any de- 
nomination of Christians, which was main- 
tained by the State, except the Roman 
Catholics. And what, he desired to know, 
was the special ground for making that 
exception? In point of fact, by any sup- 
port which incidentally and indirectly the 
State gave to the Roman Catholic Church, 
they were creating an antagonist principle 
to the Established Church ; exactly in pro- 
portion as they multiplied the priests of the 
Church of Rome, educated at the public 
expense, they were providing foes for the 
nearer and he hoped dearer intitutions of our 
own land. These Roman Catholic priests 
could not be consistent and conscientious 
if they did not regard the Protestant Es- 
tablishment, not merely as a nuisance in 
the sight of man, but as a great evil in the 
sight of God; and therefore not merely 
sordid considerations should induce them 
to endeavour to root it out of the land, 
but their duty to their Creator ought to 
compel them to combine to take the same 
course. Was it, then, consistent with the 
principles of the British Government to 
create a body of men, animated as they 
were known to be by feelings so natural 
as he had attributed to them? But it 
was also said, that the Roman Catholics 
ought to have a share in the fund granted 
by Parliament for the education of the 
people. Who prevented that? They came 
in under the Parliamentary grant, pre- 
cisely as any other persons, either of the 
Church or of any Dissenting body. It was 
not, therefore, with repect to the education 
of the people that the Roman Catholic was 
entitled to have any pre-eminence; he had 
already a fair share of public money ; and 
he (Sir R. Inglis) held that there was no- 
thing in the character of the Romish 
Church or ‘its people to entitle them to 
any pre-eminence or distinction. The 
folly of educating, by means of a State 
provision, a class of men whose views and 
whose Church were decidedly hostile to 
the State Church, was paralleled, so far 
as he could see, by nothing but the folly 
of the Dutch, who sold gunpowder to 
their enemies and besiegers. In propor- 
tion as we contributed to the multiplication 
of Roman Catholic ministers in any part 
of the kingdom, we were providing for the 
destruction of our own Church. He could 
not consent, then, in the name of God, 
to teach, or pay any other man for teach- 
ing, that which he believed to be contrary 
to the word and truth of God. No cons 


sideration would induce him to give his 
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consent to any enlargement, he would 
not say of this system of error in par- 
ticular, but of any known system of error. 
Had he been called on to agree to this 
grant at any time between the years 1500 
and 1820, he might, perhaps, have been 
required to recognise the implied obliga- 
tion ; but that obligation no longer existed, 
and he felt entitled to oppose it. In regard 
to the conscientious objection to the grant, 
he was inclined to dispute one proposition 
which had been laid down, not in that 
House, but elsewhere, by one who, on the 
score of his public and private character, 
was entitled to the highest respect. He 
could not agree with that right hon. Gen- 
tleman, that any State could have what he 
called a State conscience. He believed in 
a certain individual conscience, and he 
thought that was sufficient for all pur- 
poses. On this ground, therefore, he most 
fully recognised the right of her Majesty’s 
Government to propose the measure. He 
believed that they had no motive for doing 
so but the belief that they were doing their 
duty; but at the same time he also, in the 
exercise of the same right, felt most im- 
pressively called on to repudiate their 
course, and to resist their further progress 
in the measure. He was most anxious not 


to say anything that would be disrespectful 
to his right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government ; but he could not but feel 
that the greater part of the speech he had 
made on that occasion might, after all, 
have been made at a much earlier period 


of his political life. He hoped his right 
hon. Friend would excuse the observation; 
but it appeared to him that there was 
nothing in the facts brought forward by 
his right hon. Friend on that occasion 
that was not equally as patent to observa- 
tion, and as stringent in its conclusions on 
any man’s conscience, in the year 1813, 
when the right hon. Baronet was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, as it was at the 
present moment. He was desirous of mak- 
ing these observations in a manner as little 
offensive as possible ; but he could not also 
help wishing that the passage which he had 
already quoted from the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet on the 23rd of June, 1840, 
had been more distinct as to the measures 
which should proceed from him. And with 
regard to all the conclusions which his 
right hon. Friend had so inevitably drawn 
from the state of the legislation, the wants 
of the people, and the duties of their go- 
vernors, he could not but wish that the 
country had been enlightened upon them 
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by his right hon. Friend at an earlier 
period. He cordially agreed in the maxim, 
that to do right was better late than never ; 
but in this case the question was, whether 
what they were about to do was right ; and 
he had troubled the House to but little 
purpose if he had not shown them that 
that course was not only not right, but 
that it was specifically wrong. ‘Therefore 
he was entitled to say, that he wished they 
had known the intentions of the right hon, 
Baronet at an earlier period. He could 
not help feeling that the House and the 
country had been taken by surprise by the 
right hon. Baronet. All our legislation 
was founded—he was not ashamed to avow 
it—on the Protestant Christianity of the 
country. For the last three centuries that 
had been the distinguishing character and 
essence of the Constitution. Little by lit- 
tle, we had seen the distinguishing marks 
of the Protestant Constitution shattered in 
the warfare of the last few years, The 
meteor flag, to which we had so long 
looked with admiration, had been shattered 
and torn, but the Protestant colours were 
still at the mast-head; and, so long as a 
single shred of the old fla lasted, he for 
one would endeavour to nail it to that 
mast, and he would fight as unflinchingly for 
it and under it as when, in brighter days, 
it waved entire and untorn over our Em. 
pire. With these feelings, and thanking 
the House for its patient and kind atten- 
tion, he begged to conclude by giving a 
distinct negative to the proposal of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Bernal Osborne said, amidst the 
long series of struggles of which Ireland 
had been the subject, the only thing left 
there which was anything like a national 
institution was the Roman Catholic Church, 
which remained as a monument to all ages 
of the wickedness and folly of religious per- 
secution, The right hon. Baronet seemed 
disposed to take the advice of the late 
Bishop of Killaloe ; and as he found it im- 
possible to turn 7,000,000 of Irish into 
Protestants, he was determined to do all 
he could to make them good Catholics. 
The right hon. Gentleman had given a 
history of the origin and progress of May- 
nooth; and, having done so, he was sur- 
prised to hear the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Oxford denying that there was 
any compact as to the College of Maye 
nooth. The hon. Daronet, no doubt, was 
not aware that when an application was 
made for the establishment of Maynooth, 
it was intended that Protestants also 
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should be admitted. The Irish Parliament 
answered the appeal made to it by allow- 
ing the College to be founded; but they 
prohibited, by Statute, any Protestant 
from entering the walls of the College. 
But when the Parliament made that pro- 
hibition, there was a lay college attached 
to the Catholic College. It so continued 
until 1801, when Mr. Abbott, afterwards 
Lord Colchester, objected to the lay col- 
lege, which was subsequently discontinued. 
It was not, then, the fault of the Roman 
Catholics that this was made exclusively 
an ecclesiastical College. There seemed 
to be very general misapprehension as to 
the course pursued by the Roman Catholic 
authorities with regard to the teaching at 
Maynooth. It was not, perhaps, generally 
known that every student there was re- 
quired to have a copy of the Bible; and 
notwithstanding the scanty funds of the 
institution, 300 copies had been distributed 
at a price reduced from two guineas to 
fourteen shillings. They had also sup- 
pressed all notes which could have any 
reference to the prejudices of their Pro- 
testant brethren. A great many remarks 
had been made about the low standard of 
education among the priests. He had even 
heard such remarks made by hon. Gentle- 


men and noble Lords in such language 
that he had required to know that they 
occupied such positions, or he could not 


have supposed it possible. If the Irish 
priest was sometimes wrong in his ortho- 
graphy, or committed a lapsus lingue, he 
thought that specimens of similar errors 
might also be found among their accusers. 
He need only refer the House to one case 
—that of a noble Marquess, still, as at the 
time to which he referred, Lord Lieutenant 
of a county. He alluded to the letter of the 
Marquessof Westmeath,which had appeared 
in the papers, and was, no doubt, familiar 
to hon. Members. ‘The noble Lord had 
some squabble with a Catholic priest about 
a right of way to a chapel; and it was 
thus the noble Lord wrote to the editor of 
the Dublin Evening Mail—a paper, no 
doubt, known to the hon. Member for 
Dublin (Mr. Gregory) that he saw oppo- 
site:— 

“Please to observe how Priest Carey spells 
—the word ‘incroach’ is a specimen; and I 
have just, on closing this, received a letter full 
of this sort of vituperation from Priest Carey, 
such as these amphibious creatures mistake for 
spirit; wherever he having to use the word 
‘precedent,’ spells it ‘ pressident ;’ one s not 
being sufficient, he gives it two, with ani, I 
preserve the originals as a testimony of the 
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state of education that precious seminary at 
Maynooth gives to the faithful clergy who have 
now got their unwashed feet upon the necks 
of this poor misguided and much-to-be-com- 
miserated people. Of course I never should 
have thought of a correspondence with any of 
those emaciated vermin unless forced, as I 
was, to answer the application in the present 
case.” 
If the noble Lord who remarked upon 
the priest for being so prodigal of his s s, 
had only the slight advantages which the 
State gave to the clergyman, it was pro- 
bable that the noble Lord’s grammar would 
have been as vicious as his style. He was 
surprised that the hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford had not alluded to 
the low origin of the Roman Catholic 
priests ; for some hon. Gentlemen seemed 
to think that fashion and gentility were 
necessary in a parish priest. On the same 
ground they might have objected to the 
apostles. Having paid some little atten- 
tion to the subject, he thought that hon. 
Gentlemen who made such objections 
were ignorant of the genius and system of 
the Roman Catholic religion. It had al- 
ways been part and parcel of the Roman 
Catholic policy to raise the great body of 
the clergy from the working classes ; and 
for this reason—that in the middle ages, 
and even subsequently, the higher classes 
monopolized all the places of power and 
influence ; and it was in the Church alone 
that the democratic energy could find an 
outlet for its ambition. To this policy 
they owed some of their most learned scho- 
lars, and the Church some of its most pious 
saints; and he would remind the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford, that 
had it not been for this system, Luther 
himself would have remained a farmer- 
peasant. Let them look at the course pur 
sued for the last fifty years. What was 
the evidence of Dr. Crotty, given before 
the Commission appointed to inquire into 
the state of Maynooth in 1826? He said— 
“Roman Catholic bishops are always anx- 
ious to procure young men of the most decent 
families to be members of Maynooth; but it 
is impossible to find a sufficient number to 
supply the wants of Roman Catholic minise 
ters. The labours of a Roman Catholic cler- 
gyman are far greater than the public are 
aware of. They are frequently exposed to the 
most imminent danger of losing their health 
and lives in visiting, at night, the wretched 
hovels of the peasantry, where nothing is found 
but misery and contagious disorder. There 
are no temporal inducements for the children 
of the higher classes to become priests !” 


He could himself bear testimony to the 
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exertions and privations of the much belied 
priests. Now, he had been forcibly struck 
with an observation of Mr. David Hume 
bearing upon this subject. In one of his 
Essays he said, that the provinces of abso- 
lute monarchy were always better treated 
than those of free states; and he instanced 
Ireland, as affording an illustration of the 
fact. Now, he would test this statement 
by the example of a neighbouring nation, 
the Government of which was an absolute 
monarchy ; at least, the country was not 
in the enjoyment of the representative 
system—he referred to Prussia. The here- 
ditary dominions of the Prussian Crown 
being Protestant, by the Treaty of 1815, 
the Rhenish States, in which there was a 
considerable Roman Catholic population, 
were annexed to the Prussian territory. 
The first step taken by the late King of 
Prussia, under these circumstances, was to 
found a Roman Catholic seminary at the 
University of Bonn. The next was, to 
place himself in communication with the 
Pope. Jn 1821, though no Concordat was 
signed, the Pope issued a bull, by which 
he empowered the Crown to direct the 
chapters to confer with it in reference to 
the election of Roman Catholic bishops. 
Nay, more, all the correspondence between 


the Pope and the clergy had to pass under 


the cognizance of the Government. If 
this arrangement answered in Prussia, why 
should it not here? It could hardly be 
supposed, when the Pope was on such a 
friendly footing with the present Govern- 
ment, that he would have the least objec- 
tion to correspondence passing through 
their hands. Now, there were two classes 
of opponents to this measure. The first 
class, amongst whom were several friends 
of his own, consisted of those who were 
opposed to the grant because they objected 
to the principle of making a State provision 
for the members of any Church. The 
second class was represenied by the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford, 
who, thinking that he had got an exclu- 
sive monopoly of the truth, objected to 
what he called the endowment of error. 
Now, with reference to the first class 
of opponents, although he differed from 
them in opinion, he must confess that 
their arguments were comprehensible ; but 
he would remind them that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were perfectly ready 
to repudiate any bounty of the State, even 
for the education of their ecclesiastics. It 
was difficult, however, to meet the objec- 
tion of the hon, Member for the University 
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of Oxford, who objected to the endowment 
of what he called “ religious error?” He 
was here compelled to adopt the language 
of Mr. Burke, and to ask who was to be 
the proper judge as to what was religious 
error. Was that House to go into a 
Committee for the discovery of religious 
truth? The Treasury, he imagined, was of 
no religious persuasion—omnes eodem co- 
gimur. The question was, after all, not 
whether there should be Roman Catholic 
priests in Ireland, but whether the priests 
should be good or bad, literate or illiterate, 
clergymen or demagogues. Were they 
prepared to enact the penal laws proscrib. 
ing the Roman Catholic worship? Was 
there to be a kind of religious scale in re- 
ference to this matter? Every year they 
had had a sham fight ; but if the sum were 
rather more than doubled, the Protestant 
religion was supposed to be in especial 
danger. Why, they had already endowed 
the Roman Catholic Church by empower- 
ing grand juries to vote money to be paid out 
of the county rates for the erection of Roman 
Catholic chapels; and those who objected 
to this measure after that belonged to the 
class who exhibited tremendous facilities for 
straining at guats and swallowing camels. 
Since the period of the Union the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland, whose members 
might be taken at 850,000, had received 
5,207,000/.; the Protestant Dissenters 
had received 1,019,000/.: and the Roman 
Catholic Church, whose members consti- 
tuted the bulk of the community, had re- 
ceived only 365,670/. Now, agreeing as he 
did with the policy of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s measure, the question arose in his 
mind from what fund this grant should be 
supplied? The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) having alluded to the probability 
of the Roman Catholic gentry contributing 
towards the furtherance of the object, he 
could not but express his own regret that 
they had not already contributed to a 
greater extent. It appeared that they 
subscribed the sum of 10,000/. a-year to 
the Society at Lyons for the Propagation 
of the Faith. Might he be permitted to 
suggest to them that it would be much 
wiser and more charitable to confine that 
sum to the education of their own people? 
But he must now revert to the question, 
whence were the funds to be derived for 
the endowment of the College of May- 
nooth? He could not but foresee that the 
Resolutions which they were about to pass 
involved the ultimate endowment of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; and he, for one, 
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was not prepared to take a large sum of 
money from taxes principally paid by the 
English people for the endowment of a 
creed to which they entertained very strong 
objections. But was there no other source 
from which the money could be obtained ? 
He put it to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—the only Cabinet Minister whom he 
saw in his place—whether the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners, acting under the Tem- 
poralities Act, were not at that moment 
possessed of a great deal of money of which 
they knew not how to make use? He 
very much regretted that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield had not on that 
occasion thought proper to move his 
Amendment ; because he thought that, by 
voting this money from the Consolidated 
Fund, they would, in fact, be propping up 
the defective system of the Irish Estab- 
lished Church. When he considered the 
anomaly which that Church presented, the 
scanty congregations which attended its 
places of worship, while the despised 
chapels of the Roman Catholics were 
thronged, he certainly felt that it was 
vain to vote money to Maynooth in the 
manner proposed. Never would the ques- 
tion of the grievances of Ireland be finally 
settled until they made the Established 
Church of Ireland commensurate with its 
population, and not with its territorial 
wants. He was a sincere member of the 
Established Church ; but he did not think 
that the starving peasantry of Ireland 
could look on the clergy of the Irish Es- 
tablished Church, “ clothed in purple and 
fine linen,” and “faring sumptuously 
every day,” as the exponents of that reli- 
gion the lowliness of which the apostles 
preached. He sympathized most warmly 
with the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
in the difficult situation in which he was 
placed ; but he must permit him to say 
that his ditficulty was greatly increased by 
the peculiar reserve which had distin- 
guished his political career in that House. 
He thought he would find himself in what 
the people of America vulgarly called ‘* a 
fix.” He recollected that on the right 
hon, Baronet’s inauguration upon the Trea- 
sury Bench, when he (Captain B. Osborne) 
first entered the House, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Kent, 
with that remarkable solemnity which al- 
ways marked his addresses in Parliament, 
and with great force and vigour, invoked 
a blessing on his head. He knew not 
whether that right hon. Gentleman was 
satisfied with the working of his incanta- 
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tion; but this he knew, that a great 
change had come over the spirit of the 
right hon. Baronet; so much so, that he 
thought they would be obliged to call to 
their aid those Custom-house officers who 
were able to discriminate between clayed 
sugars in order to detect any material dif- 
ference between the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) and the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell), who sat on his own side of the 
House. He (Captain B. Osborne) could 
respect the honest intolerance and the 
conscientious bigotry of those who had 
always sincerely opposed this grant ; but it 
should be some consolation to the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment to recollect that the same cry that 
was now heard was raised when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dun- 
garvon was appointed a Member of the 
Privy Council. What was now said of 
those noble Lords and right hon. Gentle- 
men who formerly exhibited to the con- 
stituencies wooden bibles and pasteboard 
crowns he would not pretend to determine. 
That was a question which he must leave 
to themselves. 

Mr. Gregory : I am far from convinced 
by any of the arguments that have been 
employed by the right hon. Baronet this 
evening of the policy of carrying into law 
the Bill he has laid before the House. The 
original grounds, as he has himself stated, 
for granting a sum of money towards the 
support of Maynooth College, was to ob- 
viate the jacobinical tendency of a foreign 
education, and to provide instruction at 
home for the Roman Catholic clergy. In 
making that endowment, the Government 
of the day expected to see spring up a 
clergy not merely well-instructed, but loyal, 
peaceful, and devoted to,the institutions of 
their country. The fallacy of these ex- 
pectations we have lived long enough to 
experience. But, Sir, if in 1795 Mr. Pitt 
fell into an error, the mistake was most 
pardonable, and was one the wisest might 
have been betrayed into. He kad had no 
benefit from experience—from bygone facts 
he could form no deductions. He and the 
Government of the day had every reason 
to expect a happy result from the experi- 
ment. Yet what is the state of the case— 
and what benefits has Ireland derived from 
the endowment? Mr. Grattan had been 
cited by the right hon. Baronet as the 
great advocate of this measure—but I will 
quote the words of Mr. Grattan in 1808, 
and ask the House have his expectations 
been fulfilled? He advocated the increase 
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of the grant in that year, in the hope that 
by a home education at Maynooth, the 
Roman Catholic clergy would become a less 
political clergy, to the great danger of 
overthrowing the Government. [am un- 
willing to enter upon this dangerous topic 
—I am unwilling to rouse the bitterness 
of religious animosity. It is enough for 
me to say, that the experience of last year 
ought to convince any British Government 
that the endowment of Maynooth has not 
promoted the tranquillity of Ireland. What 
course, then, do Her Majesty’s Ministers 
adopt ? what remedy do they apply to this 
acknowledged evil? They propose to 
increase the grant; they understand how 
pleasantly the human mind is affected by 
specious parodoxes. Could we have a 
prettier paradox than the present Bill? To 
render evil impotent, we increase its 
powers ; the very strength we grant will 
be the source of weakness; the stability 
we confer, bears within itself the elements 
of caducity ; by paying a premium to agi- 
tation, agitation will be settled; by in- 
creasing the power of the storm, we are to 
lull the waves into tranquillity. I pre- 
sume the preamble of this Bill will be 
‘worded something to this  effect:— 
“ Whereas the grant of money to May- 
nooth College, instituted from 1795, has 
not been attended with any beneficial ef- 
fect to Ireland ; and whereas the Roman 
Catholic priesthood educated at that semi- 
nary are most indisposed to British con- 
nexion ; be it therefore enacted, that the 
aforesaid grant be increased from 8,000/. 
per annum to 26,300/., in order that the 
power of that institution may be aug- 
mented, its influence more widely spread 
by the increase of funds.” Why, Sir, this 
is the argument of the drunkard, after his 
debauch! He endeavours to cure the ef- 
fects of his intemperance by having re- 
course to fresh and more copious draughts. 
We have heard a great deal this evening 
about the benefits of that increased grant ; 
but it appears to me that the arguments 
employed in favour of it, have a remarkably 
Janus-like appearance—the one face osten- 
tatiously proclaims to the Catholics of Ire- 
land the liberality of this Vote, which ex- 
acts no pledge—institutes no inquiry— 
claims no reciprocity : the other face, how- 
ever, looking to Protestant Ireland, declares 
that that Bill will be the most beneficial 
thing in the world for its interest—that 
instead of turbulent and political priests, 
we shall, in no short period of time, be 
blessed with a Catholic clergy, with more 
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than the religion and zeal of their foreign 
educated predecessors, and with equal po« 
liteness, learning, and refinement. But 
even more than that is held out, to force 
the way for its reception, and to soothe the 
apprehensions of the alarmed. It is to be 
the grand instrument for the Protestant- 
izing of Ireland. Such are the words os. 
tentatiously committed to print in capital 
letters by a daily paper, supposed in some 
degree to reflect the opinions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The moment I read 
that paragraph anew light seemed to burst 
upon me. ‘* Then,” said I, ‘‘have we, 
the Protestants of Ireland, for the last four 
years been disquieting ourselves because the 
Government will lend no assistance to 
scriptural education—will not place a 
penny at the disposal of the Church Edu- 
cation Society, which, for old acquaintance 
sake, and the apparent sympathy that once 
existed between the occupiers of the Trea- 
sury Bench and the Kildare-place Society, 
we were credulous enough to imagine they 
would have done.” But if that argument 
be true, it is quite evident they have acted 
very wisely, that their denial of funds has 
arisen purely from excessive zeal for Pro- 
testantism, and that both the increase of 
money to Maynooth, and the denial of 
money to Kildare-place, originate from the 
same anxious and affectionate regard for 
the Established Church. Give a grant to 
Maynooth, you will Protestantize Ireland ; 
of course the contrary follows. Give a 
grant to Kildare-place, and you Romanize 
Ireland. Strange gold this Treasury gold, 
that is to transmute all it touches into its 
contrary — Romanism into Protestantism— 
Protestantism into Romanism. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there are two classes of 
persons in Great Britain who do hold by 
these opinions—namely, Roman Catholics, 
and those who are not Roman Catholics. 
But toconfirm their reasoning, these arguers 
cry out, “ Look at the unwillingness of the 
Catholic clergy to accept this boon—they 
see the danger of it—their eyes are not 
closed to their destruction ; but their laity 
compels them to receive it.” But will any 
one conceive the Roman Catholic laity to 
be so indifferent to the religion they pro- 
fess, as to compel their clergy to any 
course likely to affect the stability of their 
Church ? are they less clearsighted than our- 
selves ? have penal lawsalienated their affec- 
tions? It is an absurdity on the face of it. 
This is a boon to them, a great concession, 
a concession of principle; an acknowledg- 
ment of their Church by the State—a union 
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commenced by the Bequest Act, consum- , has it shed one gleam of light upon the 
mated by the present Bill. Such small | dark surface of Irish history ? and can it be 
acknowledgment as payment to the Roman | supposed that among all those that enter 
Catholic chaplains of poor-houses and to | into and issue from its walls, there be 
gaol chaplains, which the right hon. Ba- | none upon whom Providence has conferred 
ronet alleges, and the like, are but minor | the divine particulum aure—the learning 
inconsistencies. I am much puzzled and | and the eloquence, amid all her sorrows 
perplexed when I think how all this has | and distractions, Ireland’s unalienated and 
come about. How can it be so? Have! unalienable heritage? You provide no 
we not the most decided expression of | adequate remedy by your Bill for the evils 
opinion on the part of the Prime Minister, | we complain of. ‘Things are left precisely 
and that not long ago, against this identi- | as they were; and one of the great faults 
cal union? Did not the right hon. Ba- | of this system, Sir, what I condemn, is 
ronet oppose the Motion of the noble Lord | this, namely, its tendency to launch at 
the Member for Lancashire, for paying the | once into action, into positions the most 
Roman Catholic Clergy, expressly on this | responsible for good or evil, young men, 
ground—that the Government would do utterly unacquainted with the world, who 
nothing that looked like uniting the State have had no opportunities of forming 
in any way with Papacy? It seems, how- | their opinions, of divesting their minds of 
ever, in 1845, that these scruples have dis- | prejudice, and error, the sure offspring of 
appeared—the ceremony may be performed seclusion and exclusiveness. Looked upon 
—the objections formerly entertained | as a higher being, and invested almost with 
against the character of the betrothed may superstitious reverence by those under his 
be got over. True, he has been hitherto , charge, his previous mode of life renders 
somewhat turbulent, somewhat given to the Catholic clergyman unwilling to enter 
agitation, not over respectful to his bride, into society, where he would be but on an 
nor over scrupulous in his remarks upon | equality, but where his presence would 
her character, and that of her relatives. | dispel many a distrust and misconception. 
But what matter—we are all liable to The comparative moderation of the tone 
error. In married life he will, no doubt, | and language of the priesthood ministering 
settle down into a decent and reputable | in large towns—men daily accustomed to 
quiescence, and, the right hon. Baronet | mingle in the society of their equals, is 
will prove how he has discarded his former | corroborative of what I have advanced. I 
suspicions and dislikes, and, overruling the | do not see how the increase of this grant 
first causes and impediments that interfere | will remedy this defect. You may pro- 
in the different readings of the bans, will duce a higher standard of scholastic learn- 
himself join in indissoluble wedlock those | ing, but the tendencies will remain the 


hitherto discordant hands, and lead off in; same. Far better, in my opinion, would 


the grand epithalmic chorus which will | it have been that the right hon. Baronet 
wind up these proceedings and this debate. | should have adopted his second alternative 
And may I, too, be allowed, although an | —should have come down and _ proposed 
unwilling spectator, to express my fervent | to do away altogether with the College of 
hope that in the process of time, when the | Maynooth, applying the funds hitherto 
fruits of this union shall see the light, that | voted for that Seminary, and as much more 
the answer to our anxious inquiries may be | as he deemed amply sufficient for that 
—that the mother and child are both doing | purpose, for the establishment throughout 
well. This is not a question as to whether | the land of colleges for every persuasion, 
the Roman Catholic priesthood should be | where Irishmen would have met Irishmen 
educated or not. Never, never would I rise | —where difference of religion would not 
in my place an advocate of ignorance, and all | produce hostility of feeling—whereby those 
its concomitant misfortunes. Let them be | dedicated to the holy calling would not 
educated, and take that position in society | enter upon it without some previous know- 
and in public estimation which the holiness | ledge of mankind—where kindly feelings 
of their calling, as ministers of religion, | might be engendered, not unlikely to be 
undoubtedly proclaims it their right to do. | extended from the individual to the class. 
But I do, without entering intu particulars, | 1 have looked upon that question almost 
protest against the fruits of Maynooth | entirely in a political point of view; I have 
education: it has existed now for fifty | opposed it mainly on that ground; but 
years, and has it added one single constel- | there are other higher, graver, and more 
lation to the galaxy of Irish eminence? | important reasons which the House must 
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entertain before that Bill passes into law. 
Into these I do not enter; I shall leave 
them to hon. Members who, both from 
their ability and high character, are far 
better calculated than myself to deliver 
them with the force and solemnity they 
deserve. 
ward by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of Oxford with his 
usual fearlessness and ability. And in 
conclusion, I trust, that in the remarks I 
have made, I have not been betrayed into 


any expression of religious or sectarian , 


violence. It is far from my intention to 
have done so; I have no wish to give 
offence to Roman Catholic Gentlemen op- 
posite, for many of whom I have the most 
sincere regard. Let them, therefore, at- 
tribute any unstudied word or unguarded 
expression, not to malice prepense, but to 
the great difficulties that a person so little 
accustomed as myself to obtrude upon the 
House must ever be subject to. But I 
have had a duty to perform, not merely to 
deliver my own sentiments, but that of 
the great constituency I represent. And 


Iam bound to tell the House that that 
measure has excited a deep feeling of sor- 
row and resentment among the Protestants 
of Ireland. Nevertheless, Sir, I am not 
of that disposition to wish that my prog- 


nostications may turn out correct, if con- 
tinued evil be the result. Far rather 
would I see my words gainsayed, my argu- 
ments overthrown, if by the result of this 
measure we shall see in a few years spring- 
ing up amongst us a Catholic priesthood 
the advocates of order and tranquillity, not 
marshallers and leaders of an eager and 
excited peasantry, but commanding the 
respect and conciliating the good will of 
the highest as well as of the lowest, bring- 
ing their acquirements and their influence, 
not to sever, but to rivet the links of friend- 
ship and mutual interest, by which nature 
has intended our country and this to be 
indissolubly joined. 

Lord F. Egerton said, that after the 
speech of his right hon. Friend, which had, 
he thought, entirely exhausted all the 
topics which could be alleged in behalf of 
this measure, it was not his intention to 
enter largely into the subject ; but he was 
anxious not to allow the debate to go to a 
division without giving some brief expres- 
sion to his sentiments; because he was 
cognizant and deeply sensible of the fact, 
that the vote which he was about to give 
would be at variance with the opinions 
entertained by many of those whose coun- 
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| tenance and support in that part of the 
| country which he had the honour to repre. 
_sent he had always regarded as the greatest 
honour, and as the only reward which he 
| could look for in his political career. It was, 
| therefore, with regret that he found him- 
self obliged to encounter any difference of 
| opinion with supporters such as those ; but 
‘he could only say, that as he came into 
Parliament perfectly unfettered, in the free 
and independent expression of his opinions 
on all occasions, he felt bound on this occa- 
sion, as on others, to follow the dictates of 
his own judgment ; and that if the result 
should be that he must quit his seat, he 
should be prepared to do that. He was 
anxious, therefore, not to give a silent vote, 
or a cold support to his right hon. Friend’s 
| proposition. He would not enter on the 
question whether we were called on to 
continue the establishment at Maynooth up 
to its present amount; it was clear that 
whatever contract there might be to main- 
tain the present establishment, either in 
consequence of what passed in 1795, or at 
the time of the Union, or under the Ad- 
ministration of Mr. Percival, there was not 
a contract to increase the amount voted for 
it; and it was not on the ground of con- 
tract that he placed the question. But as to 
abolishing the contract altogether, as the 
hon. Baronet who had first spoken seemed 
to wish, inthat he must say he totally dif- 
fered from him ; because that course seemed 
to him to be dangerous to the State; be- 
cause that course would be considered as an 
insult and an injury to the Irish people; 
and because that course would prove, he 
firmly believed, only a peril the more to the 
Established Church, and not a benefit or a 
boon to that Church in Ireland. The course, 
therefore, that in his opinion Parliament 
had to adopt, was either to maintain the 
grant at its present amount, or to increase 
it as Parliament might think fit. Now, 
the sum at which his right hon. Friend 
(Sir R. Peel) had stated the cost per head 
of education there, was, as far as his short 
experience at the War Office went, about 
31. less than the cost to the country of each 
private soldier. He believed 251. a year 
was the cost of each private soldier; while 
at Maynooth the cost of each student was 
221. or 23/. a year. He certainly, there« 
fore, could not be deterred by the magni- 
tude of the proposed grant from voting for 
the measure of his right hon. Friend. With 
respect to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Dublin (Mr. Gregory) he must say, 
and he thought the House would concur 
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with him, that no Roman Catholic could 
have listened to it and taken the slightest 
offence at anything which fell from the 
hon. Member, who throughout had used 
the language of a generous opponent. It 
was now twenty years ago since he had the 
honour of inviting the House to assent to 
a rather larger measure; therefore, with 
reference to his constituents, he had no- 
thing to reproach himself with on the score 
of consistency ; but when he was told by 
persons whom he regarded with sincere re- 
spect, because he believed they were ac- 
tuated by nothing but the most conscien- 
tious objections to this course, that this 
grant ought not to be made to a religion 
in which he and they did not believe, he 
acknowledged he had no argument to offer ; 
he could only say that his religion did not 
prevent him from taking that course ; and 
he would add, that he could not think pro- 
fessions of faith and religious dogmas were 
suited to the atmosphere of the House of 
Commons. He hoped his religion would 
not be tried by any other test than his prac- 
tice ; and he could only repeat, in answer 
to such objectors, that his religion did not 
prevent him from giving the vote he was 
about to record ; he could only say that if, on 
coniderations so high and so uncontrollable 
as these, he were prevented from joining 
in this Vote, he should deeply regret it; 
for, if such considerations prevented him 
from making what on other grounds he 
considered to be a just and liberal grant— 
if, he said, believing from what he knew of 
Ireland, of the state of her wants, and of 
the state of public feeling on this subject, 
that it was not only a just and liberal, but 
a necessary grant, he were prevented by 
such considerations from participating in 
the Vote, he thought he should be obliged 
to go further ; he thought he should have 
tosay that he thought this country was 
incapable of maintaining her Colonial do- 
minions on the principle on which alone it 
was possible for her to maintain them. In 
fact, he must go further still, if, with the 
knowledge he had of Ireland, and with the 
feelings he was possessed with and the de- 
sire for her good which animated him, he 
were prevented by the considerations he had 
mentioned from exercising this liberality 
towards her—he must go further, and must 
be led to the conclusion that it was impos- 
sible for him to say, that which he trusted 
he should ever say while life remained, 
that he was an opponent of the miserable 
proposition of a repeal of the connexion be- 
tween the two countries. Leave England, 
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he must in that case say, to her Protestant 
integrity, and do the best way you Irish 
can, and take your own affairs into your 
own management. He should have a diffi- 
culty in not coming to that conclusion if 
he were prevented and foreclosed by his re- 
ligious feelings from coming to this Vote. 
With regard to the expressions which had 
fallen from his right hon. Friend on occa- 
sion of the measure of 1825, to which the 
hon. Member for Dublin (Mr. Gregory) 
had referred, he had certainly not a dis- 
tinct recollection of the words which hon. 
Members had used in that debate; but he 
did remember that the Government of that 
day had made a proposition on the subject, 
and that proposition he had brought for- 
ward in the House; and he also well re 
membered the patience with which he had 
been heard by the House, and that the 
proposition had not met with opposition on 
any firm grounds of opposition to an in- 
crease of the grant, and be believed the 
question was decided by a small majority 
on that occasion. Now, he had never 
materially altered his opinions as to the 
expediency of the measure he then pro- 
posed ; and if the majority of the people of 
Ireland were polled, and the majority of 
those who were acquainted with the true 
interests of Ireland were polled, he believed 
that that feeling would be found to be 
pretty generally shared in. 

Mr. Ward [who had risen with Lord F. 
Egerton, but given way] was glad that he 
had not interposed between the House and 
the admirable speech of the noble Lord. 
He merely rose to state in the fewest possi- 
ble words the reasons of the vote which he 
should give that night ; but first, he might 
be permitted, as a man who had laboured 
conscientiously and earnestly for ten years 
in this cause, to express the heartfelt gra 
tification with which he had heard many 
of the principles laid down by the right 
hon. Baronet ; it might be permitted toa 
man who had looked for nothing in his poli- 
tical career but the triumph of truth, to ex- 
press his joy at seeing the principles he had 
advocated stated so irresistibly as he felt 
them to have been that night by the right 
hon. Baronet ; for, whatever the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. H. Inglis) might say, the fact 
was, if the hon. Baronet stood a monument 
of Protestant consistency, he was also a mo-= 
nument of blindness to the interests the hon. 
Baronet considered as his own; and notwith- 
standing the forest of petitions of which 
the hon. Baronet had spoken, he believed 
that there was no one in this countr’ who, 
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when the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
came to be calmly reflected on, would find 
bimself able to dissent from the principles 
there laid down. There was one part of 
the speech of the noble Lord in which 
he could not concur. The noble Lord 
said, that he had no argument to offer 
to those who pleaded their conscientious 
scruples against this grant. Now, in his 
opinion the noble Lord had every argu- 
ment to offer against them ; he had justice, 
an appeal to reason, our own past errors, 
and the calamities they had entailed, not 
on Ireland only, but on the Empire at 
large. Thehon. Member for Dublin (Mr. 
Gregory) had spoken, he thought, especially 
considering the city with which the hon. 
Member was connected, with remarkable 
moderation, good taste, and judgment. 
But the hon. Member had referred to the 
measure of 1825, and spoken of the dis- 
appointment of the hopes that were enter- 
tained when the establishment at May- 
nooth was founded. But what grounds 
were there for that? They had professed 
to institute an establishment to teach the 
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he had nailed his flag to the mast, and that 
he should take the sense of the House on 
the proposition. The hon. Baronet had 
asked why we should educate the mi- 
nisters of the Roman Catholic religion ra- 
ther than any other. He would tell the 
hon. Baronet why. Because we had con- 
fiscated to our own use the whole revenues 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, 
and one or two per cent. was all we returned 
them. The hon. Baronet had also asked, 
if these principles now put forward by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) were 
true, how they were not so in 1813? 
They were true then, and he (Mr. Ward) 
only regretted the right hon. Baronet had 
not seen their truth at that time; because 
he believed that if the right hon. Baronet 
had seen it then he would have had the 
moral courage to state his convictions ; and 
he thought it a great misfortune to the 
country that the right hon. Baronet had 
not seen those principles in the same light 





| at that time. He must do justice to the 
|moral courage of a person placed in the 
right hon. Baronet’s position ; and in the 


Roman Catholic priests; but they had | sort of reception his proposition had met 
assigned, many years ago, such salaries to / with from those behind him, and from the 
the professors as the hon. Gentleman would | doubtful support of many before him, it 
not offer to his butler or his cook. How | was impossible to imagine a nobler confes- 
could they expect the students to leave that | sion of error on the part of a public man, 


College with any feeling of respect for the | or a nobler determination to make amends 
Government? How could they expect | for that which he had done wrong. No 
those men to be animated by anything but | doubt the principles which the right hon. 
a rankling feeling of hostility through life? | Gentleman had laid down that evening 
He believed that if the House threw them- were as true at the time of the Act as they 
selves on the generous feelings of the Ro-| were now; and although Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
man Catholics, and if without spoiling the | Fox, Mr. Burke, Lord Grenville, and 
measure (to use the words of the right Earl Grey when he was Lord Howick, had 
hon. Baronet) by any stipulations as to | all concurred in the absolute necessity of 
the mode of teaching, they agreed to grant | dealing upon a comprehensive and liberal 


it in full ; if they dealt with them as men principle with the Roman Catholics, they 


dealing with their fellow-subjects—they | were overruled by what was now admitted 


would reap their harvest in the cordial 
feeling they would find subsisting between 
the two creeds which had been so long un- 


happily separated—as he should always | 


say—by the measures which had been pur- 
sued by the British Parliament. He did 
not believe that the attempt which had 
been made that night by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. H. Inglis) to revive feelings of ani- 
mosity would succeed. He admired the 
consistency and the courage with which the 


hon. Baronet clung to what he almost ad- | 


mitted was a losing cause. The hon. Ba- 
ronet seemed to look back with regret on 
the days when the flag of his cause waved 
in triumph—to the days of George III. 
and Mr. Percival—but still he said, that 


|to be the insanity of the King, and the 
| interests of the country were sacrificed to 
(a mere display of party contest in that 
House. The right hon. Gentleman had 
entered upon a wise course of liberty, and, 
he trusted, of peace ; and, after the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he confessed 
it was with the utmost reluctance that he 
felt it would be his duty to interfere at 
any stage of the progress of the Bill, by 
stating that it was not out of the general 
taxation of the country that this provision 
ought to be made. He gave—he could 
hardly call it his most cordial support, for 
he might say his most cordial tribute of 
admiration to the principles that had 
| emanated from the Government in intro- 
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ducing this measure; but he thought they 
had mistaken the mode in which those 
principles ought to be carried out. As laid 
down by the right hon. Baronet, those 
principles went further than he was dis- 
posed to go now. Before they imposed a 
tax upon Dissenters, upon Presbyterians, 
and upon English Churchmen for the sup- 
port of a creed to which they did not belong, 
they ought to make sure that there were 
not other funds at the disposal of the State 
from which the most secure provision for 
the Catholics ought to come; and there- 
fore at a later period of the Bill he should 
think it his duty to bring that subject be- 
fore the House. However, as to whether 
this Bill should be introduced that evening 
or not, he should give to the right hon. 
Baronet his most cordial and decided sup- 
port, reserving to himself the right of 
stating the mode in which he thought the 
funds ought to be appropriated to the pur- 
poses of a measure that would give uni- 
versal satisfaction to the Catholics of Ire- 
land, and would be, he hoped, the fore- 
runner of a better feeling between the 
inhabitants of this country and Ireland, 
and tend to produce conciliation and peace 
between them. 

Mr. Law had no hesitation in avowing 
the reluctance with which he felt himself 
called upon to offer opposition to the mea- 
sure proposed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
At the same time, he begged to express his 
obligations to that right hon. Gentleman 
for the extreme candour, the full notice, 
and liberal announcement of his intention, 
both at the close of the late Session and 
the commencement of the present. What- 
ever objection could be raised to the prin- 
ciple of the measure, no one could say that 
the country or that House had been taken 
by surprise. Towards the close of the late 
Session, and at the commencement of the 
present, a clear indication was afforded of 
the course on which the Government were 
entering ; and which, though apparently 
trifling, gave in his judgment the clearest 
possible demonstration that the Govern- 
ment were prepared to enter upon a course, 
not only embracing the present measure, 
but extending to others, of equal, if not 
greater importance. He alluded to the 
Commission issued in reference to the 
Roman Catholic Bequests Bill, in which | 
the names of right rev. Prelates of the | 
Roman Catholic Church were not only | 
associated in juxtaposition with the Pri- 
mate of Ireland and the Bishops of the 


United English and Irish Church, but 
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precedence was allotted to those eminent 
and respectable persons of the Roman Ca- 
tholic persuasion, which gave them, as it 
were by anticipation, a position superior in 
rank and degree to Peers of the Realm. 
He did not complain of that course; on 
the contrary, he thought it was an act of 
candour and frankness in announcing that 
the present was but the commencement 
of a course of measures which were here- 
after to be pursued in reference to the 
Roman Catholic establishment; and in 
derogation of the Established and United 
Church of England and Ireland. He felt 
that it was not dealing justly with this 
important subject, to regard it as deter- 
mining the principle of education of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood for the future 
upon an enlarged basis, and by conferring 
a great additional fund; but he could not 
but regard it, whatever might be the im- 
mediate intention of the Government, as a 
precursor either in their hands or of others, 
of measures that would admit of the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and placing it so established in a co-ordi- 
nate position for a time with the United 
Church of England and Ireland. It was 
because he could discover no safety or rest- 
ing-place ultimately between the present 
question and that not remote consequence 
that he had, after much deliberation and 
with great anxiety and regret, arrived at 
the determination that it was his bounden 
duty as regarded the Established Church, 
as regarded those whom he had the honour 
to represent, and the sincerity of his own 
opinions, to offer to this measure his 
decided opposition. His judgment was 
balanced for a very considerable period by 
the expectation, that inasmuch as the 
right hon. Baronet had announced at the 
close of the late Session, and had renewed 
it at the commencement of the present, 
that it was his intention not only to pro- 
pose a liberal grant to the College of May- 
nooth, but to present to the attention of 
the House and to the consideration of Par- 
liament some enlarged scheme of academical 
education that would embrace among the 
higher classes of society gentlemen of all 
religious sects and persuasions; and he had 
hoped, until the right hon. Gentleman had 
actually made his announcement, that the 
extension of the grant to the College of 
Maynooth would have been part and parcel 
of that general scheme, and wonld have 
been calculated to divest it of much of that 
which he felt objectionable in the proposal 
of the Government. When he was called 
D2 
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upon to express his opinion, he trusted that 
he should not for a moment be supposed to 
impute any but the purest motives and in- 
tentions to the Government, who had felt 
it to be their duty, in their construction of 
the supposed obligation of Parliament, to 
submit this measure to the House of Com- 
mons. If he had arrived at the conclusion 
to which the Government had come, that 
that was a contract and obligation of which 
they could not in honour divest themselves, 
it ought not to be a question of money ; 
and if the obligation rested on Parliament 
for the education of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood, it ought to have a liberal 
and enlarged interpretation, and funds ade- 
quate to the purpose should be conferred 
upon that establishment to carry out those 
objects which the Government believed 
they were bound to maintain. However 
deeply too the public might be interested 
in the decision to which they might come 
upon this matter—however it might in- 
volve some of the greatest interests in this 
country, he did not feel, although he was 
unhappy enough to differ from the Go- 
vernment upon this, he admitted, moment- 
ous question, that he ought on that account 
to withdraw that general confidence in the 
Government which he had had the happi- 
ness for ten years to repose in those who 
had now for the benefit of the country the 
administration of public affairs. He only 
claimed in return, that if from want of 
judgment he had formed an erroneous con- 
clusion, the same charity would be ex- 
tended to him in the construction of the 
motives upon which he acted, and that if 
by error in judgment, or from any other 
cause, he regarded this important question 
in a diametrically opposite point of view to 
the Government, his sincerity might not 
be questioned, or his general disposition to 
repose confidence in the best Government 
this country had been enabled to possess 
since the passing of the Reform Bill, and 
to which upon most questions he had had 
the happiness of giving his humble support. 
He certainly felt a deep regret that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not divulged to 
the House the scheme he meditated in re- 
gard to academical education. The sting 
of this measure would have been materially 
extracted, if instead of the endowment of 
the College of Maynooth being a substan- 
tive and distinct arrangement—if instead 
of its being based upon an implied con- 
tract, and the fulfilment of that obliga- 
tion — if instead of appropriating it ex- 
clusively to the education of the Roman 
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Catholic priesthood, it had formed one of 
the colleges of an united university, open 
to all sects and demominations in Ireland 
—he could not but think that a system of 
more enlightened and liberal education in 
the eyes of the world, and the advantages 
of which would have rubbed off the preju- 
dices that might be acquired in a monastic 
establishment, would have divested this 
measure of much of the objections that 
attached to it. With regard to the state 
of the question of academical education, 
they had in Ireland, Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, a Protestant endowment and establish. 
ment, but to which gentlemen of the 
Roman Catholic religion were freely ad. 
mitted, and where they might graduate in 
arts and compete for all the honours of the 
University. They had also hitherto at 
Maynooth a separate and distinct establish- 
ment, presenting the greatest anomaly that 
ever existed in any country—established 
not at all upon the grounds which were 
now contended for its continuance, but 
which was established at the request of two 
persons of considerable eminence and in- 
fluence in the Roman Catholic Church, 
in order that it might be the recipient of 
the bounty of, and be sustained by, those 
who were in communion with the Roman 
Catholic Church. It was perfectly true 
that the illustrious Minister to whom that 
request was made, not only granted the 
boon, but conceded a grant of money, in 
order, as it were, to found the establish. 
ment of Maynovth, and to place it ina 
position to be a recipient of the bounty 
and pious destination of property which 
persons in communion with the Roman 
Catholic Church might be disposed to give, 
But he would not fatigue the House in 
travelling through that chain of argument 
which his hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxford had followed in deducing the origin 
of this establishment, in showing that Par- 
liament was never pledged to a perpetual 
continuance of that grant, and that the 
grant was subject to renewal and revision 

by Parliament, and depended on that con- 

dition which he contended was necessarily 

implied in the establishment of this College 

—viz., that it should be the means of edu- 

cating better men, more enlightened Chris 

tians, and men more capable of performing 

the duties of their Church. Those were 

the grounds upon which the College in its 

infancy proceeded, and most truly, as the 

right hon. Gentleman had stated, that after 

the Act was passed in 1795, a further Act 

was passed in 1800, preparatory to the 
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Union; and it was also true that, al- 
though obscurely, endowments for pious 
and charitable purposes were stipulated for 
in the same tone and in the same spirit ; 
yet it was left to a period of twenty years, 
now long since expired, since which time 
the alleged contract with Government, or 
rather the Legislature of 1795, was no 
doubt amplified by subsequent Statutes. 
In the result, then, he came to a directly 
opposite conclusion to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, that Parliament was under any ob- 
ligation to continue this grant, beyond 
indeed giving notice of its intention to 
withdraw it, lest persons might be incon- 
venienced by the abrupt termination of the 
application of this fund to the College. If 
he could persuade himself that the reason- 
ing of the right hon. Baronet were sound 
and unanswerable—if it became a question 
of an honourable engagement, he would 
be amongst the last to be guilty of a breach 
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from that declaration, that the Govern- 
ment might anticipate the support of the 
noble Lord to the proposition now under 
consideration. He (Mr. Law) could not 
deny that this proposal had been made by 
the Government in the most fair and 
candid spirit. He did not doubt the pu- 
rity of their intentions ; and he thought 
it extremely natural that, after the an- 
nual contests which had taken place on 
the subject in that House, they should 
feel some anxiety to adjust and set at rest 
a question which had been such a prolific 
source of contention. If the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) could satisfy a majo- 
rity of the House that they were indeed 
pledged to the continuance of this grant— 
if he could convince them that there was 
an obligation and a contract from which in 
honour they could not recede, then he (Mr. 
Law) was ready to admit, if Parliament 
arrived at such a determination, that it was 
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of that engagement, no matter at what cost, | desirable that the annual discussion of the 


even if at the cost of an implied sacrifice of 
principle. But he did not feel that the 
Government were driven to the alternative 
of either entirely ceasing to contribute to 
the establishment of Maynooth, or to ex- 
tend the grant to the amount which had 
been proposed. ‘There was a great differ- 
ence between an annual grant submitted 
year after year to the supervision of Parlia- 
ment, and an enlarged and permanent 
grant recognised by Act of Parliament. 
One objection to the latter presented itself 
in the foremost rank—viz., that they would 
have parted with all power and control, if 
they should be disappointed in the expec- 
tations they had formed as likely to be the 
result of their conciliatory spirit. By ren- 
dering it permanent by Act of Parliament, 
they would also have afforded another Par- 
liamentary construction of the original 
implied engagement ; and sooner than dis- 
turb that engagement of such imperfect 
obligation—sooner than perplex the Go- 
vernment, they proposed to give the reci- 
pients of their bounty the opportunity of 
saying “ You are now too late to deny the 
principle involved in it—you have conceded 
it by successive enactments.” He remem- 
bered that, on the first day of the present 
Session, the noble Lord the Member for 
liverpool (Lord Sandon), whose opinion 
carried great weight in that House, describ- 
ed this grant as an inheritance from the 
Irish Parliament, and intimated that this 
concession was proposed on account of the 
little opposition which had been offered to 
theannual grant. He (Mr. Law) feared 








principle on the proposal of the present 
grant should be avoided. If Parliament 
should be satisfied of the expediency and 
propriety of adopting the right hon. Baro~ 
net’s proposition, and should pass this mea- 
sure into a law, he was prepared to bow 
to their decision, and he would not need- 
lessly revive the discussion of a question 
which had been adjusted after full and ma- 
ture deliberation. He feared that he was 
trespassing upon the time of the House ; 
but he felt it due to the constituency he 
had the honour of representing, to state his 
reasons for opposing this measure—and he 
might be allowed to observe, that he did 
not often claim the attention of hon. Mem. 
bers. He regretted that the Government 
had not disclosed the scheme of academical 
education which he understood it was their 
intention to propose ; because he felt that, 
without such disclosure, the merits of this 
particular measure could scarcely be fairly 
dealt with, either as regarded the Govern- 
ment, or those of their supporters who 
were willing to believe that the increased 
grant would have a less mischievous effect 
than was anticipated in some quarters. 
He could not but think that the establish- 
ment of the College of Maynooth, as part 
and parcel of the scheme of general acade- 
mical education in Ireland, would have 
been a much less objectionable course 
than that now taken by the Government. 
It was represented that, by the establish- 
ment of Maynooth, they had recognised 
the principle of providing for the education 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood, at least 
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to the extent of the present annual grant. 
Assuming for the moment that such was 
the case, they had also, by a grant of no 
less than 75,000/. for elementary education, 
conceded the principle of its being the duty 
of the State to instruct and educate the 
humbler, poorer, and middle classes of 
society, at the public expense, and without 
regard to differences of religious opinion. 
In the one case there was what was called 
an obligation—but in his opinion a very 
imperfect obligation—to educate the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood; and, on the 
other hand, they had distinctly recognised 
the duty of the State to provide elementary 
education for the middle and poorer classes 
of society in Ireland. It appeared to him 
that the education thus afforded to the 
middle and lower classes in that country 
should be extended to the higher classes 
in the form of academical education, which 
should comprehend all religious deno- 
minations, and embrace arts, law, medicine, 
ond divinity. He considered that the only 
education recognised upon constitutional 
principles was first — the system of na- 
tional education in Ireland, excluding the 
inculcation of the doctrines of any reli- 
gious body; next, the education of the 
members of the United Church of Eng- 
Jand and Ireland in the doctrines of that 
Establishment ; and lastly, the education of 
persons belonging to other churches or 
sects in the religious doctrines of their 
particular churches. All these objects, he 
conceived, would be attained by a scheme 
for general academical education. On a 
former occasion, when this subject was 
under discussion, the hon. Member for 
Waterford suggested the institution of a 
College or University for the exclusive 
education of Roman Catholics; but in 
his opinion a general University, af- 
fording education to all religious sects, 
would be far preferable—leaving Trinity 
College, Dublin, solely upon its Protestant 
foundation; and if Maynooth was still 
to be sustained, incorporating it with the 
establishment for general academical educa- 
tion. It was said that the Legislature of this 
country had already admitted the principle, 
that it was their duty to provide for the 
education of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood ; that from that position they could 
not recede ; but that they must advance, and 
render the establishment for the education of 
Catholic priests permanent, and endow it 
with funds commensurate with its objects. 
If that were admitted, the next and na- 
tural question raised would be this—how 
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were the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland to be supported after 
they had acquired education at the public 
expense at Maynooth? One of the great- 
est evils in the original scheme was the 
fact that at Maynooth they educated men 
for an unendowed ministry ; that they sent 
them forth in Ireland without any other re. 
sources than those they might acquire from 
their influence over the poorest and least- 
informed portion of the community. They 
thus afforded a stimulus—he might almost 
say a premium—to those men to excite and 
promote agitation, which might extend 
their influence over the lower classes of 
society, and thereby increase their means 
of support. But it must not be supposed 
that he advocated the endowment of the 
Irish Roman Catholic priesthood. No, 
on the contrary, he called upon the House 
to halt in the course of concession ; for he 
was convinced that if they rendered the 
grant to Maynooth permanent — making 
that institution in some measure a national 
establishment — they would, before the 
lapse of many years, be called upon to 
provide for the support of the clergy edu- 
cated there; and the next step—in con- 
travention of the Fifth and fundamental 
Article of the Union—would bea proposal 
to render the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland an establishment co-ordinate with 
the Established Church. On these grounds 
he felt it his duty to oppose a proposal, 
the tendency of which was to render 
the Roman Catholic Church a national 
establishment, and to peril the safety 
of the United Church of England and 
Ireland. 

Mr. Bellew said, this was a question in 
which he felt considerable interest, and he 
hoped to obtain the indulgence of the 
House while he addressed to them a few 
observations on the subject. The in- 
creased grant to the College of Maynosth 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government 
had been opposed on various and widely 
different grounds. Some hon. Gentlemen 
opposed the measure on the groundsfof reli- 
gious and conscientious feeling; others ob- 
jected tothe policy of thegrant ; some, again, 
objected to the course of education put- 
sued at Maynooth ; and another class con- 
tended that any amount of money devoted 
tothe support of that institution should be 
taken, not from the public funds but from 
the revenues of the Established Church. 
The hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Ward) had intimated his intention of sub- 
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mitting to the House a Motion relative to 
the Established Church in Ireland ; and 
he (Mr. Bellew) was anxious to avoid 
mixing up the present question with that 
of the Church Establishment. The hon. 
Member for Oxford University (Sir R. 
Inglis) the great Coryphceus of the party 
opposed to this measure, had to-night re- 
peated those opinions which he and the 
hon. Member for Kent (Mr. Plumptre) 
had frequently expressed in that House, 
although he had heard the hon, Baronet 
indulge in still stronger on former occa- 
sions. That hon. Baronet had at different 
periods presented petitions to the House 
praying for the exclusion of Roman Ca- 
tholics from Parliament; and on those 
occasions he had accused Members of that 
Church of idolatry and other crimes. He 
(Mr. Bellew) saw not long ago, in an Irish 
paper, a report ofa meeting in Ireland, 
at which it was proposed that the present 
Ministers should be excluded from office, 
and that their place should be supplied 
by the noble Lord the Member for Dor- 
setshire (Lord Ashley), the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the University of Oxford 
(Sir R. Inglis), the hon. Member for Kent 
(Mr. Plumptre), and the late President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Gladstone), 
Those were the results at which the oppo- 
nents of the measure arrived—such were 
the consequences with which they threat- 
ened the country, if the principle of Catho- 
lic endowment were carried out. That the 
adversaries of that species of endowment 
told the world, that it had not been car- 
tied out, and that it never should be car- 
ried out; that, on the contrary, the prin- 
ciple of exclusion was the only principle 
worthy of a great country and a wise Ad- 
ministration. Yet, after all, it did not 
appear to him that this principle of exclu- 
sion possessed much vitality or strength. 
As one of the most convenient proofs 
within his reach of the violence into which 
the inherent feebleness of that principle be- 
trayed those who professed it, he should 
Just say that he held in his hand an Irish 
paper, which asserted that ‘the policy of 
Sir R. Peel was against the religion of 
Jesus Christ.” Could there be a more 
extraordinary mode than that of maintain- 
lug the interests of any creed or party ? 
The same journal, in another part of those 
lucubrations which it contained, asserted 
that * the devil had entered into the po- 
licy of the present Government, and that 
sjatement was as true as if the inspired 
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historian had recorded it.” After that 
specimen of the feeling which prevailed in 
Ireland, be should call their attention to 
the petition forwarded to that House from 
Trinity College, Dublin—a learned body, 
which he thought might easily find better 
employment than inditing such documents, 
The petitioners stated that they had 
heard with deep regret of the intention 
entertained by Her Majesty’s Government, 
to propose to Parliament to grant a 
further sum for the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic College of Maynooth. 
The petitioners said that they conceived it 
to be inconsistent with the duty of a 
Christian, and, above all, of a Protestant 
people, to give their consent to a plan for 
endowing an institution, the object of 
which was to educate the ministers of a 
church opposed to the true religion estab- 
lished in Ireland. That was the effect of 
the petition, which proceeded from Trinity 
College, Dublin. If the principle asserted 
by those petitioners were ever acted on, 
persecution must be the result—toleration 
must then become quite a matter of de- 
gree, for such a principle would let in the 
Inquisition, and all the tyranny of Philip 
I[., the Dragounades of Louis XIV., and 
the Statutes of William and Anne. He 
would ask was the uniformity of religious 
belief in that House so complete and per- 
fect as that they were entitled to lay down 
to others the religious principles which 
ought to govern their creeds ? There were 
in that House Members of the Established 
Church,and Members whose creeds ranged 
between Popery and Calvinism, and others 
who vacillated between Calvinism and Ar- 
minianism., There were also Members of 
the Scottish Church, who differed amongst 
themselves on almost all points of doctrine 
and of discipline; and why should there 
not be all those differences? It was the 
great boast and pride of the Protestants, 
that they took the Bible alone for their 
rule of faith and their code of discipline. 
But when they made that boast, it was 
hardly fair of them to insist not only as to 
the right of private judgment as regarded 
the interpretation of the Bible, but also to 
claim for themselves all the advantages 
derivable from authority in determining 
what was right and what was wrong. It 
might fairly enough be said that the time 
for all this had gone by. More than fifty 
years had elapsed since the practice of 
Catholic endowments had commenced. In 
the year 1774, there were endowments in 
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the Canadas for Catholic purposes ; and in 
every new Colony there were similar en- 
dowments, without anv objection being 
urged against them on any ground of their 
being anti-Protestant. England never re- 
fused to receive Colonies because the popula- 
lation happened to be Catholic ; there were 
endowments for Catholic purposes, there- 
fore, in the Spanish settlement of Trinidad, 
and in the Dutch Colony of Demerara— 
all these acquisitions were welcome to 
England. From India to Newfoundland, 
British Colonies possessed Catholic endow- 
ments. It might be perfectly true that 
those endowments were small and inade- 
quate, but the principle was the same; 
they might be penurious, but that was a 
matter of degree. The principle of endow- 
ment was the same throughout the forty- 
one British Colonies. In the United King- 
dom, the earliest instance of this species of 
endowment was that of the chaplains of 
militia regiments. This was followed by 
the appointment of chaplains to gaols ; and 
that latter class of chaplains were the 
priests of the parishes in which the gaols 
were situate, or else persons appointed by 
those priests. But there wasa still stronger 
case—that of the chaplains of workhouses ; 
and in those cases the Catholic chaplains 
of this class were not only paid, but they 
were more largely paid than the Protestant 
chaplains to workhouses. Yet all these 
arrangements had been made at a time 
when bigotry was young and robust. If 
the priests themselves were paid for teach- 
ing the laity, what objection was there to 
pay professors for teaching the priests? 
There were as many as thirty or forty 
depéts of militia regiments, every one of 
which had a Roman Catholic chaplain. 
There were 130 poor-houses, each with its 
chaplain; and these, together with the 
chaplains of gaols, made a total of not less 
than between 200 and 300 Roman Catho- 
lic chuplaincies in all Ireland. Then, how 
could it be considered rational or consist- 
ent to make so much talk about 30,000/. 
a year for giving a useful education to the 
religious instructors of the people of Ire- 
land? At the time of the original endow- 
ment of the College of Maynooth, there 
existed in the breasts of the English Go- 
vernment an intense apprehension of what 
were called French principles; but they 
had not the heart to endow Maynooth in 
such a manner as would bind the people of 
Ireland to a connexion with this country. 
Hon. Members might probably not be aware 
that in other parts of Ireland, and abroad, 
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there were means for carrying on the edu- 
cation of about 200 of the Irish priesthood. 
This practice, in his opinion, should not be 
allowed to continue. In a matter of such 
paramount importance, the State should be 
everything or nothing. The education of 
the religious instructors of the people 
should be made a great national object, or 
it should not, in any respect, be interfered 
with. The scheme should be large and 
extensive, or there should be no scheme 
whatever. He did not think it necessary 
then to enter into any theological details, 
but he might refer hon. Members to the 
Report made by the Commissioners in the 
year 1825. It had been, he regretted to 
observe, the practice to talk rather slight- 
ingly of the system of education pursued 
at the College of Maynooth; but he hum- 
bly apprehended that the evidence given 
before those Commissioners by the professors 
of moral and dogmatic theology ought to 
set that question completely at rest. He 
might add, further, that the Commissioners 
in their Report stated, that the result of 
their examinations into the system of edu- 
cation pursued at Maynooth, enabled them 
to affirm that the tenets impressed on the 
minds of the Roman Catholic youth trained 
at that seminary had the strongest ten- 
dency to produce a due regard to their 
civil duties, and a strict observance of the 
obligations which they owed both to the 
State and to their fellow-subjects. That 
was the only point of view in which the 
Legislature had a right to regard the sys- 
tem pursued at Maynooth: The doctrines 
taught there were those which the whole 
Catholic world recognised ; they were the 
doctrines taught at the Sorbonne in Paris, 
and none of them contained a single prin- 
ciple inimical to the true interests of the 
British Empire. He should trouble the 
House with only one or two further obser- 
vations. It must be well remembered by 
all who were accustomed to hear the May- 
nooth system disparaged, that its adver- 
saries were accustomed to dwell with ex- 
traordinary complacency and approbation 
upon the character of those who were 
called the old priests, he meant the eccle- 
siastics who were said to have received 
their education on the Continent. They 
were described as perfect gentlemen, as 
scholars, men of refinement and elegance. 
He would take the liberty of reading two 
short extracts from one of the most enlight- 
ened, philosophical, and eloquent Members 
which that House had ever possessed ; he 
alluded to the celebrated Edmund Burke. 
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The language which that distinguished 
man used was as follows :— 


“It has been the custom of poor persons in 
Ireland to pick up such knowledge of the 
Latin tongue as, under the general discourage- 
ments and, occasional pursuits, and hunting 
down of the magistracy, they were able to 
acquire, and, receiving orders at home, were 
sent abroad to obtain a classical education. 
By officiating in petty chaplainships and per- 
forming, now and then, certain offices of reli- 
gion for small gratuities, they received the 
means of maintaining themselves until they 
were able to complete their education. These 
persons afterwards, by being sunk in the most 
abject poverty, despised and ill treated by the 
higher orders amongst Protestants, and not 
much better esteemed or treated even by the 
few persons of fortune of their own persua- 
sion, and contracting the habits and ways of 
thinking of the poor and uneducated among 
whom they were obliged to live, in a few years 
retain little or no traces of the talents and 
acquirements which distinguished them in the 
earlier periods of their lives.” 


Such was the description given by Burke 
of that class of Irish priests which it had 
been the fashion so much to extol. But 
he requested the House to hear a little 
further the opinions of Mr. Burke, which 
he begged to lay before them in these 
words :— 


“ When we are to provide for the education 
of any body of men we ought seriously to con- 
sider the particular functions they are to per- 
form in life. A Roman Catholic clergyman is 
the minister of a very ritual religion, and, by 
his profession, subject to many restraints. His 
life is a life full of strict observances, and his 
duties are of a laborious nature towards himself, 
and of the highest possible trust towards others. 
The duty of confession alone is evough to set in 
the strongest light the necessity of his having 
an appropriated mode of education. The 
theological opinions and peculiar rites of one 
religion never can be properly taught in Uni- 
versities.founded for the purposes and on the 
Principles of another which, in many points, 
are directly opposite. If a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, intended for celibacy and the func- 
tion of confession, and strictly bred in a semi- 
nary where those things are respected, incul- 
cated and enforced as sacred, and not made 
the subject of derision and obloquy, he will 
be ill-fitted for the former, and the latter will 
be, indeed, in his hands, a terrible instru- 
ment.” 


It was impossible for him to conclude the 
few observations which he had taken the 
liberty of making without bearing testi- 
mony to the manner in which the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment had brought this question forward, 
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Next to the measure itself, the language 
by which it had been recommended, call- 
ed for the gratitude of the country. He 
believed and trusted that in Ireland the 
proposition would be received in the spirit 
in which it had been proposed; he re- 
joiced to say there was nothing to detract 
from the satisfactory circumstances under 
which it had been brought forward ; and 
he ventured to persuade himself, that 
amongst the beneficial results attendant 
on its enactment would be, that in future 
the Catholic and Protestant landlords 
would be found uniting in acts of charity 
and munificence. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had expressed his determination 
not to spoil or to weaken the effect of 
the grant to Maynooth by any unfair 
restrictions, He was glad to hear such 
language from the right hon. Baronet. He 
believed it was the province of the pre- 
sent Government, under that right hon. 
Gentleman’s guidance, to bring the people 
of the two countries into more friendly 
relations, and to bind them together in 
one common bond of unity. He thought 
he could perceive such an intention on the 
part of the Government. He saw that 
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better feelings were springing up. The 
measures of last year, which were brought 


in with reference to Ireland, more parti- 
cularly that which related to the Board 
of Education in that country, had plainly 
evinced a stronger inclination in the right 
hon. Baronet towards the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy than had been manifested 
by others in his position ; and, wishing as 
he did that the effects of the measures 
which the Government were disposed to 
take might produce the full amount of 
good that was expected from them, he 
would conclude by expressing what he 
considered to be the sentiments of the 
whole Roman Catholic community when 
he stated, that the right hon. Baronet had 
his hearty good wishes in the course which 
he was pursuing. 

Viscount Sandon stated, that on account 
of the peculiar position in which he stood 
in relation to the question now under con- 
sideration, he hoped he might be excused 
if he sought an early opportunity for stat- 
ing the reasons which induced him to give 
to the proposal of the Government his 
humble, but earnest, support. He had 
already stated that, in the first instance, 
he looked upon the question as one of com- 
pact—not, indeed, of narrow, legal, com- 
pact, founded upon a definite legal instru- 
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ment, the fulfilment of which might be 
enforced in a court of law—but a compact 
in that large and liberal sense, founded 
upon the acts of one nation, and the well- 
founded expectations of another, which, in 
the intercourse between countries in the 
relative position of England and Ireland, 
ought to be held at least equally binding 
with any such instrument. He would not 
rest the obligation upon the Act of Union 
itself; for he did not think that it was 
directly touched by it, or embraced within 
the purport of its provisions, He did not 
believe that the grant to Maynooth was 
protected by that clause, or embraced within 
its provisions, by which, for twenty years, 
the Imperial Parliament came under an 
obligation to support certain charitable in- 
stitutions, which had received grants from 
the Irish Parliament. He looked at the 
discussions which had arisen in respect of 
this grant in 1808, soon after the Union 
passed, and in which parties took part who 
were thoroughly acquainted with the in- 
tentions of that Act—Mr. Percival and 
others ; and in none—although such an 
allusion would have been most natural and 
apposite in their arguments—in none did 
he find either the maintenance of the grant 
at all, or its limitation to any particular 
sum, rested upon a reference to that clause 
in the Act of Union by which, to a certain 
amount, and for a certain period, the grants 
to Irish charitable institutions were secured. 
Nor, indeed, if the language of that Act 
were examined, could this grant come 
within its provisions ; for the sum therein 
secured as the mininum, was to be the 
average of the six years previous to the 
Act ; and the Institution of Maynooth not 
being six years old at the time of the pass- 
ing of the Act, could not, therefore, have 
been included within its shelter. He did 
not, therefore, place this grant under the 
protection of any strict legal obligation, 
limited in amount, and limited in period ; 
he placed it on the broad grounds of the 
circumstances under which the grant was 
first made, and under which it had been 
continued ; of the length of time for which 
it had been continued; and the peculiar 
circumstances of Ireland, and of England 
in relation to her. Now, let Gentlemen 
look only at the lapse of time—at the 
simple fact, that for fifty years, beginning 
before the Union with Ireland, this grant 
had been continued. He should like to 
ask any man, whether if, for fifty years 
after the conquest of Canada, without any 
express treaty stipulation, we had continued 
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any such grant as this to the Roman Ca. 
tholic clergy of that Colony, we should 
have thought ourselves at liberty — we 
should have dared to withdraw it at the 
present day? And if only one answer 
could be given to that question, he should 
like to ask next—were we at liberty to do 
in respect to Ireland what we could not 
do with respect to Canada? He verily 
believed they would not do with respect to 
the smallest of our Colonies what they had 
done, and were asked to do, with respect 
to Ireland. But let them look next to the 
circumstences under which the grant was 
originally made—under circumstances of 
peril and alarm, when it was thought im- 
portant to knit the hearts of the inhabit- 
ants of all parts of the Empire in closer 
bonds, and to unite them more cordially in 
the common struggle for existence in which 
England was then engaged ; and having 
offered the boon under such circumstances, 
ean we feel ourselves now, when that time 
of peril is over, at liberty to withdraw it? 
But let them look also to the circumstances 
under which the grant had been continued 
for this lapse of time—let them look to 
the various Administrations—the various 
shades of opinions which they professed— 
the strong anti-Catholic feelings under 
which some of them had been constituted 
—and then observe, that not one of them 
had ever proposed to touch this grant— 
indeed, that for nearly forty years it never 
had been questioned ; and that, when ques« 
tioned, no Administration or leading states« 
men had ever refused their support to it. 
Did these successive and continuous facts 
constitute no virtual obligation on our part ? 
Was the House entitled now to withdraw 
a boon—an act of justice he believed it to 
be—granted originally under such circum- 
stances, continued under such circum- 
stances, and continued for such a lapse of 
time? If not a legal engagement, did not 
these circumstances constitute something 
more, if we looked to the relations in which 
England and Ireland stood to each other, 
and to the principles and feelings which 
alone could give strength and permanence 
to their connexion? He had dwelt at 
some length on this part of the subject; 
and on this and on other occasions had 
dwelt on what he considered the virtual 
compact or engagement which he consi 
dered to exist, in the hope that this con- 
sideration might weigh with many who, 
if the question were an entirely new one 
and disembarrassed of such considerations, 
would be indisposed to the proposition. 
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But for himself he did not need such 
inducement. He needed no compact to 
induce him to do what he looked upon as 
a simple act of justice. He had on every 
occasion, from the first moment that he en- 
tered that House, supported every propo- 
sition for what was called Catholic Eman- 
cipation—nay more, he had supported his 
noble Friend the Member for North Lan- 
cashire in his proposition for an endowment 
of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland ; 
and he should be prepared to repeat that 
vote on any proper opportunity. He did 
not feel that any religious principle stood 
in the way of such a proposition. He 
respected most truly and most deeply the 
feelings of those who entertained such 
views, and who felt that difficulty, and he 
could fully understand them ; but he could 
not concur in their conclusions. He did 
not see how it was possible upon their 
views to conduct the affairs of that vast 
heterogeneous mass of people who now con- 
stitute the British Empire. They were 
certainly not the views which we practically 
had attempted to carry out. Let them look 
to our Colonies. Was no faith supported 


and endowed by the State there, but that 
of the predominant majority of England? 
Were not the endowments in the Colonies 
that we conquered left in the possession of 


the several communivons in whose hands we 
found them? and did we not, as in the 
case of Roman Catholic Canada, still add 
to them from the Imperial Exchequer? 
In the Colonies of our own plantation, were 
not various communions endowed? Nay, 
in Ireland itself, let them look to the en- 
dowment of the Presbyterians by the Re- 
gium Donum—let them look to the Roman 
Catholic chaplains endowed and distributed 
all over that country, and in our military 
service—and then say whether we attempted 
to carry out this principle of exclusive en- 
dowment of our own faith in other cases ; 
and if we did not, whether we could feel 
ourselves entitled or enabled to apply it to 
this Jsingle and sole case, in which the 
feelings, the interests, and the expectations 
of between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 of 
our fellow-countrymen in Ireland are so 
deeply engaged. If they did lay down this 
principle, they must not confine its applica- 
tion. They must be prepared to pull out 
one after another many a peg which now 
holds together the widely-extended frame 
of our mighty Empire. But were there no 
circumstances which gave Ireland a pecu- 
liar right to consideration in this case ? 
When England reformed herself, puritied 
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her own faith, and separated from the 
Church of Rome, she carried with her, as 
she had a right to do, the endowments of 
the national religion ; for the people—the 
great majority of the people —stood in 
these convictions, and the Church property 
rightfully went along with them. But was 
that the case with Ireland? Did the people 
of that country share in the general moves 
ment towards a Reformation ; and was the 
Church property transferred by reason of 
it? Was not the contrary notoriously the 
case? Was not the Church property of 
Ireland transferred from Roman Catholic to 
Protestant hands, merely by the will of 
England, merely because England, not 
because Ireland, had become Protestant ? 
Was ever any pains taken subsequently to 
make Ireland Protestant, to make the Pro- 
testant practically the faith of Ireland? 
Are there not on record expressions and 
acts which show that concessions even 
were discouraged, lest the number of vic- 
tims to English oppression should be di- 
minished? He could not forget those cir- 
cumstances ; the appropriation of all the 
Church endowments of Ireland, while you 
left the people still Roman Catholic, and 
made no provision for the priests to whom 
you left them ; and looking at these things, 
he could not for his part look at this ques- 
tion as one of simple and common endow- 
ment, he could not but look at it in the 
light of a restitution. Nay more; when 
we had deprived the Roman Catholics of 
all the ecclesiastical property which they 
had enjoyed, we refused them permission, by 
private charity and munificence, to raise 
fresh foundations for themselves at home. 
We drove them for such purposes into fo- 
reign countries, away from the protection 
of English laws; we compelled them to 
place such property in peril, and when by 
reason of such peril that property was 
pillaged and confiscated; and when after 
the peace of 1815, indemnity for all other 
British property was extorted, did England 
extort indemnity for those Roman Catholic 
endowments? On the contrary, had not 
England refused to recognise it, as en- 
titled to her protection, and rejected the 
claim, and had not indemnity been refused ? 
Looking, then, in the first instance to the 
original endowments, which had been 
wrested from their communion, or to the 
endowments of private benevolence, which 
we had refused to protect, and which had 
consequently been lost—he still found that 
England had been the cause of that condi- 
tion of the Irish Roman Catholic clergy, 
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which compelled them to come to this 
House, and which in his opinion gave 
them a peculiar title to consideration. With 
these views and feelings he, therefore, 
could not feel those difficulties as to grant- 
ing an adequate endowment to Maynooth 
College, which were felt so deeply by 
many of his Friends. He believed that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government had stated the case most 
fairly. He had told them that the grant 
might either be abandoned, that it might 
be continued on its existing footing, or 
that it might be placed, as he proposed, on 
a more extended basis; such as by its libe- 
rality might make it probably more effici- 
ent for the great objects for which it was 
originally intended. He, for his part, for 
the reasons which he had already assigned, 
could not think it possible to abandon it ; 
nor, after the picture which the right hon. 
Baronet had drawn of the unsatisfactory 
state of the College, of the restricted edu- 
cation which hurried them, owing to their 
necessities, before they were half educated, 
to the control of distant parishes, ere they 
were well imbued with that general and li- 
beral education which enlarges the charac- 
ter and softens the asperities of religious and 
national differences ; with such a picture, 


could he think it possible to leave things as 
- they at present stood? and if he did, 
should he meet the conscientious objections 
of the country by such a course? Could 
they be obviated by continuing the vote of 
9,000/. and refusing that of 30,000/.? The 
one was as much an act of free will as the 


other. You had no specific obligation to 
that particular sum under which you 
would shelter yourselves ; your consciences 
must take the same responsibility in either 
case ; if there were sin, and if there were 
guilt, it could only be obviated by com- 
plete abandonment. If it was not to be 
abandoned, the question really was whether 
you should leave the College in a state 
not to be efficient for its purpose, or with a 
chance of becoming so. For his part, he 
considered the proposition of the right 
hon. Baronet liberal ; but not too liberal 
for the great work which it had to do, to 
furnish at least a large portion of the 
clergy of between six and seven millions of 
people, with an enlarged and liberal educa- 
tion. He respected deeply, as he had 
said before, the feelings of those who 
took a different view from him upon this 
question; but he could not see how con- 
sistently with such views the affairs of this 
country could be carried on; he was not 
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prepared, and he had not yet heard that they 
were, to carry them out to their full extent; 
and if he were not, he was not prepared to 
apply them to this case only. We, at least, 
were not prepared to withdraw in all our 
Colonies the support granted by the State 
to other communions than those of the 
Church of England, or to that of the 
Church of Rome specifically. If it were 
morally and religiously wrong, surely no 
treaty could bind us to it in Canada; 
surely we were at liberty and rather bound 
to give up Canada altogether. He re- 
luctantly differed from friends with whom 
he had agreed for so many years, and with 
whom on religious questions he so largely 
agreed ; but he could not, for the reasons 
which he had assigned, refuse his best 
support to the proposition of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Plumptre said, that the noble Lord 
who had last addressed the House, had 
satisfied himself on the ground of a com. 
pact that it was his duty to support the 
present proposition; but he believed the 
notion of a compact had been recently more 
deeply searched into, and had been en- 
tirely dissipated, and that this notion 
formed no good ground of objection to the 
rejection of the present measure. He had 
ventured to say, when Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment announced their intention on the 
first day of the Session to increase the 
Vote to Maynooth, that such announce- 
ment would excite no ordinary sensation 
throughout the country; and the result 
must have satisfied them that the words 
he had ventured to utter were founded in 
truth, What had recently taken place 
must have convinced every one of the 
deep feeling of the country on_ this 
subject; but he would venture to go fur- 
ther, and would say, that the speech 
which the right hon. Baronet had made that 
night in opening this subject, instead of 
allaying the excitement in the country, 
would be read with great trepidation. It 
was very painful to him to oppose Her 
Majesty’s present Government; and he 
trusted they would give him credit when 
he said that in the opposition he gave on 
the present occasion, he was not desirous 
of showing any general opposition, because 
he confessed that of the general measures 
of the Government he readily approved. If, 
however, they had observed his course 
since he had been in Parliament, they 
would know that his opposition to this 
measure had been uniform and general. It 
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was not tothe proposals of the Govern- 
ment that he was opposed, but only to the 
unhappy measure now brought forward ; 
and the reasons which had always operated 
with him against the grant to Maynooth, 
were as strong and powerful now, but not 
more strong or more powerful than they 
had ever been. What was the measure 
which Her Majesty’s Government pro- 
posed? He confessed that though he had 
expected a large and liberal measure, it 
had even exceeded the bounds of his ex- 
pectation; and although he always lis- 
tened with pleasure and instruction to the 
speeches of the right hon. Baronet, and 
generally thought the reasoning most con- 
clusive and unanswerable, yet he con- 
fessed he thought the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman on the present occasion to 
possess anything but those qualities. This 
was a subject of vital importance ; and he 
asked the House and the Government to 
consider what was the nature of the oppo- 
sition that had been made to this measure. 
He had himself presented very many peti- 
tions against it. That day he had pre- 
sented about sixty, and he had more than 
that number at home, which he could not 
present that day, because he had not had 
time to write his name on them. One of 
these petitions was signed by the archdea- 
con and eighty of the clergy of that one 
archdeaconry, and to every other petition 
almost there were the names of the clergy 
and ministers of every denomination ; and 
in all their objections were most sire- 
nuously stated against the grant. He now 
asked the Government whether they were 
prepared to throw off the respect and con- 
fidence ofsuch men asthese, because he was 
very much afraid that by urging this mea- 
sure the Government would alienate, ina 
great measure, their respect and affection. 
Who, generally speaking, were the parties 
who opposed this measure? They were 
not men who took up a subject lightly; 
they were some of the best men the coun- 
try possessed, who, with their Bibles open 
before them, and after fervent and un- 
feigned prayer to God, saw in this mea- 
sure great evils, They could not suppose 
that it could be on religious grounds, and 
they thought it ought not to be on pub- 
lic grounds, that they should be called 
upon to pay a religion they believed to 
be wrong. He knew these were the feel- 
ings of those who had presented these 
petitions to the House; and if the House 
sanctioned a measure of this kind, they 
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might expect the Divine judgment upon 
them. He asked the Government whether 
they were ready, on slight grounds, to treat 
with disrespect the great majority of their 
Protestant fellow-subjects and the petition. 
ers, who were not inconsiderable in numbers 
or in interest? And he asked further, for 
what they were doing this? For what 
were they treating with disrespect the 
opinions, the entreaties, the fears, the anx- 
ieties, and the claims of the religious por- 
tion of the community? Had the Go- 
vernment been pressed to take this step 
by large bodies of Her Majesty’s subjects ? 
So far from that they had not been press- 
ed by any class of the community what- 
ever. He believed that the Roman Ca- 
tholics themselves, if they spoke openly 
and honestly their opinions, cared very 
little for this increased grant; and as for 
supposing that they prized it as a boon, 
or that it would prove a measure of conci- 
liation to the Roman Catholic populatioa 
of Ireland, there never was a greater mis- 
take, if they were to be at all guided in 
their views of the question by the past 
history of that country. Then where was 
all thisto stop? If they were to take under 
their care and entirely support the Roman 
Catholic College of Maynooth, to increase 
the number ofits students, and togivealibe- 
ral support to its President and Professors, 
would not these concessions prove step- 
ping-stones to something further? Could 
the Government doubt, if these things 
were granted without application, without 
their being urged, that in a short time 
they would be urged to grant something 
more? They would be urged perhaps 
to consent to the payment of the priests. 
He was sorry to be obliged to oppose the 
present proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but he did it in no bitter spirit, al- 
though most strenuously and most consci- 
entiously. He believed it to be most mis- 
chievous ; that it would not answer the 
ends for which it was designed; and that 
it would lead to still further, louder, 
and more unreasonable demands. He 
thought the Government might just as 
well call upon the House to pay the priests 
of the majority of the people of India, or 
to support the Mahomedan religion. He 
felt it was a matter which went to the 
hearts of the people, and which was op- 
posed to the honour and the interests of 
this country. 

Lord John Russell; No one, Sir, I am 
sure, will call in question the perfect 
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sincerity of feeling by which the hon. 
Member who spoke last is actuated in the 
opposition he has offered to the proposal of 
Her Majesty’s Government. At the same 
time I beg leave to represent to him, that 
although he has opposed the Motion now 
brought forward by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, as he has opposed the grant to May- 
nooth in former years, yet much of his 
opposition to the present proposal can 
hardly stand upon such grounds as he has 
put forth. I do not mean to argue, as has 
been done by other hon. Gentlemen, the 
question of compact, or whether it would 
be wise or prudent after fifty years, during 
which this grant has been made, to stop 
suddenly, and to declare that you will ad- 
vance no further sums from the public 
purse for the purpose of educating the 
priests of the Roman Catholic religion. 
But at the same time, I will say, that if 
you found you were doing that which was 
mischievous to the community, and that 
the religious scruples of the community 
would not allow of the continuance of this 
grant, or, with reference to civil and po- 
litical reasons, you found that those you 
meant to be the teachers of religion, had 
become the leaders and conductors of re- 
bellion—if, I say, you found for any of 
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these causes that there was ground sufii- 
cient to refuse this grant—then I can seeno 
valid reason why any compact should re- 
strain you, or why, upon strong grounds 
of this kind, the House would not be justi- 
fied in declaring that it would give no 


further allowance. But if it be admitted, 
that you should proceed in the manner in 
which the majority of this House have 
hitherto proceeded—that you should grant 
a certain sum of money amounting to 
9,000/. a year, and no more, to the susten- 
tation of the College of Maynooth — I 
think then that all these reasons to whizh 
the hon. Gentleman has appealed, reasons 
founded upon religious scruples—reasons 
founded upon the repugnance of the people 
of this country to support the priests of 
the Roman Catholic religion, are reasons 
beside the question upon such an issue. 
Because you now grant 9,000/. a year, and 
if it be true, as I think the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government 
has very clearly proved to-night, that that 
sum is not sufficient for the adequate 
mainténance of the College of Maynooth 
as a college of religious instruction—that 
the comforts of the students are not suffi- 
ciently attended to—that the means of 
scientific instruction cannot be adequately 
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supplied—that the sums paid to the pro. 
fessors are miserably scanty ;—why, upon 
all these points there can be no question 
of religious scruples arising against the 
increase of the grant. I can understand 
hon. Gentlemen saying, as the hon. Mem- 
ber has suid, “I denounce this grant alto- 
gether, as I have done from year to year, 
and I will not partake in the sin and guilt 
of joining in a vote for the maintenance of 
the Roman Catholic religion.” But if 
you are to consent to this grant in any 
way whatever, then for a man to come 
forward and say, “I object to chemistry 
being properly taught ; I object to physical 
astronomy being properly taught ; I object 
to the student now having 221., receiving 
28/., in order that his diet and comforts 
may be better cared for ; I object to the 
building being kept in proper repair, and 
I will not have the carpenters and plas- 
terers sent for to remedy its defects ”— 
does not, as | think, constitute a ground 
of religious scruple upon which to rest his 
opposition to the increased amount of 
grant proposed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. If you say “I insist that there shall 
be no grant whatsoever of this kind,” that 
is a ground, a consistent ground of oppo- 
sition which I can understand. But for 
those who at any time concurred in this 
grant, and are prepared now to concur in 
it again if proposed in the usual and or- 
dinary manner, they, as it appears to me, 
have no ground for resistance upon reli- 
gious scruples to a grant of 26,0001., if 
they are prepared to grant 9,000/. upon 
the same principle. But then I come to 
that objection, difficult to deal with, al- 
most impossible to discuss in this House— 
that religious feeling which the hon. 
Gentleman alluded to, and which he says 
a great part of the people of this country 
entertain, that the Roman Catholic religion 
in a religion connected with idolatry, and 
that the Protestant people of this country 
ought not to grant any money for the sup- 
port of that religion. I feel myself unable 
to enter into tha argument, and speak of 
the character of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion in an assembly of this kind. I can 
do little more than follow the noble Lord 
the Member for South Lancashire, and say 
upon that subject, that I do not think the 
people of this country have a right to have 
that respect paid to their feelings which 
is claimed for them by the hon. Gentle- 
man, so far as that this sum should be re- 
fused to the Roman Catholic College, be- 
cause if we were interfering with the 
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people of this country, with the profession 
of their religion, or with the maintenance 
of the Protestant faith in this country, 
they might then say, ‘‘ You shall not make 
a grant of this kind which so interferes 
with our religion.” But we must all 
know, as has been stated by the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool, that the 
great majority of the people of Ireland 
profess the Catholic faith—and belong to 
that most ancient branch of the Christian 
Church. And I believe that that people, 
retaining, as they had an undoubted right 
to retain, their adherence to that faith, 
will listen to no spiritual instruction but 
that which is conveyed to them by priests 
of their own religion. And I believe that 
that instruction will tend to make them 
more religious, more moral, better men, 
aye, and better Christians than otherwise 
they would be. If that be the case, then, 
it is not the question whether I can 
promote the Catholic or the Protestant 
religion in Ireland. No increase of grant 
to the Protestant Establishment would in- 
duce the great majority of the people 
there to listen to the clergy of that com- 
munion. I should be more satisfied if | 
supposed that the people of Ireland would 
listen to the clergy of the Protestant faith ; 


but that I know is contrary to their per- 


suasions. What follows? I must deal 
with them as I find them—as Roman 
Catholics united to this country, and I 
must pay that respect to their religion to 
which they are entitled. I think the no- 
ble Lord right in saying that the peo- 
ple of England, descended from Catholic 
ancestors, had liberty to make their reli- 
gion, as they thought, more pure. But 
the people of Ireland did not change their 
faith. They adhered to the religion of 
their ancestors; and I do think that a 
grant of this kind may well be termed, as 
the noble Lord described it, rather of the 
nature of a restitution than of an original 
grant in favour of that religion which the 
hon. Gentleman opposite and the majority 
of this House do not profess. I think the 
tight hon, Baronet, in his opening speech 
on this subject, showed very clearly the 
grounds for this grant ; but I must confess 
when hon, Gentlemen who oppose it urge 
the argument that, both in the proposal 
itself of settling the grant by a Dill mak. 
ing it a permanent endowment, and in 
the reasons the right hon. Gentleman 
gave, as the organ of the Government for 
that endowment, there is the indication of 
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further measures than he himself has pro- 
posed to-night, or than the measure itself 
contains, that I am inclined to say I agree 
with them in that opinion. That is a 
ground of opposition with them, but a 
ground of concurrence on my part. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated very truly, at 
the end of his speech, that do what you 
will, the priests so brought up in the 
Roman Catholic faith are to be the spiri- 
tual guides of the great majority of the 
people of Ireland; and he told you most 
truly and unanswerably that if that be the 
case, it is your interest that their educa- 
tion should be as good as may be attain- 
able; that the doctrines taught them 
should be of a nature to exalt and elevate 
their minds ; and that the whole education 
should be calculated to improve as far as 
education can improve, the character of 
that priesthood. In that argument, I 
fully and entirely concur; and upon that 
ground I shall be most willing to give my 
concurrence by my vote with the Govern- 
ment to-night. But I must also say that 
it is impossible to hear such arguments 
without bearing in mind the whole condi- 
tion of Ireland—the whole condition of 
Ireland in respect to this country. I am 
not now going to argue the question whe- 
ther, with respect to this particular ques- 
tion, the House should or should not 
adopt the Motion of which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield has given notice; but 
this I say, that the arguments which are 
so sound, and, as I think, so incontrovert- 
ible, to induce this House to found an 
endowment for the education of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, will prove upon an- 
other occasion as sound and as incontro- 
vertible with respect to an endowment for 
the maintenance of that priesthood. For 
my own part, preferring most strongly, and 
more and more by reflection, a religious 
establishment to that which is called the 
voluntary principle, Iam anxious to see 
the spiritual and religious instruction of 
the great majority of the peopleof Ireland 
endowed and maintained by a provision 
furnished by the State. 1 do not hesitate 
to give that opinion. I will not give this 
vote to-night without so saying; but 1 am 
committing no person by expressing that 
opinion. Iam speaking individually for 
myself, but I will not by my vote mislead 
any one. If a question should be pro- 
posed in a manner that could be prac- 
tically and properly carried into effect for 
the payment of the Roman Catholic 
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priesthood, I should not think the reasons 
on which [ shall vote to-night less con- 
clusive to induce me to concur with that 
proposal. The noble Lord the Member 
for South Lancashire has referred to a 
Motion he made twenty years ago, in- 
volving such a proposition ; and I had the 
honour of voting with him in a majority 
of this House upon that occasion. I am 
glad, for my part, that such is not the 
proposition of the Government now. 
Others may disagree with me on that 
point; but having ascertained, as I have 
no doubt they have, ihat the heads of the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland would 
be willing to accept a grant of this kind, 
with no further conditions than those we 
are already familiar with, | think the 
Government have done better to make 
the proposal they have now made, than 
to bring forward a large and compre- 
hensive scheme for the future payment 
of the Roman Catholic clergy. But while 
I say this, I think it is a step—for I con- 
cur with the petitioners against the grant 
in entertaining the opinion that it is a step 
—towards a further and more comprehen- 
sive measure. It may seem ungracious to- 
wards the Government, who are proposing 
a measure in which I entirely concur— 
and respecting which, indeed, I stated, 
in the course of my speech of last year, 
when I brought forward the question 
as to the state of Ireland, that it was a vote 
in which I should concur—it may seem 
ungracious on my part to refer back, but 
I cannot altogether refrain from referring 
back to the long opposition that was given 
in past times to measures intended to pro- 
mote the rights and condition of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. I deeply regret that 
there is not even now existing that har- 
mony, that good feeling, that concord 
between the people of England and the 
people of Ireland which we all ought to 
desire. I regret to see vast meetings 
of the people called in the towns of Ireland 
for the purpose of proposing a Repeal of 
the Union—a measure which, in the opi- 
nion of the majority of this House, would 
be followed at no distant period by the 
separation of the countries. I regret that 
when the leader of the people, the man 
who is known to be at the head of this 
movement, is coming forward with that 
proposal, he should be attended by thirty 
or forty thousand persons crowding with 
approbation at his heels, and applauding 
both his proposals and the agitation which 
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he is carrying on. I think, not only of 
late years, but for the last twenty years, 
that there has been too much of a disposi- 
tion both to attack the religion which the 
majority of the people of Ireland profess, 
and to brand by contumelious names the 
great multitude of the people of Ireland 
themselves. I think that if in 1825, when 
the noble Lord made the Motion to which 
he has alluded, there had then been a wise 
and at the same time a kindly spirit among 
the leading Members of all political parties 
in the two Houses of Parliament, the pre- 
sent difficulties of Ireland would have been 
indeed of a far inferior description. The 
men who then came forward said that they 
would never agitate Repeal; that they 
would never seek a separation, if the Par. 
liament would grant Roman Catholic 
Emancipation, and at the same time make 
a provision for the Roman Catholic Church, 
My belief is, that those men would have 
been steady to those engagements, and 
that at this period you would no more 
have been inquiring with respect to agita. 
tion in Ireland, than you would have been 
talking of agitation in Yorkshire or in 
Middlesex. But much time has been al- 
lowed to elapse ; political conflicts, to 
which I will not further allude, have un- 
fortunately taken place; and much exas- 
peration has been the consequence. I shall 
be happy if Her Majesty’s Government at 
the present time are about to begin a new 
course. I shall be happy to find that they 
are about to enter upon a wiser and a more 
gracions policy ; and that, indeed, so far from 
conciliation having reached its limits, there 
is now an endeavour to be made to give 
conciliation a new beginning ; and that the 
Executive Government in Ireland is to look 
hereafter to the benefit of the people, and 
not to the advantage of a small, though a 
powerful, minority in that country. I, 
Sir, shall be most happy if the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, increasing as they 
are in wealth, eminent as many of them 
are in talent, belonging as they do to 4 
portion of the Christian Church which has 
produced men as famous for their piety us 
they have been excellent for their learn- 
ing—if, I say, the people of Ireland, be- 
longing to that Church, shall feel united 
with us—shall feel that we, on our parts, 
are ready to do them justice ; that we are 
not led by any narrow prejudice, that we 
are not led—and I trust the hon. Gentle. 
man who spoke last will not think I mean 
it offensively—but that the people of this 
country are not led by a spirit of religious 
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bigotry to refuse that which is just to 
them ; and that they may look at this mea- 
sure, not as a final measure, but as one of 
a series of measures, by which we may 
hope to unite the two countries in an en- 
during bond. 

Mr. S. Wortley said, he was anxious to 
state the reasons why he wished to sup- 
port the proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir R, Peel). The question for 
the determination of the House was, whe- 
ther they would make up their minds to 
withdraw the grant to Maynooth altoge- 
ther, or increase it. He was not prepared 
to take the former course, and, feeling 
that it was impolitic to leave the institu- 
tion in its present state, he saw no alter- 
native but to adopt the course recom- 
mended by the head of the Government. 
The hon. Member for Oxford did not 
show his usual accuracy when he said the 
Act did not authorize the institution to do 
more than receive subscriptions. The 
Tenth Section of the Irish Act of Puarlia- 
ment gave power to the parties in charge 
of the institution ; but the latter part of 
the section stated that ‘‘ any sum not ex- 
ceeding 8,000/. should be paid by the 
Commissioners, or any three or four of 
them, towards establishing,” &c. What 
could these words mean if they did not 
imply a compact on the part of Parlia- 
ment to give a certain sum to Maynooth 
College? That College was first estab- 
lished by the Irish Parliament, and after- 
wards by the Imperial Parliament, and 
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this, that the State should rather see sub- 
jects under its care Infidels, Atheists, or 
any other persuasion than see them Ro- 
man Catholics. He did not concur in 
that view. He thought that it was the 
duty of the State to recognise the respon- 
sibility placed upon them, and feeling his 
share of that responsibility, he was de- 
sirous to support the proposal of his right 
hon. Friend. At that late hour he would 
not go further into the discussion. With 
respect to the amount of the grant, he did 
not think that his right hon. Friend could 
have proposed less, and he trusted that it 
would be found sufficient for the end in 
view. With these opinions he gave his 
cordial support to the proposition. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce said, that, concur- 
ring as he did with the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had brought forward this propo- 
sition, whilst he sat at the other side of 
the House, and having, since that right 
hon. Gentleman came into office, given to 
his measures a candid, steady, and inde- 
pendent support, it was with great regret 
that he saw him now bring forward a 
measure which he feared would be Jooked 
upon by many, both in and out of the 
House, as a heavy blow and a great dis- 
couragement to the Protestant Church in 
Ireland. He deeply regretted to be com- 
pelled to come to this conclusion, and to 
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| be forced to oppose a Government on this 


occasion with whom he had generally 
concurred. It appeared to him that the 
measure now brought forward was not in 
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was one called for by any particular ne- 
cessity. However, he believed that the 
right hon. Baronet had brought forward 
this measure from the highest and purest 
motives. He believed, moreover, that the 
right hon. Baronet had made as a state- 
man as great sacrifices as any statesman 
had ever made to that which he believed 
to be for the interests and happiness of 
the country. He believed that his motives 
now were not less pure and laudable; 
but notwithstanding his conviction of all 
this, he believed that the present measure 
was at variance with the principles of the 
Protestant constitution of this country. 
He believed that the measure now pro- 
posed would be practically more danger- 
ous than if it had been proposed before 
the passing of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation. He believed that the right hon. 
Baronet would fail in his attempt, and 
would not succeed in the objects which he 
sought in proposing this measure. The 
proposed grant of 28,0001. or 30,0001, 
would not succeed in satisfying the Roman 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland. He was 
persuaded that, on the contrary, it would 
only whet their appetite to demand more. 
The noble Lord the Member for London, 
with the boldness and candour that always 
distinguished him in that House, had 
pointed out the consequences of this mea- 
sure, and had shown that it must lead to 
the payment of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood of Ireland. He thought that there 
was a course which the Government 
might have pursued which would have 
avoided all this evil. He thought that if 
the Government were determined to in- 
troduce a sound, moral, and Christian 
education into Ireland—not confined to 
the priesthood, but embracing the entire 
population, such an object would be de- 
serving of general concurrence; and even 
ifa much larger grant were proposed for 
such a purpose as that, he would be happy 
to concur in it. If the Government fol- 
lowed that course, showing their determi- 
nation to maintain order, and uphold the 
supremacy of the law, and to punish and 
put down, as they had recently success- 
fully done, all who attempted to violate it ; 
if the Government pursued a course of 
this kind, showing themselves at the same 
time favourably disposed to the people of 
Ireland, such a course of conduct would 
command general support; and he be- 
lieved that, by so doing, they would ma. 
terially contribute to the preservation of 
the tranquillity and happiness of Ireland. 
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Colonel Sibthorp said, as both the hon, 
Member who had just sat down, and the 
hon. Gentleman who preceded him, had 
referred to the hour as being too late to 
warrant them in trespassing on the time 
of the House, he could not, after that de- 
claration had come from men of such great 
consequence in that House, and of such 
talents, on that important question assume 
to himself the vanity of intruding with his 
opinions for more than a very few mo- 
ments. He would reserve himself for 
future stages in the progress of this Bill, 
when he would, perhaps, be more fortunate 
in catching the Speaker’s eye than he had 
been on that evening. He was one, who, 
for the sixteen or seventeen years that he 
had the honour of a seat in that House, 
had invariably given the weight of his 
humble name against the appropriation of 
any part of the public money to the main- 
tenance of the College of Maynooth. He 
did so not from any unchristian feeling 
towards his Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects, but from a sense of the duty which 
he thought he owed to that Church of 
which he should acknowledge he was an 
unworthy son. [Laughter.] He was 


not surprised at the merriment which 
was exhibited on the opposite side of the 


House. When his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kent rose in his place, and alluded 
to the archdeacons and the clergy, lis re- 
marks were ridiculed by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Nay, even the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) who might be called the 
child of the Church, did not think it be- 
neath him to join in the exhibition. That 
noble Lord expressed his approval of the 
observations which had fallen from the 
noble Lord the Member for Liverpool, re- 
specting this measure being one of resti- 
tution. But he wished to ask the noble 
Lord, would he restore to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church some of the extensive ec- 
clesiastical property held by his family? 
Would he endow a new Maynooth at Wo- 
burn or at Tavistock? Why did not the 
noble Lord stand up and say, that he re- 
commended his family to adopt a course of 
that nature? and when he did so, he would 
give him credit for his sincerity. He 
should not, he confessed, be surprised at 4 
proposition like the present being brought 
forward by the noble Lord; but he was 
surprised—he would go further, and say 
he was disgusted—that such a measure 
should originate with a Protestant Mi- 
nister of the Crown—one, too, who h 

been educated at Oxford, and who, he was 
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ashamed to add, had been at one time the 
Representative of that University in Par- 
liament. It was painful to make these 
allusions; but he rejoiced to think that 
that University was now much more effi- 
ciently represented by the hon. Baronet 
near him (Sir R. H. Inglis)—a man far 
more deserving of such an honour than the 
right hon. Baronet, who had in his state- 
ment on that night shown himself more 
regardless of, and more indifferent to, the 
interests of religion, than any individual 
who had ever held his high office. They 
had heard a great deal from the right hon. 
Baronet that night about conciliation, and 
about the hopes which he entertained of 
the results of his measure. He had told 
them that he hoped to conciliate the Roman 
Catholic clergy ; but some indications had 
proceeded from that side of the House 
which would show that a very different 
feeling existed on the point throughout 
the country. These indications emanated 
from gentlemen for whom he entertained 
as much regard as for his right hon. 
Friend—he begged pardon, he meant to 
say the right hon. Baronet. [Laughter.] 


He was not surprised at the laughter which 
proceeded from hon. Gentlemen opposite, 


for there was an old saying, “ Let those 
laugh who win.” He did not doubt but 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite dreamed— 
nay, that they were certain—of being suc- 
cessful in carrying this Motion proposed 
by the right hon. Baronet ; but he, for 
one, would not be among those who joined 
in offering this insult to the Sovereign, for 
he considered it to merit even that cha- 
racter. He thanked the House for having 
given him an opportunity of expressing 
his opinion on this Bill, and he should 
only add, that he should vote against every 
stage of this detestable and abominable 
proposition. 

Mr. Sheil said : It were most unjust—it 
would be to the last degree ungenerous— 
on the part of any Irish Catholic to with- 
hold a tribute of his unqualified panegyric 
from the great measure proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and from the spirit 
in which it is proposed. He can have no 
motive but the honourable one of doing 
service to both countries. He will, I trust, 
secure the gratitude of the one, and not- 
withstanding a temporary clamour, his ob- 
jects will, ere long, be justly estimated by 
the other. The grant to Maynooth is 
large and generous. The substitution of 
a permanent legislative endowment for an 
annual Parliamentary donation, is attended 
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with two advantages: first, the periodical 
recurrence of a discussion in which reli. 
gious antipathies find a vent will be avoid- 
ed; in the next place, there is a great 
advantage in giving “fixity of tenure” 
to a Catholic ecclesiastical establishment. 
You convert Maynooth into an institution. 
You are taking a step ina right direc- 
tion. You are advancing in a career of 
which you have left the starting-post far 
behind, and of which the goal, perhaps, is 
not far distant. You must not take the 
Catholic clergy into your pay, but you 
can take the Catholic Church under your 
care. You can build houses of worship, 
and grant glebe houses, upon a secure and 
irrevocable title. The perfect independ- 
ence of the Catholic clergy is indispen- 
sable. A stipend at pleasure, and which 
the Crown could call back, would be 
odious. An honourable relation—a rela- 
tion honourable to both—may be estab- 
lished between the Catholic Church and 
the State, but you must never think of 
exacting from that Church an ignominious 
complaisance. Iam well aware that there 
exists in this country great objections to 
Maynooth ; but those objections are in a 
great part connected with defects, of which 
the correction is not difficult ; those de- 
fects, indeed, arise in a great degree from 
the niggard spirit in which you have doled 
out a wretched pittance to Maynooth, 
utterly incommensurate with its wants. 
Iam not astonished that a Scotch volun- 
teer should entertain an antipathy to May- 
nooth: but it is matter to me of some sur- 
prise that it should be an object of anti- 
pathy to an English Conservative in the 
true sense of a phrase often misapplied. 
Maynooth was founded in a great measure 
at the suggestion of the apostle of order, 
the great Edmund Burke. Let him be 
assured that he has made great progress 
in the art of governing Ireland, by whom 
the works of Edmund Burke are perused 
with admiration. That sagacious man saw 
that it was not the interest of Protestant 
England that the priesthood of Catholic 
Ireland should be educated in France ; he 
thought that evils could arise from a French 
and Irish ecclesiastical fraternization ; he 
did not wish that French principles should 
be imported into every Irish parish ; and 
he denounced the introduction of a Gallo- 
Hibernian establishment into Ireland. 
Edmund Burke was of opinion that the 
Irish Catholic priesthood should be edu- 
cated by the State for the State. It has 
been sometimes observed that the Irish 
E 2 
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priest of the old regime had, by his con- 
tinental education, acquired a deportment 
of a superior kind. I believe this notion 
is, to a great degree, a mistaken one. 
There were, of course, several ecclesiastics 
of the old school, of accomplished manners ; 
but Farquhar, an Irish dramatist, who 
knew his countrymen, represents Father 
Foigard as a graduate of the University of 
Louvain. The priests of Maynooth are not 
the coarse-minded men which they have 
been represented to be; many of them are 
superior to the dignitaries of your own 
Establishment ; but we do not want fine 
gentlemen for the hard services of the Irish 
Catholic Church. I have heard it observed 
that the deportment of the Irish Catholic 
priesthood has occasioned the alienation of 
the Irish Protestant proprietors. That 
alienation, however, has its origin in poli- 
tical far more than in social causes. As 
long as the priest was subservient at the 
hustings, he was welcome in the draw- 
ing-room. The separation of the gentry 
and the priesthood arises from a succession 


Maynooth 


of political struggles—from the Catholic | 


question, from the tithe question, from 
the municipal question, from the re- 
gistration question—a question of which 
the settlement cannot be final, unless it 
be just. Give the Catholic priest and the 
Irish Protestant proprietor a common in- 
terest in maintaining the institutions of 
their country, and their reconciliation will 
be immediate and complete; indeed the 
only danger to be apprehended is, that 
their alliance may become too unqualified 
and too compact. Sir, I conceive it to be 
clear that the maintenance of Maynooth 
is matter of contract—of contract to be ex- 
plained in the spirit of legislative equity, 
and not of scholastic disputation. Maynooth 
is sustained by two Statutes which preceded 


the Union, ratified by forty-five years of an- 


nual grant. If it be matter of contract, 
the question at once arises whether the 
sum hitherto voted is adequate to the 
purposes for which it is designed. That 
question is to be tried, by considering the 
extraordinary change which the country 
has undergone—a change to be always 
kept in mind by those who consider the 
principles upon which the Government of 
Treland is to be carried on. I do not know 
of any instance of so great a national me- 
tamorphosis. Population is doubled ; but 
the increase of population does not afford 
a just measure of the astonishing moral 
and political transition through which the 
country has passed. When Maynooth was 
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founded, there were not more than two or 
three Catholic barristers in Ireland. We 
have seen a Catholic Chief Baron, a Ca- 
tholic Master of the Rolls, and four Roman 
Catholics holding the high office of Attor. 
ney General in Ireland. When Maynooth 
was founded, no Roman Catholic was ad- 
missible to Parliament. ‘The majority of 
Irish Members are now returned by Roman 
Catholic constituencies. When Maynooth 
was founded, there was not a single Roman 
Catholic in an Irish corporation. We 
have now the preponderance in almost 
every corporation in the country. When 
Maynooth was founded, the great mass of 
the people were destitute of the elements 
of education, and now you can scarce meet 
a peasant upon a public road who cannot 
read, and write, and count ; and men who 
read, and write, and count, cannot fail to 
think. Under these circumstances of mar- 
vellous mutation, is the Catholic priest to 
remain stationary in instruction ? and in 
the great revolution through which the 
country is revolving, shall not the Catholic 
Church be carried on with it? If it be 
clear that the augmented grant to May- 
| nooth is just, it seems to me to be equally 
| clear that it is in the highest degree expe- 
dient. It will be essentially beneficial to 
| Ireland, and whatever is beneficial to one 
| country must be serviceable to the other. 
|Great ability will beallured into May- 
| nooth—gold for genius has a magnetic 
power. 
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The professorships of Maynooth 
| will be filled by men of great talents, 
and great erudition. The improvement 
of the Catholic priesthood will be the 
necessary result. Locate in every parish 
an educated Catholic priest, whose mind 
has undergone the process of literary re- 
finement, and you will accomplish much 
in the work of national amelioration. But 
the advantages resulting from this measure 
are so obvious, that it is perhaps better 
that I should address myself to the objec- 
tions which are pressed against it. It is 
said that Catholics and Protestants are to 
be educated together. With respect to 
the laity, that observation is, perhaps, 4 
just one; but in every country in Europe, 
men destined for the Catholic Church are 
educated in ecclesiastical seminaries, and 
educated apart. The strictest discipline 
—habits of subordination almost passive 
—and a total abstinence from sensual in- 
dulgence of every kind, are indispensable 
amongst those who are educated for the 
priesthood of the Catholic Church. Four 
years passed in Trinity College, Dubiin, 
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the confessional. 
are now not only pure, but unsuspected ; | 
and where interests of such importance | 
are at stake, no empirical experiments 
should be tried. It has been alleged, that 
at Maynooth students of very humble 
parentage are gathered in a mass of un- 
mixed rusticity ; and each individual con- 
tributes his quota of contamination. It 
is a great mistuke to imagine that the 
students of Maynooth are men of such low 
origin ; it is tothe middle classes that they 
generally belong ; asis stated in the docu- 
ment read to-night by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, and which emanated from the Ca- 
tholic Bishops of Ireland. For my part, 
I am not anxious to see the younger sons 
of the Catholic gentry enter in large 
numbers into the Catholic Church. The 
duties of a Roman Catholic priest are so 
severe, that men cradled in luxuries are 
scarcely fit for their discharge. It ought 


to be borne in mind, that some of the 
greatest ornaments of the Catholic Church 
have always come from what I might call 
the Apostolicorder. ‘The Catholic Church 
has a sort of ennobling influence ; and the 
consciousness of spiritual authority often 
imparts dignity to those who are not highly 


born. How often, in the olden time, did 
the mitred plebeian stand erect before the 
Norman Baron, and, in the cause of the 
serf and of the peasant, with the crosier 
turn aside the lance. It is the boast of 
your own Anglo-Catholic Pontificate, that 
some of the greatest of your divines have 
risen from the humblest gradations to the 
highest episcopal dignities. A man as 
lowly born as Wolsey may, ugder your 
reformed system, become the Atchbishop 
of Canterbury, and take precedence of men 
who to the Conquest of England trace 
back their descent. The last objection to 
which I shall advert is the familiar one, 
that you ought not to become contributory 
to the propagation of what you take upon 
yourselves, with some assumption of infal- 
libity, to be the untruth. It should be 
remembered by those who make this ob- 
jection, that principle is entirely independ- 
ent of amount. If to grant 26,000/. is a 
mortal sin, to grant 9,0001.—even in the 
opinion of an Oxonian casuist—ought not 
to be considered as a venial offence. The 
same observation applies to all the contri- 
butions annually made for the maintenance 
of the Catholic Church in our Colonial 
dependencies ; and to which the First Lord 
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and, what is far worse, is it not most anti- 
Christian, to tell 7,000,000 of your fellow- 
citizens that their religion is idolatrous, 
and their creed is but an avenue to perdi- 
tion? For my part, I hear these unchris- 
tian imputations with Christian forbear- 
ance; for when I consider the grounds 
upon which my religion rests—when I see 
that for so many centuries its apostolical 
succession has been preserved unbroken— 
when I see it resuscitated in those coun- 
tries in which it was supposed to have been 
deeply interred—when I see it spreading 
itself to the remotest regions of the earth 
—undivided, universal, and eternal—it is 
not with a feeling of resentment, but with 
one * akin to love,” that I listen to the con- 
tumelies that are cast upon the Catholic 
religion. I most certainly will not retali- 
ate ; and | will even add, that I see in 
the English Church many incidents— 
many noble coincidences—from which my 
admiration cannot be withheld. But, Sir, 
it grieves me to see men engaged in an 
assault upon the character of the Catholic 
religion; because Christianity itself is 
wounded through its sides ; and those who 
attack the religion professed by the vast 
majority of Christians, supply sophistica- 
tions to those wretched men who seek to 
propagate infidelity—the enemiesof human 
hope, and the harbingers of despair. But 
even supposing the Catholic religion to be 
a tissue of errors, it is clear that you can- 
not convert us by abusing us. The Catho- 
lic Church in Ireland is “ an accomplished 
fact ;” you cannot get rid of it; you can- 
not uproot it ; but you may give a useful 
direction to its branches; and, if I may 
so say, by training them along the legalized 
institutions of the country, make it pro- 
ductive of what you yourselves would be 
disposed to acknowledge to be useful fruit. 
You must take Ireland as it is; and you 
must adapt your policy to the condition of 
the people, and not to your own peculiar 
religious feelings. A statesman has no 
right to found his legislation upon his the- 
ology ; and the policy by which Ireland 
should be governed, is entirely different 
from that which the antagonists of May- 
nooth recommend to the adoption of the 
First Minister of the Crown. What is 
the policy worthy of him? In the great 
position which be occupies an answer to 
that question is to be found. How great 
is the height to which the Chief Minister 
of England is exalted! From that great 
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moral height, nothing little should be dis- 
cernible. Everything diminutive should 
vanish. Nothing but the large, the lofty, 
and the noble, should be seen. When, from 
that surpassing elevation whence the Brit- 
ish Empire, over whose destinies he exer- 
cises an influence so signal, is disclosed to 
him, and in taking that vast survey he turns 
his eyes to the island which is immediately 
contiguous to your own, what should he 
behold ? Not, most assuredly, a miserable 
arena for scholastic controversy—not an 
appropriate field in which the Protestant 
and the Catholic and the Calvinist should 
engage in a theological conflict. Shall 
I venture to tell you what he should be- 
hold — what Bacon — what Spenser and 
Bacon beheld more than two centuries be- 
fore him—what Pitt, what Burke, and 
Fox beheld in latter times—one of the 
finest islands in the ocean, peopled by mil- 
lions of men, bold, and brave, and chival- 
rous—whose very imperfections are akin 
to virtue, and who are capable of the no- 
blest amelioration—an island blessed with 
a fortunate climate, a soil inexhaustibly 
fertile, a point of contact between the Old 
World and the New, and opening in its 
coast harbours that could contain the fleets 
of both—an island to which Providence 
has been lavish in its gifts, and from the 
development of whose incalculable resources 
an incalculable benefit might be conferred 
upon the Empire; and by the statesman 
by whom that great work shall be accom- 
plished an imperishable fame shall be won. 
And if such be the spectacle which Ircland 
presents to his contemplation—in the con- 
templation of such a spectacle what emo- 
tions should he experience, what desires 
should he derive from it, and with what 
aspirations should his heart be lifted up? 
Should he think—should he for one mo- 
went give himself leave to think—of mak- 
ing such a country subservient to the in- 
dulgence of any sectarian prejudice, or of 
any religious predilection? ‘To assert the 
purposes of Providence, to carry out the 
designs of which, wherever we turn our 
eyes, we behold the magnificent manifesta- 
tions—to repair the misrule of centuries 
—to pour balm into a nation’s heart—to 
efface pernicious recollections—to awaken 
salubrious hopes—to banish a splendid 
phantom—to substitute a glorious and 
attainable reality—to induce England to 
do justice to Ireland, and to make Ireland 
appreciate the justice of England, and 
thus to give un everlasting stability to this 
great and majestic Empire—these are the 
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objects to which a man should direct his 
whole heart and his entire soul, who feels 
conscious of the sacred trust reposed in 
him by his Sovereign, and that God has 
given him the high capacity to fulfil it 
and he should turn with a disdainful smile 
away from the men who associate their po- 
litics with their polemics—who deduce the 
narrow maxims of their Government from 
the dogmas of their presumptuous divinity 
—and whose principles, if carried out to 
the conclusions to which they irresistibly 
tend, would lead you back to the restora- 
tion of that fatal ascendancy of which we 
have already had an experience so calami- 
tous—and he should be prepared to fling 
the seals of office to the winds rather than 
permit himself to be stopped, or even to be 
retarded, in the completion of that work, 
of which the foundation has been laid, of 
which the structure has been in part 
erected, with which every consideration 
that can address itself to his heart and his 
understanding should induce him to pro- 
ceed, and of which a perpetual honour will 
attend the consummation. 

Mr. T. Duncombe could not allow this 
question to go toa division without stating 
that it was his intention to vote against 
the Motion proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet ; first, because of the permanency 
of the vote; secondly, on account of the 
source from which the grant was to be 
derived ; and, thirdly, on account of the 
purposes to which the grant was to be ap- 
plied. It was all nonsense, after what they 
had heard that evening, for hon. Gentle- 
men to deceive themselves by supposing 
that this vote was intended for any other 
purpose than to endow another Church. 
He had opposed the question of church 
rates whenever there had been a proposi- 
tion for their abolition. He had supported 
such a proposition on the same principle 
that he should now oppose the Motion of 
the Government. When he looked at the 
million which had been given to the tithe- 
owners in Ireland, and when he called to 
mind the exemption of the Irish from the 
payment of the Property Tax, he could 
see no sufficient reason why the people of 
England should be still further taxed for 
the benefit of the sister kingdom. 

The Earl of Arundel, as an English 
Roman Catholic, expressed his hearty 
thanks to Ministers for this proposition. 

Mr. Grogan objected to the Motion, and 
declared that he would vote against it. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 216; 
Noes 114: Majority 102. 
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Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, H, 
Ward, H, G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, bn. J. S. 
Wynn, rt.hn.C.W.W. 
Wyse, T. 
Yorke, H. E. T. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS, 
Young, J. 
Baring, T. 


List of the Noes. 


Ackers, J. 

Acton, Col. 

Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Ashley, Lord 
Bagge, W. 

Bankes, G. 
Baskerville, T, B. M. 
Bateson, T. 

Beckett, W. 
Beresford, Major 
Blackstone, W. 8. 
Bouverie, hon. E, P. 
Bradshaw, J. 

Brisco, M. 
Broadley, H. 

Bruce, C, L, C. 
Buck, L. W. 


Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burroughes, H, N. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, H, C. 
Copeland, Ald, 
Darby, G. 
Deedes, W. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dick, Q. 

Disraeli, B. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
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Duncombe, hon. O. 
Du Pre, C. G, 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ellice, E. 
Entwisle, W. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Feilden, W. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Ffolliott, J. 
Forman, T.S. 
Fox, S. L. 

Fuller, A, E. 

Gore, W. O. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Goring, C. 
Greenall, P. 
Greenaway, C. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Grogan, E. 
Hamilton, J. U. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hampden, R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hastie, A. 

Henley, J. W. 
Hepburn, Sir T. B. 
Hillsborough, Karl of 
Hindley, C. 
Hodgson, F. 
Jolliffe, Sir W.G, Il. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Knight, F. W. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lefroy, A. 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 
Mackenzie, T. 
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Maclean, D, 
McTaggart, Sir J. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Marton, G. 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Morris, D. 

Mundy, FE. M. 
Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C, N. 
Newry, Visct. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 

Palmer, G. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Richards, R. 
Round, C. G. 
Ryder, hon. G. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Smyth, Sir 1. 
Spooner, R. 
Stuart, H. 
Taylor, E. 
Yollemache, J. 
Turner, EF. 
Turnor, C, 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Col. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 


D, 


TELLERS. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Plumptre, J. P. 


Resolution agreed to. 

House resumed. Resolution reported. 
Bill ordered to be brought in. Bill brought 
in, and read a first time. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 4, 1845. 

Minvutes.] Bits. Public.—3*: and passed :—Property 
Tax, 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Winborne Minster Agri- 
cultural Society, for Protection to Agriculture—From 
Proprietors of Stroudwater Canal Navigation, for regu- 
lating Railway Charges for Conveyance of Passengers and 
Goods.—From Leeds, for Abolishing the Traffic in Hill 
Coolies.—From Cork, against the present system of Le- 
vying Rates (Ireland), and for transferring Criminal Bu- 
siness to Quarter Sessions.—By Lord Brougham, from 
John Loveridge, of St. John’s Wood, complaining of 
great hardship with regard to Operation of Income Tax, 
and praying for Inquiry.—From Cork, for Revision of 
Secondary Punishments.—By Bishops of Bangor and St. 
David's from Clergy and others of Lleyn and several other 
places, against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor.—From 
Clergy and others of Tamworth, against the Union of St. 
Asaph and Bangor, and in favour of the Appointment of 
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a Bishop to the See of Manchester.—From President and 
others of Liverpool Guardian Society for Repeal of 57th 
Clause of the Insolvent Debtors Act Amendment Act, ex. 
cept as to Debts notexceeding 5/.—By Duke of Buccleuch, 
and Earl Clare, from Lochmaben, and 6 other places, 
for Improving the Condition of Schoolmasters (Scotland), 
—By Bishop of Lichfield, from Clergy and others of 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, and several other places, against 
any further Grant to Maynooth.—From Brailsford, and 
2 other places, for adopting measures for the better 
observance of the Sabbath.—From Aston, for Encou- 
ragement to Schools in connexion with Church Education 
Society.—From Prisoners in Queen’s Bench Prison, for the 
Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt. 


ImprisonMENr FoR Poor - Rares.) 
Lord Brougham said, he had two petitions 
to present, to which he called the particular 
attention of his noble Friend on the Wool- 
sack, complaining of a grievous injury in- 
flicted under colour of the law by two 
magistrates of the town of Leicester, whom 
he would abstain from naming, but whom 
he understood to be men of the most re. 
spectable character. One of the petitions 
was from a poor man named Thomas 
Lukin, and the other was from Ann Ward, 
who was a poor widow 58 years of age. 
One had been called upon to pay a poor rate 
of 5s. 44d., and the other a rate of 3s. 4d.; 
in default of payment an order was made 
for a distress on their goods; but as they 
were only lodgers, there were no goods on 
which to make the levy; after that failure 
to levy, an order was made (and he ad- 
mitted legally made) for the commitment 
of those persons for non-payment of the 
several sums they were required to pay. The 
order for committal, be it observed, made no 
mention of costs. On going to the gaol some 
benevolent person paid the amounts of rate 
for them; consequently they were dis- 
charged, and the whole force of the caption 
and of the order for imprisonment was 
spent. But he begged their Lordships to 
observe what followed. The same magis- 
trates, in order that the costs should be paid, 
which they ought to have directed in the 
first instance, and made a part of the ori- 
ginal order, then made a second order on 
each of the parties for the payment of 20s. 
for costs. Twenty-shillings costs !—six 
times the amount of the one sum, and four 
times the amount of the other, in order 
that the justices’ clerk might be paid his 
fees, which he had not been paid before. 
Whereupon those two unhappy individuals 
were summoned, and both being penniless, 
and having already been proved the one 
unable to pay 5s. 43d., the other 3s. 4d.— 
they were both called upon to pay 20s. for 
costs. As a condition precedent to being 
heard in their own case, they were asked 
to pay 20s. each, on the assumption that 
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parties who could not pay 5s. 43d. and 
3s. 4d. could produce 20s. ‘ We have 
not got that sum,” they naturally said. 
“ Then,” was the reply, ‘‘ you must go to 
prison” (for they had the order of the jus- 
tices made without hearing the parties), 
“and be imprisoned in the house of correc- 
tion for one calendar month, and kept to 
hard Jabour.” It was the first time he had 
ever known that imprisonment for debt 
was to be accompanied by a sentence to 
hard labour: these parties, however, were 
sentenced to hard labour, which no person 
in this land could be made to suffer even 
for a breach of the law and a criminal act, 
unless it were an act of so infamous a cha- 
racter that it was taken out of the common 
class of misdemeanors. But undoubtedly 
there was a Statute—he did not deny 
that the 18th Geo. III., cap. 19, gave 
a general power to justices’ to imprison 
a person in the house of correction, and 
keep him to hard labour for a term not 
exceeding one month, and not less than 
ten days, if the costs of any complaint made 
before justices were not paid. But by the 
Statute the costs were directed to be paid 
to “the injured party,” which seemed 
plainly to indicate that the Act applied 
only to cases of wrongful acting ; neverthe- 
less here the justices held their clerk to 
be the injured party ; and by that ample, 
extensive, and liberal construction of the 
Act, the sentence was pronounced of im- 
prisonment for one month—the maximum 
extent of punishment, with hard labour, 
on these poor penniless persons. They 
might have committed many misdemeanors 
of a serious nature, and not have been im- 
prisoned ; but their only offence was their 
poverty, First, he madeno complaint against 
the magistrates for ordering the levy in 
the first instance. Secondly, he did not 
complain of the month’s imprisonment 
which they had ordered in the exercise of 
their judicial discretion; and however he 
might think they were entirely wrong— 
however completely he might feel that he 
himself should have been utterly incapable 
of pronouncing such a sentence—though 
he should have shuddered at passing such 
sentence upon this poor old pauper man 
and woman, who were living absolutely 
upon nothing, because they could not pay 
20s. each for costs to the clerk —he repeated, 
that though he should have shuddered at 
the very thought of such a sentence, still 
he would not call it an inhuman sentence, 
nor did he doubt the legality or propriety 
of it. These magistrates were acting judi- 
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cially, and they might have acted lawfully 
and humanely—if it were not bitter irony 
to talk of humanity in such a case. They 
might have mistaken the law — magis- 
trates were always candidly construed in 
their conduct when they made legal er- 
rors; but one thing he would take leave 
to say, and it was that they had no right 
to issue their order for imprisonment with- 
out having heard the parties. He was 
told that they were men of high respect- 
ability. They might be so; but they 
would be pleased henceforth to learn, if 
hitherto they had not learned the lesson, 
that no respectability could enable a man or 
a magistrate to place himself above the law. 
Not only the law of the land, the Statute 
law, or the common law, known only to 
the learned lawyer, and not to the layman, 
but a law which was written in every 
man’s heart, be he lawman or layman, had 
decreed that before you decide you must 
hear ; before you condemn, you must see 
the party ; and that the grossest outrage 
that could be committed by any judge was 
to dare to sentence a man without hearing 
him in his defence. He would now leave 
the case in the hands of this noble and 
learned Friend the Lord Chancellor, who 
would inquire into the particulars of it. 
He (Lord Brougham) knew that these 
men had confessed the whole of what he 
had stated. They had confessed it by their 
clerk, for whose behoof the act was done of 
which he complained. They did not deny 
it at all. They did not pretend that the 
order for the costs was made in the first 
instance; they did not pretend that they 
saw the parties before they committed them, 
much less did they pretend to deny that 
the one month’s imprisonment with hard 
labour to which these parties were sen- 
tenced, had almost expired, when the wise 
and prompt humanity of his right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Home Depart- 
ment the very instant he heard the 
statement which he (Lord Brougham) had 
made, interposed and liberated them from 
what remained of the sentence, unhappily 
but a couple of days. He handed over 
these two justices, not to their Lordships, 
but to his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack. If he thought they were men 
fit to continue in the administration of 
justice in England, he should be satisfied 
that they did so remain; but with the 
feeling of satisfaction he might, perhaps, 
also have the feeling of astonishment. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he would 
inquire into the case to ascertain the facts, 
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and if he found that these magistrates 
had conducted themselves in the manner 
stated by his noble and learned Friend, it 
would be his duty to remove them at 
once from the commission of the peace. 
But he must make the necessary inquiry. 
He understood, however, that these par- 
ties had been released by his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 

Lord Brougham : Immediately. 

The Duke of Richmond had been asked 
to second the Petition which had been pre- 
sented to the House by his noble and 
‘earned Friend, and he begged to sug- 
gest to their Lordships, whether, after 
his noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack had investigated the case, their Lord- 
ships should not inquire whether there was 
not some legal remedy against the men 
who had so illegally committed these poor 
persons to prison, because he considered 
that if there was no law to give these par- 
ties redress against the constable who 
took them to prison, without their case 
having been heard, the sooner the law was 
amended in that respect the better. 

The Lord Chancellor said, there was no 
doubt that if these individuals had been 
improperly imprisoned, without the neces- 
sary proceedings having beengone through, 
they would be entitled to damages. 

Lord Campbell said, that for the honour 
of the law of the land, if a case of such 
hardship as had been stated were made 
out, the parties would be redressed by the 
verdict of a jury. 


Tue Orecon Territory.] The Earl 
of Clarendon: I yesterday gave notice 
that I should bring the subject of the 
Oregon Territory under the consideration 
of the House ; and I did so in those terms, 
not because I propose to enter into the 
question, or to occupy the time of your 
Lordships at any length, but because it 
has recently appeared to be the wish of 
your Lordships, in compliance with a sug- 
gestion which proceeded from the noble 
Duke opposite, that the practice of putting 
questions to the Government, or, as it was 
termed, of making speeches not meant to 
conclude with a formal Motion, should be 
abandoned ; and I have no intention of 
departing from any rule which your Lord- 
ships may see fit to adopt upon this sub- 
ject although I myself can see no incon- 
venience in the practice. On the contrary, 
it seems to me the most simple mode of 
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obtaining the information which your 
Lordships are justified in asking of the 
Government, or the country has a right to 
possess, upon matters of public interest, 
with regard to which Papers or Corres. 
pondence may not exist, or when their 
production might be inconvenient. If, 
however, my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs prefers, either 
in conformity with what is to be an estab. 
lished rule of this House, or because it 
would be more satisfactory to your Lord- 
ships and the country, that Papers should 
be laid upon the Table, I shall be pre, 
pared to move for them ; but whether or 
not this course be adopted, I am sure yout 
Lordships will consider that we should not 
be performing our duty if we did not avail 
ourselves of the earliest opportunity of 
calling the attention. of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the Inaugural Address of 
the President of the United States, and of 
asking from my noble Friend such inform. 
ation as he may think it consistent with 
his duty to give upon that part of the Pre- 
sident’s Address which has a direct and 
immediate bearing upon British interests, 
With respect to the annexation of Texas, 
announced in the President’s Speech, as 
it may be said to bear but remotely upon 
British interests, and as our rights in a 
case so unprecedented, and the obliga- 
tions of Texas towards us may not as yet 
be clearly defined or understood, I shall 
not think it necessary to trouble your 
Lordships at the present moment, beyond 
the expression of my surprise and deep 
regret that a body of men so just and en- 
lightened as those who usually compose 
the Senate of the United States should 
have sanctioned a measure which was 
brought about by such unwarrantable 
means, which will be so deeply injurious 
to the cause of humanity, and which may 
at no distant period endanger the peace- 
ful relations of the United States : for the 
restless and encroaching people by whom 
Texas is henceforward to be inhabited 
will not Jong be content without gratifyiag 
the national taste for a boundary quarrel, 
or establishing a case for war with Mexico, 
which they may rest assured will, in this 
quarter of the world, not be viewed with 
indifference. It is, however, with the 
fOregon Territory that we are immediately 
concerned ; and it is most important we 
should know in what position we really 
stand in reference to that question; and 
what course Her Majesty’s Government 
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will be prepared to adopt under circum- 
stances which seem but too probable from 
the extraordinary tone of the President’s 
Address, and the apparently studied neg- 
lect of that courtesy and deferential lan- 
guage which the Governments of different 
countries are wont to observe when pub- 
licly treating of international questions, 
It is hardly possible to believe that any 
negotiations upon this subject are pend- 
ing, or that they have ever been com- 
menced or even proposed, if we are to 
draw from the President’s Speech the in- 
ference which it must naturally suggest ; 
for not only does he not make the slightest 
allusion to them, but he formally an- 
nounces that the right of the Americans 
to the Oregon Territory is clear and un- 
questionable : and it is consequently diffi- 
cult to understand upon what ground he 
could justify to the citizens of the United 
States the right of their Government to 
negotiate at all upon a matter not doubt- 
ful; for whatever predilection they may 
have for acquiring what does not belong 
to them, they certainly exhibit none for 
giving up what is indisputably their own ; 
and if their Government accordingly did 
consent to negotiate, it would seem that 


it could only be upon the basis that Eng- 
land was unconditionally to surrender her 
pretensions to whatever might be claimed 


by the United States. In short, the 
whole question is treated by the President 
as one completely settled—as if all nego- 
tiations were concluded, or none had ever 
been contemplated ; and he announces 
that the wives and children of their citi- 
zens are now on their way to occupy the 
territory. I say this is the only deduc- 
tion which it would be possible for a 
person ignorant of the cireumstances—and 
the great majority of the people of this 
country are ignorant of the circumstances 
—to draw from the President’s Speech; but 
on the other hand it is so much more im- 
posssible for us here to believe that Her 
Majesty’s Government should have neg- 
lected this question, knowing as they 
must its importance, and the excitement 
which for a long time past has prevailed 
upon it in the United States; it is so im- 
possible that they should not have used 
their best endeavours to bring it to a 
satisfactory and amicable adjustment, that 
I'am sure my noble Friend will be de- 
sirous either now on the present occasion, 
or by the production of such corres- 
Pondence as he may think proper, to 
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satisfy the people of England that their 
tights have not been neglected, and that 
they will be upheld. As regards the past 
and the future the public are entitled to 
this information ; and it is for the purpose 
of obtaining it, and satisfying the great 
and natural anxiety which prevails upon 
the subject, that I have taken the liberty 
of occupying your Lordships’ time for aj 
few moments. I do not consider this a 
fitting opportunity for discussing the jus- 
tice of the British claims to the Oregon 
Territory; but I will, with your Lordships’ 
permission, say a very few words upon 
them, in order to render more intelligible 
the nature and extent of the President’s 
assumption. In the first place, as far as 
discovery can be said to constitute a claim, 
ours is clearly the indisputable one ; for Sir 
Francis Drake first visited that part of the 
country in 1578, and found all the land 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel of lati- 
tude unappropriated ; he took possession of 
it, and gave to itthe name of New Albion. 
This, however, cannot really be said to con- 
stitute a claim, as we made no settlement 
there till the year 1792; when, after the 
dispute respecting the British vessels 
seized by Spain at Nootka, it was agreed 
by the Convention of the Escurial in 1790 
that the subjects of the respective con- 
tracting parties should not be molested in 
navigating, fishing, or making settlements 
in parts not already occupied. In 1792, 
Vancouver took possession of the country 
adjacent to the thirty-ninth parallel of la- 
titude, and of the Columbia river, which he 
is believed to have explored for 100 miles 
from its mouth. In 1813, the North 
West Company was established at Fort 
St. George, and an authorized Colony of 
British subjects, governed by British laws, 
occupied the country on the River Co- 
lumbia; it was the first of a national and 
legal character recognizable as such by 
foreign nations, and it continues there to 
this day. Nowtheclaim of the American 
Government is derived originally from the 
sale of Louisiana by Napoleon to them in 
1803 for eleven millions of dollars. France 
had nothing but Louisiana to sell; but 
nevertheless there was inserted in the 
Treaty—having for its object to define the 
boundaries of Louisiana—a reference toa 
perfectly undefined line to the Pacitic, 
having no definable boundary to the north 
or south or on the east. In the Treaty, 
however, with Spain in 1819, called the 
Florida Treaty, this undefined line was 
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then defined to run from the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the Pacific to the forty-second par- 
allel of latitude (Spain never having occu- 
pied any point north of Cape Mendocino, in 
latitude forty-one degrees); and a sweeping 
clause was introduced by which Spain 
ceded all claim to territory lying north of 
such boundary, which had never belonged 
to her; and the Americans then con- 
tended that we had no right to territory 
north of the forty-second degree of lati- 
tude, because Spain alone had a right to 
cede it, although we had formally taken 
possession of it in 1792 under our Treaty 
with Spain and the North West Com- 
pany, and a legally established Colony 
had been in the occupation of it since 
1813. In 1818, a Convention was rati- 
fied between Great Britain and the United 
States, by which a northern boundary line 
was agreed upon, and that the country 
westward—I beg your Lordships to mark 
this—of the Rocky Mountains, should be 
free and open for the term of ten years to 
the vessels and subjects of both Powers, 
without prejudice to the claim of either 
country; and in 1827, another Conven- 
tion was signed, renewing the provisions of 
the one of 1818, and extending it for an 
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indefinite period until either party should 


‘annul it on giving a year’s notice. Yet it 
is in this state of things—and I say nothing 
of subsequent or pending negotiations— 
that the President of the United States, 
by the very first act of his administration, 
thinks himself justified in announcing 
that it is his duty to assert and maintain 
the right of the United States to the ter- 
ritory which lies beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains—that their title to the country of 
Oregon is clear and unquestionable—that 
the people are already preparing to per- 
fect that title by occupying it with their 
wives and children—and that to the Go- 
vernment belonged the duty of adequately 
protecting them, and extending to them 
the jurisdiction of American Jaw and the 
benefits of republican institutions in the 
distant countries which they have selected 
for their homes; and which by the increas- 
ing facilities of communication must soon 
be brought within the sphere of the Federa- 
tive Union. I rejoice to think that the 
whole question is viewed in a far different 
spirit here—that we are influenced by no 
desire for territorial aggrandizement; but 
that we are actuated by a sincere love of 
peace, and the most friendly feeling to- 
wards the people of the United States, 
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As far as I am acquainted with the cir. 
cumstances, I believe no assertion is made 
that our own case is free from all doubt, 
and I am sure there will be no want of 
readiness to concede whatever can be 
justly claimed by the Americans; but on 
the other hand I am equally sure that the 
people of this country will be determined 
not to yield their own undeniable rights to 
encroachment, or clamour, or menace; and 
although I doubt not that my noble Friend 
will leave no efforts untried to bring the 
question to an amicable issue, yet if those 
efforts should unfortunately prove inef_ 
fectual, I trust that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will not shrink from adopting 
that course which may become necessary 
for vindicating the national honour and 
protecting the national interests. 

The Earl of Aberdeen: My Lords, I 
think it is perfectly natural that in such a 
conjuncture as the present, the noble Lord 
should reasonably expect to receive such 
information from Her Majesty’s Govern. 
ment as they in the discharge of their duty 
may feel it possible to give. And I am 
far from objecting to the course of putting 
questions to Ministers upon any matter of 
public importance—certainly not on one of 
such paramount interest as this. My Lords, 
if I followed my own inclination in this mat- 
ter, I should be disposed at once to lay on 
the Table of the House every part of the ne. 
gotiation which has taken place upon this 
subject from the period of the Treaty of 
Washington up to the present day ; and I 
am sure that, if I did so, I should not only 
receive from the candour of my noble Friend 
opposite an opinion approving the course 
which has been pursued, but | might fear- 
lessly appeal to the public at large, and to 
the whole of Europe, for its confirmation. 
A time may come when such a course may 
possibly be necessary : at present, it would 
clearly be unsuitable and impolitic. I could 
wish for an opportunity of explaining a lit- 
tle more at length the state of this ques- 
tion, as affects the interests and the claims 
of Great Britain to the disputed territory. 
The noble Lord has cursorily described 
the claims of this country and of the United 
States with sufficient accuracy, as far as he 
has gone. They, however, would admit 
of a much more detailed examination ; and 
although I might now enter into that exa- 
mination without injury to the public ser- 
vice, I feel that I could not do it without 
inconvenience to your Lordships ; and this 
also I think it better to defer to a future 
occasion. I shall, therefore, only address 
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myself to the inquiry of my noble Friend. 
I wish to state, that the negotiation which 
has taken place, and which is still pending, 
upon this subject, was commenced imme- 
diately after the signing of the Treaty by 
my noble Friend near me, commonly 
called the Treaty of Washington. With- 
out, of course, explaining to your Lordships 
any of the steps that have been taken in 
. the progress of that negotiation, I wish to 
draw your attention to the last act of the 
late President of the United States before 
his resignation of office. The Senate of 
the United States having addressed Mr. 
Tyler so long ago as the month of Decem- 
ber, requesting him to communicate with 
them and inform them on the progress of 
this negotiation, Mr. Tyler, in his answer, 
which was not delivered until the 19th of 
February, makes this statement. After 
reciting the resolution and request of the 
Senate, he says,— 

“In my opinion, as this negotiation is still 
pending, the information sought for cannot be 
communicated without prejudice to the public 
service; but 1 deem it, however, proper to 
add, that considerable progress has been made 
in the negotiation, which has been carried on 
in a very amicable spirit between the two 
Governments, and that there is reason to hope 
that it may be brought to a close within a short 
period. [ have delayed answering the resolu- 
tion of the Senate, under the expectation ex- 
pressed in my Annual Message, that the nego- 
tiation would be terminated before the close 
of the present Session, and that the informa- 
tion called for by that resolution might be 
communicated.” 

Iam bound to say, that I think the late , 
President took somewhat too favourable a 
view of the state of the negotiation when 
he made that answer to the Senate ; at the 
same time, as an indication of a friendly | 
feeling, and of a desire to bring it to an | 
amicable termination, such a declaration | 
must be highly satisfactory. My Lords, 
in a fortnight after the delivery of this | 
answer to the Address of the Senate, | 
the new President made the Inaugural 
Speech referred to by my noble Friend. ' 
1 wish to observe that this speech is not an | 
address made to Congress—it is a speech | 
made to the public, the Congress not being | 
sitting. Undoubtedly, no speech of such | 
anature could be made by the President | 
of the United States without drawing | 
towards it the most serious attention. | 
Nevertheless, it does not possess the im- | 
portance of an official message, forming | 
part of the legislative proceedings. I do 
Dot mean to undervalue its importance ; 
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but I must observe, that it has not quite 
the character of an address made to the 
Congress as the foundation of any legis- 
lative measure. I have already men- 
tioned that that declaration of the late 
President is the last act of which we have 
any knowledge, as far as the negotiation is 
concerned. The new President had no 
Ministry at the time he made his speech ; 
his Administration was not formed, and no 
communication had taken place between 
Her Majesty’s Ministers and those of the 
Government of the United States since 
the resignation of the late President and of 
his Administration. We therefore stand 
precisely in the position in which we stood 
at the time of the answer of the late Pre- 
sident, with the exception of such a cha- 
racter as the relations may have received 
from the speech pronounced upon his inau- 
guration by the new President. My Lords, 
{ wish also to state, that our position is 
precisely such as it has been for the last 
eighteen years with respect to our rights, 
under the Treaty which was made in 1827, 
renewing, or rather continuing, the Treaty 
of 1818, which was for ten years. The 
Treaty of 1827 continued that Treaty 
for an indefinite period, but with the pro- 
vision that either party might terminate it 
by a year’s notice. There is nothing what- 
ever, therefore, to prevent the Government 
of the United States or Her Majesty’s 
Government, if they thought proper, from 
terminating that Treaty of 1827, by giving 
a year’s notice for the purpose, which, 
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‘however, the President has not said he 


means to give ; but if he does mean it, he 
cannot effect his purpose without a Vote of 
the Congress authorizing him to exercise 
that power. The Congress will not meet, 
unless specially called together, until the 
month of December; and even then the 
Treaty cannot expire without a year’s 
notice being given from the time at which 
the President receives the necessary autho- 
rity to give such notice. Your Lordships 
will see, therefore, that in point of time 
the matter is not so urgent as might be 
supposed. I need not say, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will continue to avail 
themselves of the intervening period which 
may be thus afforded, in the hope of bring- 
ing the negotiation which is still pending 
to an amicable conclusion. The nego- 
tiation was founded upon the principle of 
an amicable adjustment by the mutual 
concession of extreme claim on both sides ; 
and on that principle, as far as we are con- 
cerned, it will be continued, My noble 
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Friend has by no means expressed any 
censure of the mode of proceeding that 
Her Majesty’s Government have adopted | 
in this matter ; at the same time, I may 
say that I have seen, in other places, some 
intimation of an apprehension of too great 
concessions—of an abandonment of what | 
is called the “‘ high tone” which this coun- 
try ought to maintain. I am accustomed | 
almost daily to see myself characterized as 
pusillanimous, cowardly, mean, dastardly, 
\truckling, and base. I hope I need not | 
‘say that I view these appellations with | 
indifference ; I view them, indeed, really | 
with satisfaction, because I know perfectly | 
well what they mean, and how they ought 
to be and are translated. I feel perfectly 
satisfied that these vituperative terms are 
to be translated as applicable to conduct 
consistent with justice, reason, moderation, 
and with common sense; and I therefore 
feel, as I said before, really not indifferent, 
but positively satisfied, when I see such 
observations. I believe I may conscien- 
tiously say that no man ever filled the high 
situation which I have the honour unwor- 
thily to hold, who felt more ardently de- 
sirous than I do to preserve to the country 
the blessings of peace, or who would be 
disposed to make greater sacrifices, con- 
sistent with propriety, to maintain it. 
[Cheers.] My Lords, 1 consider war to 
‘be the greatest folly, if not the greatest 
crime, of which a country could be guilty, 
if lightly entered into; and I agree entirely 
with a moral writer who has said, that if 
a proof were wanted of the deep and tho- 
rough corruption of human nature, we 
should find fit in the fact that war itself 
was sometimes justifiable. [Cheers.] It 
is the duty, and I am sure it is the in- 
clination, of Her Majesty’s Government 
to preserve peace: at the same time, there 
are limits which must not be passed ; and | 
I say that, without attaching too much | 
weight to questions of national honour— | 
for I think, fortunately for this country, | 
that we need not be very sensitive on these | 
matters—it is not for us, God knows, to | 
‘seek the bubble reputation at the cannon’s | 
mouth,” or anywhere else ; our power, our | 
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character and position, are such as to ena- | 
ble us to look with indifference on that of | 
which other countries might be, perhaps, | 
more jealous. [Cheers.] But our honour | 


is a substantial property that we can cer- 
tainly never neglect, and most assuredly we | 


may owe it to ourselves and to our posterity | 


to adopt a course contrary to all our de- 
sires—to all our inclinations. My Lords, 
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| from what I have said, your Lordships will 
perceive an earnest of the spirit of peace 
which shall pervade this matter, if I continue 
to conduct this negotiation; and I cannot 
bring myself to think that at this day any 
civilized Government would desire to see any 
other course pursued ; and I hope, therefore, 


‘and fully believe, that we shall have the 


happiness of seeing this important question 
brought to a satisfactory because an ami- 
cable conclusion. [Loud cheers.] Should 
it be otherwise, I can only say that we 
possess rights which, in our opinion, are 
clear and unquestionable ; and, by the 
blessing of God, and with your support, 
those rights we are fully prepared to main- 
tain. [The noble Earl resumed his seat 
amidst loud and general applause. ] ‘d 


Prorerty Tax Bitt.] The Earl of Ripon 
rose to propose the Third Reading of the 
Property Tax Bill, and said, that when he 
had introduced the same Bill to the House 
in the year 1842, he had then felt it to 
be his duty to explain the grounds on which 
Her Majesty’s Government had _ proposed 
that measure to Parliament ; and the mea- 
sure was altogether so important in itself, 
that at that time he had thought it neces 
sary to make a very lengthened statement 
with reference to it. On the present oc. 
casion he should have to request their 
Lordships’ indulgence whilst he stated to 
them the reasons which warranted the Go- 
vernment in calling upon Parliament to 
give to this Act a further continuance. On 
that former occasion he had stated that this 
measure had been introduced for the pur- 
pose of remedying the acknowledged evil 
of a deficiency in the Revenue of the 
State. The remission of a great number 
of taxes subsequent to the passing of that 
Bill, had rendered some such measure as 
the present necessary ; otherwise it would 
be inconsistent with the Revenue and the 
interests of this country to remit so large 
an amount of taxation as had been taken 
off. He did not think that he was called 
upon to enlarge upon the importance of 
preventing as much as possible the danger- 
ous practice of having a continued defi- 
ciency of Revenue; neither did he deem it 
necessary to state to them the importance 
of reviewing their fiscal regulations, which 
had grown in the course of years into such 
a state as to be neither beneficial to the 
Revenue nor advantageous to the country ; 
nor did he deem himself on the present oc- 
_casion called upon to state the reasons why 
ihe believed nothing but an Income Tax 
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could enable them to meet the deficiency in 
the Revenue. In 1842 that House passed 
the measure, and he believed that they 
would not have passed it if they had not 
regarded it as the only certain and efficient 
mode of overcoming the evil with which 
they had to contend. He should state to 
their Lordships, however, why the Go- 
vernment felt called upon to propose a 
continuance of this tax ; and he must, there- 
fore, put their Lordships in possession of 
the present state of the Revenue, as com- 
pared with its condition at the time when 
the tax was originally proposed, and com- 
pared also with what they must expect it 
to be if their Lordships should not concur 
in its temporary continuance. The Act 
was proposed in 1842, and was to last for 
three years. At that period the state of 
the Revenue and Expenditure was as fol- 
lows, viz.:—On the 5th of April, 1842, 
there was a deficiency of 2,139,000/., and 
it was against that deficiency that they had 
asked Parliament to provide by consenting 
to the Income Tax; and at that time 
alterations were contemplated in our fiscal 
system, which it was calculated would 
further reduce the Revenue by between 
1,400,0002. and 1,500,000/. The conse- 
quence of these alterations was, for the 
moment, still further to aggravate the 
diminution of income as compared with 
the expenditure. It was obvious that for 
the first year the full benefit of the Income 
Tax could not be experienced, while by the 
repeal of these duties the income for the 
year would be still further reduced. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 5th of April, 1843, in 
consequence of the whole of the Income 
Tax not having been received, the great 
object of attaining a surplus had not been 
obtained, and there was on that day a de- 
ficiency of Income as compared with Ex- 
penditure of 2,421,000/. In the year 
ending April the 5th, 1844, however, the 
picture was reversed, for the Property Tax 
had then been collected during four full 
quarters, and it had produced considerably 
more than the estimate of the Government ; 
for whereas the Government had estimated 
It at 3,750,000/., it did actually produce 
5,356,0001., and that gave them a surplus 
of 2,950,000/. In the course of last year 
it was thought advisable, proceeding on 
the principle of diminishing duties, to 
apply it to the various important articles 
of trade, amounting to between 200,000. 
and 300,000/., so far presuming upon the 
success that had attended the scheme of 
1842, On the best information which he 
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had been able to gain, founded upon the 
expenditure and receipts up to the latest 
moment, he believed he was warranted in 
stating that the surplus on the Sth of 
April, 1845, would, including everything, 
considerably exceed the sum of 5,000,0002. 
It would, he believed, exceed the amount 
of 5,800,000/., including 5,200,000/. from 
the Property Tax, and 600,000/. from the 
China indemnity. Their Lordships would 
see, then, that they had secured that sur- 
plus of revenue over expenditure which it 
was the object of the Bill of 1842 to effect. 
They had at the same time been able to 
reduce taxation to a considerable amount 
—to the amount, he believed, of between 
1,400,0002. and 1,500,000/. ; and heshould, 
notwithstanding, be able to show to their 
Lordships, that during these two last years 
the Revenue had been ina state of pro- 
gressive, and he might say, of remarkable 
improvement. It would be necessary, 
however, to state what would be the condi- 
tion of the country if the Property Tax 
were not renewed. For the year ending 
the 5th of April, 1846, the estimate of the 
expenditure of the country was49,645,0001., 
including the Debt and all the Supplies 
voted. The ordinary receipts of the coun- 
try would amount to 47,900,000/., so that 
there would be a deficiency in the year 
ending the 5th of April of 1,745,000. 
There were, however, two quarters of 
Property Tax to be received in that year, 
and there would be 600,000/. from China ; 
so that they would find, that in the year 
ending the 5th of April, 1846, there would 
be a surplus of 1,457,000/. But that 
surplus would be entirely owing to what 
remained over uncollected from the Pro- 
perty Tax, aided by the 600,000/. from 
China. In the following year, therefore, 
supposing the Property Tax expired, they 
would have no further source except the 
same 600,000/. from China ; and the conse- 
quence would be, that they would have in 
1847 to contend against the very same spe- 
cies of deficiency, with all its evils, which 
in 1842 had induced Parliament to impose 
this tax upon the country. It appeared to 
him, then, necessary that they should take 
this opportunity, by a renewal of the tax, 
of maintaining a surplus of revenue over 
expenditure. He was quite sure that it 
would be impossible to meet the evil by a 
diminution of expenditure, for he was 
certain that the present Government had 
endeavoured, and had succeeded, in curtail- 
ing the expenditure of the country to the 
very lowest point. In almost every branch 
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reductions had been made, though there | was necessary if any duty existed. Some 
were some branches in which it was felt | said, ‘‘ Why take off the duty on glass; 
that at present reductions could not with | why not remove the duty on soap?” But 
safety be effected. It was felt, for ex-| equally good reasons might be given why 
ample, that in the present position of affairs the duties on other articles should be re- 
our Navy should not be neglected ; and it | moved ; and with respect to soap, he should 
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was clearly the interest of this country not | be very glad to get rid of it. 


to allow other States to outstrip her in 
steam navigation ; an increase had, there- 
fore, been proposed in the number of sea- 
men to man our Navy. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, then, proposed to renew the tax 
upon Property and Income for a period of 
three years—the same period for which it 
had originally been imposed. Should Par- 
liament accede to this proposition, the 
effect would be, that, in the year ending 
the 5th of April, 1846, there would be a 
surplus of 4,056,0002, which would be a 
great means of realizing the object they 
had in view, that of equalizing the Revenue 
to the Expenditure of the country. But 
they had thought (and he confessed he 
had never had the slightest doubt on the 
subject) it would be wise, and he would 


go further and say it was necessary, to | 


combine, as had been done in 1842, with 
the Income Tax, a further attempt to rec- 
tify the anomalies existing in our import 
duties, and to apply a portion of that sur- 
plus revenue to the relief of other duties 
that were onerous and objectionable in 
every point of view ; and, accordingly, they 
had proposed to Parliament—and the mea- 
sure was in the course of discussion in the 
other House—to make a very considerable 
reduction in the duties upon a great variety 
of articles, some of the greatest import- 
ance. In the first place, it was proposed 
to repeal absolutely almost all the duties 
(with only one or two exceptions) charge- 
able upon the raw materials of our manu- 
factures of every kind. The total amount 
of relief on a very great number of articles, 
too minute to detail, would be 320,0001. 
Their object was to enable us successfully 
to compete with foreign murkets, by 
cheapening the cost of production—that 
was the principle upon which they (the 


Ministers) proposed to proceed. Amongst | 


the articles the duty on which was reduced 
was glass, a most important manufacture, 
the duty on which was of large amount, 
though a great quantity was lost in the 
way of drawback. The amount was 
680,000/., but the real amount of the Ex- 
cise duty collected on glass was far beyond 
that. The public had to pay double the 
amount, besides the nuisance of an Excise 
officer attending the manufacture, which 


The next 
item he would notice was cotton wool, the 
duty on which was very productive, yield- 
ing 650,000/.; but no doubt it was a duty 
which sinned against every principle; it 
amounted in effect to from 5 to 7 per cent, 
upon the price of the raw material of an 
immense manufacture, and nothing but 
necessity could justify the keeping up of 
that tax. The next article he should 
touch upon was sugar. He was not going 
upon this occasion to renew the controversy 
of last year as to whether the policy of the 
Ministers with regard to sugar was wise 
or not; that was a fair subject for argu- 
ment and discussion. But he was entitled 
| to say that the reduction they proposed to 
make in the duty on sugar was in itself an 
immense benefit to the consumers of the 
article, amounting at the very least to 12s, 
or 13s. per cwt.; and this would make 
such a reduction in the price of sugar as to 
bring it within the power of consumption 
of a number of poor people who at present, 
in consequence of the high price of sugar, 
were deprived of what some called a 
luxury, but which was in fact a necessary 
of life. Therefore, whether their policy 
in dealing with sugar was right or wrong 
on principle, a great and substantial benefit 
would be conferred on the people of this 
country, and, as he understood, had been 
already felt. It was calculated that the 
loss to the Revenue from this item would 
be not less than 1,300,000/. Another 
article was the duty on auctions, 300,000/. 
Much had been said about this duty, and it 
was a fair matter for discussion. The 
difference, therefore, between 4,056,0001. 
and 3,020,000/. would be a surplus in 
April, 1846, of 836,0001. Now, that was 
their scheme in figures. But he had some 
observations to make before he concluded. 
It might be said, in objection to this scheme, 
‘that by reducing so much of our indirect 
| taxation, they would be compelled again to 
‘apply to Parliament to prolong the Income 
|'Tax. That was the argument used, aod 
‘it was a very plausible one; and whether 
‘used with a view of recommending or of 
‘depreciating the scheme proposed, he was 
‘not surprised that it had been used. But 
_he hoped that the financial condition of the 
country at the end of the term for which 
\ 
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the continuance of the Income Tax was 
proposed, would be such as to enable us to 
dispense with the Income Tax ; and the 

neral aspect of our commercial affairs led 
him to think that there were very auspicious 
circumstances connected with them which 
should not be kept out of sight in forming 
any speculative conclusions. Jn the first 
place, he would request their Lordships’ 
attention to the condition of the Public 
Debt. Every one knew that the charge 
for the Public Debt constituted one-half of 
our annual expenditure; its diminution, 
therefore, was an object of immense im- 
portance, though of great difficulty. The 
state of the Debt as it stood now (or would 
stand in 1846), as compared with the year 
1842, was as follows: —In 1842, the 
charge for the Public Debt, funded and 
unfunded, permanent as well as temporary, 
or terniinable, was 29,452,000/.; and the 
amount of the charge for the Debt which 
will be incurred (including the same items) 
in the year ending April, 1846, will not 
be more than 28,265,000/., showing a re- 
duction of charge, between April, 1842, 
and April, 1846, of no less than 1,087,000/. 
This was a permanent diminution of charge. 
Another circumstance, equally satisfactory, 
was this, that the balances in the Exche- 
quer, which on the 5th of April, 1842, 
were 8,857,000/.; on the 5th of April, 
1844, had increased 2,235,000/. He could 


not tell what would be the amount of | 


balances on the 5th of April, 1845; but 
he had shown that the amount had in- 
creased in April, 1844; and they were a 
great resource at periods of sudden diffi- 
culties, charges, and embarrassment. He 
would next call their Lordships’ attention 
to the great improvement which had taken 
place in the trade and commerce of the 
country, and the state of some of the prin- 
cipal branches of our exports as compared 
with what they were in former periods. 
He had an account which had been laid 
before Parliament of the real value of 
the exports of the principal articles of 
British produce and manufactures for 
three years, 1842, 1843, and 1844. The 
principal articles of export were ccals, cot- 
ton manufacture, earthenware, glass, linen 
manufacture, lead, tin, salt, yarn, &c. &c. 
Inthe year 1842, the real value of all these 
articles exported amounted to 40,785,0001.; 
in 1843 they were 44,720,000/. ; and in 
the year ending January, 1845, they 
amounted to no less than 50,614,000/., 
being an excess beyond the year 1842 of 
no less than 9,829,000/., and over the 
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second year no less than 5,894,000/. He 
would for a moment advert to certain arti- 
cles of import, in order to show the in- 
creased power of consumption on the part 
of the people of this country. First, he 
would mention coffee. The duty on coffee 
was greatly reduced in 1842, and had been 
further reduced in 1844. What had been 
the result? He had an account of the 
quantity of coffee which had paid duty for 
home consumption in the last five years. 
In 1840, the quantity was 28,664,000Ib. ; 
in 1841, 28,307 ,000Ib. ; in 1842, 28,519,000 
Ib. ; in 1843, 29,979,000lb. ; and in 1844, 
31,394,000lb. The quantity of chicory 
had increased in the same proportion. It . 
might be said that the increase in the con- 
sumption of coffee had been at the expense 
of the consumption of tea; but that was 
not the fact. The quantity of tea which 
had paid duty for consumption was, in 
1840, 32,852,000Ib. ; in 1841, 36,725,000 
Ib. ; in 1842, 37,353,000Ib. ; in 1843, 
40,293,000]b. ; and in 1844, 41,366,000Ib., 
being an increase of 4,722,000lb. in 1844 
above the average of the first three years, 
and above the year 1840 of more than one 
fourth. With regard to sugar, there was 
one advantage attending the reduction of 
duty which he had not mentioned; it 


' would have the effect of putting an end to 


the adulteration of sugar by means of an 
article which he should not have thought 
of being employed for that purpose— 
namely, the flour of sago. One circum- 
stance connected with this prosperous con- 
dition of the country—for he considered it 
was manifest, from the facts he had stated, 
that the country was in a prosperous con- 
dition—he had never heard it denied as a 
general proposition—one circumstance con- 
nected with it was, that it had not arisen 
in any degree whatever from an undue ex- 
tension of the currency. Not only was it 
clear that this improved condition of the 
country had taken place without any in- 
crease of the currency, but that the prac- 
tical effect of the improvement of the trade 
and commerce of the country had been to 
render such an increase next to impossible. 
He would, therefore, venture to say, at the 
hazard of being charged with taking too 
sanguine a view of the financial affairs of 
the country, that it by no means followed 
that those apprehensions which other per- 
sons entertained, that at the end of the 
next three years the Property Tax would 
be proposed to be made a permanent tax, 
were correct. On the contrary, he believed 
if Parliament would keep steadily in view 
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the objects which the Government had 
been aiming at in their general plan of 
finance, at the termination of the three 
years, there would be no necessity again 
to impose upon the country this painful, 
he must cali it, and in some respects ungra- 
cious, sacrifice ; for so, even now, he would 
designate it, if the object for which it was 
made were not worthy of the sacrifice. If 
they persevered in the system they had 
adopted, he trusted to Providenee to keep 
us out of the situation in which circum- 
stances (for he would cast blame on nobody) 
had involved us; and a perseverance in it 
would confer a great benefit upon all 
classes of the community. There was a 
remark which he could not refrain from 
making before he sat down; and that was, 
with reference to the complaints that had 
been made of agricultural distress. Now, 
though he did not mean to deny that, 
owing to causes which he would not then 
enter into, a considerable degree of distress 
existed amongst the agriculturists in some 
districts, he must beg to state that this 
complaint was not general throughout the 
kingdom, for there was no distress in the 
parts of the country with which he was 
connected, and which he knew best. But 
what he wanted to know was, the species 
of relief which it was expected the Go- 
vernment could afford the agricultural 
interests, or what scheme they themselves 
would propose to be adopted for having 
their distress mitigated, with reference to 
the fiscal revenue? With respect to the 
agricultural interest, he wished to know 
by what scheme, connected with our fiscal 
system, particular benefit or relief could 
be given to that body? But it was said, 
that the Government ought to have ex- 
pressed some sympathy for the distress 
under which a great part of that class was 
labouring. If such sympathy had been 
expressed, and not accompanied with any 
practical scheme to give effect to the words, 
he suspected the Government would have 
been accused of insult and mockery. Feel 
for the distress of the agricultural interest ! 
Of course they did. Who were the Mem- 
bers of that House? Were they not con- 
nected with the agricultural interest ?. Who 
were the Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment? He believed all, both in that 
and the other House, were connected with 
that interest. How could any one suppose, 
then, that even in regard to their own 
interests — their selfish interests — they 
could be insensible to the distress of the 
very class to which they were especially 
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attached? But it was of no use to make 
a parade of sympathy; and he thought 
the Government had performed their duty 
best to that very interest by abstaining from 
that which would have been useless, and 
doing at the same time their utmost, by 
proposing to Parliament that which would 
be useful to all interests. His Lordship 
concluded by moving the third reading of 
the Property Tax Bill. 

On the Question being put, 

The Marquess of Lansdowne justified 
his having moved that their Lordships be 
summoned for this evening by the deep 
importance which attached to the subject. 
Familiarised as they had unfortunately 
been with an Income and Property Tax, 
the present proposition was essentially new 
to the House and to the public. They 
knew the various reasons by which a Pro- 
perty and Income Tax had been recom- 
mended to favour. Such a tax might be 
proposed, as it had been formerly, under 
the pressure of a formidable war, or of 
domestic disturbances, as indispensable for 
the safety and best interests of the country. 
It had been proposed by Lord Liverpool, 
at the end of a war, to wind up the finances 
of that war, but refused, because not called 
for by urgent necessity. A second ground 
upon which an Income Tax might be pro- 
posed was, that of providing for the public 
faith; and at a time when no other means 
presented themselves for that purpose, he 
should be prepared to give his assent to 
such a proposal. Upon such a ground he 
conceived Sir R. Peel to have proposed the 
Income Tax in 1842. But that proposal 
had now arrived at another stage, which 
brought him to the consideration of the 
third ground upon which an Income Tax 
might be proposed. That was a distinct 
preference for that mode of taxation over 
others. Notwithstanding what had fallen 
from his noble Friend opposite, looking at 
this tax, and coupling it with the other 
measures with which it was accompanied, 
however desirable he might consider the 
repeal of any tax to be—however judicious 
be might think the selection of those to be 
repealed—it was impossible not to observe 
the omission of any measure calculated to 
increase the revenue within the next three 
years, and the inevitable consequence 
such an omission in the shape of the greater 
difficulty in parting with this tax. That 
which he regarded with the greatest ant 
iety, but to which the smallest part of the 
argument of his noble Friend had been 
directed, was the means by which the Go- 
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vernment, not professing to prolong this tax 
beyond three years, expected the revenue 
was to be increased during that time, so 
as to enable them to fulfil their expressed | 
wish of dispensing with the tax. 
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reserved for cases of urgent necessity ; and 
no one had expressed the same opinion with 
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| greater authority than the right hon. Ba- 


ronet at the head of the Government, who 
now proposed an Income Tax, and ex- 


had been an increase in the Naval Esti-| pressed it too under very similar circum- 


mates, and there had been an increase in | stances to the present. 


other Estimates, small indeed in amount, | 
but great in principle, and of the highest 
importance as regarded its remote conse- | 
quences, and its effects in future ages—an | 
increase to which he not only gave his un- | 
qualified assent, but which he had long | 
thought it the duty of Government and of | 
Parliament to adopt, as essential to the | 
peace of the country—an increase now | 
made at a cost to the public of not more | 
than 20,000/. or 30,000/., for the purpose 
of making better provision for the educa- | 
tion of the Roman Catholic priesthood. | 
He had merely alluded to this in passing ; | 
but what he wished to say was, that with | 
increased Estimates the chance of ulti- 
mately getting rid of thelIncome Tax seemed 
to be indefinitely diminished. Supposing 
the Estimates to be retained as before, and 
that there was no increase of taxation, the 
deficiency would not, according to the Pa- 
pers he held in his hand, be more than 
600,000/. or 700,000/.—a deficiency which 
it obviously would be most easy for Par- 
liament to grapple with without the impo- 
sition of a Property Tax. When he saw 
the Government increasing the Estimates, 
though in a manner the propriety of which 
he might admit in some instances, and 
although he might admit the prudence of 
relieving production and industry from the 
pressure upon them, he had a right to call 
upon the Government to show, by the 
taxes they removed, that it was their in- 
tention to provide the means of reducing 
and parting with the Property Tax at a 
future period. His noble Friend had ut- 
terly failed to show that any one of his 
measures was calculated to effect that object. 
If it were a matter of choice and wish to 
keep the Income Tax in preference to other 
taxes, the Government were at liberty to 
select the taxes they would repeal ; but if | 
their first object were, as he contended it | 
ought to be, to get rid of the Income Tax, | 
then they ought to frame every one of their | 
Measures with reference to that object. | 
€ saw no evidence uf any such intention, | 
although he might claim the existence of 
it from the speeches both of the right hon. 
Baronet and almost every other Member | 
of the Government. The noble Duke had 
stated that an Income Tax ought to - 





In 1833, when it 
was proposed that the malt tax should be 
taken off, what was the ground of oppo- 
sition taken by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had then occupied the highest official 
situations in the country? He said that it 
might lead to the imposition of a Property 
Tax in time of peace, and that they would 
be encountering inconveniences by impos- 
ing a tax unequal in itself, and afterwards 
by the introduction of modifications which 
would disturb its efficiency, and that, above 
all, it would be necessary to impose the 
tax upon Ireland, which could not be 
done. That was the opinion of Sir Robert 
Peel in 1838. Afterwards, in 1840, the 
right hon. Baronet, being then on the 
threshold of power, commanding, or at least 
influencing, one of the greatest parties in 
this country, having had seven years for 
reflection, and there being then a deficiency 
of 2,500,0001.—a deficiency far greater 
than now—said that he did not consider it 
would be justifiable to attempt to raise 
that sum by a Property Tax. If the right 
hon. Baronet had been induced to take a 
new view of this subject, he (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) could not, therefore, 
be deprived of the sanction of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s name and authority, and 
he cordially agreed with the opinions of 
Sir R. Peel in 1833 and 1840, and to 
which no less weight and importance were 
to be attached than the authority of the 
right hon. Baronet now, in allowing the 
measure to be introduced. The right hon. 
Gentleman could only have introduced the 
measure in consequence of his having 
adopted that principle which he (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) deprecated—namely, 
the preference of the Income Tax to other 
sources of revenue, and he could now only 
argue that tax with reference to those con- 
siderations which applied to it as a perma- 


nent duty. He understood that there were 


persons calling themselves philosophers— 
persons wiser than other men—who pre- 
ferred this tax, and avowed that they not 
only wished it to be perpetual, but desired 
it to be carried out further on account of 
what they called its justice and simplicity. 
What were the justice and simplicity of 
this tax as imposed upon the various classes 
of society? First, it was imposed upon 
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persons of all professions. If there was 
one thing more uncertain than another, it 
was a profession ; and if any tax more un- 
equal than another, it was a tax imposed 
upon all professions, without reference to 
the nature of any. Some professional in- 
comes were derived from sources certain to 
continue during life; others arose from 
casual sources, which might at any time 
cease; others were only practised at parti- 
cular seasons ; others were dependent upon 
contingencies; some might be practised 
without injury to health and vigour during 
a whole life ; others were destructive or in- 
jurious to them. Was a tax just and equal, 
therefore, that was indifferently applicable 
to all? But the philosophers had a remedy 
for that inconvenience. ‘They would ex- 
empt professional incomes altogether, and 
provide for the deficiency so arising in an- 
other way. Then came the tax falling 
upon the manufacturers. But what was 
more unequal than the sources of income 
arising from different descriptions of manu- 
factures? In some the expenses were 
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greatly and frequently increased by the 
additions to or alterations of machinery 
rendered necessary by the improvements in 
science, while in others no such expenses 
might be required. Some were dependent 


upon fashion, caprice, or taste ; others were 
not. Could that be a just or equal tax 
which applied to all alike? But leave out 
the manufacturers, and consider the annu- 
itants on the public funds. Could there be 
a greater difference than that existing be- 
tween the state of a person having a ter- 
minable annuity, and one enjoying the 
stipend for lifep—or than the difference 
between a person whose funds had been 
made the subject of settlements, and 
one free to enjoy them without limita- 
tion? Could that, therefore, be a just and 
equal tax which called upon all these par- 
ties for a like contribution? Then some 
persons said, “ Leave out the fundholders 
altogether; come to the landed interest, 
and make them pay.” He objected to that 
exceedingly. He thought the landed pro- 
prietors ought not to be made the sole 
contributors to that or any other tax. But 
if you confined the tax to them, you would 
not find that it pressed upon the landed 
proprietors with equality, simplicity, and 
justice. The condition of a landed proprie- 
tor could not be determined by the amount 
of his income in any given year ; but many 
considerations must be taken into the ac- 
count, such as the degree to which his pro- 
perty was tied up in settlements. Where, 
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then, was the simplicity and justice of the 
Income Tax as applied to any one class who 
had to pay it? It was an equality that 
would never be discovered» When a car- 
riage was invented which would travel 
with equal ease and facility in all coun. 
tries, whatever the obstacles of the ground 
—when a coat was made which should be 
equally adapted for all variations of cli. 
mate—or a medicine which should be 
equally salutary to all constitutions—then, 
and not till then, the simplicity, justice, 
and equality of the Income Tax would be 
discovered. He knew of no inconvenience 
attending indirect taxation, except that it 
took a somewhat larger amount from the 
pockets of the contributors. But what had 
been the inestimable boons in return? The 
privilege almost of taxing himself—of de- 
termining what was the amount it suited his 
convenience to contribute in any given year 
to the public Revenue. He had the power of 
diminishing orincreasing his contribution to 
accommodate it to the state of his circum. 
stances ; and surely there was no man inhis 
senses who would not pay a somewhat 
larger amount to secure these privileges and 
advantages, while at the same time he 
avoided thoseinquisitorial annoyances which 
ought never to be adopted, save in the last 
extremity, and which particularly belonged 
toa Property Tax. He was not about to 
ask the House to reject this tax altogether. 
It would be useless to make the attempt; 
but he contended that their Lordships were 
bound to give their serious attention to the 
means of fulfilling the hope—for his noble 
Friend would most likely not allow him to 
call it a condition—that the tax would be 
dispensed with, and not renewed at the 
expiration of three years. If the Income 
Tax had been proposed only as an experi 
ment, accompanied by measures having a 
direct tendency to get rid of it altogether, 
such as as a large change in the sugar and 
tea duties, causing a great increase of con- 
sumption, in place of that narrow increase 
adverted to by his noble Friend—if the 
Government had said, ‘‘ The measures we 
recommend are somewhat doubtful in their 
nature, and give us, during the time of the 
experiment, an Income Tax, to secure the 
public creditor,” he would have given his 
assent to the measure; but as he saw 00 
measures proposed which gave a fair pros- 
pect of the removal of the tax, he called 
upon the House to give their attention to 
the subject, and in every act submitted for 
their approval, to have in view the import- 
ance of providing other and better means 
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than were now provided for getting rid of j them, he had to say that he almost wholly 


the tax at the end of the three years. It was 
said that this had become a popular tax. 
No doubt you might purchase popularity 
for any tax by exempting people from pay- 
ing it; and it might be perfectly true that 
this was a popular tax for those who had 
not to pay it. The resident proprietors of 
Ireland could have no great objection to 
the tax, for they were not called upon to 
bear the burden ; and this was a very na- 
tural view for them to take. All persons 
under 150/. a year were no doubt also 
inclined to think it just and equitable, not 
being sufficiently aware, and many of them 
not aware at all, that it would cramp the 
means of giving them employment, and cut 
off the source and fund of that capital 
which supplied them with the means of 
existence. Again, the manufacturer, who 
saw the repeal of the tax on cotton ten- 
dered to him in the shape of a bribe, was 
not likely to become clamorous against the 
instrument by which alone, he was told, 
that relief could be obtained for him. A 
pseudo popularity could be obtained at any 
moment by measures of this sort ; but that 
the thinking and enlightened portion of the 
public could be reconciled to it was what 
he did not expect ; and, therefore, he hoped 
that their Lordships and the other House 
of Parliament would exert their power to 
induce Her Majesty’s Government, in the 
course of the next three years, to take 
measures which would have the effect of 
relieving the country from the burden of 
this unjust and onerous impost. 

Lord Ashburton believed there was no 
disposition in Parliament to object to the 
passing of the Bill for the renewal of the 
tax on this occasion ; but the present seemed 
the only opportunity which their Lord- 
ships, in the common course of financial 
measures, were likely to have, to pass in 
review, as the noble Lords who had spoken 
before him had done, the general state of 
the finances of the country, and the mea- 
sures which should be adopted for their 
improvement. On this subject he had the 
misfortune, he feared, to differ from both 
parties in that House. It had been his 
misfortune to differ upon it from almost 
every Government he had seen in place ; 
and he must say that the financial con- 
dition of the country was one which, to 
him, had always been exceedingly alarm- 
ing. He would take the liberty of shortly 
stating to their Lordships his views of the 
case. With respect to the tax which 
formed the subject of the Bill now before 


| 
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concurred with his noble Friend who had 
just sat down in objecting to it as a perma- 
nent impost. Although, setting aside the 
popularity which it naturally had with 
those who did not pay it, it had every ap- 
pearance of plausibility at first sight, yet 
it was full of the grossest partiality, in 
every form of its application ; and, as was 
remarked by Mr. M‘Culloch, in-his book 
upon taxation—which their Lordships 
could not do better than read for the pur- 
pose of procuring information—it was the 
worst which could be imposed, and only to 
be justified in cases of the greatest emer- 
gency. Speaking of its effects on land, 
Mr. M‘Culloch said: “ We doubt, indeed, 
whether it be possible to suggest any im- 
post more at variance with sound prin- 
ciples, or more adverse to the progress of 
improvement.” His noble Friend opposite 
had well stated the great inequality of the 
tax in all cases. In addition to those spe- 
cified by his noble Friend, he might in- 
stance the body of the clergy in this coun- 
try, many of whom did not come into their 
incomes until an advanced age, and who 
were almost under an obligation to con- 
tribute to the support of the various schools 
and charities around them ; their interest in 
their incomes might cease by any momentary 
contingency ; and yet they were taxed as 
heavily as those possessing the most per- 
manent species of property: perhaps they 
were the class, of all otkers in the com- 
munity on whom the tax fell most heavily. 
It fell with particular severity on the land, 
inasmuch as it was imposed on the gross 
income, without the slightest reference to 
repairs or improvements, and on the sup- 
position that the rent was always regularly 
paid. There was a further objection, that 
it sinned against one of the first principles 
of taxation, in taking what was a raw ma- 
terial. Of all the materials of industry of 
every description, capital was the first ; and 
it mattered not whether the tax was laid 
on the whole sum or on the income. Ap- 
plying as it did to the industry of the 
country in all cases, it was impossible to 
conceive a tax more fatal to progressive 
improvement, or to the accumulation of 
capital. It made no difference to a manu- 
facturer whether you placed a tax on his 
capital or on the raw material ; and the 
burden of it was aggravated by the ex- 
posure of the secrets of his business. In 
fact, under a continuance of the tax, it 
stood to reason that any country, however 
rich, would sink, Such a tax as this oper- 
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ated on the principle known to and acted 
upon by gamblers; that in the long run the 
odds in favour of the table would draw all 
the money into the pocket of the banker. 
So much upon the question of this tax. 
His objection to the whole system of finance 
on which this country had since the war 
been proceeding was, that it left wholly 
untouched the heavy Debt which pressed 
upon us. It was now thirty years from 
the termination of the war, and we had 
made hardly any progress—in truth no 
progress—in lessening or di:ninishing the 
National Debt. Though his noble Friend 
near him had stated that there was a di- 
minution of the Debt, he admitted at the 
same time that it proceeded almost wholly 
from a reduction of the charge arising from 
the lowering of the rate of interest —a 
very desirable thing, but one which had 
not originated in any effort whatever on 
the part of this country to pay off any por- 
tion of its obligations. By operation of 
this, the debt might be said to be reduced 
between 2,000,000/. and 3,000,0002. per 
annum. At the end of the war thecharge 
on the Public Debt wasabout 32,500,000. ; 
it was now somewhat above 29,000,000I. 
[The Earl of Ripon: 28,000,0001.] This 
was in truth the incubus which weighed 


down the whole country. There were 
28,000,000/7. or 29,000,000/, to raise for 


the purpose of paying the interest, 
against 17,000,000/. or 18,000,000/., or at 
farthest 20,000,000/., for the supply of 
the wants of the Public Service. There 
was a time when it was thought to be the 
duty of Parliament to do something to- 
wards the extinction of the Debt ; but of 
late years Chancellors of the Exchequer 
took the more popular course of caring 
nothing for the Debt, and relieving the 
immediate burdens on the people by taking 
off taxes. In his opinion, however, 
their real duty to the country would 
have been best shown by exertions to re- 
duce this Debt, and thus relieve the coun- 
try permanently from its embarrassments. 
The whole question, which now seemed to 
engage their attention, was the question 
of surplus or no surplus, and this was al- 
lowed to turn on a sum of 80,0002. or 
100,000. in an incomeof 50,000,000/. The 
moment any difficulty came upon us, what 
were we todo? What was to happen to this 
country in the event of a serious alarm 
from a foreign war, or any other cause 
rendering necessary a large increase of ex- 
penditure? What course was to be fol- 
lowed but to borrow? He saw no other 
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resource, particularly if we had already an. 
ticipated the Income Tax, which might to 
a certain extent obviate the necessity. But 
we could not go on for ever borrowing; this 
resource must have its limits. The man of 
the shortest sight possible must see that 
one day the system would be brought to 
an end ; though, like children, they might 
build up their house of cards, and pride 
themselves on its apparent strength and 
beauty, it would assuredly tumble down 
with disgrace. So strongly was he im- 
pressed with the alarming condition of the 
country, that he could derive no comfort 
from a contemplation of our finances, unless 
he were to see—what, at his period of life, 
he was afraid he should never see—some 
decided effort on the part of the Govern. 
ment to grapple with the difficulty that 
pressed upon us. ‘True it was that predic 
tions of bankruptcy had been often made 
when the Debt was not one-fourth of its 
present amount, which had not been ful- 
filled ; but whatever the fate of their pre- 
dictions, no one could pretend to say that 
this system could go on for ever, or that it 
would not come to an end some time or 
other. He could not understand by what 
chain of reasoning any honest or sober- 
minded men could think themselves jus- 
tified in going on in the present course 
from year to year. Now, it was true, the 
country was in a state of admitted pros- 
perity. He did not know that at any period 
of his long life he had seen the country in 
a state of more perfect quict and satisfac 
tion, or greater prosperity. Not a cloud 
was to be seen in the horizon except that 
small one of Oregon, which would soon, by 
the exercise of common fairness and discre- 
tion, be dispersed. There was perfect tran- 
quillity in Europe; yet, under circum. 
stances of such unexampled prosperity, not 
the slighest effort was made to effect any 
reduction of the Public Debt. Yet the 
only objection brought against it was the 
supposed reluctance of the people, and the 
difficulty of reconciling them to the main- 
tenance of taxation for that purpose. But 
this, with the prospect that they might be 
called on at any time indefinitely to aug- 
ment the Debt, was as much chargeable 
with dishonesty as any pretext that could 
be alleged. He did not see in this matter 
any such difficulty as was generally alleged. 
He would recommend that a surplus of 
3,000,000/. or 4,000,000/. should be main- 
tained, for the purpose, first, of operating 
on the Debt, and next, of providing for any 
contingency that might arise. We had no 
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right to expect that peace would last for 
ever; but now our surplus was entirely 
disposed of, and we were completely at the 
mercy of events. An attempt to create a 
surplus had first been made by Sir R. 
Walpole ; it was for a short time main- 
tained, and in 1732 or 1733 abandoned. 
Walpole said, either submit to have the 
land tax doubled, or give up the Sinking 
Fund; and the Parliament of the day, of 
course, as other Parliaments would do, 
said, you must take the Sinking Fund. 
Then came the attempt of Mr. Pitt, in 
1786. That Minister alleged that the plan 
had failed for want of proper persons 
to give a surety that this Sinking Fund 
would never be touched, and he proposed 
to secure it for ever. But after the peace, 
one Chancellor of the Exchequer after an- 
other, finding it a much more agreeable 
task to be constantly repealing taxes than 
to be making provision for the future, de- 
cared his intention to keep no surplus at 
all. But so far from the Sinking Fund 
being an abuse, if rightly administered, he 
(Lord Asburton) contended that it was the 
most rational purpose to which a surplus 
could be applied. In the event of war, what 
was the natural course for a country to 
pursue, in order to raise funds for carrying 
iton? Undoubtedly, in a state of pros- 
perity you might have recourse to an In- 
come Tax; but the most expedient plan was 
to borrow, and upon the return of peace, 
to pay off the debt contracted during war. 
Otherwise, if we reverted to the plan of 
raising within the year the funds required 
for a war, its duration being uncertain, 
we might find it at an end in one or two 
years ; and thus the country would be tor- 
mented by raising an immense amount 
of taxation, the arrangements for which 
would be rendered entirely useless by the 
return of peace. To borrow a fixed sum, 
with provision for the redemption of the 
loan in a certain number of years, was the 
preferable course. But he should wish to 
know, could any person venture to say 
what would be the final result of the pre- 
sent system? Was it wise to calculate on 
acontinuance of sunshine and prosperity 
for ever? Did they expect to have no 
more wars, no more commercial panics? 
This tax had been imposed for the support 
of public credit, after various experiments 
with that object had been tried and failed, 
and might therefore be looked upon as in 
one sense necessary ; but what he objected 
to was throwing away by a remission of 
taxes the revenue which would have ren- 
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dered the imposition of an Income Tax 
unnecessary. If it was to be continued, 
he (Lord Ashburton) could see no prospect 
of future security. 

Lord Stanley said, he could not but 
think that his noble Friend who had just 
sat down had hardly done justice to the 
course pursued—the general and system- 
atic policy pursued—not only by the pre- 
sent but by former Governments. Cer- 
tainly his noble Friend had exaggerated 
the state of the case when he told their 
Lordships that no efforts had been made, 
no progress effected in the reduction of the 
burden of the Debt, since the period of the 
termination of the war in 1815. It might 
be quite true that as much progress had 
not been made in the reduction of the 
Debt as his noble Friend would have 
thought desirable; but it was no less true 
that in 1815 or 1816, when the interest of 
the Debt was at the highest, it exceeded 
32,000,000/. It was no less true also, that 
the interest for last year little exceeded the 
sum of 28,000,000/., being a reduction of 
4,000,000/. u year—equivalent to a reduc- 
tion of more than 100,000,000/. in the 
capital. If, then, from 1815 to 1845, the 
present and former Governments had suc- 
ceeded in reducing the interest of the Debt 
by 4,000,000/., he thought his noble Friend 
could hardly state, with fairness, that no 
success had attended their efforts for the 
alleviation of the burden of the Debt. 
He was, however, stating his own case 
unfairly. He had stated the entire reduc- 
tion in the interest as compared with the 
year 1815; but measures had also been 
taken for the purpose of increasing the 
temporary interest with the view of re- 
ducing the ultimate amount of the charge. 
By arrangements heretcfore made, and fol- 
lowed out by the present Government, the 
amount of interest had been for a time 
increased by the substitution of a termin- 
able annuity for an interminable debt. In 
the year 1854, in consequence of the saving 
effected by his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, through the reduc- 
tion of the Three-and-a-Half per Cents., 
there would be a further reduction in 
the annual charge of 600,000/. In i860, 
there would be a still further annual re- 
duction, to the amount of 1,200,000/., by 
the falling in of the Long Annuities. In 
1865, or 1866, there would be a still fur- 
ther annual reduction of 603,000/. He 
had not any statement of the figures, be- 
cause he did not expect that this discussion 
would have arisen ; but, notwithstanding 
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what his noble Friend had said, he thought 
he had shown their Lordships that they 
had largely reduced the charge on account 
of the interest now payable, and provided 
for a still further reduction in future. 
These were equivalent to a great reduction 
in the capital of the Debt ; and, so far from 
adding to the burden, they had really 
taken measures to ensure the cessation of 
a considerable proportion of the amount. 
He regarded the speech of his noble Friend 
as directed, not against the Property Tax, 
but against that reduction of duties which 
was, in fact, to be considered as the com- 
pensation obtained by the country for pay- 
ing that impost. His noble Friend said 
he did not object to a surplus of three or 
four millions. But the fact was, we had 
not got the surplus: and to get it, you 
must impose the Property Tax. Now, the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) had proved that in 1846, 
supposing everything to remain as at pre- 
sent——the Revenue unaltered, and the 
Expenditure continued as it now stood— 
there would be a surplus of two millions, 
indeed, in consequence of the receipt of 
the half-year’s Income Tax; but if the 
tax should expire in 1846, so far from 
there being a surplus, there would be a 
deficiency of 700,000/. Then his noble 
Friend got up and said that he did not 
object to the maintenance of a surplus, but 
to the taking off taxation. But the very 
means that enabled them to take off taxa- 
tion, or to obtain a surplus, and the only 
possible means of compassing that end, 
was, the imposition of a Property Tax. 
He took, therefore, his noble Friend's 
speech as a defence of the Property Tax; 
and his objections to taking off other taxes 
might be considered at a future opportu- 
nity. His noble Friend could not show 
any other source from which a surplus 
could arise but the Income Tax. [* Hear, 
hear.”]_ He did not know whether his 
noble Friend meant that cheer as an ex- 
pression of doubt or assent; but all he 
could say was, that no method had been 
pointed out. by any noble Lord or any 
Member of Parliament, so far as he knew, 
by which a permanent surplus could be 
obtained—no mode by which a permanent 
deficiency could be avoided, except through 
the agency of the Income Tax. The noble 
Marquess also said, that the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
objected, in 1833, to taking off the malt 
tax, because that would necessarily lead to 
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(Lord Stanley) was not there to advocate 
a Property Tax as the most desirable that, 
under any circumstances, could be pro. 
posed. Nobody was there to contend fur 
it in the abstract: what they contended 
for was, that in the present state of the 
Revenue, and in the present circumstances 
of the country, the imposition of the tax 
was necessary —first, to prevent deficiency; 
and, secondly, because it enabled them to 
afford great and substantial relief to the 
commercial and manufacturing interests of 
the country. The noble Marquess did not 
deny that a Property Tax might be bene. 
ficial and justifiable, as in time of war—of 
which, fortunately, no danger was now to 
be apprehended—or in any great deficit of 
the Revenue. The noble Marquess seemed 
rather to pride himself on the fact that the 
deficiency at the present moment was not 
so great as in 1840 or 1841, when he was 
a Member of the Administration, because 
at that time Sir Robert Peel did not admit 
that a deficiency of 2,500,000/. formed an 
adequate ground for the imposition of a 
Property Tax. He could perfectly under- 
stand that his right hon. Friend might 
have stated that he did not consider that 
such a deficiency was large enough to jus- 
tify, in this great commercial country, the 
imposition of an Income Tax. But if, 
subsequently, other modes had been tried 
and fuiled—if a permanent deficiency had 
to be provided for, even though it might 
not be so great as the noble Marquess 
boasted that he had left to the present 
Administration, there might still be reason 
for the imposition of the Income Tax. They 
contended for it, not on the principle to 
which the noble Marquess had alluded, of 
‘Score up, hostess ;” for the score which 
the noble Marquess and his Colleagues 
left behind them when they went out of 
office had been wiped out, short of about 
700,000/., this year. The noble Marquess 
had admitted that, supposing the present 
state of expenditure to continue, there 
would be an excess of expenditure over 
revenue in the next year of 700,000/ 
But the noble Marquess had made another 
admission ; for he stated, “I don’t blame 
your increased Estimates, in the circum- 
stances of the country, I don’t complain 
of your adding to the Naval Establish- 
ments. I don’t complain of your intro- 
ducing Estimates which may lead this year 
to an increase of 1,500,000/., and for 
several years to a sum approaching that 
amount.” Yet the noble Marquess con- 
demns them for introducing for three years 
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more a Property Tax; though, on his own 
showing, we had a sui of over 2,000,000/. | 
to provide for, which could be met in no! 
other way. It might be, and it was true, 
that with the Income Tax, which brought 
jn somewhere about 5,200,000/. a year, the 
revenue would be more than adequate to 
meet the estimated deficiency, which was 
somewhere about 2,000,000/. or 1,800,0002. 
—he meant, the deficiency after the year 
1845, after the casual sources of the Reve- 
nue should have ceased. The only pro- 
] apart from the Income Tax for 
meeting that deficiency, was that sub- 
mitted by the noble Marquess—namely, a 
large reduction of taxation, thereby insur- 
ing a great increase of consumption. Now, 
he must be allowed to call the attention of 
their Lordships to the facts of the case, as 
illustrated by the two articles to which the 
noble Marquess particularly referred. He 
said, we should make a large reduction of 
duty on tea and tobacco; and that by so 
doing we had a reasonable prospect of so 
increasing consumption as to defeat the 
smuggler and bring the Revenue up to its 
present amount. [The Marquess of Lans- 
downe: Not quite; but in a short time 
you would.}] But we had to deal with a 
deficiency which must be at once met, and, 
if it could not be provided for by taxation, 
left no alternative but the imposition of an 
Income Tax. ‘The noble Marquess would 
increase the deficiency, and trust to en- 
larged consumption for more than counter- 
balancing the diminution caused by the 
withdrawal of the Income Tax. Now, 
with regard to tea, it did not appear that 
the tax, heavy as he admitted it was, had 
had the effect of diminishing consumption ; 
on the contrary, it had increased consider- 
ably. He was not going into the probable 
effect of the reduction of duty, but he very 
much doubted whether the reduction of 
duty would so far diminish the price here 
as to increase consumption. He very much 
doubted whether the reduced duty would 
go into the pockets of the consumer, and he 
was rather inclined to think that it would 
find its way into the coffers of that not 
very numerous class which supplied the 
tea market. The consumption, at all 
events, had not been checked by the duty ; 
for in the course of five years it had increas- 
ed from 32,000,000lbs. to 41,360,000lbs. 
Here was an increase of nearly one-fourth 
with a tax, the effect of which was com- 
plained of as restricting consumption. | 
Well, take tobacco—a very different arti- 
| 





cle. He was not going to say that there 
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was not a great deal of smuggling in that 
article ; but it should be observed, that the 
tax on that article was many hundred-fold 
more than the prime cost, and no reduction 
of duty could have the effect of checking 
the smuggler, which did not enable the 
importer to bring it in at so cheap a rate 
that the smuggler would have no inter- 
est in introducing it. This tax yielded 
4,000,000/. a year; and, consequently, 
unless they were prepared to make a sacri- 
fice of 3,000,000/., they could not be sure 
of shutting out the tobacco of the smug- 
gler. Did the noble Marquess suppose 
that the increased consumption could com- 
pensate such a deficiency? But, as it was, 
the consumption of this article, instead of 
declining, was increasing. It had increased 
from 3,488,000/. in 1842, to 3,607,0002 
in 1843, and 3,863,000/. in 1844. Here 
was a steady increase of 200,000/. a year. 
However strongly he might be inclined to 
anticipate, from the operation of the reduc- 
tion of the duty on these articles, that a 
considerable reduction would increase the 
consumption, and ultimately bring up the 
Revenue to where it was, he could not 
think that on either of these articles (there 
were others which rested on different prin- 
ciples, and were to be determined by poli- 
tical considerations) the reduction of duty 
would have the effect, within a limited 
time, of raising the Revenue to its present 
amount. Well, then, if the Estimates were 
to be increased, and if the present amount 
of Expenditure in other respects were to 
be kept up, (for though the noble Mar- 
quess had hinted at the possibility of some 
reduction, he had not stated what,) he 
could not see how, without the imposition 
of a Property Tax, there was a means of 
meeting what was acknowledged to be a 
permanent deficiency. His noble Friend 
(Lord Ashburton) complained, however, 
that, by means of imposing a tax which 
they acknowledged to be very vexatious, 
the Government having realized a surplus 
of 3,000,000/., had applied it in relieving 
the industry of the country. They had 
proposed a remission of duties to the 
amount of 3,400,000/7. He had not heard 
from a single quarter—he had not seen it 
mentioned in the newspapers, still less in 
their Lordships’ House—that there were 
any of those taxes which it was proposed 
to reduce, of which the reduction was not 
essential to the commercial prosperity of 
the country. The noble Marquess had 
admitted that, if taxes were to be selected 
for reduction, a more judicious chvuice 
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could not have been made. The Govern- 
ment had proposed a sacrifice of 1,300,000/. 
on sugar; but our present experience, 
short as it was, contradicted the pro- 
phecies indulged in, that the consumer 
would not derive advantage from the reduc- 
tion to the full extent of the amount remit- 
ted; for in the recent sales, it was shown 
that the consumers had the full benefit of 
the change; and those consumers, mind 
you, were of the poorest class, and those to 
whom a low price was of essential advan- 
tage. This measure had the effect already 
of reducing the price lid. or 13d. a lb. ; 
whereas, if he recollected rightly, the plan 
of the friends of the noble Lords opposite, 
which was not accepted by Parliament, did 
not propose a reduction of more than 3d. 
in the lb. We, then, had effected a much 
larger reduction on a prime necessary 
than was contemplated by the much- 
vaunted scheme of noble Lords opposite, 
on which the sense of the country was de- 
clared against them. He did not mean to 
enter into a discussion of the reductions 
proposed, for no one found fault with them, 
not even his noble Friend (Lord Ashbur- 
ton), as he was against any reduction at 
all; but there was not one of those articles 
on which restrictions were proposed to be 
taken off, that the proposed change would 
not have the effect of assisting the manu- 
factures of the country, and in some cases 
were essential to their revival. There was 
the duty on glass, the abolition of which 
must not only be a great relief to trade, 
but must prove a great stimulus also to 
the home manufacture of the article. No- 
body could deny that if it had not been 
taken off, the manufacture, which was leav- 
ing you year after year, must pass into the 
hands of foreigners. Year after year your 
vexatious restrictions—your Excise—your 
impediments and obstructions, not to men- 
tion the direct loss imposed on your own 
manufacturer—were giving a premium to 
foreign competitors, and year after year you 
were importing into this country more 
and more of foreign glass to be re-exported 
in successful competition with your own 
manufacture. We made a change, not 
desired, perhaps, by the few manufacturers 
who withstood all the disadvantages of 
their position, and who had acquired a 
practical monopoly; but which gave a 
great relief to trade generally, afforded a 
stimulus to the introduction of capital into 
this branch of manufacture, and thereby 
supplied the means of its improvement. 
There was another very important tax 
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taken off—that on raw cotton. It amount« 
ed to 600,000/. But could there be a duty 
more objectionable in principle? It was a 
duty on the raw material—pressed most 
heavily on the coarsest articles—was levied 
inversely to the value—and consequently 
amerced most heavily the classes least able 
to bear it. It was quite clear that with. 
out the imposition of a Property Tax, to 
meet the deficiency of the revenue, it 
would be absolutely impossible to make 
such reductions as those he had referred to, 
which must stimulate the manufacturing 
and commercial industry of the country, 
The noble Marquess said this was a very 
popular tax— “very popular with those 
who did not pay it.” That might be. But 
he did not contend for its popularity ; he 
only said that its imposition was necessary ; 
and that this impression was generally pars 
ticipated in was proved by nothing more 
strongly than by the fact that such a tax 
had not created a greater feeling of un- 
popularity and objection throughout the 
community than it had done. But the 
question was, not whether it was popular 
or not, but whether it was a relief to those 
who were unable to bear taxation in ano« 
ther shape. It exempted, undoubtedly, 
incomes under 150/. a year. There was 
no question that the tendency in this—and 
it was probably so in all great commercial 
countries—was a great accumulation of 
property in comparatively few hands; and 
this involved an inequality in the weight 
of the burdens to be borne by the commu- 
nity. We had had some striking proofs 
that the pressure of your taxation, accord- 
ing to the principles on which it had been 
hitherto imposed, had reached its maxi- 
mum ; and that the class on which it fell 
were unable to bear the pressure which 
they already sustained, still less any fur- 
ther, while the wealthier classes were not 
taxed in proportion to their ability to sus- 
tain the burdens of the State; and he did 
not deny that in consequence of the ex- 
emption of the poorer classes, the charge 
of the Income Tax in a great measure fell 
upon the wealthier. In 1840, or 1841, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed, 
as a means of recruiting the finances of the 
country, an addition of five per cent. on 
the taxes levied on all articles of consump- 
tion, and ten per cent. on the assessed 
taxes, Mark the result. The tax of five 
per cent. produced such a diminution in 
consumption that it brought one instead of 
five per cent. But the ten per cent. fall- 
ing on the easier classes realized the full 
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amount of ten per cent. Could there be a 
stronger proof that the taxation of the 
great class of consumers had reached its 
limit, while that on the easier classes was 
capable of being augmented without di- 
minishing their enjoyments, or causing 
them to diminish their establishments? 
There was another most important fact in 
illustration of this position. It might 
naturally be supposed that a compulsory 
deduction, such as that enforced by the 
Income Tax, might have the effect of re- 
ducing expenditure. But, although the 
tax fell on the wealthier classes, and al- 
though they had the power of reducing 
their establishments, the fact was, that 
there had not only been no reduction in 
the production of the assessed taxes, but 
establishments had increased since its im- 
position, and the assessed taxes had been 
more productive under its operation. He 
was not stating this as an argument in 
favour of the imposition of a Property Tax ; 
but he did state it to show that if there 
was a necessity, under the circumstances 
of the country, and for temporary purposes, 
to raise a revenue adequate, and something 
more, to our current expenditure, it was 
impossible to do so by increased taxes on 
consumption ; and that there was no alter- 
native but that proposed—a Property Tax. 
The noble Marquess objected to the tax 
as not only unjust in principle, but unequal 
in its pressure on different classes. The 
noble Marquess said it was unequal in its 
pressure on temporary as compared with 
permanent interests; and yet he was com- 
pelled to admit that if the tax was imposed 
at all, it must, if it were not absolutely 
frittered away, be applied to professional 
incomes and life interests of every descrip- 
tion, without regard to the capital of each 
individual. He should like to know what 
other tax of a similar amount there was 
which did not bear unequally on incomes, 
if estimated yearly, or according to amount 
in point of capital. He would not argue 
the question of taxes on professional in- 
come. He could understand the charge of 
inequality, if there was not a compensa- 
tion given during the period of the Income 
Tax in the cheapness of articles which one, 
so charged, must necessarily consume. If 
it was proposed to pay a million of debt by 
taxing the person who had a permanent 
interest, and him who was only an annui- 
tant equally, he could see the distribution 
was unfair; but he could not see, and he 
had never been able to see, that there was 
Injustice in raising a tax on the current 
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income of the year, without calculating its 
amount in point of capital, particularly 
when those so charged had a large come 
pensation in articles which they must ne- 
cessarily consume. He sat down, once 
more saying that eonsidering there was 
deficiency to be immediately met, there 
was no mode of taxation so little objection- 
able as that which Government had select- 
ed, and that, in the reduction of duties 
which they had effected, they had increased 
not only the manufacturing and commer- 
cial industry, but benefited, through them, 
the agricultural interest, and thereby se- 
cured the general welfare and prosperity 
of the country. 

Lord Monteagile said, his noble Friend 
on the opposite benches (Lord Ashburton) 
had very consistently dwelt on the neces- 
sity of maintaining a Sinking Fund, as 
essential to the security of the national 
creditor. His noble Friend therefore con- 
cluded, very logically, that by the aban- 
donment of the Sinking Fund, the na- 
tional creditor had sustained some loss and 
injury. On this question, however, Par- 
liament—and he believed the public like- 
wise—had differed widely from his noble 
Friend. He (I.ord Monteagle) thought 
that, in reference to the facts connected 
with the question now under discussion— 
the Property Tax, it could be proved by dis- 
tinct evidence, that although the Sinking 
Fund had been abandoned, the real inter- 
ests of the national creditor had not been 
sacrificed. The real question was, whether 
Parliament had really lessened the security 
which was pledged to him in maintenance 
of the public faith? The noble Lord said, 
that if Parliament had adhered perse- 
veringly in a steady application of a Sink- 
ing Fund according to the doctrines pro- 
pounded by Mr. Pitt, the public creditor 
would have possessed better security, and 
the country would have been freed from 
a vast amount of debt. [Lord Ashburton: 
Nearly the whole.] But it should be 
remembered that there were two ways of 
augmenting the security of the public 
creditor; first, by paying off a certain 
amount of debt ; and, secondly, by increas- 
ing the amount of the security possessed 
by the creditor for that debt, by promot- 
ing the increase of the national capital. 
He contended that the latter course had 
been resorted to most successfully ; for if 
any person would compare the property of 
this country in 1815, at the expiration of 
the last Property Tax, with the property 
assessed to the present Income Tax, it 
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would be seen that the remission of tax- 
ation which had taken place since the 
period to which he referred, and which 
was complained of by his noble Friend, 
had given a stimulus to the industry of the 
country, and had led to an accumulation of 
capital, which gave to the public creditor 
an infinitely greater and more permanent 
security for his debt than he could have 
obtained by the continued application of a 
Sinking Fund. The increased capital of 
the country exceeded the most sanguine 
anticipations. He believed the present 
Government were acting in good faith 
when, at the time the Property Tax was 
imposed, they estimated that its amount 
would not exceed 3,700,000/. It had, 
however, produced 5,100,000/. That 
was its net amount; the gross amount 
was still more considerable. He found that 
the property in England assessed to the 
Income Tax in 181 did not exceed 
74,000,000/.; and that amount included 
18,000,000/. calculated on the property of 
persons whose incomes did not exceed 1501. 
a year; so that the proportion of English 
property liable to the present rate of 
Income Tax would in 1801 have only 
been 56,000,000/. sterling ; but the value 
of the same property assessed to the 
present Income Tax was no less than 
181,000,000/. sterling. He was aware that 
a considerable proportion of that increase 
was, in fair reasoning, to be traced to 
other sources besides the remission of tax- 
ation; but he was satisfied that it would 
not be contended that the property of the 
country could have accumulated in such a 
ratio, if that property had remained sub- 
ject to the pressure of taxation necessary 
for an efficient Sinking Fund. Some of 
the strongest early advocates of a Sinking 
Fund had abandoned their first impres- 
sions; among them was included the 
honoured name of Lord Grenville. His 
latest work was devoted to this argument, 
and was published at a period when his 
experience was most matured, and his 
intellectual powers were at their very 
highest. It was then that he had given 
the strongest testimony to the necessity 
of abandoning the Sinking Fund system. 
When he heard from hisnoble Friend (Lord 
Ashburton) such desponding language as 
to the National Debt, and the resources of 
this country in war and in peace, he must 
remind their Lordships that, upon the best 
estimate that could be formed of the amount 
of property in this country assessed to 
the Property Tax, it amounted to no less 
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than 243,000,000/. per annum, or between 
one-third or one-fourth of the whole capi- 
tal of the Debt. Some corrections might 
doubtless be necessary in that statement, as 
property might be assessed under both 
Schedules A and B ; but, after making all 
reasonable reduction, it must still be evi- 
dent that the resources of this country, in 
war or in peace, were never greater, or 
more adequate to meet any exigency, than 
at the present time. But he was now 
compelled to refer to the observations of 
his noble Friend (Lord Stanley) ; and he 
must say, he was rather surprised that a 
debate which had been carried on with per- 
fect calmness and with an entire absence 
of all party feeling, should have been made 
the occasion by that noble Lord of a gra- 
tuitous and unprovoked attack on his 
political opponents on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House. The noble Lord 
had been pleased to charge his predeces- 
sors in office with “ scoring up” debt upon 
debt ; and he thought, therefore, he might 
call upon them to wipe off these old scores ; 
but he (Lord Monteagle) would recall to 
the recollection of the House the scores 
run up by the noble Lord and his Col- 
leagues on the opposite benches. The 
noble Lords from whom that charge pro. 
ceeded, or on whose behalf it was made, 
were, in fact, the parties who had con- 
tracted, and were now contracting, an 
amount of debt which posterity would be 
called upon to discharge, by the reimposi- 
tion of the Property Tax. It was perfectly 
true, that during the years from 1837 to 
1841 there had been a deficiency of pub- 
lic revenue; but in the antecedent years, 
from 1830 to 1836, there was a consider- 
able excess of revenue over expenditure; 
and so far from the Public Debt of this 
country having been increased under the 
administration of those against whom the 
noble Lord's sneer was directed, it had, 
during their continuance in office, been 
diminished by no less a sum than 2,340,0001. 
If noble Lords would take the trouble of 
investigating the subject, they would find 
that, by what some persons might con- 
sider an inconceivable and mysterious co- 
incidence, the years when there had been 
a deficiency of revenue were those in which 
bread had been at a high price ; while the 
years of redundant revenue were those in 
which the price of bread had been low. 
Was this an accident, or was it cause and 
consequence? If the latter, as he be- 
lieved, for a succession of bad harvests, 
producing high prices, no Government 
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could be held responsible ; nor did he 
think that a Government could justly 
claim credit for the consequences of a suc- 
cession of good harvests. In some respects, 
the present circumstances of the country 
reminded him of 1825—a period of pros- 

rous finance—a time, too, of unlimited 
speculation ; but the time came when the 

ndulum took another swing, and the os- 
cillation, both with respect to trade and 
revenue, was in the opposite direction. 
Undoubtedly, the trade of this country 
was at present in a prosperous state ; and 
that prosperity he was ready to admit 
was, to a certain extent, attributable to 
the measures proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government. He thought their former 
Tariff was—with some exceptions to which 
he would hereafter call the attention of 
their Lordships —well considered. He 
would also say, that he considered the 
selection now made by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers for the reduction of taxation 
was, for the most part, a great boon and 
incentive to the industry of the country. 
He was the last person either at liberty or 
disposed to controvert this. On two former 


occasions he (Lord Monteagle) had pressed | 
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whether the proposed changes were in 
themselves beneficial, but whether the 
country could afford to make them. This, 
he feared, was not the case. If he 
had entertained any doubts on this point, 
they had nearly been satisfied by the 
speech of the noble Lord opposite. No 
individual who heard that speech could 
have failed to perceive that all the noble 
Lord’s arguments tended not only to the 
present temporary enactment, but to the 
perpetuation of the Property Tax ; and that 
perpetuation was advocated on grounds 
which he considered contrary to all prin- 
ciples of sound legislation, and more likely 
to lead to mischievous results out of doors 
than any arguments he had ever heard 
in the other House of Parliament. In 
reply to a statement of his noble Friead 
near him (the Marquess of Lansdowne), 
that the Tax was popular with those who 
did not pay it, the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley) replied that the question they 
had to ask themselves was not whether 
there were any complaints against the tax 
or not, but whether the exemption of the 
lesser properties was not a great relief; 
and he then went on to say that the 


| danger of the present times was a great 
| accumulation of property leading to in- 
| equalities of condition which it should be 
| the object of Parliament to redress by the 
| exemptions of the Property Tax. If that 


upon their Lordships’ attention the import- 
ance of repealing the duties on wool and 
cotton. Both those duties were now re- 
pealed, and he believed that no greater 
boon could have been conferred on the 


manufacturers of this country. They now 


said to the manufacturers of cotton and | 
‘an indefinite period and to an indefinite 


wool, as they had long said to some other 


manufacturers, ‘ The law leaves you free ; | 
‘ supersede all the taxes upon consumption. 


the Legislature is not so weak or presump- 


tuous as to believe they have the means of | 


protecting you from distress under all 
possible circumstances; you must your- 
selves guard against the recurrence of 
such distress—not by coming to Parliament 
for protection, but by the exertion of 
your own industry, the exercise of your 
own reason, and the frugal administration 
of the resources at your command.” He 
also considered that the Government had 
acted most judiciously, not only in remov- 
ing the duty on glass, but in doing so in 
a manner to free that important article 
from all Excise regulations. He believed 
that, under these favourable circumstances, 
glass would eventually become one of the 
great staple manufactures of this country. 
The proposed reductions, regarded in a 
commercial point of view, evinced the 
sound judgment of the Government ; but 
they were bound to consider these ques- 
tions financially. The question was not 


| doctrine were good now, it would be good 


for the extension of the Property Tax to 
amount, till it should swallow up and 


The argument proceeded upon what the 
noble Lord must admit, if he considered 
it, to be the most monstrous doctrine. It 
assumed that the accumulation of capital 
by the rich was an injury to the working 
classes ; but this was a mischievous fallacy. 
Did the rich man either lock up or eat 
and drink and consume his gold? ‘Rather, 
did not the accumulation of wealth in the 
one class represent the employment of 
capital and the wages of labour of another ? 
Was it not new and dangerous to hear a 
Minister of England representing that 
those who possessed property stood in such 
a relation to the poor as to require some 
remedy to conduce towards equality? A 
more fatal doctrine to the prosperity and 
the peace of any country he had never 
heard advanced. He had already shown 
that, in referring to former times, the 
noble Lord, in stating the deficiency which 
he imputed to the late‘Government, had 
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excluded from his view the fact, that 
though there had been deficiencies in some 
years, there was a surplus in other years, 
and that the surpluses exceeded the defi- 
ciencies. What had happened since ? How 
had the present Treasury squared its ac- 
counts? The noble Lords appealed to a 
Parliament in which they exercised unli- 
mited authority, to make up that deficiency 
of which they complained ; the Parliament 
acquiesced in every one of their sugges- 
tions—let them see with what effect: ‘The 
utmost calculation of deficiency which his 
political opponents had ever made was 
10,000,000/., and that was made up of the 
accumulation of successive deficiencies in 
successive years, refusing at the same time 
to give credit for surplus revenue. Assum- 
ing the facts as stated, that deficiency had 
been more than wiped off. He would ask 
what extraordinary receipts had there been 
at the disposal of the present Government ? 
They had received actual remittances of 
bullion from China, to the amount of 
2,600,000. ; they had also received in bor- 
rowed money, 2,477,000/., so that they 
had received during the three years 
5,077,000/. wholly beyond their own es- 
timate of the Property Tax and the ordi- 
nary Revenue of those years. This was 
more than sufficient to have extinguished 
the imputed, though not justly imputed, 
deficiency. If there were still a deficiency 
at the conclusion of the first three years 
of the Property Tax, the late Government 
were not responsible for it ; but other no- 
ble Lords who now brought forward this 
charge were much more responsible. [The 
Earl of Ripon : I did not make the charge. | 
No; the noble Earl did not. He was too 

rudent to make it—he left it to his more 
impetuous Colleague. This charge was 
reserved for the light troops—it did not 
come from the heavy company ; but he 
was not taken by surprise, as his ear was 
familiar to the click of his noble Friend 
(Lord Stanley’s) rifle, and he knew the 
kindness with which that weapon was used. 
But to return—the present Government 
had received 15,300,000/. from the Property 
Tax; so that the extraordinary sources, 
wholly independent of the ordinary reve- 
nue, had yielded 20,377,000/.inthose three 
years. He might also add 3,000,000/. for 
the corn duties, which he was entitled to 
charge as extraordinary revenue against 
the noble Lords, because such was their 
aversion to corn as an article of revenue, 
that, though they received 3,000,000/., 
they disclaimed all wish so to deal with 
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the food of the people. Yet, even omitting 
those duties, there was left for the payment 
of what had been called the “ old score” of 
10,000,0002. a sum of 20,000,000. which 
had been received by the noble Lords in 
three years as extraordinary revenue. How, 
then, had the present debt and difficulty 
accumulated? It was clearly not from 
those old scores. Why then was it? It 
was because their budgets had failed, be- 
cause their calculations had not been real- 
ized. When the revenue had been pro- 
ductive, and had saved them, their success 
was contrary to all their calculations. They 
calculated a receipt of 3,000,000/. from 
the Property Tax; they had received 
5,100,0007. What, however, had become 
of their other articles of revenue? What 
had become of their Timber duties ? What 
had become of their Coal tax? What had 
become of their Irish Spirit duties ? They 
were obliged to repeal them. [The Earl of 
Ripon; What then ?] What then ? — why, 
merely that they were entirely a failure. 
They had filled the gaols of Ireland with 
smugglers, though they had failed to re- 
cruit the Excise. What had become of their 
coal tax, which was defended on the high- 
est possible grounds of geological science, 
as well as on somewhat novel economical 
and financial reasons, as well as from a 
love of home protection? The coal fields 
of England, it was said, required protection; 
and it was added that in our coal exports, 
experience had shown that we were creat- 
ing a manufacturing competition against 
ourselves; yet notwithstanding these ex- 
cellent arguments there was a Bill now on 
their Lordships’ Table to repeal this very 
tax, and this tax was repealed by the very 
men who had improved it. What had be- 
come of other taxes of a somewhat similar 
nature? If there were a deficiency now 
existing, it could be clearly traced to the 
financial operations of the Government it- 
self. The future deficiency of ordinary re- 
venue was also their work. On the present 
occasion what did they propose to do? 
They repealed taxes, which, he ad- 
mitted, were honestly and well chosen, 
if the country could afford to repeal them ; 
and if he saw a chance that the Reve- 
nue could be made good at the end of the 
three years for which the Property Tax 
was now re-enacted, so as to allow its re- 
peal at the end of that time, he would 
give his hearty concurrence to the mea- 
sure before the House; but he foresaw 
such a repeal to be impossible. By the 
actual ealculation of the Government, the 
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surplus did not amount to 100,0001. Such 
was the miserable surplus to which they 
looked after taking credit for the full 
amount of the Property Tax; but a right 
hon. Gentleman of high experience, the 
late President of the Board of Trade, 
had given a comment on the Ministerial 
Estimates ; and he distinctly stated that 
the loss on sugar, which the Government 
estimated at 1,300,000/., would, in his 
judgment, produce a loss of a million and 
a half at the least, What then became of 
their surplus? Here it was converted 
into a deficiency by the admission of one 
of their late Colleagues. But the Go- 
vernment in their rashness went further ; 
by way of making the deficiency still more 
certain, they gratuitously threw away 
300,000/. a year of an increasing duty—the 
duty on auctions. Was there ever such a 
needless sacrifice of revenue? —and if 
the Revenue were sacrificed, it was done 
for the very reason that nobody had 
complained; he did think this one of 
the most extraordinary financial propo- 
sals ever submitted to Parliament. They 
were thus voluntarily creating a deficiency 
which, at the end of three years, must ren- 
der the removal of the Income Tax inevita- 
ble. Nofinancier, under such circumstances, 
could imagine it within the range of pos- 
sibilities that the ordinary Revenue of the 
country within three years could be aug- 
mented by increased consumption to the 
extent of 5,000,000/7. Unless there were 
a reduction of expenditure, which the 
noble Lord said was impossible, they must 
be prepared in 1848 to re-enact the Pro- 
perty Tax. But this is not all. He would 
ask would the Government have been 
enabled this year to carry the Property 
Tax with such facility if the proposal were 
not accompanied by a large concession of 
duties on articles of consumption ? They 
knew very well that the popularity of the 
repeal of the duties on glass and cotton 
wool had given them Parliamentary 
strength for carrying the Property Tax. 
They would at the end of the three years 
be called upon for the same reason to 
make further concessions. Did the Govern- 
ment think that the people of 1848 would 
be so much more enduring and so much 
more enamoured of a Property Tax—that 
they would then consent to its reimposi- 
tion without any equivalent, when those 
who preceded them have obtained those 
popular remissions ? Let them be as- 
sured that there would be new demands 
in 1848, and that the tendency of the sys- 
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tem they were adopting would be to bring 
upon Parliament a pressure for the trans- 
fer to direct, of much of what was now paid 
in indirect taxation, He might go a step 
further. He might suppose that there 
might supervene a time of financial pres- 
sure, combined with political excitement 
and irritation, and that the doctrines of 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) 
for setting right the inequalities of pro- 
perty by a Property Tax, should then be 
in favour. A Property Tax of 7d. in the 
pound yields 5,000,000/. A Property 
Tax of 12d. in the pound would yield 
4,000,000/. more. That sum it would be 
urged would enable them to repeal the 
window tax, and other taxes which pressed 
upon the people. The people of 1848, if 
they resembled the people of 1845, would 
turn to good use the arguments which had 
been adduced that night ; and the Govern- 
ment of that day, to carry the Income 
Tax, would be called on to repeal these 
more unpopular taxes. He believed a calcu- 
lation had been made, that 500,000 people 
only paid the Property Tax; and it was a 
very dangerous principle to lay down, that 
so small a proportion out of the millions 
of population in this country, could with 
justice or safety, under any system of 
legislation, be made the peculiar victims 
of taxation. If this should be done, 
it would be the poorer classes and the 
industrious classes who would fall the 
ultimate sacrifice to a false system; 
that was the great danger of convert- 
ing indirect into direct taxation, and of 
turning taxation upon consumption into 
taxation upon property. In following this 
course we strike at industry itself by 
diminishing the fund which pays the wages 
of labour. The rich suffer, but the poor 
are ruined! Now, had or had not the 
Government wasted our resources? He 
did not speak then of the yearly Esti- 
mates; though, if he did, he must go 
beyond the limits of the noble Marquess 
on the subject of a reduction of expendi- 
ture; for when he compared the Esti- 
mates of the present year with those 
which the First Lord of the Treasury 
proposed in 1835, and found an excess of 
4,000,000/. on the year’s supplies amount- 
ing to 14,000,000/., he could not but 
suppose that something might be done to 
give relief in that direction. Suppose, 
however, that there would be no such re- 
duction, he said that there had been a 
wasting of our resources in the system 
of the proposed taxation, Could any 
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the national resources, so that they would 
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one defend the Sugar Duties of the present 
year? Would the noble Lords themselves | not have the power of allowing that tax to 
defend them next year? Must they not; expire in 1848. With respect to the 
be abandoned next year? The Govern- | three articles of corn, timber, and sugar, 
ment were now gracefully abandoning, there seemed a fatality about them ; and 
their coal duties; they had previously | yet dangerous as these subjects were ren- 
abandoned their Spirit duties, and this would | dered to the Government, they were not left 
give them a little practice on a small scale, | alone. In the pamphlet of Mr. Gladstone, 
preparatory to the abandonment of the} the duties on corn, timber, and sugar, 
Sugar Duties next year. By their own | were said to have been reduced one-half 
admission, they sacrificed a revenue of , by the measures of Her Majesty’s Govern. 
1,300,000/. He was gratified to hear | ment. It certainly was not expected by 
from the Ministers that the consumer got | the friends of the Government that those 
the whole benefit ; but to what a singular | duties would have been so touched and dealt 
conclusion had the noble Lord come, when | with ; but there had been this loss to the 
he declared that tea and sugar, usually | Revenue without giving any commensurate 
talked of together, were governed by dif- | benefit to the public. He was sorry that 
ferent financial laws! He said, with | anything like contention should have en- 
regard to sugar, that all the benefit of the | tered into that discussion, He had been 
reduction of duty was received by the | prepared to discuss it as a simple question 
consumer; but that with respect to tea, | of finance and of economical science ; but 
some one or other in China or else- | he had been compelled to take arms in 
where, would reap the advantage should defence of his friends and his principles : his 
a reduction take place. Why the same noble Friend, Lord Stanley, must be aware 
law should not have the same operation | that if stones were thrown, there must be 
with regard to sugar coming from foreign a little compliment given in return. 


countries and to tea, he was at a loss to 
conceive; the political economy of the Trea- 
sury was not very consistent. The Revenue 
would lose 1,300,000/. by the Sugar Duties, 
according to the calculation of the noble 


Lord ; it would lose 1,500,000/. according | 


to the late President of the Board of 
Trade. 
thority, the late Mr. Deacon Hume, who, 
with Mr. M‘Gregor, made declarations— 
one with respect to sugar, and the other 
with respect to timber. Mr. Deacon Hume 
said, he * could obtain a good million 


Now, there was a very good au- | 


The Duke of Richmond said, he would 
| not at that late hour occupy much of their 
| Lordships’ time ; but after the speech of 
his noble Friend who moved this Bill, and 
the speeches of the other noble Lords who 
had spoken, he felt himself called upon 
to express his objection to the way in 
which it was intended to appropriate the 
;Money to be derived from the Income 
| Tax ; and also to express his objection to 
‘all those items from which his noble 
Friend took so much credit for removing 
|the duty. He did not include the article 


ecuador!” cal tas atuacn of ae | of raw cotton ; butalluded particularly to 
present Secretary of the Board of Trade ' those articles which were not ice 
was, that he could increase the produce of when the measure was first proposed. — 

the timber duties by 2,000,000/., and, the article of divi-divi his noble Friend 
this with benefit both to commerce and admitted that he did not know anything. 
the consumer. The Government lost; Phat was precisely one of his grounds of 
600,0002. or 700,000/. by the arrange- | complaint—that sufficient inquiry had not 
ment of the timber duties in 1842, and they been made before these Customs Bills 
now lost 1,500,000/. by their Sugar Du- Were introduced, and that serious detri« 
ties; so that they lost 2,000,000/. where, ' ment to some of the greatest interests of 
by the opinions of two very competent the country was the consequence. His 
men, they might have made a profit of oble Friend justified the omission from 
3,000,000/., instead of a loss. There was. the Queen’s Speech of any allusion to the 
a difference of 4,000,000/. or 5,000,000/., | agricultural distress which every one ad- 
which of itself would be an indemnity mitted to exist. He said that for that 
for the Property Tax. The Government distress he felt the greatest sympathy; 
had now, made out or rather had produced, and asked whether it was likely that the 
he admitted, a necessity for the Income Members of the Cabinet, who were large 
Tax ; and the way in which they dealt with landowners, would do anything calculated 
sugar, timber, and coro, had diminished to injure the agricultural interest of the 
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country with which they were so closely 
connected. He doubted not the sympathy 
of his noble Friend; he imputed to him 
and his Colleagues no motives; he be- 
lieved they thought they were doing 
what was best; but he felt that they 
had not acted towards the agricultural 
interest with that wisdom which he should 
have expected, nor did that interest think 
they had been true to the principles on 
which they had come into office. It was 
said that the Income Tax was imposed in 
order to make taxation more equal, by 
reducing the taxes on particular articles. 
If that was the principle, why was the 
agricultural interest, except, perhaps, in 
the article of sugar, entirely overlooked ? 
We had heard it said, forsooth, that the 
agriculturists would be greatly benefited 
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by the reduction of the duty on glass. Did 
his noble Friend mean to say that he 
expected to see the day when the farmers | 
could cover their turnip fields with glass | 
frames for the purpose of getting a second 
crop? for that was the only way in which 
it appeared to him that they could be 
benefited by the proposed reduction. 
Another act of injustice, and which he 
should certainly make the subject of a 
motion, was in the application of the 
Income Tax to the farmer. If he paid 
3001. a-year rent, it was immediately con- 
cluded that he derived a profit from his 
farm of 1501., and was taxed accordingly, 
without even the power of an appeal. 
Now, everybody knew that the last two 
years had been most unproductive to the 
farmer in many parts of the country, and 
that, instead of profit, they in some in- 
stances absolutely sustained a loss. It 
had been stated in the House of Commons, 
and he now repeated, that one of a depu- 
tation who waited on Sir R. Peel, stated 
that if the right hon. Baronet would send 
a person to look at his farm and his books, 
he would prove to him that in 1843 he 
had lost 600/., and in 1844, 700/. ; and yet 
this man was called on to pay the 
Income Tax out of his supposed profits. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
business it was to screw as much money 
ashe could out of the pockets of every 
one, had said, that if they gave to the 
tenant-farmers the right of appeal, they 
would lay out an enormous sum of money in 
manure one year, in order to show the small 
amount of their profits, and next year 
teap the benefit, when they were freed 
ftom the Income Tax. But the right hon, 
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Gentleman knew little of the state of the 
farmers of the country when he supposed 
that they could command the necessary 
capital for such an outlay. Surely theic 
Lordships would admit that farming was a 
trade, and if so, why exclude the farmer 
from the benefit of an appeal? It was 
not common sense, it was not justice to 
do so. He should vote for the third 
reading of this Bill, because he believed 
it impossible to uphold the public credit 
without it; but he hoped their Lordships 
would consent to his intended proposal 
for giving the power of appeal to the 
tenant-farmer, whose distressed condition 
he could not but attribute to the measures 
which had been passed within the last 
three years. 

Lord Brougham said, he would not 
enter into the debate further than to make 
an observation upon the course it had 
taken, and the wearisome nature it had 
assumed, owing to no want of learning or 
of talent, of which indeed too much was 
exhibited in the nature of calculations 
and figures ; but owing, in his mind, to the 
fact, that noble J.ords, except his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Lansdowne), 
seemed to have avoided the subject of de- 
bate—that subject being the Income Tax. 
A noble Lord who at one time had the care 
of the finances of the country, after spend- 
ing a great quantity of oil, as well as ink, in 
the framing of a string of resolutions to be 
submitted to Parliament, was advised by 
a friend “ totake a high ground and throw 
over all his calculations.” So on this 
occasion he could have wished that his 
noble Friends had indulged less in figures, 
and applied themselves to the subject im- 
mediately before the House. His opinions 
upon the Income Tax were well known, 
He had voted for it for the first three years 
under the pressure of necessity, and he 
would vote for its continuance for three 
years more for the same reason—viz., that 
if they did not do so they would not be 
enabled to give that relief to the trade, 
manufactures, and commerce of the coun- 
try, external and internal, which the 
labouring finances and the credit of the 
country rendered necessary three years 
ago. He was not prepared to say that 
an Income or Property Tax was a judi- 
cious arrangement to have recourse to as 
a permanent source of revenue. He was 
of opinion that countries which had adopted 
it as a prominent feature in their revenue, 
even to the extent of the fiftieth of a penny 
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upon capital, ultimately suffered for it. 
Holland was a remarkable instance of 
this, and had been reduced by it, not to 
the verge of national bankruptcy, such as 
that from the jaws of which France re- 
covered —but to much worse—to the bank- 
ruptcy of individual trades, from which it 
required next to a miracle to recover. 
The political and economical history of 
Holland, which continued to feel and la- 
bour from the impolicy of such a tax, 
proved this most prominently. The great 
difficulty in dealing with an income tax 
was to force it into the different kinds of 
labour, from that of the artisan to that of 
the professional man; and into incomes 
arising from capital as contradistinguished 
from labour, as well as the different kinds 
of capital, such as that employed pre- 
cariously in trade, and that derived from 
land. It was easy to say that there ought 
to be a graduated scale; but those who 
had most deeply considered the question 
felt that an attempt at any such step must 
inevitably fail. He, however, thought if 
it became necessary to renew the Income 
Tax at the end of three years, that very 
considerable improvements might be made 
in it; and perhaps that alluded to by the 
noble Duke on the cross-bench might be 
looked forward to as one; for it was no 
doubt hard that those who traded in the 
land should be refused an appeal which 
was granted to all other traders. On the 
whole, though he was not prepared to say 
that the Property Tax should be made a 
permanent source of revenue, still he was 
of opinion that if any misfortune should 
arise whereby any breach of the peace of 
the world should take place, they should 
not necessarily be thrown back upon the 
evils of the funded system, or of borrow- 
ing upon Long Annuities; but they should 
have the power of appealing to the country 
through the Property Tax. One strong cir- 
cumstance, as it appeared to him, in favour 
of this tax, was to be found in the readi- 
ness with which it could be applied; it 
was like the rack and pinion, only requir- 
ing that a small screw should be touched 
to produce as large a sum as was required ; 
and he fully believed, if the honour of the 
country should be assailed—he cared not 
from what quarter the assault or menace 
might come, that every man in the country 


would screw up cheerfully and willingly, | 


even to the amount of a tenth of his in- 
come. He regarded with horror and dis- 
may the mere possibility of the peace of 
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the world being broken by war; but, as he 
knew that all human affairs were liable to 
vicissitude, he might contemplate the pos- 
sibility of such exertions being called for; 
and if they were, he should look forward 
with exulting confidence, not only to the 
capacity of the country to endure, but to 
the cheerful loyalty and patriotism and 
magnanimity with which the people of this 
country would bear the additional bur. 
dens. He believed that they would ever 
be ready so to act as effectually to repel all 
insults, to preserve their rights, and to 
maintain the honour of the nation. Ina 
particular quarter of the world he saw an 
individual raised from the utter darkness 
of obscurity to most unexpected promi- 
nence, who maintained that dishonesty 
was the best policy—that the payment of 
debts was only required when it suited the 
convenience of the parties—and who pan- 
dered to the basest passions of the mob 
who had elevated him. The conduct 
of such an individual might render the 
reservation of such a power as the Income 
Tax of the utmost importance. He had the 
greatest confidence in the humanity and 
good sense of the American people; and 
he could see nothing in their past or 
present conduct which should lead him to 
abate the affection with which he had ever 
regarded them. He trusted that the senti- 
ments which he had seen with disgust, 
and which he should have seen with dis- 
may, if he thought that they were approved 
by them, would be repudiated by them; 
and, he was going to add, that they might 
be the only things which they would be 
disposed any longer to repudiate. If it 
should be found necessary at any future 
time to re-enact this measure, he trusted 
that every care would be taken to make it 
as little inquisitorial and painful as pos- 
sible in its character; and that it never 
would be continued without some com- 
pensation in the way of a remission of 
those taxes which pressed most heavily on 
the industrious classes of the community. 
In accordance with the part which he had 
always taken upon this question, and for 
the reasons which he had just detailed, he 
was prepared to vote in favour of the Mo- 
tion then before their Lordships. 

The Marquess of Normanby remarked 
that it was not much to the credit of the 
House that the debate of to-night should 
have been characterized as desultory and 


wearisome: and certain it was that the 


noble Lord who had just sat down had not 
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rendered it less rambling, although, per- 
haps, less tedious; but he could not help 
remarking, that in his opinion it was not 
peculiarly to the credit of the House, that 
on the very first occasion on which this 
question came un for discussion, involving, 
on the very moderate calculation of his 
noble Friend, at least 500,000 individuals, 
there should be such a profession of weari- 
ness. He felt so strong an objection to 
this tax, with the probability of its perpe- 
tuity, that he could not allow this last 
opportunity to pass without saying a few 
words upon it. The people, he was con- 
fident, had as great a distaste to it as ever 
they had; and he could only regret that 
the same spirit did not seem to animate 
their Lordships as bad actuated them 
thirty years ago, when this subject was 
discussed. He believed, in spite of what 
had been stated, that there did exist in 
the country a strong feeling against this 
inquisitorial tax. The inequality of it had 
been acknowledged even by his noble 
Friend opposite ; and he (the Marquess of 
Normanby) could speak to such cases of 
grievance suffered under the administra- 
tion of this law, as ought to induce their 
Lordships deeply to consider the question 
before they consented to its renewal. It 
had been said that the boon granted by 
the other measures which had been passed 
in the way of repealing taxes, would com- 
pensate the people for the imposition of 
this tax. This was said when the tax was 
originally imposed three years ago. But 
had that been the result? Had the prices 
of articles of consumption been reduced to 
a sufficient amount—to compensate the 
people for the payment of an Income Tax ? 
The great and magnificent boon which the 
poor man could derive from the reduction 
of the duty on sugar was only, calculating 
the amount of his consumption, about 
2s, 2d. a-year. But this Income Tax 
operated in a manner against the poor man 
that more than equalled any benefit he 
Might derive from the reduction of the 
price of his sugar. The principle of the 
Reform Bill was, that representation and 
taxation should always go together; and 
upon this principle it was that all per- 
sons under 150/. a year were exempted 
from the Income Tax, because they were 
hot supposed to belong to that class of 
persons who occupied houses of 102. a 
year, which was the sum fixed as the 
minimum for the elective franchise. But 
by this impost, not only were persons 
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taxed who did not enjoy the franchise, 
because they lived in lodgings and were 
not 10/. householders; but in other ways 
this tax injured the poor man. It operated 
to check contributions to charitable insti- 
tutions; it also compelled persons to re- 
duce their establishments, and those who 
kept one servant were obliged to dismiss 
that servant. And how did this operate 
upon that class of persons who were ex- 
empted from the immediate imposition of 
the Income Tax? Why, by the dismissal 
of their sons and daughters from service, a 
greater expense was entailed upon the 
parents to maintain them, than any saving 
that could be effected by the reduction of 
the duty on sugar. The tax was, in its 
innate character, bad; and nothing but 
an imperative necessity could justify its 
imposition. That necessity had not been 
shown to exist; and therefore, though he 
should not trouble their Lordships to di- 
vide upon the question, he should certainly 
say ‘* not content.” 

The Earl of Radnor would also say 
“ not content.” When this tax was pro- 
posed, three years ago, he entered his pro- 
test against it, as being unjust, inquisito- 
rial, demoralizing, and impolitic. Such 
was his opinion at that time, and such was 
his opinion now; and therefore he should 
say “‘non-content” to the third reading of 
this Bill. He was afraid that at the end of 
three years, instead of the Government 
being able to take off this tax, it would not 
only be necessary to continue it, but to 
increase it. This the Government ought 
to know; and knowing it, they ought to 
have taken some measure to make the tax 
less unequal, less inquisitorial, and less 
oppressive. 

Lord Colborne perfectly concurred with 
his two noble Friends who had just spoken, 
and he also should say “‘ non-content.” 

Question put, and resolved in the af- 
firmative. Bill read 3, 

The Duke of Richmond proposed a 
clause as an Amendment, to give all per- 
sons the right of appeal in case of being 
over assessed. 

Lord Stanley opposed the clause, and 
considered that it was not competent for 
their Lordships to introduce such a clause. 

The Marquess of Normanby considered 
the refusal to adopt this clause as the 
crowning act of injustice connected with 
this measure. 

Amendment negatived. Bill passed. 

House adjourned, 
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The following Protest was entered on the 
Journals. 


“ Dissentient 1. Because I continue of the 
opinion respecting taxes on income detailed 
in a Protest entered on the Journals 2ist June, 
1842. And though the revival of activity in 
the manufacturing districts, owing, I believe, 
to the cheapness of bread, aided by the remis- 
sion of certain taxes, has caused a return of 
prosperity which was not then anticipated, I 
believe this tax must have done much to re- 
tard and to repress it. 

2. Because if scarcity shall again enhance 
the price of bread, and occasion distress during 
the continuance of this tax, it will greatly ag- 
gravate all the evils, and increase the financial 
difficulties which will then arise. 

“3. Because in that case the financial circum- 
stances of the country at the end of three years 
will probably be such as to render the further 
continuance of this tax indispensably neces- 
sary; and in the other alternative, and at all 
events, it may be found convenient to the Mi- 
nister of the day, and may be justified hy the 
same arguments as have been now used. 

“4, Because I see no ground to hope that 
before that period Parliament will be prepared 
to repeal the duties on the importation of corn, 
which might render its renewal unnecessary ; 
or to modify it in such a manner as to make it 
a tax, not on incomes generally, but on in- 
comes arising from fixed realized property 
only, in which case I should think it altogether 
unobjectionable. 

“ Rapnor, 
“* CLARENDON.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 4, 1845. 


Mrnvutes.] Britis. Public.— 1% Mutiny; Marine 
Mutiny. 

2°- Glass (Excise Duty). 

Private.—1°: Castle Hill (Wexford) Docks ; Cromer Pro- 
tection from the Sea; Liverpool and Bury Railway 
(Bolton, Wigan, and Liverpool Railway and Bury Ex- 
tension); Lyme Regis Improvement; Southampton and 
Dorchester Railway; Dunstable and London and Bir- 
mingham Railway ; Totnes Markets and Waterworks. 

2°: Dublin and Drogheda Railway ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Coal Turn; Glasgow and Shotts’ Road; Yoker Road; 
Shaw's Waterworks; Calton and Bridgton Police; 
Bridgton Municipal and Police; Blackburn Water- 
works; Saint Helen’s Canal and Railway; Saint Helen’s 
Improvement; Wolverhampton Waterworks; Dundalk 
and Enniskillen Railway ; Waterford and Kilkenny Rail- 
way; Lowestoft Railway and Harbour; Stoke-upon- 
Trent Market ; Stokenchurch Road; Glasgow Bridges. 

3°- and passed :—Sparrows Herne Road. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. T. Duncombe, from 
Electors of New Woodstock, for Inquiry.—By Colonels 
Acton, and Verner, Captain Jones, and Messrs. Hamilton, 
Bateson, and S. O’Brien, from several places, for Encou- 
ragement to Schoolsin connexion with the Church Edu- 
eation Society (Ireland).—By Dr. Bowring, from Con- 
gregation of the Bank Street Unitarian Chapel (Bolton le 
Moors), in favour of Jewish Disabilities Removal Bill — 
By Mr. Colville, from Brailsford and Tickenhall, and Mr. 
O. Duncombe, from Osmotherly,from several places, for 
better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Sirs T. Acland, 
E. Filmer, and J. Hanmer, Colonel Acton, Captains 





Bateson and Plumridge, Dr. Bowring, Messrs. W. FE, 
Gladstone, Brotherton, Cobden, Colville, Denison, Divett, 
oO. D be, T. D be, Farnham, Hindley, Kem. 
ble, S, O’Brien, Ord, Palmer, Trotter, and E. Yorke, 
from an immense number of places (128 Petitions), 
against the Grant to Maynooth College.—By Mr. Brother- 
ton, from Warrington, in favour of the Grant to 
Maynooth College.—By Sir E. Filmer, Mr. Mainwaring, 
and Mr. S. Wortley, from several places, against Union of 
St. Asaph and Bangor.—By Mr. Beckett, from Leeds, 
against Importation of Hill Coolies into the Colonies,— 
By Mr. Banks, Mr. O. Duncombe, Lord G. Somerset, 
Mr. Sotheron, and Lord Worsley, from a great number 
of places, for Relief from Taxation on Agriculture.—By 
Viscount Eastnor, from Farmers frequenting Reigate 
Market, for Repeal of Malt Duty.—By Mr. C. Buller, 
from Ann King, of Cripplegate, complaining of Decision 
respecting Property Tax.—By Mr. Farnham, from several 
places, in favour of the Allotment System.—By the 
O’Connor Don, from Killyon and Kilroran, for Repeal 
of the Charitable Donations and Bequests (Ireland) Act.— 
By Mr. Grogan, from three ex-Policemen of Dublin, 
for Alteration of Dublin Police Act.—By Mr. Bankes, 
from Wimborne and Plandford, for Repeal of the Game 
Laws.— By Mr. Antrobus, from Samuel Gordon, Esq,, 
for Consideration of his Case.—By Mr. T. Duncombe, 
from Prisoners confined in Lancaster Gaol, for Abolition 
of Imprisonment for Debt.—By Sir T. Esmonde, from 
Wexford, for Alteration of Merchant Seamen’s Fund Bill. 
—By Mr. H. Berkeley, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Holland, and 
Mr. S. Wortley, from several places, in favour of the 
Museums of Art Bill.—By Mr. C. Buller, from Liskeard, 
against Increase of Naval and Military Establishments,— 
By Sir T. Acland, Mr. Bankes, Mr. Colville, Alderman 
Copeland, Mr. O. Duncombe, Mr. R. Palmer, and Mr. 
Sotheron, from several places, against Parochial Settle- 
ment Bill.—By Mr. Antrobus and Sir John Lowther, from 
several places, for Alteration of Physi: and Surgery Bill.— 
By Sir T. Esmonde, from Guardians of the Wexford 
Union, for Alteration of the Poor Relief ({reland) Act. 
—By Mr. C. Bruce, Mr. C. Buller, Mr. Mitcalfe, and Mr. 
Strutt, from several places, for Diminishing the Number 
of Public Houses. —By Mr C. Bruce and Mr. H. Drum- 
mond, from several places, for Ameliorating the Condi- 
tion of Schoolmasters (Scotland).—By Mr. Antrobus, 
from Newington and Christchurch, for Redemption of 
Tolls on Waterloo and other Bridges.—By Mr. Cobden, 
from William Wright, of Stockport, for Inquiry into his 
Case. 





Raitway Commitrtees.] Mr. Stuart 
Wortley begged to ask his hon. Friend 
the Member for the University of Oxford, 
who was Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection for the Appointment of Railway 
Committees, when that Committee would 
make any Report to the House ? 

Mr. Estcourt said, he was glad to have 
that opportunity of explaining to the 
House that if blame were to be attached 
to any quarter for the delay, it certainly 
did not lie with the Committee over which 
he had the honour to preside. The 20th 
of March, the day when the House sepa- 
rated for the recess, was the earliest day 
on which the Committee of Selection 
could become possessed of the First Re- 
port of the Classification Committee, and 
before they got that Report it was impos- 
sible that they could have taken any steps 
for the appointment of the Committees on 
Railways. He hoped tle House would 
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not suppose them guilty of any negligence 
since that Report came before them ; and, 
in proof that they were not negligent, he 
might say, that if hon. Gentlemen would 
look to the Votes of the next morning, 
they would probably find the names of 
the Gentlemen whom the Committee had 
already selected published with them. 


Rartway Cravses ConsoLipaTIon 
(Scorranp) Brixi.] Mr. Labouchere 
said, he wished to ask a question of con- 
siderable importance with regard to the 
mode of transacting business in that House, 
When the Railway Clauses Consolidation 
Bill for Scotland was before the House, he 
was assured that the learned Lord Advo- 
cate allowed a clause to be introduced of 
a very important description, at a very 
late hour at night, with but a very small 
attendance of Members present, and with- 
out any previous notice of the clause 
having been given to the House. The 
clause was to the effect that in every tu- 
ture railway to be constructed in Scot- 
land, the Bill for such railway should 
contain a clause guaranteeing an indem- 
nity to landed proprietors in Scotland for 
the loss by any turnpike road which may 
be affected by that railway. He believed 
the principle of the clause was one which 
had excited considerable attention among 
the public ; but without offering any opi- 
nion as to the propriety of the clause or 
otherwise, he thought it was wrong that a 
Bill of which a Member of the Govern. 
ment had charge, should have a clause of 
such a nature introduced under the cir- 
cumstances he had stated, not by the 
learned Lord himself, but by another 
Member of the House in his presence, 
without any previous notice of the clause 
having been given to the House. He 
wished to ask the learned Lord Advocate 
whether the facts were such as he had 
stated ? 

The Lord Advocate said, it was per- 
fectly correct that in Committee on the 
Bill in question, at a late hour, and when 
there was no very large attendance of 
Members, the clause alluded to had been 
introduced. But the supporters of the 
Bill were not to be blamed if the House 
happened to be thinly attended at the 
time; and with respect to the clause it- 
self, he had only to say that a similar 
provision had been introduced into the 
English Act. The clauses proposed were 
similar to those in all former Railway 
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i Bills, with the exception of one, and he 


believed on that there was a compromise. 


M. Mazzrni.] Sir C. Napier wished 
to ask a question of the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department. 
He had seen a letter in the public papers 
from M. Mazzini, in which he declared po- 
sitively that he had had nothing to do with 
signing any warrant or order for the assas- 
sination of Emiliani and others, as was 
stated the other night by the right hon. 
Gentleman. That letter stated that it was 
proved before the proper tribunal that 
such order was a forgery, and that M. 
Mazzini was not at the place where it was 
alleged that this order was given. He 
wished then to ask the right hon. Baronet 
whether he still maintained this charge 
against M. Mazzini; and if he did not, 
whether he would follow the example of 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury, who 
made an apology for an unfounded accu- 
sation against this individual as publicly 
as he made the accusation? He believed 
that no Englishman would tolerate a 
charge of being an assassin. Now M. 
Mazzini was a foreigner, and they were as 
much bound to make reparation to him in 
case of a wrong as to a native of this 
country. 

Sir J. Graham regretted that the hon. 
and gallant Officer had not given him 
notice of his intention to ask this question. 
He should have thought that when the 
gallant Officer considered the nature of 
the question, that he would have done 
so. But, as he had not done so, he 
would at once answer it, and state the 
impression which had been produced on 
his mind, He had seen the letter of Mr. 
Mazzini to which the gallant Officer re- 
ferred ; and last night, in compliance with 
the wish of the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
he had laid upon the Table papers and 
despatches having reference to M. Mazzini 
between the years 1833 and 1844, and 
bearing on his statement. The House 
would recollect that when he made the 
statement to which the gallant Officer re- 
ferred, he stated distinctly to the House, 
and he had fixed the attention of the 
House to what he then said—he stated 
that what he had to say with respect to 
the past conduct of Mazzini, was no 
founded on official documents, but on the 
authority of a newspaper circulated in 
France at the time, and which he then 
held in his hand, and from which he read 
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a translation. He also stated, which he 
believed, that Mazzini had _ threatened 
to prosecute the Moniteur for the publica- 
tion of this statement; but he had never 
proceeded against it for libel. The hon. 
Member for Finsbury had asked him whe- 
ther he had ever read an article in the 
Westminster Review respecting M. Mazzini, 
in which there was a refutation of the 
charge against him. 
that he had never seen that article. The 
hon. Member stated that a suit was com- 
menced against another party for the pub- 
lication of this statement, and the hon. 
Gentleman also stated that Mazzini did 
not succeed in his action against the 
author of this alleged libel. He knew no 
more than this of the circumstances of the 
case. He did not mean to say that he 
entertained a firm conviction that the 
accusation was well founded; but if he 
were asked whether he believed it to be 
unfounded, he could not give such an 
assurance to the House. 
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Maywnootu.] Mr. Villiers wished to 
ask the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government, on what day he proposed 
to proceed with his measure respecting 
Maynooth. He did so in consequence of 
a communication from a numerous body 
of Dissenters, who had met that morning 
on this subject, and who wished their opi- 
nion to be expressed, that they were 
anxious that the Bill shonld not proceed 
further for a fortnight or three weeks. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that in conse- 
quence of the Resolution which was agreed 
to in Committee last night, and which was 
afterwards reported to the House, Bir. 
Greene was ordered to bring in a Bill 
founded on that Resolution. The Bill, 
which had already been prepared, was then 
presented, and read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time on Fri- 
day next. 
on to move the second reading of the 

ill. 

Mr. Cumming Bruce was desired by a 
large religious community to express their 
anxious hope that all further proceedings 


would be stupped until the Bill had been | 


before the country for a longer time. 


Cuarirasie Trusts Bitt.] Sir G. 
Grey wished to ask the right hon. Secre- 
tary for the Home Department a question 
respecting a Bill on the subject of Chari- 
table Trusts. At the commencement of 
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It was perfectly true | 


On that day it was his inten- | 
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| the Session, in answer to a question put 
by him, the right hon. Gentleman stated 
that it was the intention of the Lord Chan. 
cellor to introduce a measure on the sub. 
ject, without delay, into the other House, 
(Two months of the Session had now 
‘elapsed, and no Bill on the subject had 
been introduced; he therefore wished to 
know when this Bill would be introduced ? 

Sir James Graham replied, that he had 
| seen the draft of the proposed Bill, and 
he hoped that it would be shortly pro. 
duced, 


Lory Asuzurton — Tue Wasuinc- 
| Ton Treaty.] Lord J. Russell: I beg to 
| ask a question of the Under Secretary of 
| State for the Colonial Department, and in 

doing so, I must preface it with a very few 
| observations on a matter personal to myself. 
| Within the last two hours I have seen a 
| stidibladnt, purporting to have been made 
'by Lord Ashburton, with respect to a 
speech I made in this House. Allow me 
to say, in the first place, that with Lord 
| Ashburton I have always lived in habits of 
| intimacy and friendship; that friendship 
| began when we were both of the same 
| opinion in politics, and the difference of 
| political opinion which took place has 
| never interrupted the cordiality with which 
we have always lived together whenever 
it has been my good fortune to meet Lord 
Ashburton ; and nothing could be further 
from my wish in the discharge of a public 
duty than to do anything unkind to the 
noble Lord. But in the course of a dis- 
| cussion on the Navy Estimates, quite un- 
| expectedly by me, there arose a conversa- 
ition, which began with the noble Lord 
‘(Lord Palmerston) near me, with respect 
to the Treaty made by Lord Ashburton. 
|The right hon. Gentleman opposite, the 
| First Lord of the Treasury, having taunted 
/my noble Friend and myself with the ill 
result of the discussion that had taken 
| place on that subject, I referred to the 
/ matter, which I conceived to be accurately 
‘stated by me as my recollection served. 
' Now, Lord Ashburton is said to have de- 
clared that what I stated must have been 
entirely adream and a delusion on my part. 
| Itis necessary Ishould repeat what my state- 
/ment was tothe House. I said that some 
time before the present Government came 
into office, seeing that the negotiations 
had not reached a point at which it was 
likely that either party would recede 
from its pretensions, I thought it was 
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advisable that there should be some ar-| production. 
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At the same time, he might 


rangement made by which the forces of | state to the noble Lord that the result of 


the two countries should occupy a certain 
position—that a provisional boundary 
should be agreed upon between the two 
countries; I instructed Lord Sydenham 
to endeavour to form some such agree- 
ment, and I did so in concurrence with 
my noble Friend the Member for Tiver- 
ton; that Lord Sydenham had informed 
me in his answer that he could not obtain 
fron Mr. Webster terms other than those 
by which that part of the Madawaska 
Settlement on the right bank of the St. 
John should be evacuated ; and I signified 
the approbation of Government to his re- 
fusal to carry on the negotiation on those 
terms. It is quite clear that Lord Ash- 
burton thought I had alluded to a diplo- 
matic negotiation for a permanent settle- 
ment of boundary; whereas I thought it 
was quite clear that I alluded to a provi- 
sional arrangement to be made by the 
Governor of Canada by means of Mr. 
Fox, our Minister at Washington. If it 
had been a diplomatic arrangement, in- 
structions would have been given by my 
noble Friend near me, instead of myself. 
So far as to the misunderstanding which 
Lord Ashburton had of the nature of the 
transaction; but as to the matter of fact, 
all I wish is, that the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies will produce any papers 
there may be on that subject—any in- 
structions I gave to Lord Sydenham, and 
his answer to me with regard to the Ma- 
dawaska Settlement; and if there should 
be, as I believe there were, any instruc- 


tions to Lord Sydenham approving of his ' 


conduct in that respect, they should also 
be produced. As I have already said, [ 
spoke at the moment from memory, and 
not expecting any discussion on the point; 
but that I should have been totally mis- 
taken on the whole of this transaction— 
that I should have given no instructions 
for the formation of such a temporary ar- 
rangement—and that Lord Sydenham 
should not have made that objection, 
seems to me impossible. I wish the hon. 
Gentleman to have the goodness to look 
for and to produce any papers that may 
be at the Colonial Office on this subject. 


I cannot think that the production of, 
those papers would give rise to any fur- 


ther discussion. 

Mr. Hope would look for the des- 
patches to which the noble Lord referred, 
and there would be no objection to their 





his researches yesterday was, that the 
noble Lord had been in error in supposing 
that he returned the answer stated to 
Lord Sydenham. He did not mean to 
say that the correspondence between the 
Foreign Office and Mr. Fox was not to 
the same effect as had been stated by the 
noble Lord ; he only meant to say that 
he had not discovered any such despatch 
from the noble Lord to Lord Sydenham. 

Lord J. Russell; What the hon. Gen- 
tleman has stated implies that a corres- 
pondence took place with respect to this 
provisional arrangement between Mr, Fox 
and the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Hope: Yes. 

Mr. Hume observed, that it was quite 
obvious, from what had been stated by a 
noble Lord elsewhere, that he was in pos- 
session of five despatches on this subject, 
which had not been laid on the Table of 
that House. He hoped the whole would 
be produced. 

Sir R. Peel had no objection to pro- 
duce these despatches, if it were found 
that no inconvenience would result to the 
Public Service. But as the matters in 
dispute had been settled by negotiation 
between this country and the United 
States, he did not see any public object 
that could be served by the production 
now of despatches relating to the very 
eager and grave contentions which took 
place during the pendency of the disputes, 
But whatever was necessary for the satis. 
faction of the noble Lord should be pro- 
duced. 

Viscount Palmerston did not think that 
the answer which the right hon. Baronet 
had given to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose on the subject of the extracts 
from the despatches which had been read 
by Lord Ashburton in another place was 
altogether satisfactory. He did not 
know exactly the extracts to which his 
hon. Friend had alluded; but from what 
he had heard he understood that Lord 
Ashburton had read, in his place in the 
House of Lords, some extracts from cer- 
tain despatches, for the purpose of show- 
ing that some statement that had been 
made by a Member of that House was 
erroneous. Now he would assume this to 
be the fact; and he would ask, when did 
Lord Ashburton get these despatches 
which were written to or from him? He 
must have procured them either as a ne- 
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gotiator, in which case thcy would be his | be produced as to the returns alluded to 


own despatches, either written by him or | 


sent to him, or they were despatches 
which had been obtained from the Fo- 
reign Office, or they were despatches 
which had been laid before Parliament. 
If they were despatches which had been 
laid before Parliament, he had nothing 
more to say. The noble Lord had a per- 
fect right to use them. If the despatches 
were his own—were despatches which 
had come into his power as a negotiator, 
having been either written by him or to 
him; if these despatches had been fur- 
nished to him by the Government, then 
he would say, that, in the first case, he 
had no right to read his own despatches 
without having obtained permission of the 
Government ; andif he had obtained that 
permission, or if they had been furnished 
to him by the Foreign Office, then it was 
the invariable practice of Parliament to 
lay such despatches on the Table, in 
order that Parliament might know what 
they contained, instead of being only 
made acquainted with them merely by 
extracts read in Parliament. The right 
hon. Baronet would see that it was not 
sufficient to say that the despatches 
merely related to a question which had 
been settled. The question was not in 
reality as to anything that had passed in 
the negotiations between the United 
States and this country; but it was to see 
if certain statements made in that House 
by persons formerly holding official 
situations were or were not erroneous, 
and whether or not those statements 
had been made for the purposes of de- 
ceiving. 

Sir R. Peel had not understood the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose. When the noble Lord referred to 
these papers he was not aware that the 
noble Lord had referred to documents read 
elsewhere before he gave an answer. 
When he said that the papers asked for 
by the noble Lord should be produced, it 
must be considered that he meant, if 
there was no public objection, for he per- 
sonally had no objection. 

Mr. Hume had spoken of despatches 
which had been referred to by a noble 
Lord in another place, and which had 
not been laid before that House. Jt was 
only fair that they should be laid on the 
Table. 

Sir R. Peel said, he would on a future 
day state whether the despatches could 





by the noble Lord. 


Brazis.] Mr. Milner Gibson wished 
to ask a question of some importance of 
the right hon. Baronet on the subject of 
the present state of our relations with the 
Brazils. It was well known that our 
commercial Treaty with that country ex. 
pired in the month of November last, 
Under the provisions of the Treaty British 
subjects residing in the Brazils were en- 
titled to certain privileges, which were 
not possessed by the Brazilians, in refer- 
ence to the disposal of their property by 
will, the English Consul taking care that 
in the event of the death of a British sub- 
ject his property went to his heirs. The 
commercial Treaty expired in November 
last; and it was the general opinion that 
the privileges which had been enjoyed by 
British subjects had expired with it. A 
case had recently arisen in which consi. 
derable alarm had been felt as to the dis. 
posal of the property of British subjects 
dying in the Brazils, or dying in this 
country, and leaving property in the Bra- 
zils. He wished to ask the right hon, 
Baronet, first, if the Government had 
taken the matter into their consideration? 
Secondly, if Mr, Hamilton had made any 
communication to them on this subject? 
And thirdly, if he could hold out any 
hopes that the same privileges would be 
continued to British subjects in the Bra- 
zils which they had enjoyed previously to 
the expiration of the Treaty ? 

Sir R. Peel replied, that it often hap- 
pened that the merchants of Liverpool 
and Manchester received earlier intelli- 
gence of matters of this nature than was 
received by the Foreign Office. The Go- 
vernment had not received any -account 
of the transaction to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred ; but he would make 
this general statement, that by the Treaty 
which expired in 1844, on the death of 
any British subject in the Brazils the ad- 
ministration of his effects devolved upon 
the British Consul, and not upon the 
Brazilian authorities, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had made a proposition to the 
Brazilian Government on the subject of 
the Treaty, and that stipulation was @ 
part of the proposal which they had made. 


Buznos Arnes.] Mr. Ewart was de- 
sirous of making an inquiry on a subject 
on which he had troubled the right hon 
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Baronet (Sir R. Peel) before. It related 
to the existing state of discord between 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Video. His 
object was twofold: that British persons 
and British property might be protected, 
and that peace and commerce in that 
quarter of South America should be re- 
stored. He had been informed, on au- 
thority which he could trust, that the 
present state of affairs in the River Plate 
was an aggravation of the past. In the 
first place, the partial blockade of Monte 
Wide kad been declared a general block- 
ade, In the next place, the commerce 
lof the River Plate was closed to foreign 
fea Our ships could not proceed up 
the River Plate to Paraguay. Next, a 
jduty had been levied, which virtually fell 
les foreign shipping at Buenos Ayres. 
On the vessels now there it might amount 
to several thousand pounds sterling. He 
understood also that the English and 
Scottish schools had been closed by the 
act of the Buenos Ayrean Government. 
The Scottish and English children were 
compelled to resort, if they went to any 
school, to the Buenos Ayrean schools. 
Lastly, the children of British subjects 
shad been naturalized as Buenos Ayreans ; 
consequently they were denaturalized 
: British subjects. His question, there- 
ore, to the right hon. Baronet was, whe- 
ther, under such circumstances, there 
existed (as he would not doubt there did) 
ample means for the protection of British 
persons and property in the River Plate, 
and whether there continued to be a pros- 
pect that this important quarter of the 
world would be speedily reopened to the 
commerce of Great Britain and of the 
‘world ? 

Sir Robert Peel said, that this was a 
most important question, and he could 
not say much more than he said on the 
former occasion when he was questioned 
on the subject. The English Minister 
had proceeded to Buenos Ayres; and he, 
with the Minister of France, would exer- 
| cise all their influence to put an end to 
| the war in those countries. He believed 
Fr the Representatives of England and 


rance would adopt such steps as would 
insure the restoration of tranquillity. 
With respect to the protection of British 
Property, there was now, or there would 
(shortly be, a British force in the River 
Plate of six ships of war; this force 
would be sufficient to protect British pro- 
perty. With respect to the schools, the 
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hon. Gentleman must have much more 
recent information on the subject than 
any that had reached the Government. 
They had not received any recent com- 
munication from the British Minister on 
the subject. As he understood the mat- 
ter, last year an edict was issued by the 
Governor of Buenos Ayres, which pro- 
fessed to regulate the schools there ; and 
the question now put to him was, whether 
certain British and Scotch schools in 
connexion with the British and Scotch 
churches there, were subject to this edict. 
The only answer which he considered 
necessary was, that the British and Scotch 
subjects of Her Majesty at Buenos Ayres 
had a right to have schools for the edu- 
cation of their children. If any such 
edict for the putting down those schools 
had been issued, the hon. Member might 
depend upon it that effective remon- 
strances would be adopted by the Govern- 
ment to get it rescinded. Of course, 
however, the Government could not inter- 
fere unless it appeared that the Buenos 
Ayrean Government trespassed on the 
rights of British subjects. The last ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman was also one 
of importance. It was as to the natural- 
ization of the children of British subjects 
at Buenos Ayres. It appeared that the 
general law was this—That the son or 
grandson of a British subject born abroad 
was also a British subject. But he could 
not deny that children born ina Foreign 
State were not also subjects of that State. 
Such was the law in this country, for the 
children of foreigners born in Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions were British subjects. 
If the children of British residents at 
Buenos Ayres were born out of that State, 
the authorities there had noright to make 
them Buenos Ayrean subjects. If, how- 
ever, the children of British subjects were 
born at Buenos Ayres, and continued to 
reside there, they obtained the rights of 
citizenship in that place; but with those 
rights they also had imposed upon them 
the burdens and duties of citizens and 
were liable to the law of Buenos Ayres. 


Territory. 


Tue Orecon Terrirory.] Lord John 
Russell said: I do not think that it is ne- 
cessary for me to make any apology to the 
House for calling its attention to the im- 
portant subject of which I have given no- 
tice ; but I must apologize for the very im- 
perfect manner in which I feel that I shall 
discharge the duty which I have under 
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taken, on account of the difficulties con- 
nected with the subject, which is at once 
intricate and obscure, It is not my in- 
tention or wish to call in question the 
general foreign policy of the Government, 
or the policy which they may have adopted 
in this particular question which I intend 
to bring under the consideration of the 
House. I asked, in a former Session of 
Parliament— I think two years ago—a 
question as to the state of the negotiations 
between this country and the United 
States with respect to Oregon. The hon. 
and learned Member for Bath also asked a 
question on this subject during the pre- 
sent Session ; and I understood that he in- 
tended to bring the subject before the 
House, if he had not felt that he might 
embarrass the Government by so doing. I 
should have pursued the same course as 
the hon. Gentleman, had it not been for 
the inaugural address of the new Pre- 
sident of the United States, which appears 
to me to take the question out of the ordi- 
nary course of diplomatic relations, and to 
require some notice on the part of Members 
of this House. If this question had been 
left to be negotiated by the Executive Go- 
vernment of this country, and the Execu- 
tive Government of the United States, 


whatever might be the degree of confi- 


dence which I repose in the foreign 
policy of the present Administration, I 
never would have interfered; but should 
have waited until the conclusion of the 
negotiations before I gave any opinion as 
to any Treaty or Convention made by the 
authority of the Government of this coun- 
etry. But, if I am not totally mistaken, 
the President of the United States has 
adopted a course entirely new—a course 
which, if not met by something unusual 
on our part, threatens to embarrass all 
intercourse between the Executive Depart- 
ments of nations. It leaves general ques- 
tions between nations to be decided by 
the popular addresses of the head of the 
Government, and by popular action of the 
people under that Government, irrespective 
of all considerations which should induce 
the two Governments to preserve relations 
of peace and amity, and settle every ques- 
tion of difference between them, on the one 
hand with regard to national honour and 
dignity, and with regard, on the other, 
to the preservation of the rights of the 
subjects under their rule. I must first 
mention—although it is a subject to which 
I intend to make no more than a passing 
allusion—that this same Message, amongst 
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other subjects, alludes to a vast increase of 
the territory of the United States — jt 
alludes to the annexation of Texas; but I 
shall say nothing of the extent of that 
country, and of its limits and boundaries, 
for they are still left undefined, and may 
yet be carried forward far beyond what are 
at present understood to be the limits of 
the independent State of Mexico. It covers 
at all cvents a vast extent of territory of a 
most fruitful soil, and fertile in the produc 
tion of cotton, and all the other descrip. 
tions of produce which are usually to be 
found in those climates—an extent of rich 
country to be cultivated, as no doubt it 
will be, by slave labour, and extending, as 
it will, over a large area of that portion 
of the globe. I allude to this subject in’ 
passing in order to show that the present 
policy of the Government of the United 
States tends towards territorial aggrandize- 
ment; and this, let me here remark, is a 
course of policy in direct contradiction of 
the policy which was declared to be that of 
the United States by Mr. Webster when 
he was Secretary. He declared that, in his 
opinion the true policy of the United States 
was to increase her strength and power, 
not by territorial agrandizement or advan- 
tages, but by a cultivation of the resources 
which were possessed by her in the immense 
territory already included in the United 
States. I believe that such a policy as 
that contained in the declaration of Mr, 
Webster would be not only more likely to 
preservepeace with Foreign Powers, but also 
to advance the interests of his own country, 
That policy, however, has been now evi- 
dently departed from. I do not know what 
course Her Majesty’s Government will take 
with respect to that altered policy ; but 
from the answer of the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs to the Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, I understand that commu- 
nications have been sent to the United 
States, to Mexico, and to Texas, on the 
subject, I suppose, of what is part of the 
now declared policy of the United States. 
The next portion of the Message to which 
I will call the attention of the House is as 
follows :— The President, after observing-4 


Territory. 


“T shall, on the broad principle which 
formed the basis and produced the adoption 
of our Constitution, and not in any narrow 
spirit of sectional policy, endeavour by all 
constitutional, honourable, and appropriate 
means, to consummate the expressed will 
the people and Government of the United 
States, by the re-annexation of Texas to our 
Union at the earliest practicable period 5” 
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s on to state in another paragraph cer- 
tain views with respect to the Oregon 
Territory, and that paragraph I feel it ne- 
cessary to read :— 


“ Nor will it become in a less degree my 
duty to assert and maintain, by all constitu- 
tional means, the right of the United States to 
that portion of our territory which ties beyond 
the Rocky Mountains. Our title to the coun- 
try of the Oregon is clear and unquestionable; 
and already are our people preparing to per- 
fect that title by occupying it with their wives 
and children. But eighty years ago our popu- 
lation was confined on the West by the ridge 
of the Alleghanies. Within that period, within 
the lifetime, [ might say, of some of my hearers, 
our people, increasing to many millions, have 
filled the Eastern valley of the Mississipi, ad- 
venturously ascended the Missouri to its head 
springs, and are already engaged in establish- 
ing the blessings of self-government in valleys 
of which the rivers flow to the Pacific. The 
world beholds the peaceful triumphs of the in- 
dustry of our emigrants. To us belongs the 
duty of protecting them adequately, wherever 
they may be upon our soil, The jurisdiction 
of our laws, and the benefits of our republican 
institutions should be extended over them, in 
the distant regions which they have selected for 
their homes. ‘The increasing facilities of in 
tercourse will easily bring the States, of which 
the formation in that part of our territory 
cannot be long delayed, within the sphere of 
our Federative Union. In the meantime, every 
obligation imposed by treaty or conventional 
stipulations, should be sacredly respected.” 


Now here we have in the first place an as- 
sertion that the claim of the United States 
to this territory is “ clear and unquestion- 
able ;” and in the next place, we have the 
assertion that its title to the territory was 
perfected by emigration and settlement on 
the part of the United States ; and, thirdly, 
we have the assertion that before a very 
long time the institutions of the United 
States will be extended to the Territory of 
Oregon, and that a new State, forming 
part of the Federal Union, will be esta- 
blished in that territory. After this appeal 
to the people of the United States on the 
subject of the Oregon Territory, I wish 
—indeed, I feel myself compelled to do so— 
tocall the attention of this House and this 
country to the real state of the question, and 
to how far the President of the United States 
is justified in declaring that the right of 
the United States to that territory is “ clear 
and unquestionable ;” and how far he is 
justified in declaring the intention which 
he has announced, without the sanction of 
those treaties and conventions which are 
usually the bonds of peace between inde- 
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pendent States. Before discussing this 
question, I must tresspass for a short time 
on the attention of the House, in order to 
inquire into the usual modes by which the 
right to every territory has been hitherto 
maintained and established, and the manner 
in which such questions have been settled. 
With respect to uninhabited territories, in 
the first place, there may be a title by 
ancient discovery —in the second place, 
there may be a title by treaty or convention 
—and, in the third place, there may be a 
title by discovery, and an ancient or recent 
perfection of the title by settlement and 
occupation. With regard to those various 
modes of establishing a right to a territory, 
I shall now address myself to the claims 
of the United States to the Oregon terri- 
tory, so far as I can gather them from Re- 
ports made by Committees of the House of 
Representatives so long ago as the years 
1825 and 1826, and from all that I have 
since seen put furward on the subject. In 
the first place, with regard to the claim 
founded on ancient discovery, it appears 
that the United States claim all the rights 
which may be derived in that way from 
the discoveries of the Spaniards. If I 
were to go into that question, I should say 
at once that a claim founded on discoveries 
at the end of the sixteenth century—that 
merely visiting a coast, landing for a few 
hours at a particular portion of it, and 
which title was not in any way perfected 
by occupation or settlement for more than 
two centuries afterwards—that neither on 
the part of this country or the United 
States could such a title be maintained to 
be effectual. If I were ofa different opin- 
ion on this subject—if I thought otherwise 
than I do with respect to such a title—I 
would discuss the question of how far the 
President of the United States could main- 
tain such atitle ; and I think I could show 
by a tenable argument that this country 
had a title on the ground of ancient disco- 
very ; and that the discoveries of Sir Fran- 
cis Drake in 1578, as compared with the 
discoveries of Juan de Fuca, and other 
Spaniards, in 1592, and the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, would establish 
that title on the part of England. Sir 
Francis Drake went at that time as far 
north as the latitude of 48 ; and although 
I am not, as I before observed, going into 
the question of that title, I think I could 
show that we should be able, without far- 
ther evidence, to make a valid claim to a 
title founded on that claim of ancient dis- 
covery. The next description of title to 
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which we come is that founded on treaties 
and conventions ; and here I will, before I 
proceed further, state what I conceive to 
be the position of the Oregon Territory. 
It may be considered to be the territory 
which extends east and west between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, 


The Oregon 
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and which extends north and south be- | 


tween latitude 42 and latitude 54. So far 
as I can ascertain, this large territory does 
not appear to have been a subject of stipu- 
lation between any of the countries of 
Europe until late in the last century. It 
is said, I believe, by the Americans, that 
the Treaty of Utrecht referred to the terri- 
tory; but I have found nothing, either in 


that Treaty, or in the history of the nego- | 


tiations which preceded it, to show that it 
was so mentioned. Jt has been said, on 
the part of America, that the Treaty of 
1763, at the Peace of Paris, gave to France 
or Spain, to one or the other—for it has been 
put variously by American claimants—all 
the territory to the west of the Mississipi. 
I have carefully read all the negotiations, 
which took place previously to the Peace 
of Paris, as well as the Treaty itself, made 
in 1763. I have recently had occasion to 
read the Despatches of the Duke of Bedford 
and the Duc de Choiseul with respect to 
that Treaty; and it appears to my mind 
quite clear, from all those documents, and 
from the Articles of the Treaty which was 
afterwards agreed to, that the only ques- 
tion at that time between France and 
England was the settlement of the Terri- 
tories of Canada and Louisiana. The 
whole of Canada was given by that Treaty 
to England—the Territory of Louisiana 
was given to France, with the exception 
of Mobile, part of the Territory of Missis- 
sipi, and New Orleans. There was also 
a stipulation with respect to a district be- 
tween the Mississipi and the Iroquois in 
the Treaty ; but in no part of the Treaty 
itself, or the Despatches which preceded it, 
is there any reference to the countries be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains as a territory 
to which either country had aclaim. The 
only question then to consider, in order to 
ascertain if the Oregon Territory was in- 
cluded in that Treaty, was whether Louis- 
iana included any of the territory to the 
west of the Rocky Mountains. In an able 
pamphlet, written by Mr. Falconer, an 
extract from the Instructions of Louis 
XIV. to Monsieur Crozat is given; and 
from those instructions it does not appear 
that Louisiana extended at that period so 
far as the Rocky Mountains—it extended 
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to the countries washed by the Mississipi, 
the Missouri, and the Ohio; and it was 
placed under the authority of the French 
Governor General of Canada. That is the 
description given by Louis XIV. in his 
instructions ; and it does not appear from 
them that Louisiana comprised any terri- 
tory extending beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains; nor does the Treaty of 1763, either 
in express terms or by implication, refer to 
any place beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
We come at a subsequent period to claims 
which are made, not from ancient disco. 
very, or under any Treaty between France 
and England, settling the title to Canada 
or Louisiana, or to any of the provinces on 
the Atlantic side of the great chain of 
mountains, but from the discoveries of 
navigation, and settlements made in con. 
sequence of those discoveries upon the 
coast of the Pacific. In 1789, a question 
arose with regard to the settlement of 
Nootka Sound, which was held by English 
subjects, and which settlement was dis- 
turbed and destroyed by the Spaniards, 
under Captain Martinez. The English 
Government, on that occasion, demanded 
redress ; and the result of that demand on 
the part of England was, that the redress 
which was demanded was given ; the set- 
tlers were restored to their possession at 
Nootka Sound, and a Treaty was agreed 
upon with regard to the future occupation 
of that district. The claims of England 
and Spain to settle in that district were 
defined and agreed to by that Treaty ; and 
I find in Hertzlett’s Commercial Treaties, 
that the 5th Article of the Treaty to which 
I am now referring, which was signed at 
the Escurial on the 28th of October, 1790, 
secured those rights. By the 5th Article 
of that Treaty, it was agreed, that— 


“Tn all other parts of the north-western 
coasts of North America, or of the islands 
adjacent, situated to the north of the parts of 
the said territory already occupied by Spain, 
wherever the subjects of either of the two 
Powers shall have made settlements since the 
month of April, 1789, or shall hereafter make 
any, the subjects of the other shall have free 
access, and carry on their trading without dis- 
turbance or molestation.”’ 


Now, that Article shows clearly that all the 
part north of the part of the coast occupied 
by Spain, was a part which was subject to 
be settled by either Power, and that no se- 
parate jurisdiction was claimed by England 
or Spain over the portion of the country to 
the north of that part of the coast. Spain 
was allowed to carry on trade in the dis- 
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trict to the west of the British settlements ; 
put she was allowed no jurisdiction over 
the subjects of England in those settle- 
ments; and the only part which was left 
indefinite by the Treaty was, the part of 
the coast occupied by Spain. It does not 
appear that at the period of the Treaty 
there were any settlements to the north of 
latitude 40 in the occupation of Spain, or 
at the Columbia River, or Nootka Sound, 
or in any of the districts adjacent to the 
Columbia River. Such, then, is the state 
of the Treaties between Great Britain and 
Spain on that subject; and it is manifest 
that it remained open to Great Britain or 
Spain to perfect their discoveries on the 
coast by making such settlements as they 
thought proper. It appears that Captain 
Vancouver was sent out by the British 
Government after the settlement, and that 
he was ordered to discover the line of coast 
and to take possession of certain parts 
which were laid down in his instructions ; 
and we come now to another part of the 
claims of the United States. The United 
States put in a claim to this territory on 
the ground of discovery, and that is founded 
on transactions which | shall proceed now 
to relate. It appears that a merchant 
vessel, called the Columbia, the commander, 


named Grey, discovered an inlet, which he 
supposed to be the inlet of a river, and 
that he spent some days there in May, 
1792, those days having been spent partly 
at anchor, and partly in endeavouring to as- 
certain the limits of the bay which he dis- 


covered. After a few days spent in that 
manner, the vessel again sailed into the 
Pacific Ocean; and I think it is very clear 
that the commander of the merchant vessel, 
Captain Grey, thought he was mistaken in 
supposing that he found the inlet of a river, 
and having endeavoured to penetrate the 
river, he was obliged to return, after a few 
days, without having discovered the river. 
Shortly after Captain Grey left the coast 
and sailed into the Pacific, Captain Van- 
couver arrived at the inlet, and sent his 
lieutenant, Mr. Broughton, to explore the 
river. Lieutenant Broughton was more 
successful than Mr. Grey, and he discovered 
the entrance of the Columbia river, and 
went up ninety or one hundred miles—he 
remained several days in making his explo- 
rations, and having discovered the terri- 
torieson the banks of the river, he returned 
tothe ship. Captain Vancouver then took 
possession of the territory, and the coasts 
adjacent to Nootka Sound, in the name of 
His Majesty the King of England. And 
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here we have something like a valid title 
established on the principle of taking pos- 
session of the territory, not by the casual 
visit of a merchant vessel, but by an officer 
in the uniform of his Majesty the King of 
England. The possession was thus taken 
for the purpose of occupation and settle- 
ment. ‘These, then, are the most import- 
ant transactions which took place with re- 
Spect to the title to this territory. There 
are other transactions, however, on which 
the Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives founded a claim; and these are not, 
in my opinion, sufficient to sustain a valid 
title. It appears that France, in 1803, 
made a cession of Louisiana, and that all 
the rights which France possessed in Lou- 
isiana passed with that cession to the 
United States. There was a subsequent 
Treaty, in 1819, by which the Flcridas 
were given up to the United States, and 
that all the rights which Spain possessed 
in connexion with that territory were also 
given up. But I must here remark, that 
unless France or Spain had rights over a 
territory in America, they could not give 
them up by a Treaty. It is manifest that 
no cession could give up to the United 
States, on the part of France or Spain, a 
right which neither of these countries 
possessed. It is stated ina pamphlet which 
I have here, and which is an American 
publication, that the purchase of Louisiana 
included all the lands on the east side of 
the Mississipi not then belonging to the 
United States, as far as the great chain of 
mountains which divide the waters running 
into the Pacific, and those falling into the 
Atlantic Ocean; and from the said chain 
to the Pacific Ocean, between the territory 
claimed by Great Britain on the one side, 
and Spain on the other. To this I say, 
that unless Lousiana did include any part 
of that territory to the west of the Rocky 
Mountains, there can be no valid claim. 
But Louisiana never did include any such 
territory; therefore this article is useless. 
But suppose it were a valid article, it would 
only give them the territory between what 
was claimed by Great Britain on the one 
side, and by Spain on the other. It does 
not say ‘‘ to what Great Britain has made 
good her claim, or which is acknowledged 
to be hers ;” but only “‘ that part which is 
claimed by Great Britain.” With regard 
to that cession by Spain, I should think it 
could only be a cession of any rights which 
Spain may have held under a convention 
with Great Britain relative to Nootka 
Sound. That was a convention between 
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Spain on the one side, and Great Britain on 
the other. The two Powers afterwards 
went to war; and it has been said I know 
by some, arguing, I believe, on the part of 
the United States, that that war took away 
any title Great Britain might have held. 
There is no reason for any such assump- 
tion. But the fact is, that convention was 
renewed at the peace in 1814, between this 
country and Spain. ‘Therefore, the United 
States, by any agreement they made, any 
Treaty they entered into in 1819, could 
only inherit and succeed to such a title as 
Spain held in 1814. Now, what was that 
title? It was a title to settle in and to 
trade to parts in which English subjects 
had already settled and traded, to settle 
and trade for themselves. Well, then, I 
come to the third question, which I think 
the most important of all these modes of 
establishing a titlke—I mean the title of 
occupancy and settlement. The question 
for the House now to consider is, whether 
there is what the President of the United 
States calls “a title clear and unquestiona- 
ble” to be made out by occupation and set- 
tlement. I have already stated that a British 
settlement wasformed at Nootka Sound, and 
I have toadd that subsequently settlements 
were established by the Hudson's Bay 
Company in various parts of the Oregon 
Territory. The United States, on the 
other hand, established a settlement in that 
district ; and I will tell you what was the 
fate of that settlement, as described by an 
American writer, Mr. Farnham, who is 
also very anxious to stand up for the 
claims of America to this territory. It 
appears that in 1810 or 1811, a settlement 
was established in a territory which was 
called Astoria; and with the proceedings 
connected with the origin and subsequent 
fate of those settlements or forts, we have 
all been made perfectly acquainted by the 
beautiful manner in which their history 
has been related by a gentleman, whom I 
am happy to call a friend of mine, Mr. 
Washington Irving. Mr. Astor, in 1810 
or 1811, made a settlement which he 
called Astoria, at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River. Not long after the settle- 
ment was formed by Mr. Astor, a war 
broke out between England and the United 
States, and a question arose as to what 
should become of Astoria, as those who 
were residing there feared, as they na- 
turally might, that a maritime expedition 
might be sent out from England to attack 
the settlement. In consequence of this 
fear on the part of those in the settlement, 
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the American company took means for the 
sale of the settlement, and the sale was ac. 
cordingly effected to the North West Com. 
pany. After the Treaty of 1815, however, 
some misconception took place in this coun. 
try with respect to the settlement which 
was sold; and Lord Bathurst thought it 
right to restore to the subjects of the United 
States the possession of the settlement 
under an Article in the Treaty of 1815, 
which Article declared “ that all possessions 
of the United States which had been cap. 
tured by this country should be restored to 
the United States.” It was urged by the 
North West Company, who bought the 
settlement, that the settlement had not 
been captured by England, but had been 
regularly sold to them. It appears, how- 
ever, that in point of fact the settle. 
ment was, after the war, given up to the 
agent of the United States, and that in 
point of fact the United States did not 
establish a new settlement after it had 
been so given up to the United States’ 
agent. It appears, according to the state- 
ment of Mr. Farnham, that the two British 
companies which were established in this 
territory, the North West Company and 
the Hudson’s Bay, soon after this period, 
were joined together by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and became one company ; and they 
then built a fort at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River, which they called Fort 
George ; and Mr. Farnham describes this 
fort as having been presided over by a 
gentleman, on the part of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, who was possessed of great 
influence over the people, and was, as Mr. 
Farnham states, called the King of the In- 
dians in that territory, and was the only 
person in authority there. Mr. Farnham 
gives an account of another American 
company which was formed by the United 
States, and which was called by them the 
Pacific Fur Company ; but that company 
was a total failure ; and it failed not on ac- 
count of any violence cr aggression on the 
part of British subjects, but because the 
Hudson’s Bay Company entered on their 
trade with a larger spirit of enterprise and 
more extended views ; that they understood 
the mode of conducting trade in a better 
manner; and that their particular opera- 
tions were in consequence more successful 
and on a more extensive principle. The 
effect of this superiority was, that the 
Pacific Fur Company sold out their settle- 
ments to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
What account does Mr. Farnham give of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, though all the 
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time complaining that any British subject 
should settle in those parts, and above all, 
that Americans should be subject to any 
authority exercised by Englishmen? He 
says,— 

“There are no less than eighteen settle- 
ments or ports in this part of the territory of 
the Oregon. There are several along the River 
Columbia. One part called Vancouver, con- 
tains a great number of people within a sort of 
stockade or entrenchment. There is also a 
farm of 3,000 acres well cultivated. The in- 
habitants dwell in a village, and are subject to 
the authority and control of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company.” 

He describes all their settlements to be in 
admirable condition. He says,— 


“While they give a better price for their 
furs, they bargain with the savages more ad- 
vantageously to the Indians than any other 
persons can do for the manufactured goods 
and various articles they sell.” 


And I like to quote these American autho- 
rities, because they bear a high testimony, 
not only to the intelligence, but to the in- 
tegrity and benevolence of this Company in 
these transactions. We well know the 
story, so terrible in the history of American 
civilization, that civilized people have pre- 
vailed upon savages, by giving them in- 


toxicating drinks, to part with such goods 
and furs as they possessed, and could part 
with ; and at the same time they brutalized 
these unfortunate savages by the use of 
rum and brandy, which they thus sold to 


them. Now, mark what is said by a 
Lieutenant in the American service,— 


“The Hudson’s Bay Company have done 
every thing possible to prevent such transac- 
tions on the part of the agents of their Com- 
pany with the Indians with whom they are 
concerned. And although they have in their 
Stores large quantities of rum, they are not 
Permitted to be sold to those savages. When 
aship came into Columbia laden with spirits, 
the Company at once bought the whole cargo, 
in order to prevent the degradation and de- 
moralization of the Indian character by the 
immoderate and excessive use of these spirits, 
which has been the case formerly.” 


We are told by the authority which I am 
how quoting, that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany did every thing in their power, every 
thing that was possible, to prevent the in- 
flicion of the evils produced by these in- 
toxicating drinks upon the Indians; and 
that although they have large stores of 
tum in their settlements they do not 
Permit it to be sold to the savages. 
Such is the mode in which they carry 
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out their views, that at one time, when a 
ship arrived in the Columbia river, laden 
with spirits, they bought the whole cargo, 
in order effectually to prevent the injury 
to the Indians which always was produced 
by the immoderate use of spirits. Such 
is the high character of the Company— 
such is the extent of their operations—and 
such is the spirit in which their operations 
are carried on. It is stated on good au- 
thority that there are 20,000 persons living 
in the Oregon Territory, and that scarcely 
100 of these are citizens of the United 
States; whilst, on the other hand, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company have many settle- 
ments in the territory. I know not what the 
value of the fur trade may be, but it is obvi- 
ous that it must bea trade of considerable 
value. There are other considerations, 
however, which attach importance to this 
question. The Columbia is the only port, 
I believe, on that coast, which is, I believe, 
a very dangerous coast ; whilst, in order 
to show the extent of the river, it is enough 
to state that it is 1,600 yards wide, at a 
distance of 90 miles from the mouth. It 
is obvious that the increase of trade which 
must take place between this country and 
China will render it more important, as 
that is the only port on that part of the 
coast. There may be one established near 
Nootka Sound ; but it is not, I believe, ap- 
proachable, and is surrounded by high 
mountains ; and probably will not for hun- 
dreds of years, if even then, be made avail- 
able. I have now given to the House an 
account of the transactions which relate to 
this difficult subject; and the result is, 
that so far as ancient discovery establishes 
a claim, England has a superior claim to 
the United States. With regard to the 
question of treaty or convention, the United 
States have no claim whatever; nor have 
they any claim upon the territory on the 
ground of settlement, occupancy, or trad- 
ing, on the part of their subjects. With 
respect to the question of recent discoveries 
and occupation, it appears that there was 
a perfect discovery and possession under 
the authority and sanction of our Govern- 
ment, and the settlement consequent 
thereon; and, therefore, it appears to me, 
that on these grounds also this country has 
aclaim to the Oregon Territory stronger 
than the United States. Captain Vancou- 
ver took possession of the coast, and an 
officer under his command went many miles 
up the river; and English subjects belong- 
ing to the Hudson’s Bay Company, going 
from Canada, are, by their skill and enter- 
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prise, carrying on traffic of great import- 
ance in that territory. Sir, having stated 
in this manner the general nature of these 
claims, I will now allude to what has been 
done in the way of negotiation between 
this country and the United States. What 
I am going first to allude to is an important 
negotiation that took place in London, be- 
tween Mr. Rush, on the part of the United 
States, and Mr. Huskisson and Sir Stratford 
Canning, acting under Mr. Canning, on 
the part of Great Britain. Propositions 
were made by Mr. Rush, on the part of 
the United States ; and it was then alleged, 
with reference to a declaration of the 
President of the United States, that no 
colonization should thereafter take place 
on the American Continent. This claim 
was peremptorily denied by Mr. Canning 
and Mr. Huskisson. The claim to the 
whole of the Oregon Territory was as 
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peremptorily denied. At the same time, | 
with a proper appreciation, as I think, of | 


the value of a good understanding between 
the two countries, Mr. Canning authorized 
Mr. Huskisson to propose a compromise. 
A line was agreed to be carried to where 
the 49th degree of north latitude intersects 
the Rocky Mountains, and to be carried on 
beyond that point to a branch of the Co- 


lumbia River called the M‘Gillivray, and | 


thence on to the main stream of the Colum- 
bia, and that the river Columbia was then 
to form the boundary of the territories of 
the two countries, This was giving a very 
considerable territory to the United States. 
It was giving them a valley, watered by a 
river as large as the Columbia, where it 
joins the M‘Gillivray, called the Willough- 
by, and all the territory to the south of the 
Columbia, and between the Columbia and 
latitude 42, where the British possessions 
commenced. 
described as the most fertile, the best 
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by the American Government; and it 
became necessary to renew a convention 
that had been agreed upon, that both 
Great Britain and the United States 
should have power to trade, to occupy, 
and to settle, without claiming any right 
of sovereignty in any portion of that terri- 
tory. Such, Sir, was the state of the ques. 
tion down to the present time ; but at the 
present time we have a new circumstance, 
a new event upon which the whole ques. 
tion must be finally brought to issue. The 
President of the United States has made, 
as I have already read to the House, a 
peremptory claim to the whole of this ter. 
ritory. He has claimed the whole posses- 
sion of it for the United States, and has in 
an unusual manner called upon the people 
of the United States, with their wives and 
children, to occupy that territory. That 
district is becoming, on account of the forts 
on the river Columbia, more important 
every year. After that statement of the 
President of the United States, I consider 
it impossible that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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i ment should not endeavour to obtain a 





That extent of territory is | 
| that should be made. 


adapted for the cultivation of wheat and | 


other valuable productions. It was pro- 
posed by Mr. Canning, that all that country 


should belong to the United States; but | 


he was not ready to give up the territory 


or to give up the forts or settlements to | 


the north of the Columbia, which, for the 
territory should be claimed, or occupied, or 


purpose of harbours, were important to the 
subjects of this country. It appears to me 


that this proposal was an equitable pro- | 


posal on the part of Mr. Canning; and 


that considering the value of the claims | 


which we have, and considering the claims 


which the United States have, to make the | 


proposal was as fair as they could reason- 
ably expect. It was, however, rejected 


| 


speedy solution of this question. I am 
sure they will feel it impossible to allow 
the present undefined and unsettled state 
of relations between the two countries to 
continue, without incurring great danger 
that the people of the United States, 
acting upon the suggestion of the President, 
may endeavour to disturb British subjects 
in rights which they hold by virtue of 
Treaties, and may produce a state of things 
dangerous to the peace of the two countries. 
For my own part, I will say, in all mo- 
deration, that I am not prepared to affirm 
that this country ought to put forward any 
arrogant pretensions. I do not pretend to 
define—what it belongs to Her Majesty’s 
advisers to define—the diplomatic proposals 
I will not pretend 
to say what line ought to be laid down; 
but this I will say, that I do not think we 
can make any proposal which shall be less 
than the proposal made by Mr. Canning, 
with any regard for our own interests, 
or our own honour. I may be told that it 
does not matter if this rocky and barren 


taken by the United States. Yes, Sir, but 
I must say it does matter. It cannot bea 
matter of indifference, that a large territory 
to which we have a better and a juster 
title, should be yielded to what I must call 
a blustering announcement on the part of 
the President of the United States. It 
cannot be a matter of indifference that the 
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communication between that country, west | of the country. But if the noble Lord 
of the Rocky Mountains, and China, the/has felt it his duty to depart from that 
East a the noe ho sme eo | ae I + me say, he is not re an 
rica, should be surrendered at once to a| for any of the consequences that ma 
Foreign Power ; but, above all, it cannot | arise from that deviation. The noble 
be a matter of indifference, that the tone or | Lord says, and says with truth, that, from 
the character of England should be lowered | the latest accounts, the President of the 
in gen ap Bie ea yore United ver ie mace in rch 
carry OF s. portant matter, to have withdrawn it from 
“eer fevdlips Papeete nly peegtedogtreager 
g . up to a very recent period, it ha een 
I have very imperfectly made as to the iveiened ica to appeal for a decision of 
oa ga en te Senamsoe yom 7 ei 7 other ee ee 
gether from entering upon this subject if was entrusted. The noble Lord has truly 
wee — Be Doin tes mca, said that, in speaking of such a subject 
i Saetonne of State for the United $7 es, o: aeer oe Sere eee 
y . under an obligation and an engagement 
States. I feel mehr ype and os ob- from which the noble Lord, as an indi- 
seme re fecl that itis forced opon'me, | YidUal Member of Parliament, is free. I 
ond f feel shun eenidie- teling tequite rt do not think it would be consistent with 
possible for any Minister of the Crown to paw A a Br gerd potucy bind rae 
past lgellgregge tocegny A. Moe United States urged in regard to their 


this country as to what are their rights. lai [ ld be i ‘ble to d 
With this statement, therefore, I leave the | ©'2'™- ‘t Would be impossible to do so 
without expressing, or at least without 


matter in the hands of the Government of | - : Age . ates 

the country ; and I will not express the implying, Opinions which I think it more 

smallest doubt that in all their proceedings | COMS!stent with my duty not to proclaim 

they will duly consult the interests of the |!" this House. I shall only correct the 
statement of the noble Lord in one par 


country and the honour of the Crown |*! ; d 0 
which they serve. ticular in which I think he was in error, 
Sir R. Peel said: Sir, I cannot be| The noble Lord, in speaking of the pro- 


surprised, and I must say I cannot com- | Positions made by Mr. Huskisson, under 
plain, that the noble Lord should have| the authority of Mr. Canning, in 1827— 
taken this opportunity of delivering the [Lord J. Russell had referred, not to 
sentiments which he has expressed on| 1827, but to 1818}—I do not know whe- 
the present occasion. I think the noble | ther the noble Lord is aware that the sub- 
Lord has justly defined the limits within | ject was under discussion at a subsequent 
which it is wise to introduce in a popular | Period, in the year 1827, which discussion 
assembly, and pending the negotiation of ; “4S carried on first by Mr. Huskisson, and 
measures materially affecting the import- afterwards by Mr. Grant. The last propo- 
ant interests of two great nations —he | position, made on the authority of Mr. Can~ 
has justly defined, I say, the rule which | 20g, was not what the noble Lord supposes. 
Members of Parliament should lay down | The noble Lord states that the last proposal 
to themselves in the exercise of their pri- | made by the authority of Mr. Canning 
vileges, While negotiations are pending, | 45, that a line should be drawn from the 
through the means of persons regularly ; point where the 49th parallel of latitude 


constituted with a distinct authority for| intercepts the Rocky Mountains to a 
that purpose, unless there be plain rea-| branch of the River Columbia called the 


sons for the exercise of their right, it is | M‘Gillivray, and shoald continue down to 
politic to abstain from the exercise of free | Where that river joins the Columbia and 
discussion in popular assemblies upon thence to the Pacific. The proposal made 
topics of this description. It is so easy | by Mr. Canning was, that in addition to 
to excite public feeling in such assem-| this, the United States should have this 
blies, that, unless there be grave and | further advantage—that in the harbour of 
cogent arguments for the contrary course, | Juan de Fuca there should be free access 
itis better to leave such matters to the for American vessels, and that they should 


discretion of those who are entrusted with have a certain peninsula, comprising a 
the care of the honour and the interests Considerable extent of land to the north 
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of the Columbia river, but that the south 
of the strait should be ceded in sovereignty 
to the United States. That was the pro- 
posal made by Mr. Huskisson at the in- 
stance of Mr. Canning. I think it right 
to abstain from all further discussion as 
to the claims of the United States ; but I 
feel it perfectly open to me to inform the 
House of the present general state of our 
negotiations with the United States. It 
may be convenient—at least to some 
Gentlemen—that I should shortly refer to 
a statement which I made the other night, 
in consequence of some observations made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bath. In the Convention of 1819, the 
Northern Boundary of the United States 
and of the British possessions was defined. 
The line was carried to where the 49th 
degree of latitude intersects the Rocky 
Mountains. No agreement was made 
with respect to the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains ; but the Convention of 
1819 gave a right of joiat occupation, 
which was to endure for ten years. In the 
course of the year 1824 and the year 1826, 
efforts were made by Mr. Canning to come 
to an amicable adjustment of the respec- 
tive claims of the United States and this 
country. Those efforts, conducted under 


the auspices of men of great ability, were 
entirely unavailing. The proposals which 
we made to the United States were re- 
jected by them, and the proposals which 


they made were rejected by us. At 
the expiration of the term of ten years 
the Convention would expire. A new 
Convention was, therefore, entered into 
in 1827, which was to be continued in 
force for a further term of ten years, 
from the Convention of 1819, with an ad- 
ditional proviso—and this distinguished 
the more recent Convention from the for- 
mer one—that the Convention of 1827 
was not to be necessarily determined by 
the lapse of time, but was to continue in 
force for an indefinite period, each party, 
however, having the power of terminating 
it at the end of a year, by giving notice 
the year before; and in that case the 
rights of the two parties were not to be 
prejudiced. That is the agreement under 
which we are now acting. That is the 
Convention which determines the relations 
between this country and the United 
States, with respect to this territory, which 
I will call the Oregon Territory. Thinking 
it of great importance that the causes of 
future differences should be prevented, 
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by an amicable settlement of the respec. 
tive claims, Mr. Pakenham, our Minister, 
was directed to enter into negotiations 
with the Government of the United States, 
for the purpose of effecting an amicable 
adjustment on principles which should be 
equitable and just to the two countries, 
Those negotiations were continued during 
the presidency of Mr. Tyler, and almost 
to the period when Mr. Pakenham entered 
upon his duties in the United States ; and 
it may be useful that I should read the 
notice which was taken of the progress of 
those negotiations in a Message addressed 
by the President of the United States to 
the two Houses of Congress, at so late a 
period as the 3rd of December, 1844, 
The then President, Mr. Tyler, on the 3rd 
of December last, said :— 


‘* Since the closing of your last Session, a 

negotiation has been formally entered upon 
between the Secretary of State, and Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary, residing at Washington, 
relative to the rights of their respective nations 
in and over the Oregon Territory. That ne- 
gotiation is still pending. Should it, during 
your Session, be brought to a definite con« 
clusion, the result will be promptly commus 
nicated to Congress. I would, however, again 
call your attention to the recommendations 
contained in previous Messages, designed to 
protect and facilitate emigration to that terri- 
tory. The establishment of military posts at 
suitable points upon the extended line of 
land travel, would enable our citizens to mi- 
grate in comparative safety to the fertile re- 
gions below the Falls of the Columbia, and 
make the provisions of the existing Conven- 
tion for the joint occupation of the territory by 
subjects of Great Britain and the citizens of 
the United States more available than hereto- 
fore to the latter. These posts would consti- 
tute places of rest for the weary emigrant, 
where he would be sheltered securely against 
the danger of attack from the Indians, and be 
enabled to recover from the exhaustion of a 
long line of travel. Legislative enactments 
should also be made which would spread over 
him the gis of our laws, so as to afford pro 
tection to his person and property when he 
shall have reached his distant home. In this 
latter respect, the British Government has 
been much more careful of the interests of 
such of her people as are to be found in that 
country, than the United States,” 
That refers toan Act passed by the Im- 
perial Parliament in the year 1821, which 
Act introduced British laws in this dis- 
puted territory. 

“ She has made necessary provision for their 


security and protection against the acts of the 
viciously disposed and lawless ; and her emie 
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grant reposes in safety under the panoply of 
the laws. Whatever may be the result of the 
pending negotiation, such measures are neces- 
sary. It will afford me the greatest pleasure 
to witness a happy and favourable termina- 
tion to the existing negotiation, upon terms 
compatible with the public honour ; and the 
best efforts of the Government will continue 
to be directed to this end.” 


This was the Address delivered to the two 
Houses of Congress by the late President 
Tyler, at so late a period as the 3rd of 
December, 1844. I think the general spirit 
of this Message must show a sincere desire 
toobtain an amicable adjustment of the 
claims by means of negotiation ; but ata 
later period than the 3rd of December, a 
Motion was made in Congress for an Ad- 
dress to the Executive Government, pray- 
ing that all Papers relating to the negotia- 
tions might be laid upon the Table of the 
House, It was necessary for Mr. Tyler to 
teply to that Motion, which he did at so 
late a date as the 19th of February, 1845, 
about a fortnight before the Inaugural 
Speech made by the present President, 
to which the noble Lord has referred ; 
and what was the answer given by Mr. 
Tyler? It is as follows :— 


“To tue Senate or THE Unitep Srares. 


“Tn answer to the Resolution of the Senate of 
the 11th of December, 1844, requesting the Pre- 
sident to lay befure the Senate, if in his judg- 
ment that may be done without prejudice 
to the public interests, a copy of any instruc- 
tions which may have been given by the Exe- 
cutive to the American Minister in England, 
on the subject of the title to and occupation of 
the territory of Oregon, since the 4th day of 
March, 1841 ; also a copy of any correspond- 
ence which may have passed between this Go- 
vernment and that of Great Britain, or be- 
tween either of the two Governments and the 
Minister of the other, in relation to that sub- 
ject since that time— I have to say, that in my 
opinion, as the negotiation is still pending, the 
information sought for cannot be communi- 
cated without prejudice to the public service. 
I deem it, however, proper to add, that consi- 
derable progress has been made in the discus- 
sion, which has been carried on in a very 
amicable spirit between the two Governments ; 
and that there is reason to hope that it may be 
terminated, and the negotiation be brought to 
aclose within ashort period. I have delayed 
answering the Resolution under the expecta- 
tion expressed in my Annual Message, that the 
hegotiation would have been terminated be- 
fore the close of the present Session of Con- 
gress, and that the information called for by 
the Resolution of the Senate might be commu- 
nicated, “ Joun Tyber, 

“ Washington, Feb. 19, 1845,” 
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I am bound to confirm this statement so 
far as relates to the amicable spirit of the 
negotiation. I cannot confirm it as to the 
progress of the negotiation, and the pros. 
pect of its speedy termination; but no- 
thing could be more friendly than the 
spirit in which the late President declined 
to give the information required, On the 
4th of March, 1845, the present President 
of the United States made that Inaugural 
Address to which the noble Lord has re- 
ferred. It is right to state that since that 
Inaugural Address we have had no com. 
munication from our Minister in the 
United States. He wrote a letter trans- 
mitting the Address, but had not time to 
make any comment upon it. No diplo- 
matic negotiations have taken place be- 
tween him and the present Government 
of the United States that we are aware 
of. When! say that no such negotiation 
has taken place, I do not mean up to the 
present time, but at the date of the last 
accounts, We have had no direct com. 
munication; but I think it highly pro- 
bable that Mr, Pakenham would have 
continued with the present Government 
the negotiations that were in progress; but 
since the resignation of Mr. Calhoun and 
the appointment of Mr, Buchanan as Se- 
cretary of State, we have had no commu- 
nication. All we know is what is con- 
tained in the President’s Address, I think 
it highly probable, as I have said, that the 
negotiations have been renewed, or rather 
continued, by Mr. Pakenham. At no dis- 
tant period the result of that renewed ne- 
gotiation must be known. I think it 
my duty not to despair of a favourable 
result of the negotiation ; but in case there 
should be an unfavourable result, if the 
measure which we have already proposed 
should be rejected, and if no counter pro- 
posals should be made by the United 
States which are likely to lead to an 
amicable adjustment of these differences 
—if that should be the issue, it will then 
be the duty of the Government to lay upon 
the Table of the House all the communi- 
cations that have taken place. [I trust, 
however, still, that that will not be the 
case ; I still hope that an amicable ad- 
justment of the claims of the two coun- 
tries may be made, notwithstanding the 
last Address of the President. I must, how- 
ever, express my deep regret that while 
the negotiations were pending, the chief 
Executive Authority of the United States 





should, in a public Address, contrary to all 
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usage, have referred to other contingencies 
than a friendly and satisfactory termina- 
tion of these differences. Such a refer- 
ence is not likely to lead to that issue 
which may tend to the maintenance of the 
amicable relations between the two coun- 
tries which we desire to see—namely, an 
amicable, honourable, and equitable set- 
tlement of the differences which have 
arisen respecting this territory. I deeply 
regret, not only the reference which was 
so made, but I deeply regret the tone and 
temper in which that reference was made. 
As the subject has been brought under 
discussion — I think not improperly by 
the noble Lord—I feel it my imperative 
duty, on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, to state in language the most tem- 
perate, but, at the same time, the most 
decided, that we consider we have rights 
respecting this territory of Oregon which 
are clear and unquestionable. We trust 
still to arrive at an amicable adjustment 
—we desire to effect an amicable adjust- 
ment of our claim ; but having exhausted 
every effort to effect that settlement, if our 
rights shall be invaded, we are resolved— 
and we are prepared—to maintain them. 
Perhaps that declaration may induce the 


House—although each individual Member 
has aright to participate in a discussion 
with reference to a public question— to 
abstain from a discussion in a popular as- 


sembly. Such, although it be a matter 
of right, might have a tendency to prevent 
that result which we must all desire—a 
satisfactory adjustment of the question ; 
and I trust individual Members will be 
content to leave the matter where it is 
placed, in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
fiovernment. 

Lord John Russell said, he had not 
been aware of the more recent proposals 
of Mr. Canning, to which the right hon. 
Baronet adverted, otherwise he should not 
have omitted to notice them. After what 
the right hon. Gentlemen had said, he 
should leave the matter where it was, 
He had made no Motion—he had care- 
fully abstained from making any Motion ; 
and after what the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated, he should abstain from making 
any Motion until the Government were 
prepared to communicate the necessary 
information to the House. 

Viscount Palmerston said ; Sir, I quite 
agree with the the right hon. Baronet that 
it would not be now expedient for 
Members of this House to pursue the sub- 
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ject further; but I wish to avail myself of 
this opportunity to state, with reference to 
what has passed in an earlier part of the 
evening, that, looking at the quotations that 
had been made by a noble Lord in another 
place, as I understand from Despatches 
which TI myself placed on the Table in con. 
nexion with the negotiations on the Boun. 
dary Question, I am inclined to think that 
when the right hon. Baronet looks into 
them he will find that the noble Lord has 
quoted nothing but what he was perfectly 
justified in quoting. After the manner 
in which things which | have said in de- 
bate have been elsewhere alluded to, | 
might perhaps take advantage of this op. 
portunity to answer what has been said 
elsewhere. I shall only say with regard 
to the observations that have been made 
upon statements and arguments of mine 
on the Boundary Questicn and the Ash. 
burton Negotiation, nothing which has 
been said in another place appears to me 
to contain any answer to the detailed ar- 
guments which I, nearly two years ago, 
addressed to this House, and to the de. 
spatches which have been laid before the 
two Houses of Parliament; and the opi- 
nions which I expressed and entertained 
have been in no degree invalidated. It is 
true that the late Government adopted 
the award of the King of the Netherlands, 
They did so because they thought it a 
point of honour to abide by his decision. 
It is quite true, also, that it was less ad- 
vantageous to the country than the pro- 
posal which we afterwards made for 
dividing the disputed territory into two. 
It is true that it would have left to the 
Americans the territory south of the St. 
John; but we did not stand on the ground 
that such cession ought not, under any 
circumstances, to be made, but our nego- 
tiator had said that it would be cruel and 
unjust to make the cession without the 
consent of the inhabitants. The Ameri- 
cans had said that the river was the na- 
tural boundary; but he afterwards, in 
reference to another portion of the tertl- 
tory, did not stand upon the river, but 
consented to go beyond it in deference to 
their wishes. It has been said in another 
place that my arguments were at variance 
with my acts; but if any one will take the 
trouble of referring to what I said, he will 
find that I refuted all the arguments 
founded upon that assumption,  b- 
jections have also been taken to the 
manner in which I have stated my views 
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on this subject. I trust that on every 
occasion when it has been my duty 
to state my opinions to the House, | 
have always abstained as much as cir- 
cumstances would permit from any per- 
sonal attack upon any individual; but 
if individuals choose to accept great and 
important public functions, they must 
expect that their public conduct and their 
public acts will be liable to such obser- 
vations as any one may think it his duty to 
make. And I can only say, when obser- 
vations are made by persons who, in my 
opinion, have in the discharge of great 
important public trusts, from whatever 
motive it may have arisen—whether it be 
from natural incapacity, or from opinions 
—speculative opinions—inconsistent with 
the duties they have to perform, whenever 
such persons sacrifice the honour or the 
interest of this country, it will be a matter 
of entire indifference to me in what man- 
ner such individuals may speak of any 
strictures I feel it my duty to make upon 
them. I never feel any concern if J find 
the opinions of these persons, upon great 
political questions, at variance with my 
own. Iam, Sir, rather inclined to think 
that where they do differ from me, it is a 


presumption of my view being the correct | 
; Was utterly in the dark as to the whole of 


one. 


Opventnc Letrers At THE Post Or- 
rice.) Upon the Motion that the Speaker 
leave the Chair for the House to go into 
a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Wakley rose to move, in pursuance 
of the terms of his Notice,— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased 
to give directions, that there be laid before 
the House, a Copy of any Warrant or War- 
rants sent to the Postmaster General by any 
Secretary of State, directing the detaining or 
opening of any Letter or Letters addressed to 
or written by Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, 
Esq., a Member of this House.” 


He was unwilling to bring forward this 
Motion at the present moment, as his 
hon. Colleague laboured under the impres- 
sion that it was not to be brought forward 
until Monday next. If he did not now 
bring it forward, he would be precluded 
from doing so for some time to come. 
The right hon, Baronet opposite could, 
however, relieve him from the necessity 
of discussing this question, by producing 
the warrants—his not doing so compelled 
him to submit his Motion, and to take 
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the sense of the House upon it. He re- 
minded the House, that immediately be- 
fore Easter he had presented a petition 
from the inhabitants of Finsbury, com- 
plaining of the wrong done to their Repre- 
sentative, and praying for an inquiry into 
it. Upon this subject he could assure 
them that the feeling in the borough of 
Finsbury was deep-rooted and intense, 
He then quoted the statement of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham), made 
when this subject was last before the 
House, and containing a full statement of 
the circumstances under which that right 
hon. Baronet had been induced to open 
Mr. Mazzini’s letters. The course pur- 
sued in that case was different from that 
His 
hon, Colleague had stated that his letters 
had been cpened at the Post Office; but 
he could get no acknowledgment from the 
right hon. Gentleman as to whether his 
letters had been opened or not. His hon. 


'Colleague’s letters having been opened, 
/he had a right to know who were his 


calumniators—who it was that had been 
acting as spies and informers against him, 
and inducing the right hon. Gentleman 
to believe that he had been guilty of im- 
proper practices, His hon. Colleague 


this transaction. It was known that his 
name had been traduced-—that his con- 
duct had been misrepresented ; and, 
placed in these circumstances, he had a 
right to complain to that House, and 
his constituents also had a right to 
complain, that one who had so honestly, 
so faithfully performed his duty, should 
be so maligned and so injured. When, 
too, these constituents found that Her 
Majesty’s Government had been open- 
ing the letters of their Representative— 
that his correspondence had been violated, 
then they conceived they had a right 
to know what were the circumstances 
under which these things were done. 
if the Government was justified in 
Opening the letters of his hon. Col- 
league, why were not the reasons stated 
to that House? The right hon. Gentle- 
man would not admit that the letters had 
been opened ; and yet it was the general 
belief throughout England, not only that 
letters written to him, but letters written 
by him, had been opened; and the Go- 
vernment ought to state why this had been 
done. The right hon. Gentleman talked 
of * responsibility ;” but what was the 
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meaning of it, when they had not the 
means of knowing what had been done? 
If a prosecution were institated against 
parties in the Post Office for opening let- 
ters, the warrant must be produced. There 
was no other defence for them, in law, but 
the production of the warrant. He must 
say that the Government appeared to him 
to be fencing on this subject in a manner 
that was not creditable to them. They 
were giving an example calculated to pro- 
duce a bad effect upon the country; for 
they did not rely upon law; they did not 
rely upon justice; their sole reliance was 
upon force ; they rested upon their majo- 
rity, and, secure in that, they baffled 
inquiry. His hon. Colleague had asked 
in every form for justice, and it had been 
refused to him. To deny him was unfair 
—to refuse his demand was ungenerous, 
The conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, he considered, as unfair; but the 
conduct of a majority of the House was 
infinitely worse. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment appeared as obdurate now as it had 
been the very first moment the matter had 
been brought under their consideration. 
The time, he hoped, had come when the 
Government would relent, and adopt a 
course different from that which they had 
hitherto pursued. Inthe case of Mr. Mazzini 
a full explanation had been given. Why 
not also give a full explanation as to this ? 
If his Motion were now opposed, there 
would, he knew, be a majority against 
him; but then that decision would pro- 
duce no beneficial effect upon the public 
mind, and more especially in the borough 
of Finsbury. He thought his hon. Col- 
league had been treated most unfairly, 
and this, too, while he was endeavouring 
to discharge his duty to an individual who 
considered himself aggrieved. He was 
assuming that the letters of his hon. Col- 
league had been opened, because he had 
said he could prove at the Bar of the 
House that his letters had been opened. 
If, however, the Government said that 
his letters had not been opened—if such 
had not been the case, what would there be 
humiliating to them in making such an 
avowal? If, on the other hand, the Go- 
vernment admitted that the letters had 
been opened, why not let the House and 
the country know the reason why this had 
been done? He concluded by moving, 
in accordance with the terms of which he 
had given notice. 

Sir James Graham observed that it had 
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been frankly admitted by the hon. Mem. 
ber that if he had consulted his own judg. 
ment or feelings this Motion would not have 
been brought forward on the present occa- 
sion. The present appearance of the House 
showed that it was weary of the subject. 
No one more readily admitted than he did 
the ingenuity of the hon. Member; but 
that ingenuity was so exhausted, that in 
the address he had just made to the House 
there was not to be found one new topic, 
nor one new argument. The hon. Mem- 
ber had, as on other occasions, asked what 
was Ministerial responsibility? Surely the 
hon. Gentleman and the Members he ad- 
dressed could not believe his feelings to be 
so callous that these repeated discussions, 
that were forced upon him, did not con- 
stitute responsibility only, but a very 
painful responsibility. The hon. Gentle. 
man had alluded to the majority, and com- 
plained of it. In every popular assembly 
it was the majority that must decide, 
When this matter was first brought forward 
he had pledged himself, as a Minister of 
the Crown, and as a gentleman, to state 
frankly to the tribunal appointed to inves 
tigate the subject the particular cases in 
which he had exercised this power. He had 
done so fully, and without reserve, and that 
too before a tribunal of which the majority 
consisted not of the friends, but the oppon- 
ents of the Government. The Report of 
that Committee was before the House, 
Against its decision various appeals had 
been made, which had been negatived by 
the House. He thought that what he had 
stated on a former evening, when this ques 
tion was under discussion, had satisfied not 
only the House generally, but the hon. 
Member himself who made this Motion; 
he hoped and believed also, that re- 
paration was made by him (Sir James 
Graham) to the wounded feelings of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. ‘T. Dun- 
combe). He said distinctly on that occa- 
sion that nothing had come to his know- 
ledge in any way, or at any time, incon- 
sistent with the hon. Member’s character 
as a Member of Parliament, and as a loyal 
and faithful subject. This he had stated 
most distinctly and unequivocally in_ his 
place in Parliament. He had made that 
declaration then, and he repeated it now. 
He must say further, that he did not think 
it consistent with his duty to give a more 
explicit answer than he had already given. 
But what he had stated in regard to the 
character of the hon. Member for Finsbury 
he repeated, and was glad to have the op- 
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portunity of doing so. Further he thought 
it was not necessary to pursue this question. 
The whole matter with regard to the 
opening of letters by the Government had 
been investigated by the tribunal chosen 
by the House for that purpose; and 
though that tribunal had not said that the 
power possessed by the Government had 
been in every case acted upon with discre- 
tion, still they had reported, that in no 
case and by no Minister had that power 
been exercised from the impulse of personal 
or vindictive feelings, or from any other mo- 
tives (though in some cases they thought 
mistaken) than a due regard to the public 
peace, and the good of the country. That 
was the decision of a tribunal—he would 
not say an adverse tribunal—but certainly 
one that could not be supposed to have any 
prepossessions in favour of the Minister or 
of the Government. That decision had been 
satisfactory to the House; and he hoped, 
under the circumstances, the hon. Gentle- 
man would not think it necessary to divide 
the House, but allow the Speaker to leave 
the chair. 

Mr. Hume agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet that the subject was exhausted ; 
but was glad that an opportunity had been 
given for the explanation of the right hon. 
Baronet as to what he understood by Mi- 
nisterial responsibility. For his part, he 
was sorry the question had been mooted 
at all; for he believed it had damaged the 
character of our Government functionaries 
all over the world. The only point now 
was, whether under the provisions of any 
Act of Parliament the Minister had the 
power of issuing general warrants for the 
opening of letters; and his hon. Friend 
wanted to have a copy of any warrant that 
had been issued in regard to his letters, in 
order that that question might be tried in 
a court of law and decided. He really 
thought that was a most reasonable re- 
quest, and one that the right hon. Baronet 
might fairly have conceded. He could 
assure the right hon. Baronet that the 
question would not be settled in the public 
mind, until an opportunity should have 
been afforded of trying that point. As 
his object was to see the document, he 
must, if his hon. Friend should go to a 
division, divide with him. He admitted 
that the right hon. Baronet had made 
every explanation and given every satis- 
faction to his hon. Friend the Member 
for Finsbury, so far as his personal charac- 
ter was involved. 
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Mr. Monckton Milnes was also desirous 
that no division should take place; but 
adhering, as he did, to the constitutional 
view of the question, he must, if the hon, 
Member divided, vote with him. He had 
never yet heard any answer to the ques- 
tion, why a warrant was not to be con- 
sidered as a public document, to be pro- 
duced when required for public purposes. 

Dr. Bowring could not allow this dis- 
cussion to close without bearing his testi- 
mony to the character of Mr. Mazzini, 
which had been so unjustly attacked on a 
former evening by the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir James Graham). He had 
known Mr. Mazzini for manya long year ; 
he knew his position, and he knew, too, 
the feelings of affection and confidence 
felt towards him by all who knew him. 
Mr. Mazzini had never approached any 
person in this country without leaving the 
most favourable impression as to his high 
intellect, and pure and unspotted mo- 
rality. He had struggled much, he had 
suffered much, and had devoted the whole 
energies of his mind to one great object— 
the redemption of his country. He might 
be a dreamer—he might be (though he 
hoped he was not) a mistaken enthusiast 
—but he was one of those who believed 
that the country that gave him birth was 
destined to something better and happier 
than her present position; and having 
come to this country, having heard of and 
witnessed the advantages and the blessings 
of its free institutions, his mind became 
filled with hopeful aspirations for the time 
when his own country should enjoy such 
institutions as ours. Who could blame 
him, or impute it to him as a crime, if he 
did believe that his own Italy must ere 
long also be free? It was impossible that 
Mr. Mazzini could have contemplated 
crime —the idea of assassination never 
could have entered into a mind so ele- 
vated and so pure. Was it charitable— 
was it just—of the right hon. Baronet to 
traduce the character of an absent man? 
He (Dr. Bowring) recollected well the 
excitement occasioned in the House when 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government attacked the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury in reference to the impu- 
tations he had thrown out against an ab. 
sent and an innocent man; and yet the 
right hon. Baronet’s Colleague—the Home 
Secretary—knowing nothing of Mr. Maz-« 
zini (for if he had known him, he would 
never have accused him), did not hesitate, 
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in a place where Mr. Mazzini could not 
be present to defend himself, to level 
accusations against him the most terrible 
and the most criminal. All he asked was, 
that the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
would inquire into and inform himself of 
the real character of Mr. Mazzini; and if 
he found, as he would find, that he had 
been misinformed, or, improperly and er- 
roneously informed, done an injury to 
such a man, then he would appeal to his 
own sense of justice, whether he would 
Jeave him in the position he now occupied, 
sunk in that abyss of degradation which 
the aspersions publicly cast upon his cha- 
racter in that House had thrown him? 
He had felt it due to Mr. Mazzini—whom 
he had known for a long time, and whose 
conduct he had watched closely, and 
whose character was distinguished by the 
highest principles and practices of mo- 
rality and justice, in whose mind un- 
doubtedly the love of liberty was strong, 
but the moral principle stil] stronger—he 
had felt bound in justice to that gentle- 
man to make these observations in his 
defence. 

Colonel Wyndham had no doubt the 
hon. Member for Bolton had a high opi- 
nion of Mr. Mazzini; but he (Colonel 
Wyndham) should be sorry to be in Mr. 
Mazzini’s position. He had read the cor- 
respondence and statements that had 
appeared on the subject, and he thought 
Mr. Mazzini, with his talents, should be 
Occupying a proper position in his own 
country, instead of coming here to do 
mischief. He had not that high opinion 
of him that the hon. Member for Bolton 
entertained, and if the Amendment was 
pressed to a division, he should vote 
against it. 

Captain Bernal Osborne: After the 
speech of the hon. Member for Bolton— 
which, as a Member of that House, and a 
friend of Mr. Mazzini’s, did him honour, in 
contradistinction to the speech of the hon. 
and gallant Member who last spoke, and 
who knew nothing about that Gentleman— 
he would put it to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary, whether, after 
coming down the other night with those 
trumped-up charges from certain newspa- 
pers which he brought dowa with him, and 
which he read—though he ought to have 
known that the statements contained in 
them were not true, and though he stated 
that Mr. Mazzini had never endeavoured 
to clear his character from the accusations 
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made against him, he ought to have 
known that he had brought one or two 
actions against those papers by whom his 
character had been aspersed—he would 
put it to the right hon, Baronet whether, 
after all this, he could be content to allow 
the matter to rest as it now was? He 
remembered that the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government once made 
a similar charge against the hon. Member 
for Stockport, which, by the way, had 
never yet been apologized for, and which 
he thought his hon. Friend (Mr. Cobden) 
did wrong to submit to. He thought it 
most improper that Cabinet Ministers 
should be allowed, having made such 
charges, to shelter themselves behind 
their official responsibility. He wished to 
know whether, after the speech of the 
hon. Member for Bolion in defence of the 
character of Mr. Mazzini, the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) intended to re- 
main altogether silent ? 

Sir James Graham was really at a loss 
how to answer the question of the hon, 
Member. In the early part of the pre. 
sent evening, another hon. Gentleman, 
without notice, had put a question to him 
on the subject; and being without notice, 
and having had no opportunity for con- 
sideration or inquiry, he had felt bound, 
by aregard for truth, to state explicitly 
at the moment what he did. If more 
time had been given him to reflect, he 
might not have had so unequivocal an 
impression resting on his mind; but the 
impression he had was, that doubts still 
hung over the transactions referred to, so 
far as Mr. Mazzini was said to be impli- 
cated inthem. He had presented to the 
House no trumped-up stories; but had 
stated fairly and truly transactions that 
had come to the notice of the Govern. 
ment. [Mr. Bernal Osborne: From the 
Moniteur?] No; from the despatches of 
the British Minister, which the Govern- 
ment had been receiving for some time 
past; and he said that, looking at those 
despatches, some doubts sti!l hung over 
the transactions, as would be appa- 
rent to the House from those despatches, 
which would be in their hands in a few 
days. If on further inquiry, and further 
consideration, he could be satisfied that 
he had done an injustice to Mr. Mazzini, 
he need scarcely say that no man would be 
more ready to make ample and full repa- 
ration to him, as to every one else whom 
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like manner injured; and most especially 
should he be anxious to make reparation 
to an unprotected foreigner like Mr. Maz- 
zing He would infinitely rather make 
that reparation to Mr. Mazzini himself 
than to any Member of that House; but 
at the same time he must say, that his 
regard for truth, while he was not satis- 
fied that he had done an injury, compelled 
him, as a man of honour, not to admit it. 

The House divided on the Question 
that the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Question :—Ayes, 73; 
Noes, 22: Majority, 51. 
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Somes, J. 

Spooner, R. 
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Milnes, R. M, Tancred, H, W. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Napier, Sir C, 
Osborne, R. 
Plumridge, Capt. 


TELLERS. 
Wakley, T. 
Williams, W. 


Army Estimartes.] On the Question 
being again put, 

Mr. Williams said, he had certainly in- 
tended to move the Amendment he had 
given notice of for the reduction of the 
Household Troops; but he was bound to 
confess, that what had taken place in the 
House that evening had entirely altered 
his intention. He should not now move 
any reduction in the Army Estimates; for 
though he was as anxious that as much 
economy as possible should be exercised 
in regard to our standing army, yet if we 
were threatened with danger from any 
quarter, or if an attempt was appre- 
hended in the remotest degree, on the 
part of any Foreign country, to do us an 
injustice or to invade our rights, he would 
be the last man to stand in the way of the 
Government in making efficient prepara- 
tions for the maintenance of the honour 
and character of England. He had in- 
tended to show that the Army Estimates 
now proposed so greatly exceeded the 
same Estimates ten years ago, as to require 
some explanation, and he should have mo~ 
| ved a reduction, but for the circumstances 
| that had that evening transpired. There 

was, however, one point to which he would 
call attention—viz., the great cost of tie 
| regiments of Life Guards and Foot 
| Guards as compared with the regiments 
of the line. The total charge for the 
three regiments of Life Guards and the 
three regiments of Foot Guards could 
not be taken at less than 355,0697. Four 
regiments of the line, numbering 4,515 
men, cost 132,553/. Another item of 
expense, including six regimeots of the 
line, composed of 8,028 men, cost 
232,986/.; making, altogether, a force of 
12,543 men, supported at an expense of 
355,8482. Now, the number of the 
Guards, 6,561, cost as much as did 
12,543 men of the line. He believed 
that one regiment of Life Guards, of the 
strength of 400, would suffice for any 
Siate occasion. Now, taking the ex- 
penses of such a_ regiment, costing 
44,0001., from the sum of 355,0002., 
which the Guards cost the country, a 
saving of 311,000/. would be the result— 
the amount left after the subtraction of 
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the 44,0001. By reducing the Guards as 
he proposed, 5,000 more men might, in 
case of necessity, be added to the line, or 
they might in a proportionate degree reduce 
the cost of the whole military establish- 
ment. The distinction between the regi- 
ments of the live and the household 
troops produced, he believed, much 
heart-burning and invidious feeling in 
the Army. He thought that regi- 
ments who had served gallantly abroad 
should have in their turn, while stationed 
in London, the opportunity of escorting 
and guarding their Sovereign, The dif- 
ference too in the pay of the two classes 
of regiments, he contended, was quite in- 
defensible. If they were to have dif- 
ferences in pay at all, the higher rate 
should be bestowed upon regiments of the 
line, and not upon the household troops. 
What was the use of the Guards? They 
afforded no relief to the troops stationed 
in the Colonies. They took no turn of 
duty abroad, while it was well known that 
one of the principal reasons for our keep- 
ing up the immense standing army we did 
was in order to provide regular relief to 
the troops stationed in our Colonies; and 
what was still more objectionable than the 
inequality in pay, was the inequality of 
rank established betwixt officers of the 
Guards and officers of the line. Yet, al- 
though the former were nominally in- 
tended to supply military attendance to 
the Sovereign, Her Majesty, in her jour- 
neys, hardly ever had her escort formed 
of Horse Guards, some body of light ca- 
valry being generally selected for the 
service, the heavy household cavalry only 
attending upon State occasions. When 
the Emperor of Russia was here, at the 
review in Windsor-park, when the house- 
hold troops were pointed out to him, he 
observed that it was not them he cared so 
much for seeing as the troops of the line, 
who had served in every part of the world, 
and triumphed over every difficulty. He 
would only call the attention of the House 
to one other point, namely, the large 
amount expended in half-pay, and pen- 
sions. In the Army Estimates there was 
a vote for upwards of 5,000 officers re- 
ceiving half-pay; upwards of 3,000 
widows of officers were upon the pen- 
sion list, and 2,410 other persons. He 
believed officers’ children were similarly 
provided for. In all, 2,148,300/. was ex- 
pended in pensions and half-pay for the 
Army, while the whole amount of half- 
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pay proposed to be voted in connexion 
with the three services—the Army, the 
Navy, and the Ordnance— was 3,689,000/, 
This, he contended, was an amount which 
called for revision and reduction. The 
rules for permitting retirement upon half. 
pay should also, he thought, be made 
more stringent. In offering these obser. 
vations to the House, he did not mean to 
press his proposition toa vote. He had 
already stated the reasons which actuated 
him in taking that course, and he would 
content himself with having drawn the 
attention of the House to the subject. 
Mr. Hume thought that his hon. Friend 
had acted quite rightly in abstaining from 
pressing on the proposition of which he 
had given notice. The military force of 
the country was now on a war establish- 
ment, and he trusted the Army was large 
enough to prevent the need for increase, in 
case of actual war. He objected to the 
system of favouritism, kept up by the 
footing upon which the Guards were 
placed. The expense, per man, of the 
Guards, was still, within a few pounds, 
what it was in 1821. More regiments 
were given to officers of the Guards, than 
to all the officers of the !ine. There ought 
to be no pet corps, no favourite men; 
every regiment of the line ought to take 
its tour of duty at the Palace, as was done 
in the military monarchy of Prussia. The 
conduct of Lord Ellenborough in India, in 
his mode of forming his body-guard of 
the most meritorious officers and men, 
had been highly creditable, and had 
given great satisfaction. The time was 
coming when the people of this country 
would call for a reduction in the expense 
of our military establishments, now be- 
tween 7,000,000/. and 8,000,0001, in- 
cluding barracks; and, fortunately, the 
disposition manifested by the present Go- 
vernment to maintain peace, so highly to 
their credit, would (it might be hoped) 
soon enable them to reduce this heavy 
charge, which the country could not bear. 
After the battle of Waterloo, having a 
Prince Royal to the head of the army, 
there was a military mania, and we be- 
came a military people at the expense of 
our Navy. At the same time considering 
the circumstances in which they now 
stood, and after what had that night 
transpired, he would not be a party to 
any proposition for an immediate re- 
duction of the Army. He was a man of 
peace; he had always advocated peace; 
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but it was possible to carry love for 
peace to such an extent as to encourage 
other nations to trample upon us. He 
hoped most sincerely that no necessity for 
keeping up the Army might arise from 
events now pending ; bat come what might, 
our rights and interests must not be al- 
lowed to be disregarded, and to be tram- 
led down. While they expressed them- 
selves strongly against war—while they 
were fully conscious of all the injuries and 
evils which it must inevitably give rise to 
—while they expressed decidedly in favour 
of peace, they must remember that they 
had rights and interests which they could 
not and must not allow to be set at 
nought. 
House in Committee of Supply. 


Mr. Sidney Herbert rose to move the 
Army Estimates. He could not commence 
the statement which it was his duty to 
make, without expressing the satisfaction 
with which he had witnessed the course 
adopted by the hon. Member for Coventry, 
and by the hon. Member who had succeed- 
ed him. However extreme on some occa- 
sions their views on economy might be, 
they had on this occasion shown, that 
those ideas did not interfere with those 
larger views and better feelings which it 
became hon. Members to adopt in such 
circumstances as the present. He should 
say a few words as to the particular sub- 
ject adverted to by the hon. Member for 
Coventry, and then state, as shortly as he 
could, the changes of detail which would 
be found in the present, as eompared with 
the last year’s Estimates. He believed 
that the hon. Member, in the calculation 
which he had made as to the cost of the 
household troops compared with that of the 
troops of the line, had been misled by the 
great mass of detail which would be found 
in the Army Estimates. Because he found 
that if they compared the expenses of in- 
fantry of the line with those of the soldiers 
of the Guards—adding to the pay of the 
officers and men of the former the different 
allowances to which they were entitled—the 
contingent allowance, lodging money, &c. 
—if they were to take the household troops 
and adopt, with respect to them, the pro- 
position which had been made by the hon. 
Gentleman the other night, and suppress 
two regiments of household cavalry, con- 
verting them into infantry of the line, the 
saving effected would only amount to about 
62,0007. The reason was this, the pay of 
the officers of the Guards, though at first 
sight higher than that of those of the line, 
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had not added to it the allowances made 
to officers of other regiments, although 
they were put into situations which ex- 
posed them to increased expense. He had 
a calculation upon the subject, made by a 
great authority, no other than the Duke of 
Wellington, which shewed clearly that in 
some of the higher grades of rank among the 
officers of the Guards, when all these cir- 
cumstances were taken into consideration, 
the pecuniary advantage of—take the rank 
of a captain in the Guards for instance— 
was very little greater than it was in the 
case of a captain in the line. It should 
not be forgotten, too, that officers in the 
Guards were put to a greater expense than 
officers in the line, from the circumstance 
that the former had not the advantage of a 
mess. Troops of the line, too, when in Lon- 
don, used to receive the additional penny a 
day, which made the difference between 
their pay and that of privates in the house- 
hold troops. Upon the whole then, taking 
into consideration these allowances, and 
the various circumstances to which he had 
adverted, he thought that the hon. Gen- 
tleman would see how trifling would be 
the saving which would be effected by 
means of his proposition, were it to be 
carried into effect. There were also other 
reductions, which, however, were of too 
minute a character for him to trouble the 
House by entering into them in detail. 
They arose from the transfer of the clothing 
department of the Army to the Ordnance, 
and the alterations with respect to the 
military prisons, made pursuant to the 
recommendation of a Committee. There 
was a trifling increase in the Estimate for 
good conduct money, the total number 
of men now in receipt of good conduct 
pay being between 7,000/. and 8,000/. ; 
but that was an increase that no man can 
regret. The item for military prisons 
was 4,408/.; but as a portion of this sum 
was derived from other sources, there 
would on the whole be a saving in the 
item to the public. In the item for the 
staff there was a small increase, and in the 
unprovided service an additional sum was 
required of 55,000/. in order to equalise 
the allowance of troops serving in Hong- 
Kong and China with that of the troops 
in India. When the hon. Gentleman spoke 
of the increase which had been made to 
the staff, he should have borne in mind 
the various reductions that had also taken 
place in that department. A force of 7,000 
pensioners had been lately enrolled, but 
independently of that there was a real 
annual decrease of from 30,0001. to 40,0002. 
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in the dead weight alone. The number of 
officers in 1821 was 17,426; and in 1845 
the total number of officers in the Army 
was but 1,101. In 1814, there were 591 
general officers in the Army, and at present 
there were less than 300 general officers, 
showing a reduction of considerably more 
than one half. The saving on the dead 
weight since 1821 amounted from these 
causes to no less than 685,000/7. He hoped 
these details were satisfactory to the House. 
If the hon. Gentleman would refer back 
to the years mentioned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, he would find that they 
were now enabled to maintain, for the 
purposes of their Colonial empire, a much 
larger force with the same amount of 
means than the country supported in those 
years. With these remarks, he would beg 
leave to move— 

“That a sum not exceeding 2,630,499/. 
(being part of a sum of 3,430,4991., of which 
800,000/. has been granted on account), be 
granted to Her Majesty for defraying the 
charge of Her Majesty’s Land Forces, for 
Service in the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and on stations abroad, (ex- 
cepting the regiments employed in the Terri- 
torial Possessions of the East India Company,) 
from the ist day of April, 1845, to the 31st 
day of March, 1846, both days inclusive.” 
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Mr. Hume strongly hoped the Govern- 
ment would be very cautious in any re- 
ductions which they might attempt to 
make in the expenses of troops serving 
in China and Hong-Kong. They had 
already had instances of insubordination 
created by such attempts. In those sta- 
tions the expenses were very considerable ; 
and it could not be expected that one 
corps could serve with another, while that 
second corps received a double allowance 
of payment. Where there was an equality 
of danger, there ought to be an equality 
of remuneration. He hoped, therefore, 
that the Government would not listen for 
one moment to any proposition for reduc- 
ing the allowances to which the troops 
serving in China were entitled, in a station 
where they were exposed to so much of 
expense, of danger, and of disease. He 
might also take that opportunity of ob- 
serving that he objected to the number of 
troops serving in Ireland. He was glad 
to find that the Government were taking 
steps to do justice to that country, and 
he hoped, therefore, that the present mi- 
litary force maintained there would not 
be much longer required. 


Colonel Wood thought, as the hon. 
Member for Coventry had not pressed his 
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Motion, the House had a right to complain 
of the address which they had heard from 
him. He could only have characterized 
that Motion, if it had been persevered in, 
as one of a revolutionary character; for, 
as the right hon, Gentleman the Secretary 
at War had well observed, it would, if 
adopted, be in effect a total disbanding 
and dissolution of the household troops, 
He would repeat, that the Motion was of 
a revolutionary tendency; but as it did 
not appear to have been brought forward 
seriously, he considered it was most un- 
just towards the household troops, and 
the corps to which he had the honour to 
belong, that the hon. Gentleman should 
have taken the opportunity of making a 
speech reflecting on the character of mi- 
litary men, and tending to destroy the 
self-esteem of these particular troops, 
by holding them up as useless. When- 
ever the hon. Gentleman brought forward 
a distinct Motion on the subject, he should 
be prepared with good grounds to show 
that the proposal to disband the house- 
hold troops would have a revolutionary 
tendency. 

Colonel Rawdon believed the Motion 
of which he had given notice ought to 
take precedence of the Vote then before 
the House. ‘The Motion was, ‘ That he 
would, on Vote 2, in Committee on the 
Army Estimates, make inquiry as to the 
health of the troops in Hong-Kong and 
the West Indies; and as to the success 
of the encampment system.” He should 
not have called the attention of the right 
hon, Gentleman to these subjects, were it 
not that he had seen a letter from Can- 
ton, dated in September last, in which it 
was stated that Hong-Kong was then in 
its worst state, and that the dead were 
buried in the most unceremonious manner, 
In some instances the troops were sta- 
tioned in paddy ground, and he believed 
they were also harassed by unnecessary 
guards on parade. He had also to allude 
to Demerara, where out of two companies 
of soldiers no less than twenty mea, in- 
cluding three sergeants, died in a few 
months. He would also wish to call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the condition of the troops in the other 
West India Islands, and likewise to the 
system of encampment, which, he believed, 
required improvement. He would wish to 
ask whether the black regiments might 
not be increased, and the white soldiers 
in the West Indies be used only as a re- 
serve force? Also, whether it might not 
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be possible to organize a militia in those 
Colonies, and to improve the encamp- 
ment system. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber concluded by observing that the Army 
deeply regretted having lost the aid of the 
Jate gallant Secretary at War, who had 
been called to a wider field of exertion; 
but from the specimen which they bad 
had that evening of the ability of his suc- 
cessor, there could be no doubt but that 
the right hon. Gentleman would do his 
utmost to promote their interests. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert said, there was no 
yeason why they should have originally 
suspected that Hong Kong would prove as 
dangerous to the health of their troops as 
some parts of the island had proved to be. 
The mortality formerly averaged as much 
as 32 per cent.; but by the latest ac- 
counts it had materially decreased, and 
during the last three years it had been less 
than previously. The letters which had 
arrived by the last mail expressed the 
most confident hopes that the sickness 
had decreased there permanently. With 
respect to the West India Islands, he 
might observe that in Jamaica the precau- 
tion had been taken of placing the black 
troops, who were not affected by the cli- 
mate, in the lower quarters, and remov- 
ing the white troops to higher positions. 
In the other West India Islands the mor- 
tality had decreased between 1842 and 
1844 to one half what it had been before 
1838, 

Captain Bernal Osborne rose merely 
for the purpose of protesting against the 
allegation of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber opposite, that a Motion for the abo- 
lition of the household brigade was revo- 
lutionary. He should also beg to state 
that he totally dissented from the obser- 
vations which had fallen from the hon. 
Member (Mr. Williams), to the effect that 
the troops of the line viewed the house- 
hold regiments with any invidious feelings. 
He was confident that no such invidious 
feeling existed either among the officers 
or men. He did not consider that the 
household troops were maintained in order 
'o keep down revolution; but it was of the 
highest importance to have so fine a body 
of men as the Guards always ready to be 
sent to any of their Colonies in which 
disturbances should take place. It ap- 
peared that this gallant fine corps had 
been reported to be in a state of bank- 
Tuptey. He wished the right hon. Gen- 
lleman would tura his attention to the 
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fact of the Blues not being allowed to 
exchange. 

Lord A. Lennox said, that the hon. 
Gentleman having stated that the Guards 
had never been on Foreign Service, he 
begged leave to inform him that such was 
not the fact, for he had the honour of 
serving in Portugal with them during the 
Canning Administration, The hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose had mis-stated the num. 
ber of the men belonging to the Guards 
at 14,000 instead of 5,500. Thus, in- 
stead of diminishing the Army, his calcu- 
lation had added upwards of 8,000 to the 
number. If, unfortunately, any contest 
should arise between the United States 
and this country, the Guards would be 
the first men sent out to occupy Oregon ; 
and most probably the hon. and gallant 
Member for Middlesex would go with 
them, when the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose would have another opportunity of 
being defeated in that county. 

Lord J. Manners said, that the hon. 
Member for Wycombe had alluded toa 
subject of considerable delicacy ; and from 
almost an hereditary feeling for the regi- 
ment of Royal Horse Guards, he must 
express a strong and earnest hope that no 
miserable feeling of economy would in- 
duce Her Majesty’s Government to take 
any steps tending to the degradation of 
that regiment in the eyes of the country. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert said that, with 
regard to the finances of the Blues, it was 
true that, owing to the arrangement in 
1832 and to other circumstances, the 
present clothing allowance was found to 
be quite insufficient. He believed that 
the clothing allowances of the two regi- 
ments of Life Guards was larger than was 
necessary, and the Blues was less than 
was required. He hoped that some ar- 
rangements might be made as to the cloth- 
ing allowances of the three regiments of 
household cavalry, so as to get rid of the 
inconvenience alluded to. 

Vote agreed to. 


On the Question that 341,000/. be 
granted as the Estimate of the charge for 
Half-pay and Military Allowances to re- 
duced and retired Officers of Her Majesty’s 
Service, 

Sir Howard Douglas rose to call the 
attention of the Committee to the subject 
of which he had given notice. He said, if 
this were a case of complexity or difficulty, 
he should certainly abstain from calling 
the attention of his right hon, Friend the 
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Secretary at War to it at so early a period 
after his accession to the duties of an im- 
portant office, which he (Sir Howard 
Douglas) was sure that right hon. Gen- 
tleman would discharge with the ability 
and efficiency of which he had given 
so much promise; nor did he bring this 
case forward without the knowledge and 
consent of his right hon. Friend ; and 
when he (Sir Howard Douglas) said con- 
sent, he did not mean that thereby his 
right hon. Friend had pledged his adoption 
of these suggestions. He would now state 
briefly the case he had to submit to the 
consideration of the Committee. By War- 
rant of December, 1840, a limited estab- 
lishment of retired full pay was created, to 


consist of 20 lieutenant-colonels on 17s. a | 
| had to advance—viz., that many medical 


day ; 20 majors on 16s. ; and 115 captains— 
of whom not more than 45 may be brevet- 
majors—on lls. 7d. and 13s. 7d. respect- 
ively; these to be selected by the Com- 
mander in Chief, and the promotion of 
officers so placed on retired full pay not to 
proceed. This measure was extended to 
the artillery and engineers by Warrant 
dated April, 1841, in the following num- 
bers. Lieutenant-colonels — Artillery 8, 


Engineers 2; Captains—Artillery 12, En- 
gineers 10; First and Second Lieutenants 


—Artillery 8, Engineers 4. The only 
difference between the provisions of those 
measures is—and he begged his right hon. 
Friend and the Committee to note it—that 
whilst no further promotion is accorded to 
officers of the line so retiring, the promo- 
tion of the retired field officers of the artil- 
lery and engineers is permitted to proceed. 
This boon was stated by the Naval and 
Military Commission to have been granted 
to what is called the seniority corps—viz., 


the artillery, engineers, and marines, on | 


account of the slowness of promotion. But 
he might observe, in passing to the main 
subject, that he did not see why the like 
boon should not be extended to field officers 
of the line retiring upon full pay, accord- 
ing to the provisions of this Warrant. The 
expense would be trifling, and the honor- 
ary boon gratifying. As stated in the 
Notice he had given, his object was to ex- 
tend the advantages of a full pay retired 
establishment to a limited number of medi- 
ca] and regimental staff officers, —viz., sur- 
geons, paymasters, and quartermasters. 
The serving pay of these officers is most 
liberal ; a surgeon commences with 13s., 
which rises after 10 years’ service to 15s. ; 
after 20 to 19s.; after 25 to 1/. 2s. a day. 
The paymaster commences with 12s. 6d., 
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which after 5 years’ service, increases to 
15s.; after 15 years to 17s.; after 20 
years to 1/.; and after 25 years to 1/. 2s. 6d, 
The quartermaster commences with 6s. 64d, 
which rises after 10 years to 8s. 6d.; and 
after 15 years’ service to 10s. The dif. 
ferences of serving pay and half pay are 
such, that officers necessarily and naturally 
cling to their full pay situations as long as 
they possibly can, and frequently longer 
than is consistent with their health, com- 
fort, and efficiency to discharge actively 
their several duties. He should first take 
up the case of medical officers. The aver. 
age age at which these enter the service is 
243 years. The statement he held in his 
hand, of the services and age of medi. 
cal officers fully corroborated what he 
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officers were in a manner constrained to 
serve, who would, perhaps, have availed 
themselves of retiring on their full pay, to 
their own ease and comfort, and opening, to 
a certain extent, the current of promotion 
to others, had an establishment of retired 
full pay, such as he recommended, been 
created. Dr. Bone, Deputy Inspector, 
now serving at the head of the medical 
staff in the West Indies, has served very 
nearly fifty years. That excellent officer 
served for some years on a foreign sta- 
tion of which he (Sir Howard Douglas) 
recently had the command, and discharged 
his duties most efficiently, and is still 
an efficient officer ; but perhaps he might 
have chosen to retire — at least, it is 
just to give to officers, after such services, 
the option of retiring upon full pay, instead 
of being constrained to encounter afresh the 
arduous difficulties, and the dangers of pro- 
tracted service in unhealthy climates. Dr. 
Kidd, Deputy Inspector, who is still serv 
ing in the Ionian Islands, has been be- 
tween forty-nine and fifty years in the 
service. He served under his (Sir H. 
Douglas’s) command on a foreign station, 
and is an excellent medical officer, to whom, 
perhaps, at his age, retirement on full pay 
might be a great boon. Dr. Grant, Staff 
Surgeon, still in the Tonian Islands, has 
served forty years. That excellent officer 
was likewise in that command when he 
(Sir H. Douglas) held it, and discharged 
zealously and efficiently his duties. He 
mentioned this case to show the slow- 
ness of promotion in the medical depart- 
ment, but which would be advantageously 
accelerated by the establishment of a re 
tired full-pay list. In proof of this, he 
would advert particularly to the case of 
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Dr. French. That officer entered the service 
jn 1810, and after having served upwards 
of thirty years, proceeded with his regiment 
—the 49th—to China, and was placed at 
the head of the medical department in that 
important war. His services were so dis- 
tinguished, that he was specially and 
strongly reeommended by Sir Hugh Gough 
for promotion. The recommendation was, 
he (Sir H. Douglas) believed, supported 
by the Inspector General, and the Com- 
mander in Chief; and Dr. French’s merits 
and claims admitted by the late, as well 
as the present, right hon. Secretary at 
War; but still, for want of opportu- 
nity such as the establishment which he 
(Sir H. Douglas) urged, Dr. French re- 
mained unpromoted, and he feared disap- 
pointed and mortified, and is now a re- 
tired Staff Surgeon. In the naval ser- 
vice in China, several promotions of me- 
dical officers took place, as he (Sir H. 
Douglas) might appeal to his right hon. 
Friend the Principal Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty. He (Sir H. Douglas) had 
said that the serving pay is most liberal. 
This, in fact, would contribute pecuniary 
means towards the expense which the estab- 
lishment of a retired full pay would cause. 
The officers retiring from the highest rate 
of pay to which they are entitled by length 
of service, would be succeeded by officers 
who commence their serviceatthe minimum 
rate; the difference becoming available to- 
wards the retirement. Thus a paymaster, 
who retires on 1/. 2s. 6d. a day, is succeeded 
by an officer on 12s. 6d.a day. If ahalf-pay 
captain be appointed to such a situation, 
—which often happens—he loses his half 
pay of 7s., so that the only extra expense 
would be 5s. 6d. He (Sir H. Douglas) 
would recommend that a retired full pay 
establishment be created for medical and 
regimental staff officers. He would not 
specify the number ; but leave that to the 
consideration of his right hon. Friend and 
Her Majesty's Government; but would 
suggest that it should be enjoyed, subject 
to those limitations, by medical officers 
after thirty-five years’ service, of which 
twenty years as surgeon; by paymasters 
after thirty-five years’ service, of which 
twenty-five vears as paymaster; by quar- 
termasters after thirty-five years’ service, 
of which twenty years as quartermaster. 
He (Sir H. Douglas) was happy to hear 
from what had been said by the hon. 

ember for Coventry, upon the Vote for 
half pay, that he never would object to 
any provision of this kind for officers who 
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had really been worn out in the service, or 
who had, after long periods of service, oc- 
casion, and just claims, to be liberally pro- 
vided for; and he was assured, too, that 
he should have the support of the hon. 
Member for Montrose in the recommenda- 
tion which he (Sir H. Douglas) ventured 
to make of this class of officers. He would 
now leave the case in the hands of his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary at War and Her 
Majesty’s Government. He hoped he 
had made a plain statement; and trusted 
the Committee would deem it a strong one. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
deal with it as liberally and speedily as may 
be consistent with other circumstances ; 
and propitiate, as far as he could, his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to the accomplishment of what he 
thought a fair and strong claim on the con- 
sideration of Government, and the liber- 
ality of Parliament. 

Captain Bernal Osborne said, that he 
highly approved of the gallant Officer’s 
suggestion. The grant proposed was too 
small to be refused. He would recom- 
mend that veterinary surgeons should be 
included in the observations of the hon, 
and gallant Gentleman. 

Sir Howard Douglas said, that he en- 
tirely concurred with the hon. and gallant 
Member; and that, in fact, he (Sir H. 
Douglas) had embraced that class of of- 
ficers in his minute of this case; he had, 
however, he feared, omitted to state it, 
and thanked the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for what he had said. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the next Vote, 

Sir Howard Douglas rose to put a 
question to the right hon. the Secretary 
at War upon the subject of the Military 
Savings Banks—an institution which he 
was instrumental in introducing into the 
service, by what he said in the House on 
a former occasion, in Committee on Army 
Estimates, in 1842; and which soon after 
were established by his right hon. Friend, 
now Governor General of India, to whom 
the service and the country were so deeply 
indebted. He rejoiced to learn from the 
Parliamentary Papers lately circulated, 
the progress making by these institutions : 
there were now about two thousand sol- 
diers contributors in Regimental Savings 
Banks. His right hon. @riend was aware 
that these institutions were not yet estab- 
lished in the Queen’s Regiments serving 
in India; where, perhaps, the objects 
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contemplated would be most successfully 
and largely promoted. For this, it required 
the authority of the Government of India 
and the Commander in Chief tocarry out to 
that country the provisions of the Savings 
Banks Act and Warrant. This, he hoped, 
would be done, not only to the Queen’s, 
but to the Company’s troops. He felt 
convinced that these institutions would 
co-operate most powerfully with other 
measures which happily were taken to im- 
prove the moral character, and temperate 
and provident habits of the soldier, 

Mr. Sidney Herbert replied that a 
Committee had been appointed for the 
purpose of procuring the necessary autho- 
rity for carrying out the provisions of the 
Savings Bank Act and the Warrantdirected 
to Her Majesty’s troops in India. He beg- 
ged also to inform the galiant Officer that 
he had a Billin preparation authorizing the 
Commissioners of the National Debt to 
receive the deposits of Military Savings 
Banks (which already amounted to 
15,0007.) in like manner as the deposits 
made by the other Savings Banks. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the Vote of 105,0001. for Allowances 
as of Her Majesty’s bounty and pensions, 
gratuities and allowances, to Officers for 
Wounds, being read, 

Colonel Rawdon drew the attention of 
the House to the fact that Mr. Francis 
Moore, brother of the late Sir John Moore, 
had for many years voluntarily relinquish- 
ed a pension of 800/. to the service of the 
public. 

Vote agreed to. 


Navy Estimates.] Mr. Corry moved 
that a sum of 1,289,543/. be granted for 
the wages of Seamen and Marines. 

Captain Pechell wished to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to the situation 
of captains’ clerks in the Navy. They 
were called upon to perform eminent and 
important services, and they received for 
those the most paltry pay. They had 
scarcely any hope of advancement, and 
having no rank in the Navy were subordi- 
nate to the smallest midshipmen or the 
lowest officer, although they messed with 
mates and midshipmen. The pay was 
now but 56/. per annum for the highest, 
and 521. for the lowest; and he thought 
their situation deserved the attention of 
the Admiralty. 
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Sir G. Cockburn admitted that many 
of these clerks were in a hard position ; but 
it was very difficult to apply a remedy, 
In the first place, as the gallant Officer 
was aware, it wasa principle of the Naval 
Service to allow the captain of a ship to 
choose his own clerk. He was the cap. 
tain’s instrument, who was answerable for 
his conduct. The captain’s clerk, in short, 
was not the servant of the Admiralty at 
all: he followed the fortunes of the cap. 
tain, if he changed his ship ; therefore the 
Admiralty had no direct control over 
those clerks. Clerks that had passed, the 
Admiralty had some hold upon : they were 
now borne on the list of the Navy; and 
there were several points on which he hoped 
that the Admiralty would be able to ame. 
liorate their condition. If they were to 
say that none should enter the Navy as 
clerks but through the Admiralty, as the 
hon. and gallant Officer wished, he was 
not so sure that the result would be satis. 
factory in all respects. He believed no 
class was so much sought after in the 
Navy as this. Such extensive alterations 
as were suggested, could not be made on 
account of the number of applications, 

Sir C. Napier admitted that it was ex. 
tremely difficult to make any material ar- 
rangement on this subject ; but he did not 
see any difficulty in the Admiralty appoint- 
ing clerks after they had passed their ex 
amination, and then holding them re- 
sponsible. He did not think the captain 
would have any objection to the Admiralty 
appointing clerks in this way, provided the 
clerk was held responsible. 

Mr. Williams thought that persons who 
were employed fora short time as clerks by 
captains, and then dismissed, had no claim 
to support afterwards at the expense of 
the public; but if they were placed upon 
the establishment, they then acquired a 
right to a provison for their subsistence, 

Captain Pechell said, what he wished 
was, that this class of persons should be 
made respectable, taken from the list, and 
rewarded with a modicum of 2s. 6d. a 
day when the Admiralty could not give 
them ships. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 
again. 

House adjourned at half-past twelve 
o’clock. 


Committee to sit 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, April 5, 1845. 


Minutes.) Brits. Public.—Received the Royal Assent.— 
Property Tax. 
Private—2*. Birkenhead Company's Docks; 
Gas; Duke of Argyll’s Estate. 


— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 7, 1845. 


Minutes.) Brits. Public.—1* Charitable Trusts (Eng- 
and Wales). 

2" Sugar Duties. 

3* and passed :—-Courts of Common Law Process; Courts 
of Common Law Process (Ireland); Court of Session 
(Scotland) Process. 

Private.—1". Sparrow’s Herne Road. 

PetiTions PResENTED. By Earls Falmouth and Nelson, 
from Wallingford, and 4 other places, against Increase 
of Grant to Maynooth.—By Lord Kenyon, from Bath, 
Church of England Lay Association, for Inquiry into 
the Course of Instruction adopted at Maynooth College. 
—by Bishops of Worcester and Durham, from Stourport, 
and 3 other places, for the Suppression of Intemperance. 
—By Bishops of St, David’s, Durham, and Hereford, and 
by Earl Powis, from Clergy of the Deanery of Eifionydd, 
and several other places, against the Union of St. Asaph 
and Bangor, and from Nannerch, and several other places, 
against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor, but in favour 
ofthe Appointment of a Bishop to the See of Manchester.— 
By Bishop of Worcester, from Leamington Priors, for Re- 
vison of the Rubrics, ete.—By Duke of Buccleuch, from 
Presbyteries of Nairn, and several other places, for Im- 
proving the Condition of Schoolmasters (Scotland).—By 
Lord Campbell, from Peterhead and several other places, 
against any Alteration in the present System of Banking 
(Seotland).—From Cloughalurcher, for Encouragement 
to Schools in connexion with Church Education Society 
(Ireland).—From Limerick, for extending Sanatory Re- 
gulations in populous districts to Ireland.—From Poor 
Law Guardians of Derby Union, in favour of the Adop- 
tion of Sanatory Regulations.—By Lord Campbell, from 
Bisley, and 2 other places, for Repeal of the 57th Clause 
of the Insolvent Debtors Act Amendment Bill.—By Lord 
Cottenham, from Debtors in Lancaster Prison, for the 
Abolition of Imprisonment for Debt.—From Hereford, 
for the Establishment of Local Courts.—By Lord Den- 
man, from Inmates of Queen’s Bench Prison, for Altera- 
tion of Law relating to Contempt of Court. 


Pudsey 


Rauways.] Lord Brougham moved for 
certain Returns, to which he believed there 
could be no possible objection, as they were 
on a subject on which it was very neces- 
sary that information should be laid before 
their Lordships, and on which, if produced, 
and if the information came up to what he 
was given to understand would be the case, 
he pledged himself to ground a Motion be- 
fore their Lordships. First, the number 
of Railway Bills passed in the last ten 
Sessions, distinguishing those passed in 
each Session. Secondly, the number of 
Railway Bills now pending in Parliament. 
Thirdly, the number of Railway Bills upon 
which the Board of Trade had reported 
favourably. Fourthly, the amount paid by 
the subscribers on the shares of the Rail. 
way Bills that had passed. Fifthly and 
lastly, the sums per cent. divided by the 
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different railways already authorized by 
Act of Parliament on their respective 
shares. His reason for calling their Lord- 
ships’ attention to this subject was, that he 
was one of those who regarded with the 
greatest alarm the present fever—he could 
call it little less than frenzy—into which 
the community had fallen, as well those 
with capital and credit, as those who were 
very slenderly furnished with either, but 
who were inspired with the love of specu- 
lation and of gambling in shares. The 
effect of this was likely to prove exceed- 
ingly alarming to the credit as well as the 
resources of this country; and when he 
looked back to what happened in the years 
1825 and 1826, the only period in our 
history within his recollection which could 
at all be compared with the present, he re- 
collected that the noble Earl then at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government, the late 
Lord Liverpool, feeling impressed with the 
same alarm which he(Lord Brougham) now 
stated himself to feel at what was then 
going forward, deemed it his duty, in his 
place in Parliament, to warn the great 
body of his fellow subjects against the 
course to which they were, as he 
thought, recklessly rushing. The warning 
which that noble Lord then gave concluded 
with this notice, which he had no doubt 
whatever Her Majesty’s present Govern. 
ment were equally prepared to give— 


“ That come what might, and happen what 
would, in the result of these speculations, the 
speculators were to look to their own re- 
sources only, and not to look to any assistance 
or any relief whatever from the Government 
which had thus given them a fair and timely 
warning.” 


Railways. 


When the crash happened which was then 
apprehended—namely, in March, 1826, 
Lord Liverpool, referring to what he had 
said in the former year, reminded the spe- 
culators of the timely warning which he 
had given them; and Lord Lauderdale 
at that time stated that there was no 
wonder that a pecuniary crisis, that a 
mercantile convulsion, should have taken 
place, when, the consequence of these joint- 
stock companies, in the ycr preceding 
there had been no less than seventeen 
millions sterling withdrawn from the ordi- 
nary sources of circulation, and from the or- 
dinary commercial employment of the coun- 
try, and sunkin thosespeculations. He (Lord 
Brougham) had lately seen a calculation 
from one of the most eminent brokers in 
this country, whose name he would decline 
mentioning, though it would give very 
I 
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great weight to his calculation, as it might 
be deemed invidious by parties concerned 
in the transactions. It was to the effect 
that if they were to pass the two hundred 
and forty odd Railway Bills now actually 
pending in Parliament, it was not seventeen 
millions merely, but in the course of two 
years, or at the most of three years, from 
the passing of the Bills, no less than 130 
millions would be required for such specu- 
lations. He need not remind their Lord- 
ships that there was no Member of their 
Lordships’ House, or of either House of 
Parliament, who regarded with more ap- 
prehension, or who opposed more strongly, 
any interference—except, perhaps, in the 
way of advice alone—but certainly any 
legal interference, as he had frequently 
shown their Lordships, with the employ- 
ment of the capital or the labour of the 
community; but it was quite a different 
thing, it was a wholly different question, 
whether the Government and the Legis- 
lature were or not to give encouragement 
to such unbounded speculation, by granting 
a number of Acts of Parliament, confer- 
ring the most extraordinary powers on 
speculators, and without which powers 
none of those projects could by any 
possiblity be undertaken. By doing so 
they made themselves a party to this ex- 
travagant system of gambling ; and when 
he mentioned to their Lordships the kind 
of occurrences that took place, and the 
treatment that to his own individual know- 
ledge some parties had met with from 
these speculators, he thought their Lord- 
ships would feel no wonder that he should 
term them extraordinary. Before the rail- 
way business was so much multiplied 
in Parliament, he knew an instance of a 
railway that was to pass near an ancient 
mansion in the West of England. The 
engineers or managers of this railway came 
to the proprietor of that mansion to pro- 
cure his consent to the sale of a portion of 
his lands, and when he asked them how 
much they meant to pay for fifteen acres of 
his ground over which the railway was to 
pass, they said they would not tell him 
uotil their Bill was passed into a law, but 
then they would give him what they 
might think just. The proprietor objected 
to be left at the mercy of the other party, 
beside having to permit the nuisance 
of having a railway within a quarter of a 
mile of his house. They answered that 
they did not care whether he consented or 
not; that the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade had already reported in 
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favour of the line, and that it would be the 
worse for himself if he offered them any 
opposition. In another instance a threat 
was held out to a neighbouring proprietor, 
that if he offered any opposition to the 
railway passing near his lawn, or within 
half a quarter of a mile of his demesne, 
where his family had been established 
since the reign of Queen Elizabeth, they 
would probably have to go through his 
kitchen garden. In such a case the pro- 
prietor had no resource. He might be told 
that he could go before a jury; but jurors 
Were now in nearly all instances mixed up 
with these railway speculations, and in 
almost every case they were known to give 
actually less than the companies had offered 
in the first place. Therefore for the gen. 
tlemen concerned to tell the proprietor 
who opposed them that he might go to 
a jury, and to employ a certain other 
coarse expression, were nearly synonymous, 
He knew, besides, several instances in 
which the most ruinous consequences were 
likely to accrue to private individuals in 
consequence of this mania of speculation, 
In one case, a respectable clergyman, hav- 
ing collected about 5,000/. as a provision 
for his family, forwarded it all to a friend in 
town with a peremptory instruction to buy 
railway shares with it, being, as he said, 
determined to quadruple the means of sup- 
port for his family in a short time. In 
another case, a gentleman who had 2,000). 
sent it to the same friend, with instructions 
to borrow, if possible, 3,000/. more for him, 
and then to buy railway shares for him 
with the whole amount. Such instances 
were of frequent occurrence, and it was 
plain the consequence must be, that in 
a few months many of these parties 
would not have money to pay the in- 
stalments which would be demanded of 
them. They expected to hold the shares 
merely for a few months or weeks, aud 
then to sell them at a premium; but 
when they found that similar intentions 
were general, as he feared they would 
find to their cost, they would learn their 
mistake when too late. He had deemed 
it his duty to take the earliest opportunity 
of stating what his apprehensions on this 
subject were, and of calling the attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to this 
view of the question. He did not attach 
the least blame to the Board of Trade for 
giving their approval to so many different 
schemes. ‘They never had this view 
which he was now taking, submitted 
to them; as the question on which they 
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were expected to give their Report was, 
not whether such speculations ought to 
be encouraged or otherwise, but they were 
merely told, ‘‘ There is to be a railway 
made through this particular district, and 
ou are to state which of the plans for 
that purpose may be the most advisable.” 
The other question belonged to the Par- 
liament and the Government, and not to 
the Board of Trade. He did not, therefore, 
in the slightest degree complain of the 
Board of ‘Trade having reported in favour 
of 240 plans of railways, or whatever 
number was now before Parliament; but 
what he wished to do was to call the at- 
tention of the Government to this view of 
the subject, that they might make up 
their minds whether it was expedient, or 
not expedient, in the general view of the 
matter, and on general principles, to hold 
out means to speculators, which means, 
unless afforded by Government and by the 
Legislature, do not exist, for indulging in 
the present system of gambling in shares, 
in what the French call “actions.” Two 
years ago the French Government were 
seized with the same alarm which he 
now felt; and the result was that they 
stopped railways generally, having only 
allowed about a dozen or fifteen railways 
to be undertaken within the last year and 
ahalf, and these under strict limitation and 
control, He did not at all mean to lay 
down what course ought to be taken in 
existing circumstances. He only wished to 
give his opinion of the mischievous ten- 
dency of the mania that raged in favour 
of railway speculation, and which he 
thought was likely to lead to an alarming 
panic before the end of the year; the 
sooner the attention of Parliament, and, 
above all, the attention of the community 
was directed to it the better, so asto apply a 
theck to the prevailing fury—the better for 
the commercial and monetary interests of 
the country. He, therefore, hoped their 
Lordships would not object to granting 
the Returns for which he moved. 

_ The Earl of Dalhousie said, that he was 
no position to comply with the Mo- 
tion of the noble and learned Lord, ex- 
cept so far as he might be able to 
do so in connexion with the Board to 
Which his noble and learned Friend had 
alluded. Every information which was 
within the reach of that Board should be 
laid on the Table of their Lordships’ 
House, With respect to the number of 
milway schemes that came before the 


Board of Trade, the number on which 
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they had reported, and probably the num- 
ber of Bills that were before Parliament, 
there could be no difficulty ; but as far as 
the prices of railway shares, and the 
amount of the dividends of existing lines 
were concerned, the Board of Trade could 
obtain the necessary information only from 
channels open to every one. There was no 
doubt, however, but that their Lordships 
could, if they required it, procure some of 
that information also. With respect to 
the wide and delicate question which the 
noble and learned Lord had brought before 
them, he would not presume to offer any 
observations to their Lordships. There 
could be no question whatever but that an 
immense amount of capital would be re- 
quired for the formation of all the schemes 
that were now before Parliament ; but he 
thought his noble and learned Friend’s in- 
formant had rather exceeded the amount 
in his calculation. He believed the va- 
rious lines announced to the public this 
year would extend to «bout 7,400 miles, 
which would require some 140,000,000/, 
or 150,000,000/. of capital for their con- 
struction ; but it was impossible to sup- 
pose that Parliament would sanction any 
thing like that number of railway schemes, 
and, at all events, they might rest assured 
that the subject alluded to by the noble 
and learned Lord would undoubtedly re- 
ceive the attention of Parliament. With 
reference to what the noble and learned 
Lord had said about the conduct of rail- 
way companies, and the necessity of im- 
posing restrictions on them in the Bills 
before Parliament, he concurred with the 
noble and learned Lord in believing that 
many cases of very great hardship had oc- 
curred ; and one instance of that nature 
had come under his own observation, which 
even surpassed those which his noble and 
learned Friend had mentioned. A gen- 
tleman had been solicited to become a 
member of a provisional Committee of a 
railway. He consented, and his name was 
entered in the advertisement list of the 
company. The shares were, he believed, 
at a premium, when it occurred to the 
gentleman to inquire into some of the 
details of the plan. He accordingly saw 
the section of the line, and he found that 
the railway would pass within forty yards 
of the windows of a large country house. 
That house was his own. On inquiring 
of the engineer how this could have 
come to pass, or whether it was possible 
the line could have been at all surveyed, he 
was told, after some hesitation, that they 
12 
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had surveyed one end of the line, and the 
other end of the line, and that on these 
two data they had founded their prospectus 
and subsequent proceedings. He might 
mention, to account in some measure for 
the strangeness of the proceeding, that the 
railway in question wasin Ireland. He 
knew the great objections that were felt to 
the way of procuring compensation in par- 
ticular instances ; but it was provided by 
the General Railway Bill, that where the 
owner of land requires either the decision 
of a jury or of arbitrators in his case, he 
alone shall have the right of deciding which 
shall be selected ; and that being so, a very 
great objection was overcome, as it was 
always in the power of the party requiring 
the arbitration to decide whether it should 
be made by jurors or arbitrators. 

Lord Ashburton was not in the House 
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to hear the early part of the speech of the | 
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noble and learned Lord, nor did he know | 


the particular Papers for which he had 
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on their ordinary processes, since they 
found the raw materials in this country 
too dear for them. This raised a compe. 
tition in other countries against us, and 
opened channels of trade from which they 
could not afterwards be driven out; so 
that when iron in this country came back 
to its ordinary price, we should find that 
we had lost the markets that had _ hitherto 
depended upon us. Again, as to its effect 
on the monetary system of this country, 
His noble Friend said, that if all the rail 
ways applied for were granted, they would 
take about 140,000,000/. from the ordi- 
nary monetary transactions of the country, 
By the mode of constructing the railways, 
it must take three or four years before the 
whole sum would be required ; and though 


| the demand would come by very small 


instalments, yet if the 140,000,000/. were 
required to be advanced in one year, the 
inconvenience to the country would be 
extremely serious. His nobie Friend said 


moved ; but he could not allow this dis- | that 140,000,000/. were proposed only, 
cussion to pass without saying, that nothing , and that it was not likely so many rail- 
more important could occupy the attention , ways would be assented to; but he was 
of Parliament than the present feverish | afraid that railwaysembracing that amount 
state of the gambling events connected | had already received the sanction of the 


with railways. 


In this case, however, as} Board of Trade; and he should like to see 


in many others, it was easier to point out | a return of the amount of capital of all the 
: I | | 


the difficulty than to suggest the remedy. | proposed lines that had gone before the 
Still it was desirable, whilst they were | Board. [Lord Brougham said, that was 


putting down the gambling-houses in St. 
James’s-street and Jermyn-street, and in 
the purlieus of Westminster, that they 
should at least consider the gambling 
which was pervading every country, town, 
and every family, from one end of the 
country to the other. They could not 


prevent the people from dealing in shares ; | 


but, at the same time, it did become im- 
portant to consider the extent to which 
this gambling was carried on ; and if they 
could not repress the gambling, they ought 


| 
| 


| 


at least to consider its operation on the, 


ordinary proceedings of the country, on 


our monetary transactions, and on the in- , 


dustry of the country. With regard to 
its influence on the ordinary business of 
trade, he might give one instance of its 
effect upon the iron manufactures of the 
country, and the derangement it caused to 
the iron trade. There had been 300 per 
cent. advance in the price of iron during 
the last eighteen months; and the conse- 
quence was, that all the ordinary com- 
merce connected with that trade was dis- 
turbed. They found a competition aris- 
ing in Belgium and other countries, owing 
to our manufactories being unable to carry 


one of the Papers for which he had moved.] 
He wished to consider whether it were 
possible to make any further classification, 
so as to carry the operations over a greater 
length of time. He did not say that it 
was possible; but if it could be done, it 
would undoubtedly be a great benefit to 
the country. Returning to the very atti- 
cle of iron—what would be the results of 
the present state of things? There would 
be immense profits; very large fortunes 
would be made, and honestly made; and 
the consequence would be, that there 
would be furnaces set to work in every 
part of the country; so that the manu- 
facture of iron would be carried to two or 
three times the ordinary demand of this 
country. By and by, when the trade 
ceased, the whole of the manufacturers 
would be thrown back—all the population 
engaged in this branch of manufacture 
would be thrown out of employment—and 
the cessation of this extraordinary dem 

would bring with it a sudden reduction of 
labour, of capital, and of industry, than 
which nothing could be more injurious 1 
the quiet pursuits of commerce in this 
country. Unfortunately, this subject came 
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before them in a great hurry; they had 
hardly time to look about them and see 
how matters might be best conducted. 
Pressed as they would be in both Houses 
by the importunities of the speculators, he 
very much apprehended that every atten- 
tion would not be paid to the subject, and 
that the inquiries would not be conducted 
with that great sobriety which the im- 
portance of the subject deserved. He 
could not, therefore, let that occasion pass 
by without expressing the apprehension he 
felt at the confusion which must, more or 
less, arise to the commercial industry of 
the country from the transactions now 
taking place. 

Returns ordered to be laid before the 


House. 


Sanatory ReGcutrations.| The Mar- 
quess of Normanby, in presenting a peti- 
tion from the City of Limerick, signed 
by the Mayor, on behalf of a meeting of 
the inhabitants, praying for the extension 
to Ireland of the contemplated sanatory 
measures, inquired when the proposed 
measure would be introduced in the other 
House of Parliament, and whether it 
would extend to the sister kingdom or not ? 

The Duke of Buccleuch said, he cou'd 
not state the exact period when the mea- 
sure would be introduced in the other 
House of Parliament, but it would not be 
delayed for any great length of time. 
Ever since the Report upoo the subject 
had been completed, a measure had been 
incourse of preparation ; but it required 
agreat deal of research and care, from 
the complicated nature of the subject, 
involving, as it did, the examination of no 
less than 400 Local Acts of Parliament. 
He trusted, however, that at no very 
distant time the measure would be com- 
pleted; and he hoped also that there would 
beample time, after its introduction, for 
its full consideration by both Houses of 
Parliament. With regard to the inten- 
tion of the Government to extend its regu- 
lations to Ireland, he begged to say that 
he could see no reason why the provisions 
of the measure should not be extended 
both to Scotland and Ireland; and he 
hoped no difficulties would occur to pre- 
vent the measure being extended to both 
of those countries. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, that 
nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the explanation of the noble Duke, and 
he now begged to present another petition 
on the subject from the town of Derby. 
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Tue Irish Constasutary.] The 
Marquess of Normanby rose to move for a 
Return of all the appointments as Head 
Constable in the Irish Constabulary, from 
the 1st of May, 1838, to the present time, 
distinguishing whether made upon the 
recommendation of the Inspector General 
or not, and also a similar Return of all the 
promotions from Head Constable to the 
higher grades in the same form, also dis- 
tinguishing whether made upon the recom- 
mendation of the Inspector General. He 
had been obliged to leave town on urgent 
business the day after he had last called the 
attention of the House to this subject, or he 
should at once have moved for this Return, 
in order to correct misapprehension on the 
part of the noble Duke opposite, which in- 
volved, in his opinion, a very serious reflec- 
tion upon him; and it was therefore in exact 
proportion to his respect for that noble Duke, 
that he felt anxiety to set himself right. He 
had stated before, that his complaint against 
the Government was that they had departed 
from the general understanding which, 
upon the appointment of Colonel M‘Gregor, 
he (the Marquess of Normanby) had come 
to with him. With reference to the par- 
ticular point to which he wished to draw 
their Lordships’ attention, the noble Duke 
had said,— 

«« T say no such understanding existed ; and 
if it did, I want to know what becomes of the 
noble Lord’s own acts—he himself having been 
the person under whose auspices the Bill was 
brought in, being the first person to carry the 
Act into execution, and having carried into 
execution this very understanding. But, my 
Lords, I will go a little further. There is an 
understanding that all appointments and pro- 
motions of officers are to be recommended by 
the Inspector General, Why, the very first 
arrangement made after the appointment of 
Colonel M‘Gregor was, that the office of Head 
Constable, that above all others desirable to 
the police, sub-constables, and constables, was 
limited, but not taken away from him—one 
trom every three vacancies, while the other 
two were to be appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. What then becomes of the under- 
standing ?”” 


He should be ashamed to address their 
Lordships again upon the subject, if he, 
who had first made the arrangement, had 
not adhered to it. But what were the 
facts ? The Constabulary Force was divided 
into the men known as the non-commis- 
sioned officers and the commissioned offi- 
cers, the first portion being taken from the 
peasantry, and the latter from the gentry. 
He had told Colonel M‘Gregor that when 
he could recommend any non-commis. 
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sioned officer for promotion, he should be 
willing to make any appointment which 
he might suggest; but that the appoint- 
ment of head constables remained as before 
with him the Inspector General. The noble 
Duke had stated upon the occasion to which 
he had referred, that the evidence upon 
the subject ran through three volumes ; if, 
however, he had employed ny one con- 
nected with the Irish office to extract for 
him that portion of the evidence which 
related to the question at issue, he thought 
it might have been mastered in half an 
hour. The case was fully stated by his 
late friend, Mr. Drummond, in answer to 
a question put to him before a Committee 
of their Lordships. Mr. Drummond 
said,— 

‘‘ Very material improvements were effected. 
When the Bill passed, the Lord Lieutenant 
introduced several military officers, with a 
view to improve the state of discipline, and 
raise the character of the corps. Having done 
that, he resolved that all the superior offices 
should in future be filled by promotion from 
amongst the chief constables. There was a 


class of subordinate officers also created, called 
head constables ; 250 of those were appointed, 
all of them being selected from the constables, 
in compliance with a representation of Colo- 
nel Kennedy that it would be beneficial to the 


service to take them solely from that class. 
The Lord Lieutenant thus gave up at once the 
whole of these 250 appointments, and made 
a rule that the same course should be followed 
with regard to the selection of these officers 
in future. He further established various 
classes in each rank, by which the means of 
rewarding deserving men is greatly extended, 
and a prospect of promotion held out to officers 
and men, from their first entering the service, 
through every gradation of the force. Next 
to the provincial inspectors, of whom there 
are four, is the class of sub-inspectors. There 
are thirty-five of these officers, with salaries 
varying from 230/. to 250/. Next is that of 
the chief constables, divided into three classes, 
with salaries of 150/., 130/., and 100/. re- 
spectively, Nextin rank are the head con- 
stables, in two classes, receiving severally 70/. 
and 50/. Then come the constables again, 
rated at 32/. and at 28/., and the sub-consta- 
bles at 25/, and 23/. It subsequently ap- 
peared to the Lord Lieutenant and Lord Mor- 
peth, that good effects would result from leav- 
ing the promotions in the corps entirely to the 
Inspector General ; and when Colonel M‘Gre- 
gor was appointed, the whole of the promo- 
tions which had formerly been vested in and 
exercised by Lords Lieutenant, were confided 
to that officer, on the distinct understanding 
that he was to be responsible for selecting the 
most deserving and efficient men. It is now 
known to the whole corps that to the In- 
spector General alone they must look for pro- 
motion. Further, on a representation from 
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Colonel M‘Gregor that there were among the 
head constables, all of whom, it will be ob. 
served, have risen from the ranks, men capable 
and deserving, in his opinion, of being made 
chief constables, the suggestion was so far 
complied with that one of these appointments 
was soon placed at his disposal as a reward to 
the most deserving head constable ; and Lord 
Normanby had it in contemplation at the time 
he was called away, to establish a rule that a 
certain proportion of the appointments of 
chief constables should be reserved for the 
promotion of the head constables. This in. 
tention having been brought before the pre. 
sent Lord Lieutenant, he has adopted it, and 
it is now a rule of the service that one in three 
of the chief constables to be henceforth ap. 
pointed shall be promoted to that office from 
the rank of head constable. The effect of 
these several regulations may be rendered 
more intelligible by comparing the constabue 
lary force with a regiment. The head con. 
stable may be considered as somewhat similar 
to a sergeant-major, and the chief constable 
to the ensign; and it was very desirable to 
show to the men that there is nothing to pre. 
vent their rising to the higher classes if they 
possess the requisite qualifications. The re 
sult of this system will I hope be, that the 
constabulary force will be unequalled by that 
of any other country. Such are the improve. 
ments introduced by Lord Normanby’s Go. 
vernment. They depend partly on the Act of 
Parliament, partly on regulation; and in 
effecting them he voluntarily divested himself 
of the patronage which had been invariably 
exercised by the Lord Lieutenant.”’ 


He thought it was clear that the statement 
of his having taken away from the Inspector 
General two-thirds of the appointments of 
head constables was incorrect ; that which 
the Inspector General did not possess before 
could not have been taken away from him; 
and that which he had not before possessed, 
he (the Marquess of Normanby) had given 
him. With reference to the case of Mr. 
Brownrigg he would merely say, upon that 
occasion, that it was a very hard one; the 
understanding which had been come to 
having been broken without any cause. 
He begged, however, to say that he had 
not had any communication of any kind 
with either Colonel M‘Gregor or Mr. 
Brownrigg upon the subject. It was very 
improper for Lord de Grey to break through 
the regulation which had been made, and 
for the Home Secretary to assist him in 
doing so. He had stated before that an 
unfortunate feeling had been created in 
Ireland upon the subject, which he might 
now say had not been changed by the 
tone of the debate when he last addressed 
their Lordships with reference to this 
matter ; viz., that it was not the intention 
of the Government to adhere to the recom- 
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mendation of the Inspector General. He 
would now call their Lordships’ attention 
to a case which occurred lately, into which 
he hoped there would be some inquiry. He 
believed it was the first time such an oc- 
currence had happened for eight or ten 
years. At the last assizes for the county 
of Armagh a dinner was given by the 
High Skeriff and Grand Jury, at which 
there were many guests, and amongst them 
three Constabulary Officers, when the toast 
of ‘* The Glorious, Pious, and Immortal 
Memory” was given ; this toast was drunk, 
and cheered, by one of these Constabulary 
Officers, standing up in his uniform. This 
was distinctly at variance with the orders 
of Colonel Shaw Kennedy and Colonel 
M'‘Gregor, and the whole discipline of the 
Constabulary Force in Ireland; and yet 
they saw this taking place at a time when 
it was the general impression that it was 
the intention of Government to take the 
appointment and promotion of the Con- 
stabulary Officers out of the hands where 
it had hitherto beneficially rested, and 
transfer it to the Castle at Dublin. All 
this, he could not help observing, was very 
mischievous. Perhaps he might be told 
that he ought to be satisfied with the libe- 
ral tendency of the measures proposed by 


Her Majesty’s Ministers, and look to them, 
therefore, for practical good Government 
in Ireland. When the measures which 
emanated in the other House of Parlia- 
ment came before their Lordships, he 
should give them his most anxious and 


zealous support, come from whatever 
quarter they might. But he could not 
look to them as any security for the prac- 
tical good government of Ireland; for, 
with the exception of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government in Ireland, 
and the Chief Secretary (both of whom 
were, however, strangers to Ireland), the 
whole framework of the Irish Government 
consisted of persons who were most violent 
partisans of the ascendancy party in [re- 
land. One exception he should name, and 
it was that of the Solicitor General, for 
whom he had a great respect. The diffi. 
culty, therefore, which the noble Lords 
opposite would find in carrying out their 
Government in Ireland, was tenfold more 
in Ireland than it was in England. The 
present Under Secretary for Ireland was 
connected with that very part of the country 
where Colonel Verner and others drank 
the party toast to which he had alluded. 
The Castle adviser, Mr. Brewster, was a 
Person notoriously connected with all the 
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most violent proceedings of the ultra party 
in Ireland. The Attorney General was 
only known out of the Four Courts for 
his memorable, and, he might add, miser- 
able exhibition at a factious meeting to 
which reference had before been made, and 
of which no satisfactory explanation had 
been given. Who was the very first So- 
licitor General appointed by the noble 
Lords opposite? Mr. Sergeant Jackson, 
who had at that very time upon the Table 
of the House of Commons a Bill for the 
extinction of the College of Maynooth. 
Unable to vote against the grant, on ac- 
count of what he deemed a sort of compact, 
he brought in a Bill to repeal those Acts 
upon which this supposed compact existed, 
for the avowed purpose of afterwards voting 
against the grant—a course which he said 
he adopted from the highest and purest 
religious motives. This was the first law 
officer appointed by the noble Lords op« 
posite ; and he would have continued to 
hold the appointment if an opportunity 
had not occurred of placing him on the 
Bench of Justice. He had nothing to 
say against his conduct since he had been 
ou the Bench; but it was a misfortune 
that the Government had placed on the 
Bench of Justice in Ireland, persons in 
whom the people had no confidence. It was 
in one respect lucky that he had been ele- 
vated to the judicial office, for if he had still 
been a law oflicer of the Crown, he thought 
there must have been a second resignation ; 
he did not believe that the late President 
of the Board of Trade would have shown 
a solitary instance of virtue on this ques- 
tion; for Sergeant Jackson surely could 
not have gone into the House of Com- 
mons with his Bill in one pocket, and that 
of the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government in the other. He had 
stated before, that he was very sorry to 
see a transfer of promotion in the Consta- 
bulary Force from Colonel M‘Gregor to 
the resident officials. He had the greatest 
respect for the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land—he believed in his thorough inten- 
tion to do right, and of his very great 
ability to carry out that intention; but 
he knew more of almost every other country 
in the world than he did of Ireland. To 
be sure, he had passed most of his life in 
strange countries, and no country could be 
so ‘‘strange” to Englishmen as Ireland 
was ; he might, therefore, be better than 
most Englishmen. He must depend, 
however, for his information upon the 
people by whom he was surrounded ; and, 
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therefore, he (the Marquess of Normanby) 
complained of the constitution of the Go- 
vernment in Ireland. He had stated many 
times before that the curse of the country 
was, that Englishmen knew s0 little of it. 
His noble Friend opposite, however, had 
had his attention attracted to the social 
condition of the country, and he must, 
therefore, necessarily have studied the 
Census Report, by which he would see that 
on the day on which it was taken, in June, 
1841, there were only 28,000 people re- 
sident in Ireland who were not born in 
that country, and nearly one-half of those, 
it was estimated, were the children of Irish 
parents, who happened to be born else- 
where. Their Lordships were aware that 
the number of English who resided in 
Paris alone amounted to 60,000. He hoped 
that the reports which he had heard were 
true, namely, that an illustrious example 
was likely to be set on that subject this 
year; and if that gracious intention was 
carried out, he trusted their Lordships and 
the Members of the other House would feel 
that the exercise of legislative functions in 
other branches of the Constitution required 
them to know something of a country for 
which they were legislating, and in which 
there were so many important points of dif- 
ference from theirown. As to the good re- 
sults, in the first instance, of that visit, he 
felt the utmost confidence. No one could 
speak more strongly upon that subject than 
himself ; for he had the good fortune to 
witness the devotion of the Irish people, 
when their present Sovereign, upon her 
accession to the Throne, testified, within a 
few days after that event, her sympathy 
with that people. He had, therefore, no 
doubt, knowing that the impression of that 
day was as fresh in the minds of the Irish 
now as it was then, that, however that il- 
lustrious person might have been received 
in other parts of the country, she would 
find more joyful enthusiasm in Ireland, 
than she had met with any where else. 
But a responsibility would afterwards rest 
upon noble Lords opposite, as to the result 
of the contemplated visit. If it was to be 
merely a useless pageant like that which 
had once before taken place in that coun- 
try, he felt confident it would be at va- 
riance with the intentions with which it 
would be undertaken ; and it would also 
be at variance with the expectations 
which it would justly excite. Let noble 
Lords, then, maintain (as they were 
all, he hoped, prepared to combine in 
doing) the integrity of the constitution of 
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the United Empire. Let them be prepared 
liberally, and at once, to extend to all parts 
of the country the equal benefits and ad. 
vantages of that constitution. 

Lord Stanley said, it was perhaps some. 
what unfortunate, that at a time when 
Government were about to proceed with 
measures of the highest importance, affect. 
ing the whole State of Ireland, the noble 
Marquess should have thought proper to 
enter into various digressions affecting the 
policy of the Government, not at all re. 
levant to the subject of his Motion; and 
it was equally a fortunate circumstance, 
that the noble Marquess, before he sat 
down, had recalled the attention of the 
House to the real question before it re- 
garding the Irish Constabulary Force. 
Among other things, the noble Marquess 
had taken upon himself not only to cast 
reflections on the present Government, 
but to throw out disparaging observations 
upon all persons in any way connected 
with it; and he wished to be allowed to 
say a few words in vindication of the 
learned personages the noble Marquess 
had especially attacked. But first he 
would briefly explain the course of general 
policy towards Ireland, which it had been 
and still was the determination of Govern. 
ment to pursue in their administration of 
the affairs of Ireland. Unbiassed by the 
extremes of either party, they were re 
solved to do strict, straightforward, and 
impartial justice to all Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in Ireland, and not, as a Government, 
to lend themselves to any particular set of 
men for the sake of courting popularity. 
They would not consult or conciliate the 
prejudices of this side or that. But would 
maintain the prerogative of the Crown, 
and enforce the due execution of the laws 
towards all ranks, classes, and persuasions. 
Little as he doubted the enthusiasm with 
which the loyalty of the people would dis- 
play itself should Her Majesty visit the 
shores of Ireland, he was still more con- 
vinced that among the thinking portion of 
the population—aye, and among the masses 
too—a forbearing and equable admiuistra- 
tion of the laws, would obtain more true 
respect and cordial co-operation, than if 
Ministers were to adopt a course which 
might secure them a fleeting popularity, 
but would not ultimately and substan- 
tially promote the welfare of Ireland. The 
noble Marquess had thought fit to cast 
some reflections upon the Lord Lieutenant. 
—[The Marquess of Normanby : Quite 
the contrary.] The noble Marquess had 
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complained that the present Lord Lieuten- 
ant knew little of the state of Ireland or 
the people. He (Lord Stanley) knew no 
men who had a wider range of mind, 
greater discretion, or more prudence. 
And, with all respect for the noble Mar- 
quess, he would venture to express an 
opinion that, at this moment, Lord Hey- 
tesbury was as extensively and as accu- 
rately informed upon Ireland as even the 
noble Marquess himself. The noble Mar- 
quess had contended that all the legal 
appointments had been filled up by persons 
of extreme opinions, and of ascendancy 
principles. Now, with respect to the ap- 
pointment of his learned Friend, Justice 
Jackson, he would venture to say, that 
though that learned Gentleman had strong 
religious opinions, there was no man on the 
Bench of greater honour and integrity. 
He (Lord Stanley) defied any man to point 
out an instance, since Justice Jackson had 
been upon the Bench, in which his tenets 
had been permitted in the slightest degree 
to influence his judgment. Was the pre- 
sent Master of the Rolls a partisan? He 
had been the Attorney General of the Go- 
vernments of Lords Grey and Melbourne. 
—[The Marquess of Normanby: Mr. 
Blackburn was not appointed Attorney 
General by Lord Melbourne]. But he 
had been Attorney General under Lord 
Grey, and Lord Melbourne, on coming 
into office, had continued him in the office. 
Lord Melbourne had no objection to Mr. 
Blackburn, and had employed him as his 
Attorney General. Was the present At- 
torney General the Representative of vio- 
lent prejudices? He was the son of Baron 
Smith, long the advocate of the Roman 
Catholic claims. The noble Marquess 
seemed to think that every man who did 
not go the length of his political notions 
must be a partisan and a bigot. Then, as 
to the Solicitor General.—[The Marquess 
of Normanby: I excepted him]. The 
noble Marquess had been pleased to except 
the Solicitor General. Was Sergeant 
Howley— was Mr. Coppinger, a man of 
extreme opinions? He was not prepared 
for the digressive remarks into which the 
noble Marquess had chosen to enter ; but 
these names occurred to his memory, and 
he might multipy them by many others ; 
he pointed them out to show that the Go- 
vernment of Ireland was not conducted on 
party principles ; and least of all, that it 
Was influenced by religious bigotry. He 
thought that the noble Marquess might 
‘ave spared some of his imputations upon 
Ministers, especially at a moment when, 
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fully estimating the risk they ran of los® 
of power and support, the Governmen 
were persevering, from a sense of what wa’ 
due to justice, in introducing measures 0 
extreme liberality, as some considered 
them, with regard to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. He neither denied nor under- 
valued that risk; but Ministers had 
counted the cost, and had taken their 
course; they had determined upon it 
from a sense of justice, and that, forsooth, 
was the moment chosen by the noble 
Marquess for his accusations. Ministers 
risked private friendships and _ political 
supporters, and yet the noble Marquess 
thought it the best moment to charge 
them with bigotry. Adverting to the 
Motion, he (Lord Stanley) did not mean 
to object to a word of it, if the noble 
Marquess would consent to carry it back 
to May, 1836, when the Act regulating 
the Constabulary Force in Ireland came 
into operation. The noble Marquess said, 
that when he was Lord Lieutenant he 
agreed to leave the appointments in the 
hands of the Inspector General ; and he 
had taken the occasion of the appointment 
of Major Priestley, to ask whether it was 
intended to depart from the usual practice 
of leaving the higher appointments in the 
Constabulary to the Inspector General ? 
He (Lord Stanley) saw no reason why the 
present Government should be bound to 
follow any regulations laid down by the 
noble Marquess. He must decline the 
admission of any such obligation—more 
especially as he felt, with all his respect 
for the noble Marquess, that there was no 
part of his career which he should feel less 
bound to follow than the course pursued 
by him as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. It 
had happened, in fact, that the noble Lord 
did not feel himself bound to practise his 
own regulations. Not only had he not 
left the higher appointments to the In- 
spector General on any real or supposed 
understanding, but he had distinctly and 
repeatedly repudiated such a course from 
the year 1836 to the year 1838; for in 
1838 he lost the services of Colonel Shaw 
Kennedy, because he (the Marquess of 
Normanby) would not concede what he 
now conceived to be the just claims of the 
Inspector General. In 1836 the Consta- 
bulary Force had been increased in Ireland 
from 5,000 to about 8,000 men; and it 
was at that time proposed to appoint an 
Inspector General, four Deputy Inspectors 
General, forty-two county inspectors, 
forty-two paymasters, thirty-five sub- 
inspectors, besides a number of chief con- 
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stables of the first and second class. This 
enormous amount of patronage, claimed by 
the Ministers of that day, had been much 
cut down in the House of Lords. The 
forty-two county inspectors were reduced 
to four, and the forty-two paymasters to 
eighteen. The main object of the Bill 
was stated to be to transfer the power of 
appointment from the local magistracy 
to the Lord Lieutenant, that the Lord 
Lieutenant might exercise it through the 
Inspector General. But how was that 
practically worked out? Immediately on 
the Bill taking effect there were 150 
offices to be filled up, ranging from 500/. 
a year downwards, Some of these were 
officers not immediately connected with the 
police. Now all knew well the statement 
of Colonel Shaw Kennedy on the subject. 
The noble Viscount, then Secretary for 
Ireland, when he introduced this Bill, 
stated that he did so with the entire con- 
currence of Colonel Shaw Kennedy ; and 
the Bill principally passed on the assurance 
of Colonel Shaw Kennedy’s high character. 
Colonel Shaw Kennedy stated that at that 
time there were eighteen appointments to 
the situation of paymaster of the police 
vacant. To these he recommended six 
chief constables of the Constabulary Force. 


There were sixty or seventy vacancies to 
the appointment of stipendiary magistrates, 
and to these he recommended seven sub- 


inspectors. But not one of the persons 
recommended by Colonel Shaw Kennedy 
was appointed. But although the officers 
of the force did not receive those appoint- 
ments they were given to military otficers. 
Of the seven sub-inspectors recommended 
by Colonel Shaw Kennedy to the situation 
of stipendiary magistrates, not one was 
appointed, and, on the contrary, junior 
officers were put over their heads. In 
one case out of the seven a junior 
sub-inspector was placed over the back 
of one of the oldest officers in the 
force. The appointments thus made, Co- 
lonel Shaw Kennedy went on to state, 
‘*placed him in one of two lights before 
the force--either that he was not willing 
to have justice done them, or that he was 
a mere cypher.” That was the charge 
which he made, that the noble Marquess had 
refused to attend to the recommendations 
thus made to him. [The Duke of Wel- 
lington: Out of the persons recommended, 
only two were appointed?] Only two of 
the officers recommended by Colonel Shaw 
Kennedy were promoted. Now, he would 
refer to the explanation given on the 23rd 
of March, 1838, by Viscount Morpeth, 
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when he was questioned on this subject 
after Colonel Shaw Kennedy resigned hig 
situation in consequence of the noble 
Marquess having refused to attend to his 
recommendations. Lord Morpeth stated 
on that occasion that all the appointments 
which had been made since the patronage 
was withdrawn from the local magistrates, 
had been made by the Inspector General, 
‘* But with respect to those appointments 
which had been previously in the hands of 
the Lord Lieutenant, of course his Ex. 
cellency retained those appointments in his 
own gift ; nor was it ever understood or 
admitted that his Excellency was to divest 
himself of those appointments.” But the 
noble Marquess had stated that a dif. 
ferent arrangement had been entered into 
with Colonel M’Gregor. This arrange. 
ment was not actually carried out at the 
time when the noble Marquess was re. 
called from the Governmeut of Ireland. 
It seemed that in 1838, very shortly be. 
fore he quitted Ireland, a new light seemed 
suddenly to have broken in upon the noble 
Marquess, and then it was that he had 
made up his mind, for the first time, to 
give the appointments on the recommend. 
ations of the Inspector General. When 
recalled from Ireland, that had been the 
determination of the noble Marquess—but 
not till then ; and their Lordships would 
bear in mind the condition of the Govern- 
ment at that time. Thus the noble Mar. 
quess’s new light was directly opposed to 
his constant practice all the time he was 
Lord Lieutenant ; and he (Lord Stanley) 
could not help thinking that the change 
was a sort of charitable bequest made by 4 
repentant and expiring testator in extremis 
to disappoint the heir at law. He (Lord 
Stanley) was willing to assent to give the 
Inspector General full control over the 
appointment of the inferior officers. He 
was willing that the Inspector General 
should be consulted with respect to the 
appointment of every officer in the force. 
He thought that whenever an officer was 
introduced into the force as an original 
appointment, it was right that the In- 
spector General should be consulted. But 
on matters of such importance as the ap- 
pointment of Sub-Inspectors General, or of 
the appointment of the four or five pril- 
cipal officers, he thought it absolutely n¢- 
cessary that, with respect to those ap- 
pointments, the Lord Lieutenant should 
be perfectly unfettered in his choice. In- 
deed, upon that point he was not aware 
that any complaint had been made by the 
Inspector General. He was sure that it 
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was the anxious desire of the Lord Lieu- , those of head constable included, from the 
tenant to promote the efficiency of the | 1st of May, 1836. Upon these conditions, 
force, and to give all due weight and au- | he would have no objection to consent to 
thority to the recommendations of the In- | the production of the Returns moved for 
spector General ; but with respect to the | by the noble Marquess. 

higher offices, he thought that the Lord) The Duke of Wellington said, that no- 
Lieutenant had a right to maintain the | thing had been further from his intention 
exercise of his own judgment in rewarding | than to misrepresent the noble Marquess, 
public services by higher appointments | when he spoke on a former occasion, He 
in the constabulary force. The noble | had done everything in his power to avoid 
Marquess had alluded to the case of Major | entering into the discussion at all, as he 
Priestley. Now, with respect to Major | expected to be in a situation which would 
Priestley, that officer obtained his appoint- | have rendered it impossible for him to 
ment in the public service on account of | have taken part in it. He had arranged, 
his public services, and not through the therefore, that it should be left to his 


exercise of any private friendship. 


had served in the army for fifteen years, | 


and when he was appointed to the Con- 
stabulary Force he was appointed one of 
the four provincial inspectors, the number 
of which was afterwards reduced to two. 
He was then obliged to accept the office 
of stipendiary magistrate. He continued 
to discharge the duties of stipendiary 
magistrate in the province of Connaught 
until he was sent to the county of Tip- 
perary, at a period of particular difficulty 
and disturbance. Major Priestley was at 
that time selected by Earl De Grey to go 
down to Tipperary as superintendent re- 
sident magistrate for three years and a 


half. Major Priestley continued to dis- | 
charge those duties, not only without | 
blame or censure, but with the approbation | 


of every one who had observed his public 
conduct. When that appointment ceased 
Earl De Grey stated that he would be 
glad of an opportunity to mark his sense 
of Major Priestley’s merit, and the situation 
of Deputy Inspector General becoming 
vacant, Major Priestley was accordingly 
appointed. Why, then, was this case to be 
made an exceptional one? It was the 
duty of the Lord Lieutenant to reward 
faithful, able, and zealous services, and he 
had done so. He was not to be passed 
over because the noble Marquess, near the 
close of his official existence, had thought 
fit to enter into some understanding about 
the sacrifice of his patronage, at a mo- 
ment when he was on the point of having 
none to bestow. He had said thus 


much in consequence of the attack upon ° 


Ministers, who were not desirous of exer- 
cising any power beyond what the noble 
Marquess had himself claimed. He had 
no objection to grant those returns; but 


he would call upon the noble Marquess to | 


© noble Friend the Secretary of State and 


the President of the Council. When he 
| found that he could not avoid it, it was 
| only two or three days before that debate 
was to take place, and when the noble 
Marquess declared that he was resolved 
| to bring it forward. He (the Duke of 
| Wellington) had then made every effort 
| duly to inform himself, by reading all the 
| documents relating to the subject; but 
| still he felt that he was not in a situation 
| to do it justice. He could only regret 
| that the noble Marquess would not post- 


| 
' 
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| pone the discussion until bis noble Friend 


| the Secretary of State could take part in 
it ; and what he (the Duke of Wellington) 
had said, was founded upon the documents 
to which he had referred. He repeated, 
that he had not the slightest intention to 
misrepresent the noble Marquess. What 
he had contended for was, that under the 
Act of Parliament the Lord Lieutenant 
had certain rights and duties, and he was 
to estimate the one and the other by the 
terms of the Statute, and not by any ar- 
‘rangement into which his predecessors 
might have entered. Most particularly it 
| was to be remembered that the practice of 
that predecessor had been conformable to 
‘the Statute, and not to the arrangement. 
| This was what he had urged on the former 
occasion; and he had added that no com- 
plaint was made that Major Priestley was 
| unfit for the office; on the contrary, the 
noble Marquess had admitted that he had 
no ground of complaint against Major 
Priestley. It was the duty, then, of the 
Lord Lieutenant to make that appoint- 
ment; and he (the Duke of Wellington), 
in justification of it, had quoted the course 
the noble Marquess had himself pursued 
all the time he was in office. His impres- 


enlarge his Motion, so as to include all| sion was, that after the noble Marquess 
appointments since 1836, He would wish | had informed Major M‘Gregor that he 
the Motion to embrace all appointments, ‘should have the nomination of the chief 
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constables, he had deprived him of two- 
thirds of those appointments by allowing 
him only to name one in three: even in 
the case of the one, the selection had not 
always been made by the Inspector Ge- 
neral: at times the recommendation of 
the Lord Lieutenant prevailed over that of 
the Inspector General. In this statement 
he was borne out by the evidence before 
the Committee. It was quite true that 
Colonel Shaw Kennedy had been mistaken 
in his construction of the Act, when he 
supposed that he was to have the selection 
of all the officers there named, including 
the magistrates. This could never have 
been intended; but he thought it was 
clearly indicated that the paymasters were 
to be appointed op the recommendation 
of the Inspector General. These also 
were taken away from Colonel Shaw Ken- 
nedy; and when the noble Marquess was 
in Ireland, two-thirds of the minor ap- 
pointments were also claimed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. If he had misrepresented the 
noble Marquess, he was sorry for it; but it 
had been forced upon him, and nobody 
could have taken more pains than he did 
not to intermeddle with the discussion. 
The Earl of St. Germans rose merely 


to state that the regulations which the 
present Government found to exist when 
they entered office had not been in any 


case departed from. The appointment of 
the head constable had invariably been 
made on the recommendation of the In- 
spector General. 

The Marquess of Normanby replied, 
with respect to the enlargement of the 
terms of his Motion, as suggested by the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley), he had not the 
slightest objection. He should be glad to 
have everything that had been done by him 
while governing Ireland laid before the 
public ; and he believed the result would be 
to prove that the establishment of the 
Constabulary Force, and every arrangement 
connected with it, gave satisfaction in 
every part of Ireland, throughout a most 
difficult period. With respect to Mr. 
Brownrigg, he considered that gentleman 
to have been a very ill-used man; and 
whatever might be the claims of Major 
Priestley, he did not think there was 
any justifiable ground for substituting 
that gentleman for Mr. Brownrigg. The 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) had accused 
him of having made a wanton attack on 
Her Majestys Government in regard to 
Ireland, at atime when they were bringing 
forward measures for the benefit of that 
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country. He had not made any such 
attack ; on the contrary, he distinctly stated 
that he did approve of those measures of 
the Government, and that he would give 
them his warm and zealous support, with. 
out questioning the motives on which they 
were brought forward. Nay, he would 
tell the noble Lord more—that the support 
which he was prepared to give Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government in their policy towards 
Ireland was founded, not only on the mea. 
sures which they had broughtin, but still 
more, perhaps, on the measures which they 
had not brought in. Their Lordships had 
in former times heard of a certain Regis. 
tration Bill. What had become of it? At 
one period it was considered to be a measure 
of such pressing necessity, that it was 
urged upon the House of Commons by the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley) then sitting on 
the Opposition Benches, with so earnest 
an appeal that not a day was to be lost in 
the consideration of it. What had become 
of that urgency? The noble Lord had had 
a seat in the Cabinet for the last four 
years, and yet had he once dared to bring 
forward an Irish Registration Bill? He 
would repeat, therefore, that he gave his 
support to the Government, not only on 
account of the measures which they did 
bring in, but also on account of the mea- 
sures which they had abandoned. With 
respect to what he had said concerning the 
appointment of Mr. Baron Jackson, he had 
been misunderstood by the noble Lord, 
What he stated was, that he considered 
the previous political conduct of Mr. Ser- 
geant Jackson had been of such extreme 
violence that it was not likely he would 
enjoy that confidence, on the part of the 
Irish people, which a criminal judge ought 
to enjoy. With regard to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Sergeant Howley, he was 
sorry that he had been obliged by the 
noble Lord to allude to it; he could 
only say, that as far as being a conscien- 
tious and upright criminal judge in 4 
small court in the county of Tipperary, 
that learned Gentleman might be without 
reproach, and perfectly competent to dis- 
charge his duty; but when the nature of 
the office of Sergeant in Ireland was con- 
sidered, he could not help thinking that in 
the selection of Mr. Howley a worse ap- 
pointment, professionally speaking, was 
never made. The office of Sergeant, it should 
be recollected, gave the position of prece- 
dence or pre-audience to the person hold- 
ing it above all the rest of the profession. 
Was it not absurd to confer this on a gea- 
tleman who had no practice, though he 
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certainly had been popular and painstaking 
as the Assistant Barrister of Tipperary ? 
The Government passed over the Jate Mr. 
West, who was a distinguished supporter of 
theirs, because they imagined some profes- 
sional superiority over him in Mr. Warren. 
How was this to be reconciled with the 
appointment of Mr. Howley, unless it were 
that the Government might be able to boast 
of having appointed a Roman Catholic to 
office? The noble Lord, in speaking of 
the present Attorney General for Ireland, 
Mr. Smith, said that he believed him to be 
a very fair person, and that he knew no 
reason why his appointment should be ob- 
jected to, for he was the son of the late 
Baron Smith. The noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) had lived a long time in the poli- 
tical world, and had seen some strange 
changes, and he must know that it did 
not always follow that the political princi- 
ples of the father were adopted and acted 
upon by the son. But he (the Marquess of 
Normanby) was not the only party who 
objected to the appointment of Mr. Smith 
as the Attorney General for Ireland ; the 
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country. It was universally known that 
Mr. Smith did, at a public meeting in the 
city of Dublin, called together to oppose 
the late Government, state that circum- 
stances had come to his knowledge that 
would make him hesitate to believe that a 
Roman Catholic had any regard for the 
sanctity of an oath. A person making 
such a statement ought never to have been 
placed in the situation of Attorney Gene- 
ral. He did not think that the charge 
he had made against the Government had 
been answered in any way whatever by the 
noble Lord. All these appointments of 
which he complained were appointments 
of the strongest party character. It had, 
indeed, been stated that the expression at- 
tributed to Mr. Smith had never been used 
by him, and that this passage was not to be 
found in a corrected edition of his speech. 
But all the time that he was in Ireland, he 
never heard the fact disputed, or that 
there was any doubt that these words were 
used by Mr. Smith. At the public meet- 
Ing in the city of Dublin where they were 
believed to have been spoken, there were 
reporters present representing the press of 
all parties, and in all the papers the words 
Were reported as having been uttered by 
Mr. Smith. He thought the appointment 
of Mr. Greene as the Solicitor General for 
Ireland was a respectable appointment ; 
but with reference to all the other appoint. 
ments, however respectable as private in- 
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dividuals the persons might be, he con- 
sidered them to give such a character to 
the governing power exercised at the 
Casile of Dublin as required all the energy 
of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment there to struggle against it. The 
noble Lord had said that there was no part 
of his (the Marquess of Normanby’s) public 
life on which he should be less disposed to 
congratulate him (the Marquess of Nor- 
manby) than that of his Administration of 
the Government of Ireland— 

Lord Stanley: I beg the noble Mar- 
quess’s pardon. What I said was, that 
there was no part of the noble Marquess’s 
public life which I should so little feel it 
our duty to imitate as his Administration 
of the affairs of Ireland. 

The Marquess of Normanby, knowing 
what means the noble Lord had on former 
occasions pursued himself in lreland,and the 
impression they had left behind, should have 
been indeed surprised if he had found the 
noble Lord following his (the Marquess of 
Normanby’s) example. The observations of 
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; the noble Lord did not, therefore, touch 


him. As for the implied want of the noble 
Lord’s approbation, he must consvle him- 
self with the kindly recollections of the 
Irish people. 

The Duke of Wellington wished to ex- 
plain. It was supposed in the former dis- 
cussion on this subject that he had mis- 
understood the difference between the 
head constable and the chief constable ; 
but he never did make that mistake. He 
knew very well what were the gradations, 
from the sub-constable, the constable, the 
head constable, and the chief constable. 
The latter only held the rank of a commis- 
sioned officer. Sub-Inspectors he knew 
nothing of. 

The Marquess of Normanby wished the 
noble Duke to state distinctly what were 
the appointments he (the Marquess of 
Normanby) was supposed to have taken 
away from the Inspector General. 

The Duke of Wellington would repeat 
what it was he did say. He said, that the 
noble Marquess, by having given an ap- 
pointment to a person over the chief con- 
stable, the Inspector General was deprived 
of two-thirds of these appointments, he 
having been previously told that he was to 
have all these appointments. 

The Marquess of Normanby: But that 
was not the fact. The noble Duke mis- 
understood the case. The Inspector Ge- 
neral was never told he was to have any 
of these appointments. The first, and in- 
deed the only thing he was told was, that 
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one-third of the appointments should in 
future be given to him for the purposes 
of promotion from the ranks. If noble 
Lords would look to the evidence, they 
would find that this was the case. 

The Earl of St. Germans said, although 
it was contrary to the rules of their Lord- 
ships’ House for any noble Lord to speak 
twice in the course of the same debate, 
still he trusted their Lordships would 
permit him to refer to one part of the 
noble Marquess’s speech, in which he had 
alluded to a right hon. Friend of his, who 
was not present to vindicate himself against 
a charge which the noble Marquess had 
thought fit to repeat to-night. He (the 
Earl of St. Germans) did think that the 
noble Marquess was hardly justified in the 
remarks he had made; the charge had 
been brought against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in the House of Commons, and he 
distinctly denied and rebutted that charge, 
and read an accurate report of the speech 
which he did deliver on the occasion al- 
luded to. The charge was founded on the 
report of a speech said to have been made 
by the right hon. Gentleman at a meeting 
in the city of Dublin, in which he imputed 
to the Roman Catholics that they were 
not to be believed on their oaths. The 
right hon. Gentleman, two days after the 
meeting, published a corrected report of 
his speech, in which no such words were 
used ; and he distinctly in the House of 
Commons denied having used such words. 
The noble Marquess, knowing all this, was 
scarcely justified in repeating the charge 
in the necessary absence of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman had gone to 
the extent of giving a distinct denial to 
the charge, of course he (the Marquess of 
Normanby) was bound to accept that 
denial. But he (the Marquess of Nor- 
manby) happened to be present when the 
right hon. Gentleman made his speech in 
the House of Commons in answer to the 
charge of having used the words imputed 
to him ; and that speech was not considered 
by any person at the time, certainly not 
by him (the Marquess of Normanby), to 
amount to a denial ; but what he said was, 
that whatever words were used by him 
had been published in a corrected form, 
aud he offered to read his speech to the 
House, which was certainly a very formid- 
able proposal, and not likely to be accepted. 
But it was well known that it very often 
happened that what a man published and 
what he spoke were two very different 
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things. He (the Marquess of Normanby) 
did not intend to say that the right hon, 
Gentleman meant to adhere to the expres. 
sion; but certainly an impression had gone 
forth from one end of Ireland to the other 
that such words had been used by him, 

Motion as amended agreed to, 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 7, 1845, 


Minutes.) Bitts. Public.—2* Mutiny; Marine Mu 
tiny. 

Private.—1°" Northumberland Railway; Spoad (Clun), 
ete., Inclosure; Ely and Huntingdon Railway ; Clifton 
Bridge; Lynn and Dereham Railway ; Wilts, Somerset, 
and Weymouth Railway; Direct London and Portsmouth 
Railway. 

2°. Cornwall Railway; Glossop Gas; Crediton Small 
Debts; Greenwich Colliery Railway; North Woolwich 
Railway ; Anderston Municipality and Police; Eastern 
Union Railway; Shepley Lane, Head, and Barnsley 
Road; Manchester Court of Record; Great Southern 
and Western Railway (Ireland). 

Reported.— Fisher Lane (Greenwich) Improvement; Brit. 
ten’s Divorce. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Commons of the City of London, in favour of the 
Jewish Disabilities Removal Bill.—By Mr. Benbow, from 
Dudley, for Repeal of Duty on Copper Ore. 


Tue Fisneries.] Viscount Palmer- 
ston wished to put a question to the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, of which he had given notice, 
It was stated in the newspapers that the 
French Minister of the Interior (M. Cunin 
Gridaine) had announced to the Chambers 
that he was about to propose a Bill for 
the purpose of carrying into effect certain 
modifications which the British Govern- 
ment had consented to in the Treaty 
which was concluded in 1839, between 
the two Governments, for regulating the 
fisheries in the narrow seas. He wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman what 
these modifications were ? 

Sir R. Peel apprehended there must 
be some mistake in the report of the 
French newspapers with respect to the 
words used by the Minister, There 
was a Convention entered into in 1839 
between this country and France with 
respect to the fisheries of the respective 
countries in the narrow seas; and the 
Eleventh Article of that Convention pro- 
vided that certain regulations should be 
entered into between Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the two countries. Those regu- 
lations were accordingly agreed upon by 
the Commissioners, and were embodied in 
an Act of Parliament which passed 
through the Legislature of this county, 
and received the Royal Assent in 1843. 
By the Convention, it was agreed thet 
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each country should, if necessary, pass a 
legislative measure for the purpose of car- 
rying the regulations of the Convention 
into execution. We passed, in accordance 
with that Article, a law to enable us to in- 
flict the penalties awarded under the 
Convention for breaches of the regulations. 
The French Government had not as yet 
passed a similar law ; and he apprehended 
the French Minister (Monsieur Cunin 
Gridaine) had merely expressed an inten- 
tion to introduce a law to carry the regu- 
lations of the Convention of 1839 into 
effect. It would seem from the report in 


the newspapers, as if since 1843, some | 
modification of the Convention had taken | 


place; but no modification had taken | 9) gouvecactent. 
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place; and he therefore thought that there 
must be some mistake as to the an- 
nouncement whicn was made in the French 
Chamber. 

Viscount Palmerston wished to know if 
he was to understand from the right hon. 
Baronet that there had been no modifica- 
tion of the Convention, or of any of the 
regulations which had been agreed upon 
by the Commissioners under the Conven- 
tion ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that since the Act of 
the British Legislature in 1843, an Act 
passed for the purpose of carrying the 
regulations into effect, there had been no 
modification of the Convention or the re- 
gulations. 

Captain Pechell said, that the subject 
had been brought forward in the French 
Chamber of Deputies recently, by M. 
Estancelin, a representative who took a 
constant interest in the question as it re- 
lated to the French fishermen. M. Estan- 
celin expressed his opposition to the 
Treaty of 1839, as fatal to the interests of 
France ; and in reply to those observations, 
M. Guizot said :— 

“found the Treaty concluded—its very 
date proves it. I endeavoured in the negotia- 
tions opened on the subject to remedy the evil. 
My position was rather difficult, for the Treaty 
Was concluded, signed, and ratified, and it was 
found necessary to reverse certain clauses 
thereof, which were in full force. The nego- 
tiation ended in the adoption of regulations 
which have, in a great measure, redressed the 
grievances complained of by M. Fstancelin. 
Certain clauses of the new Convention will be 
submitted to the legislative sanction in both 
countries,”” 

What was that redress, he would ask? 
Wasitto be conceded that the French 
fishermen should come within a shorter 
distance of the English coast to fish than 
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they are at present allowed under the 
Convention? There was no reason why 
that point should be conceded to the 
French fishermen. He held in his hand 
an extract from a petition of the French 
fishermen of Dieppe, Fecamp, and Bou- 
logne, relative to the decline of their fish- 
ery; and that petition was presented by 
M. Estancelin, who had taken a very 
great interest in the subject. The extract 
expressed the views taken by the fisher- 
men ; it was:— 

**Nous deplorons vivement l’extremité a 
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| laquelle nous sommes reduits, nous voudrions 


marcher téte levée comine le faissaient nos an 
ciens, mais seuls nous ne pouvons arriver a 
ce but. II nous faut l’appui positif et efficace 
Nous voulons rendre a 


depouillée au profit de l’Angleterre.” 


Did the Government intend to permit 
such a modification of the regulations as 
would seriously affect the interests of our 
fishermen, by allowing the French to fish 
within a shorter distance of our shores 
than that agreed upon in the Convention 
of 18392 M. Estancelin in effect said 
the noble Lord (Palmerston) had stolen a 
march upon them, and that the interests 
of the French fishermen had not been 
properly consulted. 

Sir R. Peel thought it very unwise to 
enter into the subject of petitions that were 
presented to the French Chambers, or to 
quote speeches which had been made upon 
the subject in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. 


Auction Dut1Es.] House in Commit. 
tee on the Excise Acts, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose 
to bring forward his measure for the repeal 
of the Auction Duties. He said, after the 
full statement which had been made by his 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Treasury upon the subject, when he made 
his financial statement to the House, and 
after the explanation his right hon. Friend 
had given in reference to the evil conse- 
quences of those duties, which were con- 
tained in the Report of the Commissioners 
of Excise Inquiry, he should, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, have felt himself ex- 
empted from the necessity of troubling the 
House any further upon the subject ; but 
inasmuch as his hon. Friend the Member 
for Dorsetshire had intimated his intention 
of taking the sense of the House upon the 
proposition, it became his duty to state to 
the House the reasons which had induced 
the Government to recommend the total 
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repeal of the auction duties. In the Re- 
port of the Excise Commission, the Com- 
missioners stated that they thought the at- 
tention of the House ought to be first di- 
rected tu the auction duties, with a view, if 
not of repealing them altogether, at least of 
amending them considerably. He need not 
state that the auction duties were duties of 
a character deemed, in a commercial coun- 
try, most obnoxious. It was undesirable 
that a tax should be levied upon the trans- 
fer of property; it was essential to the 
interests of a commercial country that 
there should be as far as possible a repeal 
of taxes which affected the transfer of 
property. Such a tax could only be 
justified by necessity. This particular tax 
was not only objectionable as regarded the 
transfer of property, but it was also ob- 
jectionable as regarded the partial manner 
in which it worked. It applied only to 
that particular class of property which was 
sold by auction, and there were reasons why 
this mode of transferring property was of all 
others the most entitled to indulgence. He 
need not remind the House that sales of pro- 
perty in this country by auction were gene- 
rally forced upon the parties ; and that they 
had no option whatever in respect to selling. 
He referred to what were not uncommon 
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instances of the manner in which property 
was thus transferred. Two cases of this 
kind had recently come under his observa- 


tion. Two estates had been lately sold, 
which nearly equalled each other in value, 
and for argument sake he would say in 
round numbers that they sold for 100,000/. 
each. To one of those estates an indi- 
vidual succeeded, whose predecessor had 
made it subject to a large amount of debt, 
which should be discharged from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. These incumbrances 
amounted to 90,0001. Being obliged to 
submit the property to auction, the conse- 
quence was, that this sum of 90,0002. was 
paid by the individual out of the purchase 
money, which only left a balance of 10,0001. 
He was, however, obliged to pay the auction 
duty upon the whole amount, being 3,0001., 
which left for himself only about 7,0001. 
The other estate was without any incum- 
brance; and the owner of it put it up to 
auction with the object merely, as he 
stated, of estimating its value; he, how- 
ever, evaded paying the duty of 3,000/. 
upon it by withdrawing it from the sale, 
and then disposed of it by private contract 
for 100,000/. He gave these instances to 
show the partial effect which such a law pro- 
duced in the transfer of property by auction. 
It appeared by a return which had been laid 
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on the Table of the House, that out of the 
whole mass of property which had beep 
brought to auction, a very small proportion 
of it became subject to this duty. The 
property brought to auction in the course 
of the year amounted to forty-five millions, 
whilst the property that actually paid the 
duty amounted to something short of eight 
millions, showing to what an enormous ex. 
tent certain species of property had been 
exempted from duty. The exemption arose 
from two causes. The first cause of ex. 
emption was the feeling of Parliament that 
the auction duty was an oppressive tax, 
and that the exemption ought to be carried 
to a very great extent ; Parliament had 
therefore been in the habit, from time to 
time, of relieving particular interests from 
the operation of the duty, so that there 
were no less than forty-one classes of ex- 
emption introduced by Parliament, witha 
view to diminish the severity of the opera- 
tion of this tax. The coatinuance of the 
duty upon those who were still subject to 
pay it was necessarily viewed by them as 
a hardship. We were not to suppose that 
because out of forty-five millions, thirty- 
seven millions might be exempted from 
the duty, the parties interested were 
altogether, relieved from the charge and 
trouble of the tax. Far from it. Although 
the bulk of the property did not pay the 
duty, it was subject to those restrictions 
which applied to the other, in order to 
prevent improper evasions. The aut 
tioneer must give the same notices, he 
must draw out the same catalogues, he 
must prepare the same accounts, he must 
give the same bonds to the Excise which he 
must give in the case of property which 
must ultimately pay the duty. The con 
sequence was, that he remunerated himself 
by charges on those parties whose property 
it was not the intention of the Legislature 
to subject to these burdens. It neces 
sarily followed that from exemptions the 
labour imposed on the Government and 
the expense arising from the labour, was 
very considerable ; so that a large dedue- 
tion from the total amount of duty levied 
must be made on account of the és 
pense of collection. From the best infor- 
mation which he had been able to obtain 
of the 300,000/. which the auction duty 
produced, 50,000/. was spent in the collee- 
tion ; so that the House would see that 
this tax had the other evil of levying 4 
much larger sum on the public than actually 
came into the coffer of the Treasury. But 
the greatest evil which attended the auctio 
duty was the general combination amongst 
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all classes to evade it. Property was put 
up to ascertain its value ; it was bought in, 
and immediately afterwards disposed of by 
private contract. In the majority of in- 
stances, the ingenuity exercised in evad- 
ing the tax was successful. This duty 
operated prejudically on all classes of the 
community. Take a case immediately con- 
nected with trade and commerce: by the 
auction law, as it at present stood, the first 
importer, who sold the goods within a 
limited period after their arrival, sold them 
entirely free from the auction duty; but 
the individual who purchased them of him, 
sell them when he might, was subjected to 
thefull duty. So that this case happened : 
the cargo arrived and was immediately 
sold, the seller having paid no duties to 
the Crown; if the buyer was engaged 
in trade, and wished to part with the 
property, he was under the necessity of 
paying a duty of ls. in the pound. The 
first seller did not materially profit by his 
exemption, for he necessarily considered the 
restrictions to which he was subject, and 
would not give the importer the full price. 
In this way the duty affected commercial 
men; but the evil was not less as affecting 
the agricultural interest, in whose behalf 
the hon. Member for Dorsetshire proposed 
to move an Amendment to his Motion. It | 
was perfectly true that a farmer who sold | 
his stock upon his farm was altogether | 
exempt from the auction duty; and it | 
might be supposed that whatever benefit | 
would .arise from the repeal of the duty | 
was already enjoyed by agriculturists ; | 
but the evil of the duty applied here | 
as in other cases. It affected but little | 
the man of property, while it pressed | 
severely upon him who was least able to | 
bear it. A great farmer who had a large | 
stock, had enough to attract purchasers 
and such a competition as would secure 
tohim the full value of the commodity ; 
but a small farmer, who had but few 
articles to dispose of, could not command 
the attendance of a large number of per- 
sons, by which the advantage of a sale by 
auction was enhanced. In rural districts 
large farmers found it convenient to sell in 
the immediate neighbourhood of great 
towns, with the view of having more pro- 
fitable returns; and in order to evade the 
duty, it had been the practice for farmers 
80 situated to hire land in the immediate 
vicinity of the town where they wished to 
sell, and to drive the cattle to the land to 

there sold, that the duty might be 
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the contiguity of a large population. Take 
the case of the sale of timber. When it 
was sold standing, it paid no duty what- 
ever; but suppose the purchaser should 
wish to dispose of the bark, or those parts 
which were not valuable as timber, in 
order to reimburse himself for the amount 
he had paid for the timber, he was then 
subject to the whole amount of the duty, 
as he did not sell on the property on which 
the timber was grown. Thus the exemp- 
tion which the farmers appeared to enjoy 
Was in many cases rather in name than in 
reality. He might give other instances, but 
enough had been stated to show that the 
tax operated severely even on those on 
whom it was the wish of the Legislature 
that it should operate the least. It might 
possibly be said that many of these anoma- 
lies might be got rid of by a reduction of 
the duty and an alteration of the system 
under which it was collected. The attempt 
had been made. It had not proved suc- 
cessful, and it was found much better 
to repeal the tax altogether. It was 
proposed, however, to retain so much of 
the machinery as imposed a license on the 
auctioneer by whom the business was to be 
carried on; and it was proposed that the 
license duty should be 15/. on every auc- 
tioneer. The House was aware that at the 
present moment the ordinary license of an 
auctioneer amounted only to 5/.; but if he 
sold any article which was subject to excise 
duty, he was bound to pay, however small 
the quantity of the article which he sold, 
the full license for the permission to sell 
that particular article; and it might, and 
in some instances did happen, that where, 
in addition to the sale of ordinary property, 
he sold wine, beer, or spirits, in all these 
cases a separate license must be obtained ; 
and there were cases in which auctioneers 
took out the full amount of these addi- 
tional duties, and thereby incurred an an- 
nual charge of 30/., which was the amount 
of all these particular duties. In fixing 
the duty at half this amount, it appeared 
to him that it was not an unfair compromise 
of extreme rights. A party having a li- 
cense for 151. would be at liberty to sell 
every species of property. What would 
necessarily be the operation of the duty? 
It would be, that there being no longer 
any restriction of sales by auction—the 
more ready mode of selling property at its 
value—there would be a great increase of 
the property really put up to sale and 
actually disposed of by this mode of transfer. 
The auctioneer, therefore, would have a 
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very large increase of business throughout 

the country, arising from the simple cir- 

cumstance, that there would be no obstacle 

to the disposal of property. He would 

also be relieved from other burdens ; for in 

addition to the 5/. duty which he was 
obliged to pay, he was obliged to furnish 

annual bonds to the Excise, with sureties 
for the payment of the duties which passed 
through his hands. These bonds were an 
annual expense, independent of the expense 
which was always incident to requiring 
parties to be sureties. By the removal of 
the duty the auctioneer was exempted from 
those onerous burdens to which he was 
subject with a view to the prevention of 
fraud—he was relieved from the necessity 
of giving and receiving notices, and was 
no longer responsible to Government for 
large amounts—he was no longer obliged 
to keep complicated books of accounts, and 
transmit them for the satisfaction of the 
Excise, not merely on those sales on which 
the duties were levied, but those on which 
duties were due. Taking these circum- 
stances into consideration, it was his firm 
belief that the charge of 15/. would not be 
so much as that which was now the ordi- 
nary duty paid by auctioneers. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving,— 


“ That it is the opinion of this Committee 
that all the Duties of Excise now payable in re- 
spect of Sales by Auction, and on Licenses to 
be taken out by Auctioneers, shall cease.” 


Mr. Hawes asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had considered the brokers in 
the city of London, and other great com. 
mercial towns? These brokers belonged 
to houses where there were several part- 
ners. Hitherto it had been the practice 
for one partner to take out a license, and 
to sell the commodities which they sold 
under one single license. [Ele understood 
the First Lord of the Treasury to have 
said that the license was to be raised 
from 5i., the present amount, to 165i. 
each. Now, if every member of these 
brokers’ firms was to take out a separate 
license, the amount which they would 
have to pay, instead of 5/., would be 451. 
He would, therefore, ask if it was the in- 
tention of the right hon, Gentleman that 
each member of a firm should be com- 
pelled to take out a license? If such was 
not the intention, an announcement of the 
fact would remove the apprehensions 
which were now entertained on this head 
by many parties in the city of London. 
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that the person taking out the license 
and belonging to a firm, had necessaril 
the right to sell; but that if two or three 
members of a firm were engaged in sellin 
by auction, each of them would be ob. 
liged to take out the license. Were that 
not the case, what would be the conse. 
quence? There would be a combination 
of auctioneers in little societies, one of 
whom would have the license, and the 
others not. It was only the individual 
that sold by auction that was liable to 
pay the license, 

Mr. Bankes felt that in offering a reply 
to the statement of his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer he was 
by no means called upon to make out that 
no benefit would result from the removal 
of the tax proposed to be remitted, because 
no tax or impost whatever could be removed 
without occasioning a benefit to some party. 
He trusted that he should place himself in 
the position he wished to occupy on that 
oceasion, by being enabled to satisfy the 
House that he could propose a greater and 
more efficient relief, with the same sum of 
money, by retaining this duty as it stood, 
for the present at least, and by relieving 
those who at the present moment were 
suffering severely by the pressure of a 
heavy impost. He felt more particularly 
called upon at the present time to offer this 
substitute to the House, because with re- 
ference to those propositions which now 
stood before the House for its consideration, 
and more especially some that were pro 
posed by his right hon. Friend at the head 
of the Home Office, there were burdensof 
the most serious nature to be imposed upon 
the landed interest. He adverted more 
particularly to those measures which stood 
for consideration on that day se’nnight= 
the Bill of his right hon. Friend, by which 
he proposed to regulate the Fees of Justices 
Clerks, and of Clerks of the Peace, and the 
Parochial Settlement Bill. These met 
sures might, perhaps, deserve, and vely 
probably, from the support which the Go 
vernment usually received in that House, 
would receive the sanction of the Hous. 
But it was right that they should be aware 
of the burdens which these measures would 
inevitably occasion; and he must tell bis 
right hon. Friends that they would place the 
agricultural Members in rather an um 
and invidious position, if, when they pr 
posed measures which the agricult 
Members wished to support, they felt bound 
from circumstances to resist them on te 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


ground of the inability of their constituesl! 
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to bear the burdens which those measures 
would lay on them. The Bill of his right 
hon. Friend which related to the clerks of 
the peace and to the justices’ clerks, was one 
which, if it came into effect, would occasion a 
greatly increased degree of expense to be paid 
out of the county rates. The hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Hume) had given notice 
that he would move that all fees now re- 
ceived by these officers be abolished. If 
these fees were abolished, what would be- 
come of the fund to which the right hon. 
Gentleman looked for curtailing the ex- 
pense which this Bill proposed to place 
upon the counties? He would remind his 
right hon. Friend that officers of this kind 
to be efficient, and to sustain a proper de- 
gree of dignity, must not be ill paid, and 
must not be selected from an inferior station 
in life. The Legislature must be prepared 
to give these officers ample salaries—sala- 
ries worthy of the ambition of such men 
as the country would desire to see placed in 
those positions. Not only the clerks of the 
peace, but the clerks of petty sessions also, 
should be men of that degree of station 
and character possessed generally by those 
who now filled these offices, but who com- 
plained that their pay was not a sufficient 
remuneration for their trouble, that pay 


being composed of those fees and other 
means of scanty emolument which were 
now complained of. It was time that fees 
were done away with; but if they were 
done away with, there would come a new 


burden on the county rates. He, there- 
fore, earnestly entreated his right hon. 
Friends, before they completed their finan- 
cial arrangements, which disposed of the 
whole of their surplus revenue, to consider 
well the effect of this measure, which they 
now intended to carry ; beneficial he ad- 
mitted it to be in itself, but which must 
necessarily be attended with expense. With 
respect to the other measure—of which he 
could not speak with the same praise as he 
Was ready to bestow upon the first—he 
meant the new Law of Settlement—it was 
one to which he looked with the greatest 
degree of alarm, and one to which he could 
Rot promise any degree of support. With 
Tespect to that measure, he begged leave 
to remind his right hon. Friend, that in ad- 
dition to other serious disadvantages, a 
great deal of additional expense would be 
entailed by it upon the agricultural inter- 
est; if that measure were carried into 
effect, it would occasion a very considerable 
ictease in the poor rates; for if, by 
Wuioa settlements, instead of parochial 
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settlements, they threw all the poor into 
one large mass, instead of into smaller 
masses, such as they were now congre- 
gated in, they would take away that 
stimulus which now incited persons residing 
in separate parishes to provide, as it 
was their interest to do, employment 
for the poor, each in their own parish, 
instead of allowing them to go to the 
union workhouse. He claimed no merit 
to the agriculturists for determining rather 
to employ the poor than to allow them to 
go to the workhouse. He was aware that 
they were open to the attacks of those who 
were ready to say that they did so from the 
most selfish motives. He was ready to 
admit, if no better motive cou!d be alleged 
for them, or if there were those who wished 
to impute only that motive which was 
least honourable, that the agriculturists 
acted from a selfish motive, as it was for 
their interest to employ the labourer rather 
than allow him to go to the workhouse. 
When the law should be altered, as his 
right hon. Friend proposed to alter it, that 
motive would cease, and the conduct which 
it originated on the part of the agricul- 
turists towards the poor would cease 
also. There was thus another consi- 
derable burden to be apprehended, and 
they would find the poor rates again mount- 
ing up rapidly, as the returns would show 
which would be laid upon the Table. He 
must be allowed to tell his right hon. 
Friend that when he referred with so much 
triumph to the apparently diminished rates, 
he adverted to that which was in truth a 
very fallacious statement of the expenses 
with which the agriculturists were charged 
with reference to the relief of the poor, be- 
cause the payment of those sums now paid 
in the way of finding employment for the 
poor—those sums now disbursed for labour 
not absolutely required, was in reality but 
another mode of paying to the poor rate, 
although such payments did not appear in 
the Returns which were laid upon the 
Table. It was, therefore, very premature 
for them to congratulate themselves on the 
apparent diminution in the amount of the 
poor rates. The agriculturists were paying 
for labour which they did not require. 
[‘* Hear!”] That they were doing so was 
perfectly true—they were paying for la- 
bour which they did not require, rather 
than that those whom they thus employed 
should go to the union workhouse. If the 
contemplated change in the law of settle- 
ment should be made, they would see the 
amount of the poor rates ouce more increase 
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—the sums now paid by the agriculturists 

would again appear in the shape of poor 

rates, instead of being paid, as at present, 

for the employment of labour. Ina union 

of large extent it would be absolutely im- 

practicable to treat the poor as the agricul- 

turists dealt with them in their parishes. 

He ventured to hope, therefore, that Min- 

isters would consider this point in their 

financial scheme ; and that, with reference 

to those measures which they were now 

bringing before the House, with the 

certainty of laying additional burdens 
upon the agricultural interest, they would 

pause, at least for a time, and con- 

sent rather to retain those duties which 

they now designed to remit, until they well 
considered the consequences of those new 
burdens which they were about to throw 
more particularly on the agricultural in- 
terest. He would advert to another im- 
portant matter, which he understood was 
now under the consideration of Government 
—the establishment of lunatic asylums. 

A measure with reference to this import- 
ant object should be considered and adopted 
with the smallest possible delay. In the 
county which he had the honour to repre- 
sent he was happy to say that they had 
anticipated the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. They had there voluntarily estab- 
lished such an asylum, which they kept up 
at a heavy expense, and there was none 
which they were more proud, more happy 
to pay. It was one of the results of the 
New Poor Law, that they must have these 
asylums in every county, or misery and 
additional evils would be visited upon those 
who were unfortunately so afflicted as to 
require such places of refuge. There was 
another project now proposed, which came 
as an additional charge upon the county 
rate. The hon. Member for Lymington 
had charge of a bill for abolishing smoke ; 
for carrying out the provisions of which 
inspectors were to be appointed at the 
county sessions, and paid, as he presumed, 
out of the county purse. Museums of 
art were to be established; and they, in 
the same way, were to be paid out of the 
rates. When they were making these 
charges on the county purse, they should 
at least have the prudence and the kindness 
to take care that that purse should be de- 
cently replenished. He had adverted to 
those new burdens which might be antici- 
pated ; but he must also tell the House 
that those which already existed pressed in 
a very heavy manner on the persons liable to 
pay the county rate, who were frequently of 
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the poorest means. He could not entirely 
agree with his righthon. Friend (Sir James 
Graham), when he said that it was a mat. 
ter of indifference whether these charges 
were paid out of the consolidated fund or 
out of the county rate. There was a dif. 
ference between their being paid out of 
the consolidated fund and being defrayed 
by direct taxes levied for the purpose. To 
show the mode in which the county rate 
sometimes pressed upon the poorer classes, 
he would read to the House a letter which 
he had that morning received from a guar. 
dian of the Dorchester Union, to which he 
would particularly call the attention of his 
tight hon. Friend Sir James Graham, 
The right hon. Member read the letter, as 
follows :— 


“In some parishes, as for instance ina 
parish in this neighbourhood, the levy of poor 
rate, including of course, county rate, is felt as 
a great burden by the poor. The land in the 
parish being much of it in the hands of small 
proprietors has been used for building cottages 
on, and a great many dwellings for labourers 
and poor mechanics and tradesmen have been 
erected there. The parochial authorities, under 
the direction of the vestry, always apply to the 
magistrates for those poor persons inhabiting 
those small tenements to be excused from the 
poor rate if they belong to the parish; butif 
they belong elsewhere they do not, and the 
payment of the poor rates falls very heavily on 
some so situated. Last week, an old black. 
smith, who rents one of those tenements at dl. 
a year, but does not belong to the parish, 
applied to ine (as the blacksmith in this parish 
is his brother) for assistance towards paying his 
poor rate. He only earns about 5s. a week, on 
which he and a daughter in bad health, have 
to live, and his rate amounted to between 
4s. 6d. and 5s. This, of course, was a heavy 
demand on an income of 5s. a week ; and there 
have been many cases before us as magistrates 
which (under the Act of Parliament) we could 
not excuse without the recommendation of the 
vestry, and that recommendation is generally 
withheld except to a settled parishioner.” 


His right hon. Friend said that this wasone 
of a class of cases which his new Bill would 
remedy. Perhaps it might ; but in his opia- 
ion that Bill would produce infinitely more 
mischief than good. The object he had in 
view in reading the statement with which 
he had just troubled the House—and he 
had many others in his hand of a similar 
character, which he could read if they were 
needed as further proof — was to show 
that this rate pressed on the poor, with 
great severity, For that reason, if for,n? 
other, he was induced to say that the 1 
mission of the county rates, to an amouat 
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equal to that of the tax which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government now proposed to re- 
mit, would occasion a much greater de- 

e of benefit to the country, as it would 
be a benefit which would reach the hum- 
bler classes of the people, and would 
ive more general satisfaction. Indeed, he 
should be able to show, when he came to 
touch upon the auction duty, that although 
they might relieve and benefit some by 
their measure, many were, nevertheless, 
extremely dissatisfied with what they pro- 
posed. He had but very slender grounds 
of hope that he should be able to effect a 
change of opinion on this subject in the 
occupants of the Ministerial Bench. With 
respect to the Bench opposite, he might 
have better grounds for hoping that he 
would find those who would concur with 
him, because it was during the existence of 
the Government of which the noble Lord 
the Member for London was a Member, 
that was first originated the principle of 
giving a degree of assistance to the county 
rate, in behalf of which he (Mr. Bankes) now 
asked fur a still larger relief. The noble 
Lord considered it but reasonable and just 
that relief should be given to the agri- 
cultural interest in respect of payments 
and charges falling hardly upon them, 
which were for the benefit of the com- 
munity at large. He would not speak so 
particularly with respect to the case of pro- 
secutions. He might admit that it was 
right that the magistrates of counties, who 
had the superintendence of prosecutions, 
should have a direct interest in guarding 
against any extravagance, and, above all, 
against the effects of too great a love for 
prosecutions. With respect to those charges 
which applied to parties after conviction, 
when juries had found against them, it 
was not unreasonable — seeing that the 
public at large was interested in the mat- 
terswhich caused those charges—that the 
expenses attending such conviction should 
be shared by the community. He should 
say, therefore, with respect to the charges 
of gaols, and of convictions, a much larger 
Proportion than had as yet been allowed 
might reasonably be expected to the re- 


lief of the county rate. There was an- | 


other class of Members in the House to 
Which he would also venture to apply— 
he meant those who were proud to be 
tanked under the denomination of the 
Anti-Corn Law League. He did not de- 
spair of having their assistance on that 
Sccasion, because he was not one of those 
who ‘considered that those hon, Members 
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were intentionally hostile to the agricul- 
tural interest. He believed that what 
they said they believed to be true—that 
they wished well to that interest ; and 
when they charged them (the agricul- 
turists) with being blind to their own 
interests, he would give them every credit 
for having no intention to molest or 
to injure the agriculturists as a body, 
although individuals sometimes fell under 
their censure and animadversion. He was 
inclined to believe that they considered 
that the prosperity of the agriculturist was 
interwoven with their own. He admitted 
that if the condition of the agriculturists 
were more prosperous, the home market 
for cotton would be more prosperous than 
it was at present. With reference to this 
subject he would refer to the last trades’ 
circular of Manchester, which said,— 


“ That the condition of the market, during 
the early part of the last month, continued to 
preserve its vigour, and that full prices had 
been maintained—that within the last fort- 
night, however, a marked change had taken 
place, and that a dulness, with a drooping 
aspect as to prices, had succeeded—and that 
this alteration was attributabie to several 
causes, amongst which, as respected home 
consumption, might be mentioned, the in- 
creased deterioration in the condition of the 
agricultural population. 


He would, therefore, urge those hon. 
Members, if from no higher motive than 
a desire for the furtherance of their own 
interests, to aid in removing this depression 
as far as lay in their power; and although 
it was true it was but for little he asked, 
that was no reason why they should refuse 
the good which they might, perhaps, ridi- 
cule as being too small. He was ready to 
meet any sneers which might be offered 
in regard to the amount of relief which he 
solicited at their hands. It was perfectly 
true that he might, on the same grounds 
as those on which he made this application, 
have joined the hon. and learned Member 
for Bath, when he proposed to fix on the 
property of Ireland the Income Tax which 
was paid by the property of England. The 
proposition was perfectly just and reason- 
able in point of principle, and would, if 
carried, have afforded additional means of 
aiding those whose distressed condition he 
was now bringing under their consider- 
ation. But he, for one, did not consider 
it right to give his support to that propo- 
sition, nor did he regret that he withheld 
it. Undoubtedly, if the Income Tax were 
to be continued as a permanent tax, the 
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extending it to Ireland would be a fit sub-; was not properly accounted for. He was 


ject for future consideration. He had re- 
frained from offering opposition to the re- 
mission of the duty on cotton wool; but 
he was not so sanguine as to believe that 
the slightest decrease of the price of cotton 
garments would accrue to the labourers 
from the duty being taken off. He had 
no wish, however, to interfere with any 
proposition which might affect the manu- 
facturing interests; but if he had waited 
until the whole financial schemes of the 
Government had been completed, and then 


came forward with an abstract proposition, | 


complaining of the county rates, he would 
have been met by his Friends on that side 
of the House, and by many of his Friends 


on the other side, who would ask him why | 


he had not come forward at an earlier pe- 
riod with this application, He believed 
that his right hon. Friends were not aware 


of the extent of the distress in the agricul- | 


tural districts, nor of the precise extent to 
which the burden of the county rate pres- 
sed upon the agricultural interest. ‘That 


pressure was mitigated in some degree by 
the attention and care of the magistrates, 
in excusing those from paying who, they 
were satisfied, were unable to pay; but 
many of those who did pay were persons, 


who could little afford the rate, and whom 
it was their desire to excuse if it were in 
their power. 
to fix new burdens upon this same fund, 
he felt it to be his duty, before the whole 
of the surplus at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment was disposed of, at least to make 
his right hon. Friends acquainted with the 
fact, that they could not carry out their pro- 


jects, some of which, he admitted, should if 
possible be carried out, and fix the burden | 


of them upon the county funds, without 
creating a degree of distress in the agri- 
cultural districts which they were unable 
to bear. He was surprised to hear, on the 
part of the right hon. Baronet the Home 
Secretary, the other night, an attack on 
the manner in which counties generally 
kept their accounts; and he would now 
request the attention of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Montrose more par- 
ticularly to what he was going to say. It 
was charged upon the counties that thoy 
kept their accounts ; in a slovenly manner. 
As regarded the county with which he 
was connected, the very contrary was the 
ease. He held the balance sheet of the 
county in his hand, and could say with 
confidence that there was not a shilling, 
not a sixpence in that balance sheet which 


When he saw new projects | 


satisfied that every attention was paid to 
‘this subject that the most correct financier 
could possibly require ; and he really be. 
lieved that the hon. Member for Montrose 
himself would approve of the mode in 
| which the balance sheet to which he re. 
| ferred had been made out. He offered the 
House a proposition for suspending the 
proposed remission of the duty which was 
‘bringing at the present moment about 
| 300,000/. a year to the Public Exchequer, 
| He was aware that from the remission 
which had taken place in other dutiesa 
considerable sum had also been placed at 
the disposal of his right hon. Friend, who 
had placed a large number of the officers 
of Excise on half pay, and that a great 
| many more might yet probably be so dis. 
posed of, and thus a larger sum still be 
left at his disposal very soon. Ministers 
had given relief to those who were most 
| proud and prosperous—the manufacturers ; 
| they ought, then, to give relief also to the 
agriculturists—to those who were so de- 
pressed ; and he did not know why relief 
should be refused to them. He demanded 
it not only because the agriculturists were 
distressed, but because their claims to relief 
were just. As to the auction duties, he 
could assure the Government that it was 
a species of remission that did not meet 
with universal approbation. He had re 
ceived letters from country auctioneers— 
| letters not sought for by him; but these 
| letters, coming from different parts of the 
| country, all expressed a hope that every 
| resistance would be made to the farther 
| progress of this measure, as it would be 
injurious to some, and ruinous to others; 
| that is, it would drive them to some other 
| mode of employment. There were in Eng- 
land about 4,000 auctioneers; about 509 
| of these took out the larger license, the 
| remainder had but the 51. license, and yet 
| the Government proposed to make all those 
persons pay 15/. They could not do that; 
and many of them he was assured would 
abandon their occupation. But, then, those 
who should consent to pay the duty, must 
get an indemnity from some person 
course the duty must ultimately be paid by 
those who employed them ; and who were to 
employ them? Why, the agriculturists: 
those who were now exempt if they sold 
on their own premises, the Government 
proposed now to make them pay—and this 
it was said, was a benefit to agriculturists 
It was supposed by the right hon. Gentle. 
man that it was a benefit to the farmer 
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to sell elsewhere rather than on his pre- 
mises. In that the right hon. Gentleman 
was wrong. Farming stock sold much 
better on the farm than anywhere else. 
It had been urged as an absurdity in the 
present regulation of the auction duty, that 
when the first importer of articles sold 
them by auction, he was liable to no auc- 
tion duty ; but that the second possessor of 
these same articles, if desirous of selling 
them by auction, could not do so without 
incurring the amount of duty. But it was 
quite a mistake to suppose that any ab- 
surdity was involved in a regulation made in 
accordance with the plainest rule of justice. 
The first importer does not pay an auction 
duty upon those imported, because he has 
already paid the customs’ import duty on 
these very articles; and it could not be 
considered very reasonable to charge him 
with two rates of duty in reference to one 
commercial transaction. But now what 
is it that is to be done? The corn and flour 
that is brought from abroad, having been 
already relieved from the greater portion 
of the customs’ duty, is to be relieved en- 
tirely from the auction duty, if parted with 
by that mode of sale. And yet we are 
informed by the Members of the Govern- 
ment that this is a change which will have 
the effect of benefiting the agricultural 
interest! The foundation of this portion 
of the Budget was a Report prepared by 
Sir Henry Parnell, in furtherance of a 
plan of his, by which all Excise duties 
were to be entirely altered or abolished ; a 
Report which had been submiited to the 
House some years ago, but which had 
never been offered for the adoption of the 
House, by any of the different Governments 
that had been in power during that period 
until now. And it was a fit subject for 
observation, that in the very outset of this 

€port, an erroneous impression was con- 
veyed in regard tothe originof thistax. Any 
one who should give implicit credit to this 
Report would be induced to believe that 
this was a tax imposed at a time of great 
emergency, without consideration, or even 
with the consciousness of those who im- 
Posed it, that the tax was in principle a 
bad one ; but such impressions are very far 
from the truth. This tax was proposed 

one who, though not a very successful 
tinister, was yet far from being discre- 
dited on subjects of finance. Lord North 
thus expressed himself, when proposing the 
auction duty in the year 1777: “ This tax 
(he said) was intended to answer more 


purposes than those of mere finance. 
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Auctions were multiplied of late years in 
all parts of the kingdom, to that excess, as 
to be very mischievous to every fair trader ; 
and in many cases were attended with 
circumstances of gross fraud and imposi- 
tion. But even where they were accom- 
panied with no such circumstances, they 
were fair objects of taxation, and were 
already taxed in Holland, the country in 
Europe where the public burdens were 
most judiciously laid on. He believed it 
would be a very productive tax, but he 
should take it at 37,0001."—Such was the 
statement of Lord North when introducing 
this tax; a tax which was adopted by Mr. 
Pitt, and being raised in amount, produced 
at this day a revenue of 300,000/., without 
complaint from any one single individual. 
As to the auctioneers who were making 
large fortunes, he had no doubt but that 
the removal of this tax would be popular 
amongst them; and he was quite aware, 
that if not the authors, they were, at all 
events, the promoters of the scheme. The 
auctioneers of a humbler class, however, 
had a right to expect some consideration 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
He believed that if they went through the 
whole body of auctioneers, they would find 
all except the five hundred who now pay the 
higher duty opposed to the change. It 
would gratify only those who had attained 
considerable eminence, and who, filling a 
high situation in their rank in life, did not 
require pecuniary aid; it would injure a 
very large and estimable class of country 
auctioneers, whose case deserved considers 
ation; and it would confer no_ benefit 
whatever upon the agriculturists. One 
word with respect to the sale of landed 
property. His right hon. Friend said that 
the tax was obnoxious on account of there 
being so many exemptions. He did not 
comprehend the full force of that argument. 
The tax was not obnoxious to those who 
were exempt from its operation. If the 
ground upon which the alteration was 
proposed was the evasions practised with 
reference to revenue, that was a reason 
which he could understand. But his 
right hon. Friend seemed to rest the 
chief force of his argument on the ex- 
treme trouble which the tax caused to 
public officers; but he really could not 
consider that as a valid ground. Besides, 
this tax belonged rather to the Customs 
than to the Excise Department ; and, by 
transferring the management of it from 
one to the other, all the mischiefs com- 
plained of would at once be obviated. In 
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reply to the objection that landed estates 
were not generally sold by auction, but 
were resorted to only as a mode of ascer- 
taining their value, he might observe that 
practical suggestions had been made, in 
the very Report now before them, the 
adoption of which would remove that evil. 
It would be very easy to exempt landed 
estates from the auction duty, and to sub- 
stitute a graduated stamp duty, which 
would be a security against all evasion of 
that nature. Admitting, then, as he did 
at the outset, that some persons might 
derive benefit from the proposed remission 
of duty, he thought he had shown that 
not a few would be greatly injured; and, 
striking a balance between the benefit con- 
ferred by the remission, and the benefit 
which, if they refrained from making this 
alteration, Her Majesty’s Government 
might confer by other means, he ventured 
to hope that his right hon. Friends would 
think this matter worthy of reconsideration ; 
and it was for the purpose of giving them 
the opportunity for that reconsideration 
that he should pursue the course of which 
he had given notice, by taking the sense 
of the House upon this subject. 

Mr. M. Gibson said, that in some of the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down he, for one, perfectly coin- 
cided. His hon. Friends on that side of 
the House who thought with him in refer- 
ence to these matters, were no less anxious 
to see the landlord, the farmer, and the 
labourer in a prosperous state than the hon. 
Gentleman who had introduced this dis- 
cussion ; but they differed from him en- 
tirely as to the means of promoting their 
prosperity. That hon. Gentleman had 
come forward seeking, as he told them, re- 
lief for the agricultural industry of the 
country ; and his proposal had, he said, at 
any rate, the recommendation of being a 
modest one. Now, he thought he could 
show the hon. Gentleman that his proposal 
was not calculated to benefit the agricultu- 
ral interest ; and, further, that it was any 
thing but a modest proposal. Why, what 
was the agricultural interest > When they 
spoke of the landed interest, did they mean 
the agricultural labourer, or the farmer, 
or the landed proprietor? If the hon. Gen- 
tleman used the expression in reference to 
the agricultural labourer, he was utterly 
at a loss to understand how any remission 
of local taxation could possibly benefit per- 
sons of that class. And even if it would, 
he did not know why that should be the 
peculiar moment selected in preference to 
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other periods for dealing with the distregg 
of the agricultural labourer. His distresg 
was chronic; but he contended that a 
the present time his condition was a shade 
better than it had been at former periods, 
in consequence of the cheapness of food 
aud the abundance of provisions. Let a 


| Motion be brought forward for removing 


the permanent distress of that class, and he 
would unite with its proposers most cor 
dially ; but when he was told that by 
leaving the auction duties in their present 
state, by taking off certain local taxation 
and county rates, and by interfering in 
some way with lunatic asylums, they 
would benefit the great body of agricul. 
tural labourers in this country, he must 
say that he was urged to exercise a degree 
of faith in the hon. Gentleman’s infallibi- 
lity—for the appeal was not made to his 
reason—which in a matter of this kind it 
was not usual to expect. Then, with re- 
gard to the farmer, how did the county 
rates affect his interest ? He was himself a 
distressed agriculturist; he was also a 
justice of the peace, and he knew some- 
thing of the manner of dealing with 
county rates. When farmers had asked to 
have their interests represented with re- 
spect to the levying of the county rates 
and county expenses generally, landed 
proprietors themselves had said to them, 
* You don’t pay these county rates; they 
come out of the rent.” And they were 
quite right in the statement. If the hon. 
Gentleman opposite would take the trouble 
of reading the able Report on Local Taxa- 
tion which had been laid on the Table of 
that House, he would find the Commis- 
sioners distinctly telling him that county 
rates, poor rates, rates for lunatic asylums, 
and all the local burdens which the hon, 
Member had mentioned, were merely por- 
tions of rent intercepted before they found 
their way from the pocket of the tenant 
into that of the owner of the land. What 
you take from local burdens would ulti- 
mately be added to landlord’s rent. Well, 
then, what possible benefit could it be to 
the farmer, if he were the distressed party 
whom it was sought to relieve, to deal 
with local taxation? Who was the third 
party connected with the agricultural in- 
terest whom it was proposed to relieve? 
Why, the landed proprietor himself 
Therefore, he maintained, that he’ had 
made out his case. When the’ hon. Gen- 
tleman came there to ask them not to take 
off a tax which pressed upon the commu- 
nity, but, instead of this, to put money 
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into the pockets of the landed proprietors, 
he thought he was entitled to say, that the 
proposal was at Jeast not a modest one. 
He confessed, that it appeared to him to 
have as little of the character of modesty, 
and as much of what he should call cool 
assurance, as any proposal that had ever 
been made within the walls of that House. 
He was not using an expression which he 
meant to be in the slightest degree offen- 
sive to the hon. Gentleman ; but he must 
deal with matters as he found them, and 
he told him at once that these propositions 
to benefit the tenant farmer and the agri- 
cultural labourer, merely by adding to 
rent, were propositions which, when once 
understood, must bring discredit on the 
landed proprietors of the whole country. 
Being himself connected in some degree 
with that class, he totally repudiated such 
propositions. He said that the owners of 
land were the parties who were bound to 
pay these local rates. Those rates came, 
as they ought to do, out of rent ; and they 
had no right whatever to ask that rates 
levied for local purposes should be placed 
on the shoulders of any portion of the 
community but themselves. It should be 
recollected that the manufacturing towns 
and districts paid county rates. They did 
not claim to have the burden of the county 


rates which they paid, and justly paid, 
transferred to others. And neither, on the 
other hand, would they consent to have 
the portion of county-rates paid by land- 


lords imposed upon them. He believed it 
could be proved, if they went into the de- 
tails of this question, that, in consequence 
of the mode of assessment, a larger propor- 
tion of the county rates was imposed upon 
the population of towns than upon the 
owners of land; but, as that was not the 
question for discussion on that occasion, he 
would not then enter into it. He attri- 
buted this movement of the hon. Gentle- 
man—and a most unfortunate movement 
it Was—to a pressure from without, which 
he could not withstand, and which obliged 
him to do something. He had seen a let- 
ter in a country paper the other day, in 
which it was said that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had let grease and lard slip through 
their fingers, and the question was asked, 
what did they mean to do next? They 
Were not, said the writer, doing their duty 
to those who had sent them to Parliament. 
The present debate was, he supposed, an 
effort to recover lost favour. Such propo- 
sitions, however, as that of the hon. Gen- 
tleman would not have the desired effect. 
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The tenant farmer and the agricultural 
labourer were too shrewd not to perceive 
the game which was being played ; and this 
attempt, therefore, to restore confidence 
would fail. Nor did he believe that they 
would succeed in persuading the tenant 
farmers of England that the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government 
had betrayed the agricultural interest. He 
had never been at all inclined to that opin- 
ion. His view; in reference to this question of 
treachery was this—Gentlemen had chosen 
for election purposes, to get up a cry in 
reference to the agricultural interest. It 
was quite impossible that the Administra- 
tion could carry into effect the extreme 
views which the farmers were told they 
might expect to see developed ; and hon. 
Gentlemen were now suffering the conse- 
quences of having tampered with the 
county constituencies, and persuaded them 
that a policy would be pursued by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment which he never said would be pursued. 
So far from the right hon. Gentleman hav- 
ing held out such expectations, he recollected 
passages of his speeches when in opposition, 
which embodied the same free-trade prin- 
ciples which he had expounded since he 
had been in power. He remembered the 
right hon. Gentleman saying, in 1839, that 
the Corn Law formed no element in esti- 
mating the value of land. In the same 
manner, politicians in the manufacturing 
districts had practised on the credulity of 
constituents, and persuaded them that the 
right hon. Gentleman would go much fur- 
ther in the direction of free trade than he 
had yet been disposed to go; and upon 
such persons also similar consequences were 
being visited. Now, he would advise hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to endeavour to lead 
their tenantry to the belief that the Corn 
Law and the protective system could not 
last, instead of leading them to believe that 
this or that Minister would adhere to 
whatever policy they might choose to pro- 
pound for election purposes. This proposed 
exemption from local taxation was entirely 
a landlords’ question. If the people of 
England were to bring ia their Bill 
against the landed interest, it would com- 
pletely astound them. Nobody, without 
examining, could have the slightest idea of 
the amount of exemptions from taxation 
which that interest enjoyed then, and had 
enjoyed for a long period. A great deal 
was said about the National Debt, and of 
the public taxes raised to pay the interest 
of it. But the landlords never told them 
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that they themselves received the advantage 
of a great portion of the money which was 
expended in the creation of that debt. A 
large part of that debt was incnrred in the 
purchase of corn, of timber, and of the ne- 
cessaries of life. All these articles were 
purchased at high prices, owing to the war. 
Those high prices brought extraordinary 
profits into the pockets of the landed pro- 
prietors ; and the landed interest, in the 
shape of immense profits, received a large 
portion of that money, the expenditure of 
which had caused what was called the Na- 
tional Debt. Mr. Deacon Hume, whose 
opinions were so often quoted as authority 
in that House, instead of speaking of the 
landowners as a distressed body, said that 
the possession of an estate of 5,000/. a year 
ought to imply, as a matter of course, the 
possession of 50,000/, consols. But what 
had been the course pursued by landed 
proprietors? Their increased incomes had 
been made the means of obtaining further 
mortgages. Instead of dealing with in- 


come as a sort of capital, they had chosen 
to live up to it; and, having mortgaged 
their property, they now called upon Par- 
liament to persevere in a system of policy 
which would keep up the price of corn, and 
enable them to pay the interest of the large 


sums which they had raised through war 
prices. The bill of charges, if brought 
against the landed interest, would be per- 
fectly awful to contemplate. It was of all 
rash proceedings the most rash for hon. 
Gentlemen to come to that House to ask 
on behalf of landed proprietors exemptions 
from taxation. Why, he contended that the 
local rates were no taxes at all. None of the 
local burdens appeared in the shape of taxes. 
The land was reserved in the first instance, 
subject to such impositions ; and they could 
have no possible claim whatever on the 
community at large for compensation. 
They had Corn Laws and monopolies of 
various kinds, and they were sheltered 
round with a variety of privileges. The 
Church, for instance, was theirs. ‘They 
had a great portion of the patronage of the 
Church ; they had all the privileges of the 
Court ; they had all the advantages of no- 
minating Ministers, and keeping them in 
power; they had the whole diplomatic 
service at their disposal. So that their 
broad acres not only grew wheat, and bar- 
ley, and oats, but places, and pensions, and 
sinecures. The possession of these acres 
was the great qualification for favour with 
the Administraticn; that was the certifi- 
cate by which they obtained place and pen« 
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|sions. He asked them to consider whether 
|the day was not approaching when the 
‘mercantile community in this country 
| would ask to be placed on a level with them 
jin the social scale; whether they could 
|now tax the credulity of the people by 
| persuading them that they bore more than 
|their fair share of the burdens of the 
| State? In conclusion, he called upon hon, 
| Gentlemen not to interrupt any longer the 
| public business by making claims which 
_ could not be maintained. For himself, being 
at all times anxious to relieve the country 
from undue taxation, he must say that he 
saw no ground whatever for resisting the 
proposal of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Mr. Stafford O’ Brien: The hon. Mem. 
ber for Manchester had given not only a 
slight interruption to business, but some 
little sketch also of the future plans and 
schemes of the Anti-Corn Law League; 
for it was evident that, having been unsuc« 
cessful for seven years in endeavouring to 
effect the repeal of the Corn Law, they 
were now going to try what they could 
do by attacking the Church and the 
Court. Wishing them success on this 
occasion—hon. Gentlemen too often com- 
mitted the error of cheering too soon— 
wishing them success in their future 
undertaking equal to that which had at 
tended their past exertions, he might 
be permitted to observe that, though the 
hon. Member for Manchester had an- 
nounced himself as a prophet, he could not 
as yet declare himself to be the prophet of 
a fulfilled prediction. He said that the 
agricultural constituencies were disap- 
pointed, and wearied and disgusted with 
their Members. But he had not brought 
forward one single proof in support of the 
assertion. He had simply alluded to one 
letter in a “country newspaper.” Did 
not the elections that took place as vacan- 
cies occurred in the country representation 
show distinctly whether or not those con- 
stituencies were at all inclining towards 
the policy or the principles of the Anti- 
Corn Law League? Did the elections to 
fill up vacancies in Kent or Wiltshire prove 
that the farmers were disposed to believe 
that the system of protection ought to be 
abandoned, and free trade prevail in its 
stead? He had come down for the purpose 
of opposing the Motion of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Bankes), and he must say that his in- 
tention was not altered by the speech of his 
hon. Friend. His hon. Friend had alluded 
to several Bills that had not yet gone into 
Committee ; and had taken the extraordi- 
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nary course of recommending that the pro- 
ceeds of a certain tax should be appropriated 
to pay the expenses to which counties would 
be put by the operation of certain Acts, not 
one of which he could be answerable for. 
Another reason which he had for opposing 
his hon. Friend’s proposition was, that 
though not quite so definite or so clear, it 
was in principle the very same proposition 
that the hon. Member for Somersetshire 
(Mr. Miles) had brought before the House, 
and to which he (Mr. O’Brien) gave bis 
support. That question having been once 
decided by a large majority of the House, 
he did not think it would tend to forward 
public business, or benefit any class, again 
to open a discussion upon it. No man was 
more convinced of the importance of the 
question of local taxation than he was; but 
in entering upon its discussion now they 
kept the country in needless suspense ; 
whilst introducing it merely incidentally 
in connexion with other subjects, they pre- 
judiced any opinion which might exist in 
the country with reference to it, and failed 
to do justice to its merits. Therefore, be- 
cause he was anxious to reserve himself for 
the discussion of this important question on 
its own merits, he should oppose the Mo- 
tion of hishon. Friend. If his hon. Friend 
carried his proposition, the agriculturists 
would not be the nearer to getting the 
money, which would be only thrown on the 
floor of the House for a general scramble 
between hon. Gentlemen, who, his hon. 
Friend might be quite certain, would not 
be willing to let so fat and fleshy a bone 
be carried off by him without a struggle. 
For those reasons, he would give his hearty 
opposition to the proposition. 

Mr. F. T. Baring did not agree with 
hishon. Friend the Member for Manchester 
(Mr. M. Gibson) that the discussion of the 
present question was an unnecessary inter- 
tuption of the public business; on the con- 
trary, he thought it was most proper that 
they should consider a little the vote they 
were about to give. This was not to be 
looked upon as an agricultural debate ; but 
the question to be considered was, whether 
the particular tax which the Government 
proposed to take off was, under all circum- 
stances, the best to be remitted? Now what 
were the circumstances with which they 
had to deal? To meet a financial necessity, 
the House had imposed on the country a 
tax which—whatever opinion hon. Gen- 
tlemen might hold of it in preference to 
other taxes—must be admitted to be a 
harsh, a heavy, and an unequal tax. From 
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the imposition of that tax a certain surplus 
revenue had arisen; and the House hav ing 
disposed of the greater portion of that surplus 
in the remission of other taxes, were now 
called upon to consider what he believed was 
the last proposition of the Government—viz. 
to apply what still remained of the surplus 
so created to the remission of the auction 
duty, and to say whether that was the best 
mode of dealing with it. He thought the 
House was bound, in justice to the com- 
munity on whom they had imposed a heavy 
and oppressive tax, not to look upon it as 
an improper and unnecessary interruption 
of public business if hon. Members entered 
into the consideration of the question 
whether the Government had in this case 
proposed that remission of taxation which 
—and this he believed, after all, was the 
object of hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House—would give the greatest amount 
of relief to the poorer classes of the people. 
That was the view which he took of the 
Motion, and that was the question to which 
he should address himself. Hon. Gentle- 
men would forgive him if he did not enter 
into the domestic squabbles between the 
agricultural interest and the manufacturers, 
(which in modern times took the place of 
the old party contests and debates, and en- 
tered more or less into the consideration of 
almost every question that came before the 
House,) but confined himself wholly to the 
question of whether or not this was the 
best tax to take off, and, therefore, the 
best application of the remaining surplus 
with which the Government had to deal. 
They must not misunderstand the case. 
Those hon. Gentlemen who thought there 
were other modes of applying this surplus, 
which would confer a greater amount of 
public advantage than to remit the auction 
duty, must recollect that if the present 
Resolution were affirmed to-night, orders 
would be sent out to-morrow to the Excise, 
and the tax would be taken off. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not left them a very 
large surplus to play with; and this tax 
being once taken off, it would be in vain 
to propose to repeal or reduce any cther 
tax which they might consider pressed 
more heavily and unequally upon the 
people, especially the poorer classes, than 
this tax upon auctions. For his own part, 
he must at once say he did not think this 
the best tax to remit ; and though he had 
no doubt that the Resolution would be 
supported by a majority in that House, out 
of the House the general question was 
—how on earth could they have thrown 
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away 250,000/. in the reduction of the 
auction duty? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had referred to the inconveniences of this 
particular tax. No doubt there were in- 
conveniences attending it; but the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was of all men in 
the world the one who from his office 
best knew that every tax was inevitably ac- 
companied by inconveniences; and he was 
surprised at the right hon. Gentleman 
not having made out a stronger case 
of inconvenience aguinst this tax. He 
knew of no single tax against which 
a case might not be made out on the 
same ground. Then as to the harsh- 
ness and inequality of the tax—why, all 
taxes were harsh and unequal. Next to 
the discovery of the philosopher’s stone, 
there was nothing so impossible as to find 
out a tax which should be free from those 
objections. Harshness, inconvenience, and 
inequality were necessary evils in all taxa- 
tion. But the question must be considered 


in reference to the whole system of taxa- 
tion—in reference to the many taxes still 
existing that oppressed the subject—and it 
must be considered whether this was the tax 
the remission of which was best adapted to 
give relief to the people ; or whether, with 


this sum of 250,000/., they might not, by 
repealing or reducing other taxes, give a 
much greater amount of relief to that 
class of the community by whom it was 
most required? He would ask hon. Gen- 
tlemen on that side who advocated the re- 
peal of the duties on butter, on cheese, and 
on tallow, whether they would propose and 
vote for the remission of those taxes? 
[“ Hear?”] Very good; but would they 
in the first place take away the surplus, 
and having done so propose to bring the 
finances of the country again into a state 
of deficiency by reducing the duties on 
those articles? There were other taxes 
the remission of which he should prefer to 
this; and he should consequently vote 
against the Resolution. He should vote 
against this remission in order that he 
might not be misunderstood, in order that 
he might have a fund in hand to remit 
taxes more advisable to be taken off. The 
right hon. Gentleman (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) had spoken of the number 
of exceptions in the case of this duty. Now 
he was aware that there was no defending 
a tax of itself; but so far from the number 
of exceptions being a proof of the hardships 
and inequalities of the tax as existing, he 
believed in most cases they proved just the 
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contrary—they proved that the tax did not 
work severely; for by those exceptions the 
hardships and inequality which would other. 
wise exist were prevented or mitigated, 
The exceptions, then, were not of them. 
selves grounds sufficiently strong for the 
removal of this tax. He next came tocon. 
sider this tax with reference to other taxes, 
which he thought presented claims for re. 
mission. Generally speaking, when a tax 
was proposed for remission, one ground 
brought forward for its removal was, that 
it was so harsh and severe in its application 
that the complaints against it were loud 
and general; but in this case not only had no 
complaints been made, but the right hon, 
Gentleman (the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer) had distinctly told the House that 
the Government hac come to the determi- 
nation of proposing the repeal of this tax 
without any pressure from without—that 
he had heard of no complaints against it; 
but that it was selected because they 
thought it the best tax to take off. It was 
true, the opinion of the Government in the 
matter might be, in some degree, an advan- 
tage ; but he thought that, to a certain ex- 
tent, the absence of complaint showed that 
it was not the most fitting tax to abolish. 
Then, again, this was not a tax the re- 
venue from which was diminishing. The 
average annual produce of the auction 
duties in the three years 1830, 1831, and 
1832, was 233,000/. ; and the average for 
the h ree years 1842, 1843, and 1844, was 
294,000/. Seeing, then, that it was an 
increasing tax in regard to revenue, he 
thought they might fairly conclude that it 
was not so oppressive to those who had to 
pay it as to justify its remission in prefer- 
ence to other taxes. Take the taxes upon 
all other things, and leave it to any twelve 
gentlemen as a jury, and he would venture 
to say their verdict would be, that there 
was no tax you could find that had not 
quite as good a case for remission as this 
auction duty. Take the tax upon assur- 
ances—a subject which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Lincoln had taken under 
his care—and on that account he would not 
enter into detail, or trespass on the province 
of the gallant Gentleman ; but—could any 
man say that that did not present as strong 
a case for remission? But take the case of 
some other tax respecting which no nofice 
had been given, and which was therefore free 
ground. Take the duty on soap, and compare 
the claims which it had for abolition to those 
presented by the duty on auctions. In the 
case of auctions, it was said there were eX 
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ceptions: was it not so in that of soap? 
The total amount received from the 
soap duty was 1,100,000/. ; of this not less 
than a quarter of a million was paid back 
in the shape of drawbacks and other allow- 
ances. Then it was urged the auction duty 
wasoften evaded, and frauds were committed 
on the Revenue. Were therenofrauds on the 
Revenue in regard to soap? If the matter 
were inquired into, it would be found that 
there was quite as much fraud in soap asin 
auctions. Again, with regard to the public 
advantage—he believed, as he had said be- 
fore, that after all, the great object of hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House, in 
taking off duties, was to relieve as much as 
possible the poorer classes. But would any 
man tell him that the removal of the auc- 
tion duty would affect the poorer classes 
beneficially to the same extent as would 
the abolition of the soap duty? Iu the 
Report published in 1843 by the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the em- 
ployment of children in agriculture, the 
Commissioners gave a statement of the 
average expenditure of the labouring classes 
in various articles in four different places :— 
in Yorkshire, in Norfolk, in Gloucestershire, 
and in Wiltshire ; and in each of those 
counties it appeared that the cost to the 


poor of this item, soap, amounted to two 
per cent. upon their whole expenditure. 


This was a very large proportion. Then, 
what was the effect of the duty on the price 
of the article? An hon. Gentleman near 
him had furnished him with an account in 
reference to this part of the subject, from 
which it appeared that the price of a ton of 
soap, such as was generally used by the poor- 
erclasses, was about 47/. The duty was 14. 
14s., being an increase in the price of 33 per 
cent. for the purposes of revenue ; but ‘was 
that all? The auction duty, it was true, 
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advantageous torepeal than that on auctions. 
They had reduced the duty on sugar, of 
which he believed the higher classes paid a 
much greater proportion than they did of 
the soap duty. He found the consumption 
per head of soap was about 7lbs. and a 
fraction ; and by a statement which had been 
prepared by the Board of Trade, it appeared 
that the lowest consumption of sugar in 
the worst years was about 15lbs. per head. 
Now with regard to soap, he found from 
the accounts of the expenditure of the 
poor he had before quoted, that the con- 
sumption of the poor—that was, the lowest 
class of the labouring population — was 
about 3$lbs. annually ; that was in regard 
to the average consumption in the propor- 
tion of about 33lbs. to 7ilbs.; but in 
regard to sugar it was 3$lbs. to 153lbs., 
153lbs. being the average consumption. 
This calculation would give the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the means 
of judging how much larger was the pro- 
portion paid by the poor of the soap duty 
than of the sugar duty. Not that he meant 
to object to the reduction of the sugar duty 
—on the contrary, he believed the measure 
was a wise one—not as to the mode and 
means by which the alteration was effected, 
but as taking sugar as an object of reduc- 
tion of taxation. But he contended that 
a more immediate benefit would have been 
conferred on the poor if they had taken off 
the soap duty ; and that having reduced 
the duty on sugar, and having a surplus 
with which to deal, they should prefer the 
soap duty for remission to that on auctions. 
Then he came to the question of authority. 
He wished to say nothing against the Ex- 
cise Commissioners ; on the contrary, he 
believed that they had performed their 
duties to the satisfaction of all parties, and 
much to the benefit of the country ; and he 
believed that very great improvements had 


but it did not control the manufacturer, or | resulted from their inquiries. But were 
interfere with the mode in which he carried | they satisfied with the soap duty as it stood ? 
on his business; but in the case of the | On the contrary, they proposed a reduction 
soap duty, it was just the reverse. In that | of ahalfpenny a pound—the present charge 
case, the cuntrol of the Excise officer was | being 13d. a pound—and that reeommend- 
such, and necessarily such, over the manu- | ation they accompanied with a statement 
facture, that it interfered with every im- | that they believed the reduction would, 
provement of science, and every effort of the | after a short time, occasion no loss to the 
manufacturer to make the article cheaper} Revenue, while it would tend materially 
and better. Therefore, while they took 33 to prevent smuggling. Now, 250,000. 
per cent. as the increase of price which | would enable the Government to adopt 
the duty occasioned, they must take a large | that recommendation, and confer that 
Increase to that sum added by the control of ; which he believed would be a great benefit 
the Excise, and the fetters that control im- | to the poor. So much for the authority of 
posed on the manufacturer. There were | the Excise Commissioners. He would 
various other duties besides that on soap, | now quote a still higher authority—that of 
which hebelieved it would bemore generally ‘the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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[Hear, hear.] He saw the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was aware of the case to which he 
was about to allude. In the year 1837, 
his noble Friend the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Lord Monteagle) was ena- 
bled, by the state of the public finances, to 
take off some duties ; and one of the duties 
which he proposed to reduce was that on 
newspapers—a duty which was generally 
looked upon and complained of as a tax 
upon knowledge, and it was a duty also 
that had not been altered for a long time. 
On that occasion the hun. Member for 
Northamptonshire moved as an Amendment, 
that instead of reducing the duties on 
newspapers, the duty on soap should be 
reduced ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
supported that Motion in a speech the 
most conclusive as against the continuance 
of the soap duties he had ever heard. He 
regretted he could not read that speech 
to the Committee. That Motion was 
brought forward, too, he remembered, as 
one likely to benefit the agricultural in- 
terest; and his noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liverpool supported it on that 
ground. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he re- 
membered, did not advocate the repeal 


of the soap duty on the ground of benefit 
to agriculture, but on the ground of benefit 


to the poor. Under these circumstances, 
he could not understand how it was that 
the right hon. Gentleman should now pass 
over the soap duty, against which he had 
himself made out so strong a case, and pro- 
pose the abolition of the auction duty, 
against which, comparatively, there was 
no case at all. Admitting that the auction 
duty was a bad duty—for every duty was 
bad, more or less—but comparing it with 
other duties which the Government now 
had it in their power to reduce or repeal, 
not for the benefit of the agricultural in- 
terest especially, but, on the other hand, 
not with a view of shutting out that in- 
terest from that fair consideration of its 
case to which it was as much entitled as 
any other—and taking a general view of 
the interests of the country—he believed 
they might make a much better use of 
this 250,000/. than would result from the 
proposition of the Government ; and upon 
these considerations he should meet the 
proposal of the Government with a negative. 

Sir James Graham concurred with the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the general 
principles on which taxation should be 
reduced, though he differed from him as to 
the conclusion at which he had arrived. 
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He rose chiefly to refer shortly to some 
observations that had fallen from his hon, 
Friend the Member for Dorset ; though, 
having addressed the House fully when 
the Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Somerset was under consideration, and 
which referred to the same subject as that 
of the hon. Member for Dorset, he should 
abstain from entering into those topics 
which he had then touched upon. He was 
convinced that, from the measures which 
had been brought before Parliament, much 
advantage might be expected from greater 
care in diminishing those charges to which 
his hon. Friend had referred. He was cone 
vinced that a great saving to the ratepayers, 
and to the general body of the agricul. 
turists, who, after all, were not to be 
distinguished from the ratepayers, would 
result from the Bill he had introduced to 
provide for the payment of justices’ clerks, 
and for the abolition of payment by 
fees. Another important measure which 
he had submitted for consideration in re- 
ference to the law of settlement had been 
alluded to—a measure that contained the 
important provision of substituting union 
for parochial settlement. With regard to 
that provision, he wished it to be under- 
stood, that if hon. Gentlemen should not be 
prepared readily to assent to it, he should 
not feel it to be his duty to press it ad- 
versely. This was not to be treated in the 
least as a party question. He was quite 
prepared fully and fairly to enter into the 
discussion of it; but he was not disposed 
to persist pertinaciously against what should 
appear to be the will of the House and the 
opinions of those who were most compe 
tent to form a correct opinion on the sub- 
His noble Friend the Member for 
Dorset (Lord Ashley) was understood to 
have it in contemplation to introduce 4 
Bill with regard to lunatic asylums, but 
no such measure was as yet before the 
House ; and to forego a reduction of tax 
ation to the amount of near 300,000/. om 
the possibility that some proposition might 
be brought forward, at some future time, 
which that surplus might properly be em- 
ployed, was a proposal, he thought, scareely 
tenable. His hon. Friend had commen 

on some observations of his (Sir James Gra- 
ham’s), made on a previous occasion, upoa 
the subject of county rates. It certainly was 
his opinion that, with more care and super 
vision, a very great saving might be ef= 
fected in that charge, without any alter 
ation of the law. A more rigid economy 
in the management of the gaols, and the 
more effective auditing of the cously 
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accounts, especially under the head of mis- 
cellaneous charges, in which he believed 
very considerable reductions might be 
made, would tend materially to reduce this 
burthen, which now bore heavily upon 
the land. Another matter had been re- 
ferred to—the cotton duty. The argument 
on that question was, that the remission of 
the duty on a raw material, the staple of a 
considerable manufacture in this country, 
would so operate on the demand, and 
on the cost of the manufacture, as mate- 
rially to increase the general prosperity of 
the manufacture itself, and improve the con- 
dition of the working classes, by stimulating 
the general demand for labour. He would 
say a word as to the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Portsmouth. He regarded that 
speech as somewhat ominous ; it seemed to 
augur his speedy return to power. It was 
so much like the speech of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer resisting the remission of a 
tax proposed by some Member of the Op- 
position, that it reminded him strongly 
of the speech of the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in resisting the remission 
of the window duty. With regard to some 
of the principal objections against the tax 
the Government proposed to remit, the 
amount of property aunually charged to 
the tax was forty-five millions ; the amount 
of property virtually submitted to bear the 
burden of the impost was only about eight 
millions; that was about 20 per cent. of 
the whole: but to levy this the whole cost 
of collection, as for the whole amount, 
remained unabated ; and so great was the 
cost of collection, that to obtain a tax pro- 
ducing to the Revenue 250,000/., 50,000/. 
was expended in collecting it in. Then 
how was the tax levied? It depended in a 
great degree upon the integrity of the per- 
sons who were not officers of the Govern- 
ment, but of those who had to make the 
returns. The evasion of the tax was easy, 
the exceptions innumerable, and against 
frauds there was no protection; the only 
check being the honesty of those parties who 
made the returns, in which they had neither 
interest nor concern. Then, again, it was a 
most objectionable tax in this way—it was a 
tax upon poverty and distress. Those who 
were rich and had land to sell, merely put the 
land up toauction to ascertain its marketable 
value; and having done so, the sale was 
postponed, and ultimately effected by pri- 
vate contract, and no duty was paid ; while, 
on the Other hand, a person who was 
obliged to sell his property to the highest 
bidder at whatever risk, on him fell with 
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unabated force the whole of the tax. He 
said, therefore, it could only be regarded 
as a tax on poverty and distress. The 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Baring) had 
referred to the authority of the Commis- 
sioners of Excise ; but he had not quoted 
to the House the authority of Sir H. Par- 
nell and Mr. Wickham, the excellent and 
able officer who now presided over the 
Board of Taxes. In the Report made by 
them on this subject in 1835, they 
said,— 


“TItis true that from several quarters we 
have received a suggestion of a remedy for 
the evil, by doing away altogether, or very 
nearly, with the list of exemptions, and by 
simultaneously reducing the amount of duty. 
On consideration, however, we are satisfied 
that such a course cannot, with propriety, be 
recommended ; and that a long list of ex- 
emptions, notwithstanding its inconvenience, 
must, after having been so long recognized as 
coeval with, and as necessarily attendant upon, 
this branch of taxation, be considered as an 
objection inherent in the system itself, and 
that the only remedy for the evil must be 
found in the total abolition of the duty.” 


The amount of the duty on soap, which 
the right hon. Gentleman referred to, was 
1,100,000/7., but the gross amount levied 
by the auction duty was under 300,0002. ; 
and the House would bear in mind the 
circumstances he had already stated in con- 
nexion with it. Then, what were the 
recommendations with regard to the remis- 
sion of the duty? In the same Report to 
which he had referred, Sir H. Parnell and 
Mr. Wickham said,— 


“Under these impressions, it is hardly ne- 
cessary that we should add, as the principal 
result of our inquiries into this head of reve- 
nue, our recommendation that the duty on 
auctions should be amongst the first of the 
taxes to be selected for repeal, so soon as cir- 
cumstances will admit of such a measure. In 
the mean time, however, and in case this des 
sirable object cannot be at present conceded, 
we feel further bound to recommend that an 
immediate revision of the law relating to auc- 
tions should take place, with a view to the 
introduction of several alterations and im- 
provements, which, in our opinion, in accord- 
ance with that of some of the leading mem- 
bers of the trade to whom we have above re- 
ferred, might be adopted with a prospect of 
advantage both to the trade and to the revenue, 
so long as that branch of duty shall be per- 
mitted to continue.” 


A large amount of taxation had been re- 
mitted since that period ; but this impost 
still remained. The right hon. Gentleman 
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had referred to a speech that was made by 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on this subject in 1836. As 
far as he himself personally was concerned, 
he might remind the House, that in that 
year a question was brought forward by the 
present Duke of Buckingham, similar to 
that of the hon. Member for Somersetshire, 
proposing that in the remission of taxation 
the peculiar claims of the landed interest 
should not be forgotten. He resisted that 
motion ; and he trusted the House would 
permit him to read what he then 
stated :— 


‘*There are many imposts which demand 
the attentive consideration of this House. 
There is one tax immediately affecting the 
landed interest, (and that part of it which is 
in the greatest degree distressed,) the revi- 
sion of which is strongly recommended in the 
Report of the Board of Excise Commissioners, 
over which the Treasurer of the Navy pre- 
sided, and which was adverted to by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Tamworth in his 
speech of last year—I mean, the auction duty. 
The Commissioners have reported in the very 
strongest terms that it is a tax of the worst 
description, pressing hard upon the poor pro- 
prietors, who are driven to sell their land for 
any price it will fetch ; and not at all upon the 
rich, who can afford to wait for a favourable 
opportunity of disposing of it.’” 


He still entertained the same opinion ; he 
thought that the abolition of that tax was 
most desirable, and he hoped that the House 
would prove by its decision that it enter- 
tained a similar view. 


Mr. Hume observed that he was un- 
willing to go to a division without stating 
a point in respect to which he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was in error. 
The question before the Committee had 
nothing to do with the tax upon soap. 
The Motion they had to entertain was, 
whether the repeal of the auction duties 
should be refused, and the surplus ap- 
plied in payment of the county rates, 
Yes, that was the question. The right 
hon, Gentleman said that the soap tax 
was a bad one. He quite agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman. In fact, he 
defied him to point out a good tax. But 
the question was this. Here was a tax 
proposed to be repealed—bad it any one of 
the qualities which a tax ought to have? 
He defied the right hon, Gentleman to 
point out a worse tax—worse in any re. 
spect. Another point which he wished 
to urge was this. He objected to par- 
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tially repealing taxes, particularly as he 
had found by experience that in conse. 
quence of such reduction they never had 
got rid of any part of the establishments 
supported by taxation. Such had been 
the case when the candle duty was abo- 
lished, leaving the soap duty in opera. 
tion; and in the same way, if they got 
tid of merely $d. upon the soap duty 
now, no reduction could be hoped for in 
consequence in the expenses of the estab- 
lishment. They were now in process of 
getting rid of a great branch of the Ex- 
cise, and he hoped that others would 
soon follow. As for applying the pro. 
ceeds of any remission of taxation speci- 
ally in favour of the agricultural interest, 
he would remind them that the agricul. 
turists, when asked, could never point to 
one tax which specially pressed upon 
them. On these grounds he should cer. 
tainly vote for the proposition of Govern. 
ment. 

Mr. Montagu Gore was in favour of 
the measure as proposed by Government, 
The tax was one pressing heavily on the 
subject. It would be recollected that the 
duty on the sale of land principally fell 
upon the vendor, who was often necessi- 
tated to sell, and not upon the buyer, 
who was never compelled to purchase. 

Lord John Russell said, that his hon, 
Friend the Member for Montrose ap- 
peared to him to have mistaken the na- 
ture of the vote which they were about to 
give. He stated that they were about to 
record their votes with respect to a ques 
tion of county rates. Now, as he under- 
stood it, there was nothing in the matter 
relating to county rates, nor, should the 
present proposition be rejected, would 
they in any way be pledged to take any 
step in reference to county rates. The 
question was this. The Government 
came forward, and, by the right hoo. 
Baronet the First Lord of the Treasury, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
celior of the Exchequer, proposed the 
remission of certain duties. The House 
had agreed to several of these; they had 
sanctioned the remission of the duty upon 
cotton wool and upon glass; and it was 
now proposed to remit the auction duty, 
the abolition of which, according to the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, would reduce 
the surplus they had in hand to 90,000/, 
Such being the case, it was quite evident, 
as his right hon, Friend had stated, that 
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there could be no further remission of 
duty, supposing the Committee to agree 
to the proposal of Government, at least 
in the present Session. The question then 
was, whether Government had proposed 
the best remission of duty, or whether 
there might not be some other tax more 
worthy of reduction than the auction du- 
ties. The House had certainly shown no 
want of alacrity in consenting to the 
proposals of Government; but there 
were proposals which had been made to 
which he should wish to give assent 
upon another occasion. There was the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Dum- 
fries (Mr. Ewart) for a reduction of the 
duty on butter and cheese. Now he 
thought a reduction upon butter would 
be a very excellent measure, and he did 
not think it would be at all less desirable 
were the butter to be admitted in a state 
fit for human food. Then, with regard 
to the duty upon cheese, he thought that 
it might very well be reduced. He un- 
derstood that Lis hon. Friend proposed a 
reduction of 50 per cent. upon those 
articles. The amount of revenue now 
derivable from them was about 260,0001., 
and in case of the proposed reduction 
taking effect they could not reckon upon 
less than a loss of 100,000/. or 120,000. 
the half of the amount at present collected. 
Now, with a surplus of only 90,000/. he 
would hardly feel himself justified in vot- 
ing for such a reduction as the one in 
question ; and they would only be in pos- 
session of this surplus were the present 
proposition of the Government to be car- 
tied. He recollected that they had been 
told by the right hon. Gentleman the late 
President of the Board of Trade, that the 
only objection to the reduction of these 
duties was the want of sufficient revenue. 
They had been told that they were exces- 
sive and absurd duties, and duties such as 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
could not defend. {[Mr. Gladstone; I 
did not say absurd.] Well, if the right 
hon. Gentleman had not stated that the 
duties on butter and cheese were ab- 
sutd, he had characterized them as such 
as he could not defend. The natural 
inference then was, that when the Re- 
venue was able to bear it, a suitable re- 
duction should take place. Now, he 
wished the Revenue to be in such a condi- 
tion as to enable him to vote for that re- 
duction; and he did not think that, for 
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venue of 390,000/. was too great to begin 
with. Indeed, after any reduction, were 
they to have a surplus revenue left of 
300,000/., instead of what they pro- 
posed, 90,000/., it would by no means 
be excessive. He was one of those who 
would rather —seeing that we had a 
grievous Property and Income Tax to 
struggle with—he would rather see a 
greater surplus of revenue left than that 
which the right hon. Baronet opposite 
proposed to allow to remain. That pro 
posed surplus might be sufficient, sup- 
posing the state of the country to be pros- 
perous, and that of trade and commerce 
advancing; but in adverse circumstances 
he would rather have a larger margin to 
depend upon than the right hon. Baronet 
proposed to allow. Therefore, should the 
right hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
propose a reduction of the soap duties, 
he could not promise that he would give 
his vote for such a reduction, because he 
should hardly like to reduce the surplus 
to less than it was at present. He would 
support the proposition of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Dumfries ; but if it were 
to be decided that the auction duties 
should be reduced, he could say nothing 
in their favour, and he could not give his 
vote for any further reduction of taxation. 
He had stated his reasons for the course 
which he should adopt—reasons which he 
feared would hardly satisfy the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire, but the cogency 
of which he could not help feeling. 

Sir R, Peel must express his cordial 
concurrence with certain of the proposi- 
tions laid down by the noble Lord. He 
agreed with him that not a word could be 
said in favour of the auction duties. The 
noble Lord seemed. inclined to resist the 
repeal of these duties, but not a single 
word could be say in their favour. Now 
he hoped that hon. Gentlemen would keep 
this declaration in mind. The noble 
Lord was a high avthority, and the ad- 
mission from him was an important one. 
There was another position of the noble 
Lord, in which he also cordially concurred. 
He thought with the noble Lord that 
90,0002. was a very small surplus; and he 
concurred with the noble Lord also in 
thinking that it would be quite impossible, 
with such a surplus, to consent to any 
further reduction of duties, He rejoiced 
to have heard that position from the noble 
Lord; and he counted upon his cordial 
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notwithstanding the noble Lord might 
feel somewhat disappointed; he repeated 
that he counted upon the noble Lord’s 
cordial assistance, and rejoiced to have an 
occasion of uniting with him in opposition 
to any further propositions for reduction 
of taxation which might be advanced dur- 
ing the Session. He hoped also, that 
hon. Gentlemen upon this side of the 
House would at the same time recollect 
what was the declared object of the noble 
Lord. Suppose his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bankes) succeeded, he would not, perhaps, 
obtain any very great advantage from it. 
If the noble Lord and his hon. Friend in 
concurrence to-night should prevent the 
reduction of the auction duties, he did not 
think that his hon. Friend could still keep 
the 390,000/. of present surplus, and, 
therefore, he thought that his hon. Friend 
was not likely to derive so much advan- 
tage from the noble Lord’s aid as he ex- 
pected. Then, to those who had any in- 
terest in the continued protection of butter 
and cheese, he would say—let them not 
forget what the noble Lord declared—let 
them not forget his declaration that were 
the Government to succeed to-night in 
abolishing the auction duties, he should feel 
himself thereby precluded from voting for 
the reduction of the duty on butter and 
cheese. Now turning to the question before 
the House, let them remember what this 
auction duty was. It wasa duty operating 
in favour of the large proprietor of pro- 
perty who wished to sell, as compared 
with the poor man. So far as great pro- 
prietors were concerned, the tax was 
merely a device for enabling them to as= 
certain the value of their property. They 
were raising the tax nominally upon forty- 
five millions of money, and they only re- 
ceived it upon eight millions; and in 
order to levy the amount upon this sum 
they required an immense establishment 
and cumbrous machinery. Now what was 
the course under this law, which they 
found to be often adopted? A man with 
an estate worth 100,000/. offered it for 
sale; by that means he is enabled to as- 
certain its value, and arrangements were 
made whenever this was effected, to ensure 
its being brought in. The tax was not 
then levied, and the proprietor bad the ad- 
vantage of the law and the establishment 
necessary for its enforcement, without 
paving for one or the other. But when 
property was sold under circumstances of 
distress, the seller had no such advantage. 
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He paid the tax—paid it in spite of all 
the exceptions they had made. Not a 
word could be said in favour of the tax, but 
volumes could be said against it. A case 
which would illustrate the harsh working 
of the present law, had been already stated 
to-night. Anestate of the valueof 100,000/, 
was to be sold. The incumbrances with 
which it was burdened amounted to 
90,0002. : the demand was pressing, there 
could be no delay, the sale took place, 


| The vendor had to pay 90,000J. in order 


to clear the estate from incumbrances ; he 
therefore really received 10,0001. for the 
property, and of that 10,000/. he had 
to pay 3,000/. in auction duty. Now, 
another man might have an estate of the 
same value to sell—he would advertise his 
intention—by means of the present law 
he could ascertain the amount he could 
count upon. He would then sell it by 
private bargain to the highest bidder, He 
would pay no auction duty, and he would 
be thus employing the auctioneer, and 
setting in work the machinery of the law, 
and at the same time evading the tax 
which the law imposed. Again, could 
there be anything more advantagevuus toa 
commercial and agricultural country than 
to have a free circulation of property, and 
to abolish the distinction between certain 
modes of sale, so that the seller should 
always enjoy the highest price which he 
could command. But above all, con 
sidering under what circumstances the 
property of those who were distressed was 
often exposed for sale, surely the system 
which levied a duty on such sales, but 
exempted from duty sales conducted by 
those who were under no obligation to 
part with their property, was a most unjust 
as well as unadvisable system. They were 
likely—society was likely—to reap great 
social, if not great pecuniary, advantages 
from the change now proposed. Indeed, he 
could not conceive anything more advan- 
tageous in a country like this, than that 
property should be exposed to sale so as 
to bring to the proprietor the highest 
attainable price. He hoped, therefore, 
that the House would agree with Het 
Majesty’s Government in removing this 
tax; although at the same time he was 
free to confess that he believed that, by 
doing so, they would be leaving a surplus 
amount of revenue less than was desil 
able. 

Colonel Sibthorp recommended the 
abolition of the duty on fire insurances 
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At a future period, he would take the 
sense of the House upon that proposition. 
Generally, he would be prepared to sup- 
port any measure tending to the relief of 
the agricultural interest. 

Mr. Cobden: The appeal of the right 
hon. Gentleman to the agricultural Mem- 
bers is certainly anything but flattering. 
He says, “If you vote for the Member 
for Dorsetshire, there will be a surplus of 
300,000/., which the noble Member for 
London warns you may be applied to the 
remission of the duties on butter and 
cheese. Remember, you are interested 
in preserving these duties.” Did we ever 
say anything so insulting to you as that? 
I have sometimes said at Covent Garden 
that there should be written over this 
House—‘* Dealers in corn and cattle, and 
no competition allowed with the shop 
over the water.” But I never said you 
were cheesemongers and dealers in but- 
ter, Is it not most degrading to you to 
say that the wretched serfs who earn 8s, 
or 9s. a week, cannot purchase butter or 
cheese at a somewhat cheaper rate, be- 
cause you are interested in keeping up 
the prices of these necessaries? I am not 
misrepresenting the right hon. Gentle- 


man; but | must say I am surprised that he 
should allow his meaning to be so trans- 
parent, as that the country should be able 
to understand perfectly the motives by 
which his supporters in this House are 


actuated. I shall vote for the reduction 
of the auction duty, and also for the abo- 
lition of the duties on butter and cheese. 


Ihope when the hon. Member for Dum-! preted his words. 


fries brings the latter forward, the coun- 
try will be prepared to judge of the 
Motives of those who vote against it. 
Sir T, Acland : I do not recollect my 
right hon. Friend attributing such motives 
as that supposed to the class to which I 
belong. [Sir R. Peel: “Hear, hear.”) 
If he did, it escaped me. Appreciating 
fully all the hon. Gentleman’s intelli- 
gence, and the labours in which he is 
doubtless sincerely engaged to amend the 
condition of his fellow-men—for whom, 
he will permit me to say, the greatest 
professors do not always feel the most real 
imerest—TI will not consent that he should 
be the exponent either of my right hon. 
Friend’s address, or of the motives which 
1 am surprised to find he should think 
any class capable of being actuated by— 
Patticularly of a body of whose sentiments 
¢ has no right to speak, I think my 
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right hon. Friend’s appeal was but a 
pleasant turn of an argument, and not 
meant as aserious appeal to the self- 
interest of his supporters. It struck him, 
however, that his hon. Friend was in 
error when he talked of “ your auc- 
tioneer”—the State having no auctioneer. 
It appears that the landowners are ex- 
empted from the duty when an auction 
takes place of certain products of their 
own lands. Now, though this is an ad- 
vantage shared in common with persons 
of some other avocations, still, as it is in 
some degree invidious, I think the landed 
interest should be the last to complain of 
that exemption being extended. As to 
the supposed advantage which the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) said the land. 
owners had in selling their estates, it 
amoupted to this—that when an estate 
was not knocked down at an auction, 
they had the advantage of knowing the 
highest bidder; and if they sold the es- 
tate to him afterwards, they escaped the 
duty. But this was no fraud; it was 
an usage of the country; and the land- 
owner often ran no slight risk; for if the 
estate was not knocked down, the pur- 
chaser was not bound to stick to his 
bargain. 

Mr. Labouchere: I must say, the hon. 
Baronet has introduced a degree of heat 
into this discussion which does not appear 
to me to be warranted. I| confess I un- 
derstand the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Treasury exactly as my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stockport inter- 
I understood him 
seriously and gravely to remind his sup- 
porters, (and if his meaning was jocular it 
was never more completely concealed,) if 
they voted against the remission of this 
duty, they would run the risk of having 
the protection of butter and cheese endan- 
gered, Now, that was not only one of 
his arguments, but it was the most pow- 
erful he used in the course of his speech. 
The only reason I was astonished at such 
an appeal was, that it contrasted strangely 
with the explicit declaration made by the 
tight hon, Gentleman some time since, 
when he said that the taxes on butter 
and cheese were objectionable, and that 
nothing prevented his taking them off 
but the state of the Revenue. Such is 
the frail tenure on which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite hold their ‘ protection.” It is 
very easy to bring forward many and just 
charges against the duty on auctions, but 
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I should certainly give a preference to the 
abolition of the duties on cheese and 
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butter. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 167; 
Noes 30: Majority 137. 
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On the Question, 


“ That there shall be raised, levied, col- 
lected, and paid, for and upon every License 
to be taken out by every person exercising of 
carrying on the trade or*business of an Aut 
tioneer in any part of the United Kingdom, 
the sum of 151.”— 


Mr. Hume objected to so large a0 
amount. He should move, as an Amend- 
ment, that the sum required for auction 
licenses should be 72. 10s. This would 
bring more to the Revenue, while it would 
save the poor auctioneer from being gwal- 
lowed up by the great capitalist. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving the sum be 
71. 10s. 

Mr. Hawes seconded the Amendment. 
It was true that this dety would fall 
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lightly on the large auctioneers who took 
out a general license, for the sale of such 
articles as wine and plate; but it would tax 
100 per cent, the small auctioneer who 
did not take out such license. The Com- 
missioners of Excise recommended that 
the license should not be more than 101. 
He believed the mercantile interest were 
opposed to the remission of the tax, as 
likely to cause mock auctions throughout 
the country. 

Sir R. Peel: By raising the license to 
15, you surely take a greater security 
against mock auctions. When the Com- 
missioners of Excise recommended that 
the license should be 10/., they also re- 
commended a modification of the auction 
duties. Ministers proposed to do away 
with the auction duties, and as this must 
give a stimulus to auctions, the auctioneer 
would be better enabled to pay a higher 
license than that recommendee by the 
Commissioners of Excise. Government 


proposed to abolish a number of small 
duties, which, asMr. Brown, a respectable 
auctioneer, said in his evidence, did not 
increase the Revenue, while they obstruct- 
ed the facility of holding auctions. Many 
suggested that the license should be 50/., 
but Government, consulting the interests 


of the lower class of auctioneers, deter- 
mined to fix it at 15/., as that which 
would give the highest amount of Reve- 
nue, and the greatest scope to the hold- 
ing of auctions. 

Mr. Gisborne thought the result of 
imposing a heavy duty would be, that all 
the auctioneers with a small business, who 
were gaining their livelihood by diligent 
industry, would be compelled to abandon 
their occupation. Suppose an auctioneer 
had one sale per week—which was more 
than the great majority had—hbis profits 
would amount to little more than fifty 
guineas a year; and most of them were 
obliged to eke out a living by carrying on 
some other trade besides. {[t was impos- 
sible that such a man could go on paying 
7l. 15s. a year for a license. He would 
suggest that those who confined their auc- 
lions to one class of articles should pay the 
smaller duty, and that the other should be 
liable to the larger. 

_Mr. Williams did not see why an auc- 
“ioneer should be called upon to pay a 
license duty, any more than those classes 
of shopkeepers which were now exempted 
from it, The Government, by the mea- 
sure they proposed, in fact abolished the 
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present auction duty, while they laid on 
one of another sort which was most un- 
fair. 

Mr. Warburton said, that 102. or 151. 
might be a fair amount of duty fora Lon- 
don or Edinburgh auctioneer; but they 
must consider what would be a moderate 
duty for auctioneers throughout the coun- 
try. The House ought to have a returo 
showing the number of auctioneers, and 
the amount of duty paid by each. He 
hoped that Government would consent to 
a reduction of the duty to 10/. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
tended that it was impossible to remit the 
duty altogether, as the hon. Member for 
Coventry wished. Sale by auction was 
particularly liable to be abused and turned 
to purposes of deception. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to have some check, as a 
security for the respectability of persons 
who were engaged in this occupation. 

Viscount Duncan thought it desirable 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should consent to give the House such a 
return as that suggested by the hon. 
Member for Kendal. 

Lord Worsley thought the judgment of 
the public would be a sufficient guarantee 
for the honesty of auctioneers, as if they 
did not conduct their business with in- 
tegrity they would not be employed. The 
duty proposed by Government would press 
very hardly on those engaged in the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Turner thought that auctioneers in 
the country stood in a totally different po- 
sition from those in London, and that their 
case ought to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Hume hoped the right hon Baronet 
would consent to the reduction of the duty, 
and felt bound to take the sense of the 
House on the question. Would the right 
hon. Baronet say 101.? 

Sir Robert Peel said, he would under- 
take to furnish to the House all the in- 
furmation which was necessary to throw 
light on the subject. Government pro- 
posed to remit 300,000/. of auction duty; 
but standing there as they did to defend 
the Revenue, they could not at once con- 
sent to make the reduction proposed by 
the hon. Members opposite. 

Amendment and original 
were withdrawn, and it was 

“¢ Resolved — That there shall be raised, le- 


vied, collected, and paid, for and upon every 
License to be taken out by every person exer- 


Resolution 
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cising or carrying on the trade or business of | requested by his constituents to ask to 


an Auctioneer in any part of the United King- | 


dom, the sum of 10/. 

“* Tt was also Resolved—That the duty of 
Excise now payable upon Sugar manufactured 
in the United Kingdom do cease, and that in 
lieu thereof there shall be charged the follow- 
ing Duty of Excise, that is to say, On every 
hundred weight, and so in proportion for any 
greater or lesser quantity, of all Sugar manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom, from what- 
ever materials made, 14s.’’ 


House resumed. Resolution to be 


reported. 


Customs (Import Duries) B1t.] 
House in Committee on the Customs Du- 
ties Bill. 

On the Clause relating to Glass, 

Mr. Spooner rose, pursuant to notice, 
to move that the repeal of the protective 
duties on glass, instead of taking place 
immediately on the passing of the mea- 
sure, should not come into operation till 
April the 5th, 1846, It was unfair to the 


glass manufacturers, who had large stocks 
upon which they had paid both Customs 
and Excise duty, to remove their protec- 
tion, and subject them to competition 
with the foreign article, before they had 


time to dispose of what they had on hand. 
Though it was his opinion that the glass 
manufacturers of this country had no 
cause to fear the ultimate effects of com- 
petition, they would be seriously injured 
by being suddenly exposed to it. One 
new and important branch—the manufac- 
sure of sheet glass—might be ruined if it 
were subjected to this sudden struggle. 
It should be remembered that the English 
manufacturer, besides paying the Customs 
duty, had also to payan Excise duty from 
which the foreign importer was exempt, 
and the proposal of Government would, 
in effect, give 25 per cent. advantage to 
the latter. No doubt could be entertained 
that the removal of the duty would confer 
a great boon on the trade and on the 
country. But if the manufacturers were 
at once subjected to the severe competi- 
tion proposed, the effects of the boon 
would be thrown away. 
be kept out of the trade, and improvement 
retarded, As they had been compromis- 
ing to-night—he would consent to a post- 
ponement for a shorter period thana year, 
if his right hon. Friend would not consent 
to that term. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving his Amendment. 

Lord Jngestre stated that he had been 


Capital would | 


have some time allowed before the remo. 
val of the protective duty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer op- 
posed the Motion, and expressed his sus. 
| picion that his hon. Friend’s proposal 
| would go substantially to increase the 
| duty. But, independently of this, he did 
| not think that the British manufacturer 

needed any such allowance as his hon, 
Friend proposed. Belgian glass could be 
| imported at the rate of 14d. a pound, and 
the duty being 14s. a cwt., amounted ex- 
actly to cent. per cent.; being a higher 
| protective duty than was accorded to any 
| other article, and only to be justified for 
even a limited period by the fact of the 
manufacturers having paid a heavy Excise 
duty on their stocks to which the foreign 
glass would not be subject. Nothing 
could be more imprudent than, if the 
House were determined to remove these 
duties, to bolster up any supposed inte 
rest by an artificial duty for a year or eigh- 
teen months; and he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) did not participate in the 
apprehensions expressed with regard to 
the effect of the Government measure. 

Motion negatived. The Resolutions 
went through Committee, and ordered to 
be reported. 

House resumed. 


Import Duties (Inpta).] Mr. Hume 
moved for a Copy of the Draught Act of 
the Legislative Council in Calcutta for 
altering the Import Duties, published in 
the Government Gazette at Calcutta, the 
8th of February, 1845. He said that he 
believed that there was no objection to ils 
production, and when it was before the 
House he should found a Motion on tt. 
He wished, however, then to ask whether 
this Order in Council was the act of the 
Governor General, Sir Henry Hardinge, 
or whether it emanated from this country! 
A violent attack had been made againstthe 
Governor General on this subject; but he 
had some reason to believe that that gal- 
| lant Officer had received orders from home 
to issue this order. If this was the case, 
he thought that it would only be fair to 
relieve him from the charge. 

Viscount Jocelyn said, that there was n0 
objection to produce the draft act of the 
Council on this subject. He was obliged 
| to the hon. Member for having asked him 
the question which he did respecting the 
gallant Officer the Governor General 0 
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India. He (Viscount Jocelyn) could state 
that the measure which had been referred 
to emanated from this country. It was 
adopted and sanctioned in the first place, 
by the Board of Control here, and the gal- 
lant officer received it from this country. 
There were some erroneous opinions en- 
tertained with respect to this measure. 
The cause of adopting it was, that it was 
necessary to make up the deficiency in the 
Revenue occasioned by the removal of 
the transit duties in the Presidency of 
Madras, and the removal of other taxes 
in the two other Presidencies. The ques- 
tion was, whether they should make up 
the deficiency by increasing the taxes on 
the ryots and small farmers, who already 
were so heavily taxed; or by imposing 
duties on articles only consumed by the 
higher class of natives, and more particu- 
larly the British residents in India. 

Mr. Milner Gibson stated, that great 
regret was felt in many quarters at this 
increase in India of the import duties on 
British goods. This was the more felt at 


the present moment, as the trade with 
India was in a depressed state. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, April 8, 1845. 


MinutEs.] Took the Oaths.—The Bishop of Cashel. 

Bus. Public.—Reported.—Sugar Duties. 

Private. —2*- Boileau’s Divorce; Birkenhead Commis- 
sioners Dock. 

PgtTitIions PRESENTED. By Bishop of Hereford, from 
Dunoon, and 2 other places, for the Suppression of In- 
temperance.—By Duke of Buccleuch, Bishop of Lichfield, 
and Lord Denman, from Clergy of Derby, and from 3 
other places, against any Increase of Grant to Maynooth. 
—By Lord Ashburton, from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for 
Repeal of 57th Clause of Insolvent Debtors Act Amend- 
ment Bill.—By Viscount Combermere, from Clergy and 
others of Weobley, and several other places, against the 
Union of St, Asaph and Bangor, and in favour of the 
Appointment of a Bishop to the See of Manchester.— 
From Stoddesdon, against the Union of St. Asaph and 
Bangor.—By Marquess of Breadalbane, from Free Synod 
of Stirling, and Inhabitants of Melrose and Gordon, 
for the better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Earl 
of Shrewsbury, from Cork, for the Repeal of certain 
Clauses of the Roman Catholic Relief Act.— From 
Bishop and Clergy of Kilmacduagh, and Inhabitants of 
Gort, against the Charitable Donations and Bequests 
(Ireland) Act, 


Tue Irtso Constrasutary.] The 
Marquess of Normanby, after pointing out 
some clerical inaccuracies in the manner 
in which the Returns ordered on the pre- 
ceding night respecting appointments to 
the Constabulary in Ireland had been en- 
tered on the Journals of the House, said 
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he wished, in consequence of the altera- 
tion which the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley) had made in these Returns as 
moved for by him, to apply for another 
Return also, namely, for the date of the 
Appointment of the present Inspector 
General of Constabulary in Ireland. He 
thought it necessary to have that return 
before their Lordships, because the noble 
Lord, in the course of the statement which 
he had made to their Lordships, in reply to 
his (the Marquess of Normanby’s) remarks, 
had produced considerable effect, by 
stating that the alterations in the mode of 
appointments in the Irish Constabulary 
took place in 1839, and when, as he was 
pleased to say, the then Government were 
in extremis; that his (the Marquess of 
Normanby’s) new light was directly op- 
posed to his constant practice all the time 
he was Lord Lieutenant; and that the 
change which he then made was a sort of 
charitable bequest made by a repentant 
and expiring testator. These remarks of 
the noble Lord excited some applause and 
some laughter among noble Lords on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House; and 
perhaps that applause was loud and the 
laughter prolonged in proportion to the 
ignorance of the noble Lords on the sub- 
ject before them. He did not wish to 
bandy assertions with the noble Lord; but 
he wished at once to state, on the authority 
of Colonel M‘Gregor’s evidence, given be- 
fore the Committee of their Lordships’ 
House in 1839, that these arrangements 
with reference to his control over the Con- 
stabulary in every grade of the force were 
made previous to his appointment to 
office. And thus, so far from the arrange. 
ments occurring, as the noble Lord had 
stated, in 1839, they were actually en- 
tered into in May 1838. Now, what 
were the respective positions of the two 
political parties at that time? The noble 
Lord had stated that the Government were 
in extremis when the alterations were 
adopted ; but in 1838 there was a pitched 
battle fought by the noble Lord and his 
friends against the Government, and the 
noble Lord’s party were worsted on that 
occasion ; or, to use a phrase borrowed 
from a speech of the noble Lord, they 
made their rush, and had been defeated. 
That occurred, as well as he recollected, 
in the month of May. It was in the first 
Session of the new Parliament, and it took 
place in the House of Commons on the 
Motion, he believed, of Sir John Yarde 
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Buller. Therefore, the assertion of the 
noble Lord was groundless, that the Go- 
verninent were in extremis when they 
made arrangements for which he con- 
tended with respect to the Constabulary 
Force in Ireland; and he should say that 
that sort of declaration was not very dis- 
creet, and should not have been resorted 
to by a person circumstanced as the noble 
Lord was. The noble Lord was not cor- 
rect in the substance of his remurks—he 
was not correct in his dates—and it was 
also clear that he had not read Colonel 
M‘Gregor’s declaration on the subject; for 
if he had it was impossible that he could 
have made the charges which he had put 
forth, and it was equally impossible that 
those charges could have been cheered by 
their Lordships if the facts had been known 
to them. The House might depend on it 
that when such charges were made against 
him, he was determined on all occasions 
to try them by the test of fact; and as he 
was determined that in the present in- 
stance that test should be Jaid before their 
Lorships, he had therefore to move for the 
date of the appointment of Colonel M‘Gre- 
gor, in order to show by the evidence given 
by that officer before the Committee of 
their Lordships’ House, that there was no 
foundation for the allegation of the noble 
Lord, that the Government were in ex- 
tremis at the time they entered into these 
arrangements with the Inspector General 
of the Constabulary. 

Lord Stanley said, he could not help 
thinking that the noble Marquess had ex- 
hibited some unnecessary warmth on the 
subject. The assertions which he had 
made the preceding night were founded 
on evidence given by Mr. Drummond, the 
late Under Secretary for Ireland. He 
would not say that all these appointments 
were made, as he had described, in 1838, 
or enter into the subject of those palmy 
days of the late Government, when, with 
a Parliament of their own choosing, they 
had a majority of twenty-one in the House 
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of Commons on a Vote of want of confi- | 


dence in the Administration. But what 
he would say was, that these arrangements 
were not completed in the month of May, 
1839 ; and that fact he stated on the au- 
thority of Mr. Thomas Drummond, who 


declared that the noble Marquess had | 


adopted the alterations with respect to the 
appointment of chief and head constables 
at the time that be quitted the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, and that these alterations 


| 
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had been carried into effect by the noble 
Lord who succeeded him. The noble 
Marquess quitted the Government of Ire. 
land in May, 1839; and in that month the 
discussion on the Jamaica question oc- 
curred which led to the temporary resig. 
nation of his Government. But if these 
alterations were made earlier, and immedi- 
ately after the appointment of Colonel 
M‘Gregor, it left the noble Marquess ina 
worse position than before ; for if they had 
been adopted prior to May, 1838, it was 
to him inconceivable how the noble Mar. 
quess could have instructed his Chief Se- 
cretary to make, on the 23rd of March in 
the same year, a declaration in his place 
in Parliament that these offices had never 
been abandoned by the Government, and 
that they were not intended to be aban- 
doned. The noble Marquess had advised 
him to be very confident with regard to 
his dates and facts; he would beg leave 
to return the advice the noble Marquess 
had offered him on that point—for the 
noble Marquess forgot at the time that the 
palmy and triumphant majority of which 
he boasted on Sir John Yarde Buller’s 
Motion of want of confidence in the Go 
vernment was had in 1840, and not, ashe 
had stated, in 1838. The noble Marquess 
brought forward that error into which he 
had fallen as a triumphant position; while 
he at the same time, took the opportunity of 
warning him (Lord Stanley) to be particu- 
larly accurate about his facts and dates, 
With respect to the other matter alluded to 
by the noble Marquess, it was evident thata 
clerical error had been committed in enter- 
ing the return, which should of course be 
correcied. According to the doctrine of the 
noble Marquess, the appointment of Major 
Priestley was an original appointment, and 
therefore the Inspector General had no- 
thing to do with it. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, he 
was very unwilling to detain their Lord- 
ships; but the noble Lord had shown such 
extreme carelessness as to the facts stated 
in the evidence, that he was compelled to 
call their Lordships’ attention to what had 
been distinctly stated by Colonel M‘Gregor 
before their Lordships’ Committee. That 
officer stated that there were to be no 
original appointments made in the foree 
except to the office of Chief Constable; 
and yet the noble Lord now says; eight 
years after, that the appointment of Ma- 
jor Priestley did not come within the 
ierms of his objection, because it was 40 
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original appointment, The very essence 
of the understanding with Colonel M‘Gre- 
gor was, that all officers should rise step 
by step to the higher appointment ; and if 
that were so, he would like to know what 
variance did the noble Lord detect between 
the evidence of Colonel M‘Gregor and 
thatof Mr. Drummond ? Colonel M‘Gregor 
said, that the appointment of all the 
higher grades should be left to him; while 
Mr. Drummond’s evidence was on an en- 
tirely different subject—namely, that the 
Government of the day had not any plan 
in contemplation for making still further 
concessions. The noble Lord accused him 
of having fallen into a mistake about the 
date of Sir John Yarde Buller’s Motion ; 
but if that were so, then the noble Lord 
had fallen into a still greater mistake, for 
he accused him (the Marquess of Nor- 
manby) of having been influenced by the 
result of that Motion the year before he 
said it was carried. It was plain that the 
noble Lord’s party did not make any at- 
tack on the Government sooner, because 
they did not feel themselves strong enough, 
since the moment they had the power they 
did not hesitate doing so. There was one 


other point in reference to the debate of 
the preceding night, on which he wished 


to offer a remark. He had mentioned to 
the noble Lord that he had received in- 
formation of a Constabulary officer, at a 
dinner given by the High Sheriff of Ar- 
magh to the grand jury of that county, at 
which he attend d in his uniform, having 
drunk a toast which was regarded as hos- 
tile to the feelings of the great mass of the 
population of thecountry. He would not 
now mention the name of that officer, as 
he believed him to have been borne away 
by the acts of companions in a superior 
position ; but he would communicate his 
name to the noble Lord opposite in pri- 
vate, and after allowing sufficient time to 
make inquiries on the subject, he would 
again allude to it in the House. He might 
also take that opportunity of observing 
that he had, last year, recommended that 
Colonel Verner, who had been removed 
from the commission of the peace for 
drinking a party toast, should be restored, 
a he probably regretted the ace since 
then; but he should now beg to retract 
that recommendation, as he understood 
the gallant Colonel was present at the 
dinner to which he alluded, and had joined 
in the objectionable toast drank at it. 
Alteration in the Returns agreed to. 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 8, 1845. 


MINUTES.] Bitus. Public. —1° Sugar (Excise Duties). 

Reported.—Customs (Import Duties); Public Museums, 
ete.; Glass (Excise Duty). 

Private.—1° Coventry, Bedworth, and Nuneaton Rail- 
way; Edinburgh and Northern Railway (No. 2); Saint 
Ives Junction Railway. 

2°- Rye and Tenterden Railway: Harrogate and Ripon 
Junction Railway; Belfast Improvement; Wear Valley 
Railway; Manchester, Bury, and Rossendale Rail- 
way; Blackburn, Darwen, and Bolton Railway; Bed- 
ford, and London and Birmingham Railway; Glas- 
gow Police; Middlesbro’ and Redear Railway; Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway ; Huddersfield 
Waterworks, 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Captain Jones, and Messrs. 
Gladstone, Hamilton, and Lefroy, from several places, for 
Encouragement of Schools in connexion with Church 
Education Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
F. Maule, from several places, for better Observance of 
the Lord’s Day.—By Viscounts Duncan, Ebrington, In- 
gestre, and Pollington, Lord G. Somerset, Sirs W. Joliffe, 
C. Knightley, and J. Tyrell, Col. Wood, Capt. Jones, Dr. 
Bowring, and Messrs. Bright, Broadley, Brotherton, 
Christopher, Chute, Collins, Craig, Deedes, Dickinson, 
Denison, Egerton, Entwisle, Grogan, Lefroy, Lawson, 
Long, Marjoribanks, F. Maule, Mundy, Ord, Patten, 
Plumptre, Trevor, Turner, and Yorke, from an immense 
number of places (148 Petitions), against the Grant to 
Maynooth College.—By Lord Courtenay, Mr. Mundy, 
Mr. Estcourt, and Col. Trevor, from several places, 
against Union of St. Asaph and Bangor.—By Mr. Bright, 
from Brill, and by Lord Courtenay, from the Torquay 
Anti-Slavery Society, against Importation of Hill Coolies 
into the Colonies.—By Mr. Hutt, from Shipowners of 
Robin Hood’s Bay, Stockton, and Middlesbrough, for 
Reduction of Tolls and Dues levied by Lighthouses.— 
By Mr. Charteris, and Mr. Dickenson, from several 
places, for Relief from Agricultural Taxation.—By Mr. 
Hutt, from Shipowners of Australia, for Reduction of 
Duty on Australian Corn.—By Mr. Denison, and Sir J. 
Tyrell, from several places, for Repeal of Malt Duty.— 
By Mr. Bright, from Basket Makers of Rochdale, for Re- 
peal of Duty on Osiers.x—By Mr. T. Duncombe, Sir C. 
Napier, and Mr. E. Turner, from several places, for In- 
quiry into the Anatomy Act.—By Captain Gordon, from 
Peterhead, against Alteration of the present system of 
Banking (Scotland)—By Mr. Brisco, and Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, from several places, for Alteration of the Col- ~ 
leges of Physicians and Surgeons Bill.—By Col. Trevor, 
from several places, in favour of the County Courts Bill. 
By Mr. F. Maule, from the Fife Prison Board, for better 
Accommodation of Criminal Lunatics (Scotland). — By 
Captain Pechell, from Mathew Phillips, for Inquiry into 
his case. —By Mr. Bouverie, from Glasgow and Greenock, 
in favour of the Ten Hours System.—By Mr. B. Escott, 
from Charles Bird, of Exeter, for Inquiry.—By Mr. J. 
Bailey, from Worcester, for Alteration of Game Laws.— 
By Mr. Mackinnon, and Viset. Mahon, from Manchester, 
and Paddington, for Sanatory Regulations.—By Mr. Bro- 
therton, from Salford, for Repeal of Insolvent Debtors 
Act, and in favour of the County Courts Bill.—By Mr. 
Chute, and Mr, Cripps, from several places, against Jus- 
tices’ Clerks and Clerks of the Peace Bill—By Mr. Forbes, 
from several places, for Alteration of Mines and Collieries 
Act.—By Mr. Serjeant Murphy, from Cork, for Abolition 
of Ministers’ Money (Ireland).—By Mr. Chute, Mr. Baillie, 
and Mr. Rice, from several places, in favour of the Mu- 
seums of Art Bill—By Mr. Bright, and Sir G. Strick- 
land, from several places, against Increase of Naval 
Foree.—By Sir J. Tyrell, Col. Wood, and Messrs. Carew, 
Chute, Deedes, Dickinson, Greene, Egerton, Patten, and 
Waddington, from a great number of places, against the 
Parochial Settlement Bill.—From Fordingson, in favour 
of the Parochial Settlement Bill.—By Sir C. Napier, from 
Marylebone, for Inquiry into the Treatment of Pauper 
Lunatics at the Asylum at Hanwell.—By Viscount 
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Ingestre, Lord Hervey, Captains Pechell, and Harris, and 
Messrs. Bailey, Brotherton, Denison, Egerton, Hope, and 
Sheridan, from a number of places, against Physic and 
Surgery Bill.—By Mr. Dickinson, from Guardians of the 
Yeovil Union, for Amendment of the Poor Law.—By 
Lord John Russell, Sir G. Strickland, Col. Trevor, and 
Messrs. Aldam, Bright, Broadwood, Carew, and Strutt, 
from a great number of places, for Diminishing the Num- 
ber of Public Houses.—By Mr. Bright, from Modbury, 
for Abolition of Punishment of Death.—By Mr. Dickin- 
son, from Bradford, for Alteration of Law relating to the 
Sale of Beer.—By Captain Dalrymple, Mr. Forbes, and 
Mr. Oswald, from several places, for Ameliorating the 
Condition of Schoolmasters (Scotland).—By Viscount 
Ebrington, from Plymouth, in favour of Smoke Prohibi- 
tion Biil. 
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OreninG or Lerrers at THE Post 
Orrice.] Mr. 7. Duncombe rose, in 
pursuance of a notice which he had given, 
to move for leave to bring ina Bill to 
secure the inviolability of letters passing 
through the Post Office. He felt that it 
was a reproach to the Government under 
which we lived, as well as a reproach to 
those free institutions which we felt a 
pride in possessing, that any Member 
of that House should be under the ne- 
cessity of bringing forward a Bill, the 
object of which was to secure the in- 
violability of correspondence in this com- 
mercial country. In submitting this 
Motion to the House, he should ab- 
stain from introducing anything which 


could by possibility bear a personal or 


individual application. It was with the 
system he was at war; and that system 
he felt it his daty, if possible, to destroy. 
Whatever Government had originated this 
assumed power, and whatever cause was 
assigned for its assumption, he had the 
bighest legal authority for stating that 
there was no law to justify the exercise 
of that power. The subject was during 
the Jast Session brought before Commit- 
tees of that House and of the House of 
Lords. The Committee of the House of 
Commons had not in their Report stated 
whether the exercise of this power was 
legal or not; although it had stated that 
the law on the subject was the same in 
1844 as it had been in the reign of Queen 
Anne, but had not said what that law 
was. The Committee of the House of 
Lords, however, had expressed itself more 
clearly: it went a step further, and de- 
scribed the terms of the provisions of the 
Act of the 9th of Anne, c. 10, and stated, 
that the Act of Parliament of Anne led 
to the supposition that the power had 
been fully recognised in the Secretary of 
State, and that from an early period it 
had been recognised by the Acts of Par- 
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liament. That was all which the Com. 
mittee of the House of Lords said on the 
subject of the law; it did not state that 
there was any law to justify the exercise 
of the power; it merely stated that the 
power appeared to have been recognised, 
and that its recognition was sanctioned 
by old usage; but he had the best au. 
thority for stating that there was no law 
to justify the exercise of that power, 
There had been no proof given to the 
House that such a legal authority existed, 
nor had there been any proof given that 
at former periods such practices took 
place as those which had happened re- 
cently in this country. Letters might 
have been stopped in the Post Office ; but 
there was no proof that at former periods 
private letters were opened, and forwarded 
to their proper destination after the ex- 
amination of their contents at the Post 
Office. There was, he maintained, no 
proof that such a system of fraud and 
forgery as that had been practised by for- 
mer Governments. It had even been 
shown that letters stopped in the Post 
Office were used in a court of law; but 
that had failed in establishing the legality 
of exercising that power; for the question 
as to where was the warrant under which 
the letters were opened and detained was 
not allowed to be asked in court, so that 
the question as to the existence of a legal 
authority for opening those letters had 
not been proved in that case. It could 
not be ascertained who opened the letters 
—to whom the power was delegated; it 
was only ascertained that the letters had 
been opened, and they had, therefore, 
nothing before them to establish the fact 
that they were opened and detained in 
the exercise of a legal authority. The 
Act of Anne had been cited as an autho- 
rity by the Committee of the House of 
Commons; but the Act which was at pre- 
sent in force on the subject of the deten- 
tion of letters in the Post Office was the 
Act of the Ist of Victoria, which repealed 
the Act 9th of Anne, but it neither added 
to nor diminished the power with respect 
to the detention of letters, leaving that 
in the same condition in which it was 
before"the passing of the Act; and, he 
repeated it, he had the highest legal av- 
thority for stating that legally no such 
power existed. All that was done by the 
Act was to relieve the servant of the Post 
Office from a misdemeanor in detaining 
or opening any letters. It left the legality 
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of the warrant totally and entirely un- 
touched, just the same as a constable who 
produces his warrant is exonerated from 
all responsibility as to the legality of thar 
warrant. The same thing might be said 
of the orders that were given for the ad- 
mission of strangers into the gallery of 
that House. If a stranger in that gallery 
were to be apprehended for breach of 
privilege in listening to their debates, he 
would produce the order as his protection. 
Yet it was clear that the power of admit- 
ting strangers to be present at their de- 
bates was not possessed by any Member 
of that House. But admitting that the 
Government possessed the power of open- 
ing letters, the question the House had to 
decide was, what advantage they had ob- 
tained by its exercise. They all knew the 
difficulties in which the present Govern- 
ment had been placed ; and they all knew 
the ill feeling which had been created by 
the exposures in that House with reference 
to this subject. It might, indeed, be said 
that there ought to be some means of con- 
trol over the correspondence of persons 
engaged or about to engage in treasonable 
plots, if such correspondence were for- 
warded through the Post Office. If there 
was any benefit of that nature to be derived 
from it previously, he would ask any 
rational and sensible man whether, after 
the disclosures which had been made, a 
man engaged in a treasonable corres- 
pondence would not be an idiot or a fool 
to send that correspondence through the 
General Post Office. He said, therefore, 
after the exposures which had taken 
place, that the value or utility of this 
practice had been destroyed. If this 
system was to be of any value at all, it 
must be practised with secrecy and fraud. 
There was no middle course. They must 
either stand by the present system, or 
abolish it altogether. Why should they not 
expunge from the Statute Book the Act 
giving this odious power, if it existed ? 
Such a power existed in no other coun- 
try. One of the Articles of the Belgian 
Constitution protected the correspondence 
of the Belgian people. The power of 
opening letters did not exist in the United 
States, nor in Canada; but it was pre- 
served in Ireland, in England, and in 
Scotland. It was not exercised in our 
Colonies, although it was exercised in this 
country. It did not exist in France. 
Monsieur Guizot had declared in the 
French Chamber, that in law, and in fact, 
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the correspondence of the French people 
wasinviolable. [Laughter.] Right hon. 
and hon. Members opposite might smile, 
but that declaration had been made in 
the French Chamber by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. If letters of in- 
dividuals in this country were opened, 
they were opened without any respon- 
sibility on the part of the person so 
acting, and the individual whose letters 
were opened had no redress. There was 
no responsible person in the Post Office ; 
and if a person asked who it was that 
opened his letters, he was unable to get 
that information, so that he did not know 
where to apply for redress. When that 
power was questioned before in the House 
of Commons, Sir Robert Walpole said, “ It 
was a power which ought to be exercised 
only in atime ofa great internal danger.” 
It had, however, been increased since that 
period, and was extended from criminal 
to political offenders. If the powers 
were confined to criminal warrants, per- 
haps there might be no such ebjection 
to its use; but it was uot confined to 
those warrants. It was stated on a former 
occasion that letters had been opened by 
Lord Sidmouth, and he was able to state 
to the House that the nobleman alluded 
to had refused to exercise that power in a 
case where a banker required its assistance 
in order to obtain the address of a clerk 
who had committed forgery. He (Mr. 
Duncombe) had it from a banker in the 
city of London, that he applied to Lord 
Sidmouth to issue a warrant for opening 
the letters of a clerk who had com- 
mitted forgery, and had gone away, as the 
banker was anxious to ascertain his ad- 
dress, in order to effect his apprehension ; 
and the answer of Lord Sidmouth was that 
he would never issue such a warrant un- 
less in a case of high treason. He again 
applied to Lord Sidmouth, and asked leave 
to see the superscription of a letter in the 
Post Office, without detaining it, in order 
to find out the address of the clerk; Lord 
Sidmouth then stated that he would 
send an answer in the evening. He did 
send that answer, and it was to the 
effect that he considered the Post Office 
so sacred he could not allow even the 
superscription of a letter to be seen. 
It might be said in defence of this 
power, that it was necéssary for the de- 
tection of criminals; but he (Mr. Dun- 
combe) believed that, with the means 
for the detection of criminals which the 
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Government possessed, without this power, spect to those transactions in the Pogt 


it was not necessary to apply it for that, 
Government had _ been! 
asked to show the warrants under the au- 


purpose. The 
thority of which the letters had been 
opened. 


produced. Jt was true that warrants of 


the Duke of Newcastle and of Mr. Pitt | 


had been brought forward; but the House 


had no means of ascertaining if those | 


warrants were the models after which the 
warrants issued by the present Government 
had been formed. Were the warrants 
issued by the present Government framed 


after the model of those issued by Mr. | 


Pitt and the Duke of Newcastle? [Sir 
J. Graham: They were not.] Of what 
use, then, were the warrants of Mr. Pitt 
and the Duke of Newcastle? For his 
part, he looked upon this power of opening 
Jetters as inefficacious; and he believed 
that, in addition to its inefficacy for the 
purpose for which it was intended, it was 
calculated to demoralize the servants of 
the Government in the Post Office, and 
all those who were connected with the 
opening of letters. He could not give a 
stronger instance of the demoralizing 
effects which the exercise of such a 


power had on those who were engaged in 


the Post Office, than a notice which was 
put up in the Post Office some months 
ago, after the discovery that some letter- 
carriers had opened the letters addressed 
to certain sporting gentlemen, and that 
notice he would read to the House. It 
ran thus :— 


“The Postmaster General having had 
papers laid before him relating to the gross 
conspiracy which has existed among certain 
carriers, and having ascertained that Lang, 
Bell, and Saunders, have been in the habit of 
opening the letters of sporting gentlemen, his 
Lordship is pleased to dismiss them the 
service.” 


The defence, or rather the plea in mitiga- 
tion, which those letter-carriers would set 
up in case of a prosecution, would be 
that they had only done what their su- 
periors had done. It would be proved 
that those letter-carriers opened letters ad- 
dressed to certain sporting gentlemen, for 
which offence they were liable to transport- 
ation ; but they would plead in mitigation 
of their sentence shat they had only done 
that which they knew had been practised 
by those in authority over them. Tha®was 
the course which had been taken with re- 


But those warrants had not been | 





Office; and he had mentioned them on 
this occasion in order to show the demo. 
ralizing effect of this system on the ser- 
vants of the Post Office—a system which 
had the effect of preventing the infliction 
of an adequate punishment on those men 
for an offence which they would allege was 
of a similar nature to that course which 
had been sanctioned by the Prime Mi- 
nister. Those men ought not to have 


| got off with such an inadequate punish. 


ment; they ought to have been severely 
punished. A Committee sat on the sub. 
ject of opening letters, and the Gentlemen 
who composed it made a Report, from 
which it was impossible to say whether 
they were for or against the practice of 
opening letters in the manner and to the 
extent which bad been complained of, It 
was impossible from the Report to ascer- 
tain whether they were for or against a 
continuance of that power. It was stat- 
ed, forsooth, amongst other arguments, 
that such a power would be calculated 
to prevent a Minister from forming any 
exaggerated idea as to the danger, in 
case of any outbreak or disturbance, Now 
he would ask the House to imagine how 
such a result could be produced by the 
exercise of this power 2? Suppose the Se- 
cretary of State to have read an account 
in the Morning Herald, or some such 
paper, the organ of such a Minister, that 
a dangerous conspiracy existed, and that 
an outbreak was to be apprehended, and 
that in consequence of such a statement 
he resolved, on coming down to the House, 
to ask for additional powers to meet that 
anticipated danger—if, when he was about 
to set out, a messenger from the Post 
Office came to him and said, he found 
out, by the letter of one of the conspira- 
tors, that it was a very trivial affair—per- 
haps a conspiracy of the Conservative 
Operative Association, in that case the 
Minister would not ask for additional 
powers, but would put the letter and the 
Morning Herald at the back of the fire. 
And yet such a contingency was one of 
the reasons assigned for the continuation 
of this power. It had been also said, that 
if this inviolability were secured, the Post 
Office might be made the vehicle for the 
conveyance of treasonable correspondence; 
but that would apply equally to all modes 
of transit; and it was at best but one of 
sentiment—it would apply to railroads, to 
omnibuses, and to taxed carts. If he said 
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to a person that he would carry letters for 
him to Edinburgh, and that subsequently 
another person represented to him that 
there might be treason conveyed by those 
letters, would it be a defence for his viola- 
tion of confidence, in case he opened them 
and found nothing wrong, to say he feared 
he might be subjected to punishment for 
carrying a treasonable correspondence ? 
Butas the law stood at present, if a treason- 
able correspondence were sent through the 
Post Office, there was as perfect a power 
to seize it as there was to seize papers on 
his (Mr. Duneombe’s) person, or in his 
desk, if they contained anything treason- 
able. The Goverment had great advan- 
tages in the way of preventing and de- 
tecting crime, without resorting to this 
power; they had the rural police in almost 
every county ; and in every borough and 
city they had the metropolitan police. 
What did they want more? If they wanted 
further assistance, they had it in a loyal 
and affectionate people; if they were wise, 
they would rely on that means of safety; 
and they would find it a better mode of 
securing the safety of the Throne and the 
country than could be obtained by the 
use of all the dirty powers which they 
now exercised. Let them pass the Bill 
which he would introduce, and there could 
be no room for any mistake in future as to 
the extent and legality of this power ; for 
it would effect an unconditional repeal of 
it, if any such power existed under an 
Act of Parliament. This power of exer- 
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isted, should now and for ever be buried in 
oblivion. If that course was followed, and 
hereafter any Foreign Minister, the agent 
of any foreign despot, should sneak to the 
door of the Secretary of State, he would 
be able to say to the agent that the power 
of opening letters was no longer in ex- 
istence; that whatever redress or protec- 
tion the laws of England or of nations 
permitted he was willing to give ; but with 
regard to the use of treachery he must 
deny any assistance; and he could say, 
pointing to his (Mr. Duncombe’s) Act of 
Parliament, that such treachery as had 
before been exercised was no longer at the 
command of a Foreign Power. With 
those views and those objects, he should 
conclude by moving — 

“ That Leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
secure the Inviolability of Letters passing 
through the Post Office.” 


Dr. Bowring seconded the Motion. The 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department had stated that 
Mr. Mazzini was an unprotected foreigner 
—that he would inquire into the state- 
ments made with respect to that gentle- 
man, and that if he found himself misin- 
formed with respect to him, he would make 
every reparation to Mr. Mazzini. He was 
quite sure, from the well-known character 
of the right hon. Baronet, that he would 
make the necessary inquiries, and would 
take the earliest opportunity of making 
reparation to Mr. Mazzini, if he found 


cising fraud and forgery could not be | that the allegations with respect to him 
ameliorated ; it must exist in its present | could not be substantiated. Some docu- 
shape, or be discontinued altogether; and | ments which had relation to Mr. Mazzini 


he was not to be made a fool of by leave 
being granted to bring in a Bill, and then 
having it frittered away, or strangled, in 
some of its subsequent stages. He was 
not aware that the Government intended 
to bring in any Bill on this subject; he 
asked leave to introduce a Bill which 
would have the effect of making this 
power cease altogether. He hoped the 
right hon. Baronet would rise in his place 
and say, that as this was a power of so 
odious a nature for a Minister to exercise 
—a power so repugnant to the best feel- 
ings of a free people—he wou!d take the 
question into his own hands and say, the 
law shall at once be expunged from the 
Statute Book. He hoped the right hon, 
Gentleman would take that course with 
the expectation, aye, and the clear under- 
standing, that any ill fecling or suspicion, 
whether just or unjust, which before ex- 





had been laid on the Table of the House; 
and he would ask the right hon. Baronet, 
if those documents contained the only 
matter upon which the charge against Mr. 
Mazzini, of being connected with certain 
proceedings in France, rested 2? The only 
charge contained in the despatch of Sir 
A. Foster to Viscount Palmerston, was one 
containing very vague allusions; and he 
would ask if there were any particular 
statement to authorize that vague charge? 
The passage to which he (Dr. Bowring) 
referred, in the despatch of Sir A. Foster, 
was as follows: — 


“The Austrian Minister professes to have 
got hold of a number of letters of instructions 
from Mazzini, who was expelled from Genoa, 
and is head of the secret tribunal, author of 
the atrocious murders lately committed at 
Rodez.” 


In this case, it appeared that no charge 
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was brought forward against Mazzini, 
and that the Austrian Minister only pro- 
fessed to have got hold of the letters. He 
would ask the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham) if he had taken steps 
to ascertain if such letters were in exist- 
ence, and if their contents had been com- 
municated to our Government, and whe- 
ther any further information had been 
obtained with respect to this calumniated, 
and, as the right hon. Baronet had himself 
called him—this unprotected foreigner ? 
Sir James Graham: Sir, I will com- 
mence the observations which it will be my 
duty to address to the House by first notic- 
ing the questions put to me by the hon. 
Gentleman who seconded the Motion. 
Upon a former evening I stated — and 
stated with accuracy—that until the hon. 
Member for Finsbury mentioned in this 
House an article in the Wesiminster Revien, 
which contains a defence of a portion of 
Mr. Mazzini’s conduct with reference to a 
transaction brought by me under the notice 
of the House, | was not aware of the 
existence of such an article. I then stated, 
that it would be my duty to make inquiry, 
in order to the removal of certain doubts 
respecting that portion of the case in which 
Mr. Mazzini was concerned, and to which 
T had alluded. I should have been most 
happy to embrace the first opportunity of 
declaring that my doubts had been re- 
moved ; and I certainly did, in the first 
instance, endeavour to inform myself upon 
the subject. I inquired, and from the best 
authority, with respect to an article in the 
Moniteur, whether any prosecution had 
been instituted against that paper by Mr. 
Mazzini. From the best authority I 
learned that a prosecution had been threat- 
ened, but had never been instituted ; and 
from the same high quarter no notice what- 
ever was conveyed to me of the prosecu- 
tion now said to have been instituted 
against M. Gisquet, for the republication 
of the article. Since that statement was 
made by the hon. Gentleman, I felt that 
it was my duty to make further inquiries in 
respect to that transaction, It is due 
to myself to say, that I only heard of 
that article on Tuesday last; and since 
then I have not received any additional 
information on the subject. As soon as I 
receive any, I shall feel it my duty to 
redeem my promise and to lay it before the 
House; and I shall make as frank a state- 
ment as to the impression on my mind as 
possible, after a full inquiry. Having said 
this, I think I may relieve the House from 
hearing avy further observations upon that 
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part of the subject. As to the other part 
of it, painful as these discussions haye 
been to me on many former occasions, | 
am bound to say, that the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, in introducing a grave ques. 
tion—a question of great importance—for 
the consideration of the House, has done it 
on the present occasion in a manner as fair 
and dispassionate as I could desire. And 
certainly, however painful my experience 
has been when I have had to follow the 
hon. Gentleman on former occasions, [ 
feel comparative ease in following him now 
when the debate is stripped of all personal 
and acrimonious topics. Iam far from con. 
tending against many of the positions of the 
hon. Gentleman ; on the contrary, they have 
my entire approval. For instance, I agree 
with him, that upon this question no middle 
course can be taken. This power must either 
continue as it is, or entirely cease. I donot 
believe that it would be useful to maintain 
this power, unless secrecy is preserved; 
and if the power be continued, I donot think 
the exercise of it can be materially altered, 
To these leading observations I entirely 
assent. I need hardly state to the House, 
that the hon. Gentleman has treated this 
subject in a manner which has almost se- 
duced me from my strict line of duty. I 
admit at once that this power is an immense 
and odious power—one that is viewed— 
and justly viewed—with jealousy by the 
people of this country ; and if it were cone 
sistent with my sense of public duty, after 
the painful experience I have had, to accede 
to the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, 
nothing, [ assure him, would exceed my 
delight in doing so. But J am forced to 
consider this question with reference to the 
public interest, and to the public interest 
only. First of all, I must venture to treat of 
the law of the subject ; and here I must state 
that I differ from the hon. Gentleman. I 
altogether dissent from the proposition that 
this power, such as it is, was first given by 
the Statute of Anne. I contend distinctly 
that the inverse is the true state of the fact. 
No doubt the opening of letters is a great 
moral offence, when committed by parties 
to whom they are intrusted in confidence. 
But prior to the Statute of Anne it was 
part of the Royal Prerogative to carry let- 
ters; and I believe it was notorious at that 
time, that the Government, from time to 
time, whenever grave suspicions arose, did, 
without hesitation, open letters; and prior to 
the Statute of Anne, so far from its being # 
legal offence, such opening was not only not 
a misdemeanor, but it did not even form 
a ground for a civil action. The Statute 
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of Anne created the misdemeanor ; and 
it also created the exemption in favour of 
the Crown. It was made under the Statute 
of Anne, as it is now under the Statute of 
Victoria, a misdemeanor to open a letter, 
except under a warrant by the Secretary of 
State. Now, if this is the clear interpreta- 
tion of the law upon this point, as I conceive 
it to be, the effect of a simple repeal of the 
Statute would be, that the opening of let- 
ters in the Post Office would not only not 
be a misdemeanor, but it would be no 
offence cognizable by law. The effect of 
the present Statute, therefore, is a restrain- 
ing effect generally ; while, at the same 
time, it makes an exception—a single ex- 
ception only—on behalf of the Executive 
Government, allowing letters to be opened 
under the warrant of the Secretary of 
State. The hon. Gentleman has stated 
fairly the general purport of the Report of 
the Committee. He says, the people of 
this country object to the violation of their 
correspondence; and this Report states 
expressly, that except under the warrant of 
the Secretary of State, the correspondence 
of the people is inviolate. The Report 
goes on to state that the average number 
of warrants issued in the last twenty-two 
years is eight a year; two-thirds being 
connected with criminal offences, and not 
of a political character. Therefore, it ap- 
pears from that Report, that the average 
number of warrants per annum, issued for 
opening letters of a political character, 
does not exceed two or three in each 
year on the average during the whole 
of that period. ‘The Report also states, 
that there has been a great alteration and 
improvement in the check kept in this 
department of the Post Office since the 
time of Lord Spencer, in 1806. All the 
Warrants are carefully preserved. Is there 
no other check? No Secretary of State 
an now issue a warrant without three 
Persons as well as himself being cognizant 
of it—two Under Secretaries and a confi- 
dential clerk. Besides these checks each 
original warrant is kept ; and every warrant 
issued by me was produced from the Post 
Office before the Committee. I gave 
an account seriatim of the reasons which 
led to the issue of all the warrants signed 
by me. Now, it appears to me, that 
this is a matter not so fit to be made 
the subject of enactment as of regu- 
lation, and there are certain regulations 
Which, on the part of the Government, I 
am willing to adopt. I admit, that while 
Mm ¢riminal cases a record has been kept 
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of the peculiar nature of the reasons for 
issuing each warrant, such has not been 
the case with respect to political war- 
rants; and, feeling the force of the de- 
sire expressed by the head of the Govern- 
ment, the three Secretaries of State are 
prepared to make a regulation that the rea- 
sons and grounds on which every political 
warrant is issued shall henceforth be record- 
ed ina book kept for that purpose ; and that 
record shall be signed by the Secretary of 
State. I do not think the regulation can 
be carried further. Is it for the public in- 
terests that this power should be treated as 
if it never had existed? I cannot think 
that it is safe or expedient to treat 
this power as if it never had existed. 
If it were the first time the question had 
arisen as to whether this power should be 
given or not, I might hesitate in deciding 
that it would be wise to bestow it. But 
this power having been intrusted to the 
Executive Government from the earliest 
period ; bearing date even prior to the Revo- 
lution, and being exercised from the time of 
the Revolution downward ; being confirmed 
by the practice of the best of times; not 
having been abused—for the Committee 
tell you so—and not being exercised from 
personal feelings, or from political hostility, 
but for the public interest—I say it is quite 
another thing that the House should now 
declare that this power—so established 
and so exercised—should no longer exist ; 
and that the General Post Office should 
be made a safe and inviolable medium in 
future for the transmission of correspond- 
ence, whether foreign or domestic, of the 
most treasonable and dangerous character. 
The hon. Gentleman says, the rule to 
be effectual must apply to railroads and 
other conveyances. The great distinc- 
tion is, that the Post Office, necessarily 
for the public good, is placed under the 
Royal authority and the control of the 
Executive Government ; and it is too much 
to expect that that part of the Royal Pre- 
rogative, conducted by the responsible ser- 
vants of the Crown, should be made the 
medium of communication in the promo- 
tion of violent and treasonable designs 
against the safety of the State, and 
against peace and good order. I[ do not 
wish to dwell upon what the hon. Gentle- 
man has said about the inviolability of let- 
ters in the Post Offices of France and Bel- 
gium, and other countries. But in answer 
to that observation I would mention a 
fact which I have mentioned before, be- 
cause I hope the House will not lose sight 
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of it. In France, and in every country in 
Europe except in England, there is a check 
on the power of admitting foreigners ; also 
there is vested in every Foreign Govern- 
ment the power of sending them out of the 
country when they become troublesome. 
In this country no such power exists. I 
do not ask for the renewal of any such 
power. I was opposed to it when it 
was in force; and upon the whole I 
do not think its renewal desirable. If 
you allow them to come here, however, 
and if they abuse your hospitality, you 
have no power of removing them ; there- 
fore I do not think it is too much to 
have some check upon their correspondence, 
lest this country be made the focus of po- 
litical plot and intrigue for the disturbance 
of the peace of Europe. Having given the 
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and advantage of this country that this 


power should be retained in the limited | aio that the Ast of Aune was eae 


| tirely with a view to provide a penalty 


form I have described, though I do not set 
very great value upon it, nor lay very 
much stress upon its use or maintenance. 
Indeed, were this the first time it was 


I should be willing to vote for it. But, 


looking at all the circumstances of the 


case, particularly with regard to aliens ,“". > 
> ae y 4 , minal proceeding could take place, sup. 


and their foreign correspondence, I must 
repeat that I cannot, consistently with 


my sense of duty, support the Motion | : 
xf slags ‘toopen it; and I have been unable to find 


of the hon. Gentleman. 1 entirely agree 
with the hon. Member that any Bill merely 
to amend the Jaw would be illusory, and 
that if any enactment on the subject is to 
be made, the most intelligible and direct 
mode of proceeding is by way of a Bill to 
repeal entirely the power at present vested 
in the Government; but it is with re- 
luctance that I am bound to say on the 


part of the Government that I cannot give | 


my assent to the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury. 

Lord J. Russell: I agree in the obser- 
vation of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
nothing could have been more fairly stated 
than this case has been by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury. He has brought it 
forward as a constitutional question. He 
has stated the arguments which may be 
fairly urged for the abrogation of the 
power at present possessed by the Go- 
vernment for the opening of letters, and 
has called upon the House to consider 
whether a legislative enactment for its ab- 
rogation may not be passed. I find my- 
self in the situation of neither agreeing 
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entirely with my hon. Friend the Member 
for Finsbury, nor with the right hon. Gen. 
tleman who has last spoken. I think that 
there is great force in one observation 
made by my hon. Friend, to the effect that 
the exercise of this power having been 
much questioned, and discussed both 
among’ the public and in this House, is no 
longer of the same utility as in former 
times; and that there now is a Sort of 
notice given to all persons, who may be 
supposed desirous of using the Post Office 
as a vehicle for the carrying on of treason. 
able and seditious correspondence, not in 


| future to attempt to make use of that de. 


partment for such a purpose. Let me 
however say, that with respect to the 
law of the subject, my reflections and in- 


; I | vestigations, as far as they could proce 
subject my best consideration, I have come | 8 , y preci 


to the conclusion that it is for the safety | 


on any authority, have led me to the same 
conclusion as that arrived at by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. It appears to 


and a punishment against clerks and 


| other persons engaged by the Post Office, 


about to be proposed, I do not think aed not to cripple or take away any 
| power which the Crown previously pos- 


sessed. Ihave asked several Gentlemen 
engaged in legal affairs what sort of cri. 


posing that a private individual, intrusted 
with a letter, so far betrayed the trust as 


that there is any power of punishing such 


‘a party. The purpose of the Act of Anne 


was to give the public a security that their 


‘letters should not be opened unauthorized- 


ly by persons engaged by the Post Office, 
and at the same time to reserve to the 
Crown the power which was considered 
established and recognised. If this were 
so, it was not, of course, necessary to 
confirm this power by Act of Parliament; 
but it was only requisite to refer to it in- 
directly. In the course of the discussions 
which have taken place on this subject, it 
has been urged that this power ought in 
future to be used with more formality and 


“precaution, for the sake of the liberty of 


the subject, than have hitherto been shown 
in its exercise; and a noble Friend of 
mine (Lord Radnor) who has adverted to 
this subject in the House of Lords, 's 
prepared to propose—I do not know whe 
ther he has done so yet—that in all cases 
of opening letters there should be infor- 
mation on oath, on which the warrant 
should issue. I understand, also, that 
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is the opinion of a person of high autho- , on the use of this power such a restriction 
rity, Lord Denman, that there should be; as I have already stated, and such as, I 
this control laid on the issue of warrants | understand, has the authority of Lord 
for the opening of letters; and, consider- | Denman in its favour. 

ing the discussions which have taken; Mr. Warburton entirely approved of 
place, and how desirable it is that all | the course which his hon. Friend had 
powers of this nature should be brought as | taken, He agreed with him that there 
much as possible into a legal and definite | was no medium, but either to abrogate the 
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form, I think that this restriction should 
be placed on the power of opening of let. 
ters. But my hon. Friend (Mr. Dun- 
combe) seems to go beyond this, He 
considers that letters in the Post Office 





practice altogether, or to allow it to re- 
|; Main as at present. Having been a Mem- 
| ber of the Committee appointed to in- 
| quire into this subject, he must say that, 
| it being admitted the Government were in 


should have a peculiar inviolability, and | possession of this power, or, at least, the 
that persons carrying on treasonable and _ practice being established on the part of 
seditious correspondence should have a the Secretary of State of opening letters, 
security given them by the Bill which he | he must give credit to the British Govern- 
proposes to bring in, I cannot, therefore, | ment generally that for the last twenty- 
vote with him for the introduction of that | two years the power had been exercised 
Bill; but if a Bill comes down from the | with so much forbearance that on an ave- 
other House, or should be introduced in | rage only eight warrants for opening let- 
this House, such as proposed by Lord | ters had been issued in the course of a 
Radnor, I am prepared to give my vote in | year. And, whatever the practice of Fo- 
its favour. Such a Bill would have one | reign Governments might be, he thought 
eflect, which I, differing from the right | that foreigners, knowing this was the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, think would be | practice amongst us, would concur with 
beneficial, J take it, that if a restriction | him in this opinion, Something had been 
of the kind I have referred to were im-| said about the authority on which the 


posed, there would then be no danger, if | power of opening letters rested ; and he 


any representations were made by the | 
Minister of a Foreign Power that letters | 
should be opened for the purpose of pre- 
venting insurrection in a Foreign State, 
that the power of opening those letters 


would be exercised. 


Crown, 
right hon, Gentleman opposite, in the 
course he pursued, did not act on what 
he conceived to be a sense of duty. Ido 
not mean to say that he acted from cor- 
tupt or improper motives; but from a 
feeling that the public interests were to be 
served by the line he adopted. But I 
think that such a use of the power as 
would oblige the Secretary of State to 
give assistance to Foreign Powers for the 
purpose of qnelling insurrections in Foreign 
States, without reference to any degree of 
\yranny which may prevail in those States, 
ought not to be maintained ; and, there- 
fore, I should not wish to see the power 
possessed by the Secretary of State exer- 
ised in such cases. I have now expressed 
thortly my view with respect to this 
Power; and I cannot give my vote in fa- 
Your of the proposed Bill of my hon. 


Friend; but I shall be ready to impose . 
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I look upon the} 
opening of letters for such a purpose asan | 
unjustifiable use of the power of the | 
Ido not mean to say that the | 


supposed it would be admitted that that 
| practice rested either on the Prerogative, 
| on Common Law, or the Statute of Queen 
| Anne, There were, indeed, various writs 
issued by the Edwardsand the Henrys on 
this subject; but if they were examined, 
it would be found that, with one or two 
exceptions in the course of acentury, they 
were writs issued by the Crown at the in- 
stance of Parliament to search persons 
coming into or leaving the country, on 
suspicion that they carried with them 
Papal bulls or other ecclesiastical docu- 
ments. Nothing, therefore, could be 
founded upon that. The Tudors and the 
Stuarts had issued writs more nearly re- 
sembling the present practice; but no 
person would draw constitutional prece- 
dents from those times. As well might it 
be contended that the examination of pri- 
soners of State by torture was legal, be- 
cause it had been practised by the Privy 
Council down to the meeting of the Long 
Parliament; and Fortescue and other 
writers, who had written in praise of the 
English Jaws, because it cid not allow of 
the use of torture, had their names ap- 
pended to some of the Privy Council war- 
| rants, authorizing torture to be used 
against prisoners of State. Then with 
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regard to the power resting on Common 
Law, where were the volumes of tie jurists, 
or the decisions of the judges, on which 
they could venture to justify the exercise 
of this power. There was, indeed, one 
obiter dictum of a judge, but it was made 
after the Statute of Queen Anne was 
passed. Therefore, he did not think they 
could found much upon that rule; so that 
if it existed at all it must exist by Statute. 
In looking into some papers which had 
been published by Bishop Hoadley, who 
wrote articles in the Intelligencer news- 
paper, justifying the administration of Sir 
Robert Walpole and his conduct in the 
trial of Bishop Atterbury, he founded his 
justification of the Government in open- 
ing the letters of that Prelate solely on the 
provisions of the then recent Act of Queen 
Anne being used in the suppressicn of 
correspondence. He thought this opinion 
of a contemporary showed that the Act 
was really the ground on which the Crown 
exercised its right. He had no doubt 
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whatever that in the opinion of those who 
passed the Act it was the only foundation 
on which they could exercise such a right. 
It had been stated as one reason why the 
power should be retained, that the Go- 


vernment could, in this way, not only 
exercise control over the correspondence 
of the natives of this country ; but that, 
unless such a power was maintained, they 
could not control the conduct of the va- 
rious foreigners who resided here. Now, 
he should like to ask whether foreigners 
were the only persons who interfered in 
the affairs of foreign nations? They had 
amongst their own body individuals who 
had taken an active share in the proceed- 
ings, both civil and military, of foreign 
nations ; and what reason was there that 
they should exercise this power in the 
case of foreigners, which did not apply to 
the case of natives of this country? He 
thought, therefore, that this argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman went too far. 
He contended for the total abolition of 
this power—being persuaded, after the 
exposure which had taken place, that if 
parties had a treasonable correspondence 
to carry on, they would take good care 
not to send it through the Post Office. 
In the next place, he thought it clear, from 
the Reports of the Committees to both 
Houses of Parliament, that neither in cri- 
minal warrants nor in political warrants 
had information been obtained, by open- 
ing letters, which was of any importance, 
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The practice was a breach of public mo. 
rality ; and to continue it, there ought to 
be made out in its favour a strong case, 
proving that it had been productive of 
eminent public good. But what was the 
fact? There was positively no proof 
whatever that any good had ever beep 
effected by the practice; and he would 
say that in a case which was altogether 
exceptionable, which was a breach of the 
great maxims of public faith and morality, 
they ought to abrogate it altogether when 
it was shown, as in this case, that it was 
not of that utility on which alone an ar 
gument could be founded in its favour, 
Viscount Howick could not give his 
vote in favour of his hon, Friend’s Mo. 
tion without stating, in a few words, why 
he did so. He thought his hon. Friend 
had rather, in his generosity, made a 
larger concession to the right hon. Gen. 
tleman opposite than was altogether dis- 
creet. He admitted that the power of 
opening letters could not exist at all ex. 
cept in its present state, Now he for one, 
could not agree in that opinion. He be. 
lieved the power of opening letters might 
usefully exist, and safely exist, provided 
the system of secrecy were put an end to, 
He believed that if they would not resort to 
the practice of resealing letters, or of de- 
facing post marks—if it were known in 
what way letters were opened, he believed 
that such a power might be usefully and 
safely exercised. But if his hon. Friend 
should carry his Motion, and the Bill were 
to be brought in, it would be competent 
for any hon. Member to propose a clause 
placing the exercise of the power undet 
such restrictions. He would vote fora 
clause of that kind, and on this simple 
ground, that though, by the existence of 
such a law, they would not obtain the 
advantage of spying into a man’s secret 
actions, yet they would prevent the Post 
Office from being used as the medium of 
carrying on a treasonable correspondence; 
for then no man engaged in carrying on & 
treasonable correspondence could use the 
Post Office as a vehicle of transmission, 
without the risk of a warrant being issued, 
by which his correspondence would 
seized and used in evidence against him. 
On the other hand, if they said that they 
must either have the power as it was, of 
not at all, he, for one, was perfectly pré- 
pared to say that they should not have tt 
at all. He was prepared to say that the 
danger of abuse in the present form of the 
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wer was greater than the advantages 
that would result from its use. He said 
that the present system of forging seals 
and of defacing post marks were what the 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury had said of 
another subject —an organized and le- 
galized hypocrisy. It was falsehood— 
practical falsehood—carried on under the 
authority of the Government. To that he 
objected, as demoralising and discrediting 
tothe Government. He held the opinion 
expressed last year by the noble Lord 
the Member for Dorset—that what was 
morally wrong could not be politically 
right. He believed that that opinion was 
true. He was prepared to carry it out to 
the utmost —it was morally wrong. It 
could not be defended on any ground of 
morality —to reseal letters with forged 
seals, to deface their own post office 
marks, showing the day and the hour on 
which the letter was put in, so that the 
parties might not suspect it had been 
opened—that was falsehood—it was mo- 
rally wrong, and could not, therefore, be 
politically right. No doubt it was true 
that the exercise of this power might 
sometimes detect plots and conspiracies. 
Who doubted it? Who doubted that 


by the employment of these vile and 
treacherous means they would sometimes 


arrive at important information? That 
was precisely the argument that might be 
used for the employment of spies. The 
right hon. Member for Edinburgh had 
truly said, on a former debate on this 
subject, that precisely the same argument 
might be brought forward to justify the 
paying a man to offer himself as a servant 
to one of those foreigners whose conduct 
was suspected, and to report to Govern- 
ment all his proceedings. Precisely the 
same argument would tell in favour of the 
one case and the other. In both cases 
there was falsehood—deliberate falsehood 
—practised under the sanction of Govern- 
ment, enabling them sometimes to obtain 
information which might prove useful. 
He did not deny that there were some ad- 
vantages in such a case; but he believed 
that in the long-run the advantages would 
be found to be all on the side of open and 
fair dealing, He would not, for the sake 
of any temporary advantage, sanction a 
system of fraud and forgery. Therefore, 
ifhe were driven to choose between the 
exercise of the power as it now stood, or 
lo part with it altogether, he would say 
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withitaltogether. But it wasagreat fallacy 
to tell the House that by supporting the 
Motion of his hon. Friend, it necessarily 
implied that the power ought to be parted 
with, It was quite competent to intro- 
duce a clause allowing letters to be opened 
by warrant from the Secretary of State, 
if the letters were not to be resealed. He 
was told that it was the practice in Fo- 
reign nations so to exercise the power— 
that in Austria, in particular, letters 
which were opened were resealed with the 
Post Office seal. Let the House follow 
that example—let them not farther adopt 
a system of fraud and forgery, which fo- 
reign nations repudiated. For these ample 
reasons he for one had no hesitation 
whatever in voting for the Motion. 

Mr. Hume thought the country was in- 
debted to the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
for the courage and tact he had displayed 
throughout the discussions of this ques~ 
tion. He could not understand how the 
noble Lord the Member for Sunderland, 
who had laid down the principle that the 
power was rather a disadvantage than an 
advantage, could yet consent to continue 
that power to the Government. The 
question ought to be, had they any proof 
that the practice was of advantage at all ? 
Had it been productive of any public 
good? He knew of none; he had heard 
of none. The right hon. Baronet had 
not alleged that any had been produced. 
Then, why should they continue the 
power? He denied that this power was 
exercised under the Prerogative of the 
Crown ; would the Prerogative fine him 
5l. for sending a letter by a private 
hand? The whole of the Post Office was 
established by Acts of Parliament, and by 
Act of Parliament it ought to be regulated. 
The agitation of this subject had damaged 
the right hon, Baronet both in his public 
and private character, [‘Oh! oh!”] 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite might not think 
so; but that was his opinion, and a large 
portion of the people of England thought 
with him. He urged the House to make 
its legislation on this subject as satisfac. 
tory to the public as possible, and retain- 
ing the power as it at present stood would 
not be satisfactory to the community at 
large. He should certainly support the 
abolition of a power which he was satisfied 
no honest Minister would have re- 
course to. 

Mr. 7'. Duncombe was sorry to hear 


that his choice was made—he would part : the determination of the right hon, Ba- 
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ronet. He was convinced the country 
would not be satisfied with that decision ; 
it would not be satisfied with the retention 
of this power by the Government. The 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London had said, that he (Mr. Duncombe) 
appeared to think letters passing through 
the Post Office ought to have some pecu- 
liar privilege over all others. He had 
never said anything of the sort; what he 
stated was this—that if they took away 
this power the Government had assumed, 
but which he denied it possessed, then 
letters passing through the Post Office 
would stand exactly in the same position 
as papers in the writing desk of any in- 
dividual, liable to be examined undera 
search warrant issued on oath. If they 
were apprised that a treasonable corres- 
pondence was passing through the Post 
Office, they would still have the power of 
seizing it. One Member of the Com- 
mittee (Mr. Warburton) had spoken that 
evening ; no other Member of it had con- 
descended to give an opinion on the ques- 
tion; he had a right to assume, therefore, 
that his hon. Friend had expressed the 
opinion of that Committee. No other 
Member of it had come forward. He saw 
the noble Lerd the Chairman of that 


Committee (Lord Sandon) opposite; had 
he given any reason for the continuance 


of the power? The noble Lord had not. 
He might be accused of a “ prurient cu- 
riosity” in submitting such a question to 
the noble Lord; but he would ask him 
whether he thought such a power ought 
to be continued? It was impossible this 
question could stop here; a high autho- 
rity had stated, that this power was not a 
legal one; and when the petitions of 
these foreigners were presented to the 
House the right hon. Baronet had said, 
if the parties were aggrieved, let them 
indict those of whose conduct they com- 
plained. These individuals were poor, 
and had not the power of seeking legal 
redress; but if there was law or justice 
to be had, he (Mr. Duncombe) would test 
this power—he would prove that his let- 
ters had been detained and opened, and 
he would try whether it had been done 
by law or not. If Lord Denman and 
Lord Campbell said this was not a legal 
power, and if the Government required a 
bill of indemnity for what it had done, 
he did say the 1ight hon. Baronet was not 
justified in telling the House he had acted 
in strict accordance with the law. The 
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Law Officer of the Crown was present; 
he should like to hear his version of the 


law on the subject. 


If possible, he would 


take him into the Court of Queen’s Bench; 
the hon. and learned Gentleman should 
there defend this law, and then the ex. 


tent of it would be tried. 


The right hon, 


Gentleman said last year, let the indj- 
viduals who complained indict the parties 
who had detained their letters, and then 
the warrant would be produced. He would 
see whether it would be produced or not, 
by carrying the case into a court of justice, 


He had hoped the 


House would have 


entertained the question, and that there 
would not have been that anxiety to stifle 


this discussion. 


He had observed during 


the speech of the hon. Member for Ken- 
dal, hon. Gentlemen evidentiy had more 
consideration for their dinners than for 
the reasonable wish and desire of the 
majority of the people of this country 
that this odious and iniquitous power 
should be extinguished. 

The House divided :—Ayes 78; Noes 


161: Majority 83. 
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corruptions entered into the Church, no 
interments in churches or in towns took 
place. All the early Christians were in- 
terred out of the precincts of the living. 
Not to take up the time of the House, I 
will at once proceed to the Report of the 
Commission, the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion, which is as follows:— 


“The practice of burial in the church or 
chancel appears to us in many respects inju- 
rious, in some cases offensive, in some in- 
stances by weakening or deteriorating the 
fabric of the church, and in others by its 
tendency to affect the lives or health of the 
inhabitants. We are of opinion, that in future 
this practice should be discontinued, so far as 
the same can be effected without trenching on 
vested rights.”” 


Now, Sir, by whom is this signed? Not 
by any Members of Parliament hostile to 
the Church, or desirous of innovation ; not 
by any Members of the Opposition, but by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the fol- 
lowing names: Durham, London, Wyn- 
ford, Lincoln, Tenterden, C. N. Tindal. 
Now let us see what say the Committee of 
this House when it gives its Report :— 


“ Resolved (1842)—That the practice of 

interments within the precincts of large towns 
is injurious to the health of the inhabitants 
thereof, and frequently offensive to public 
decency.” ; 
On what is this Report founded but on 
the most shocking evidence disclosed of the 
manner in which the remains of the dead 
are treated, and of the unhealthiness of 
the practice of putting the dead amongst 
the living. When Sir B. Brodie is asked, 
**Do you consider the state of the grave 
yards in the metropolis as one cause of 
fever and disease?” his answer is, ‘‘ I have 
always considered that as one cause.” 
What states Dr. Chambers? “I have no 
doubt,” he answers, “that fever called 
typhus, even in the cleanly quarters of 
London, owe their origin to the escape of 
putrid miasma. I should presume that 
over-crowded burying grounds would sup- 
ply such effluvia most abundantly.” When 
this last Report was alluded to by me in 
this place two years ago, my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment declared he was not yet satisfied ; 
that he must require further evidence ; and 
a Special Commission was issued to a very 
able and intelligent gentleman, Mr. Chad- 
wick, to investigate the subject. What 
says his Report >— 

“That all interments in towns where bodies 
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decompose, contribute to the mass of atmos. 
pheric impurity injurious to the public health.” 


This able Report is so well known, and 
has been so generally perused, that I need 
not comment on it any longer; but I will 
next proceed to the last Commission on 
the Health of Towns, whose Report was 
published early this Session, which says— 


“ Amongst other causes of the deterioration 
of the atmosphere in towns, our attention was 
called to the practice of interring the dead in 
the midst of densely populated districts, In. 
stances have been brought before the Com. 
missioners of the great evils arising from the 
condition of the grave yards in several large 
towns, Shields, Sunderland, Coventry, Ches. 
ter, York, &c., and we deem it right to draw 
attention tothe existence of such complaints,” 


Now, Sir, it may seem that quite enough 
has been said by the Commissioners on the 
Health of Towns, and by the Committee, 
to satisfy the most incredulous that the 
nuisance exists ; but my right hon. Friend 
still doubts, he is not yet satisfied : like St, 
Thomas, he is still incredulous. I cannot 
help thinking my right hon. Friend does 
not like to believe in the nuisance, because 
it may be very difficult to remedy the 
same. One of the Popes in days gone by, 
when told the earth moved round the sun, 
—that such was discovered by Copernicus, 
said, “ It may be true, and I believe it, but 
I shall save much trouble to myself if I say 
I do not believe it, and I will persist that 
such is not the case.” Now the right hon. 
Gentleman says the people are still desir- 
ous to continue the custom of interring 
the dead in the midst of the living; but! 
confess I am at a loss to see what portion 
of the community is so desirous. Not the 
upper class. I am sure the middle classes 
are not; and I see no appearance in the 
lower class: on the contrary, I have pre- 
sented petitions signed by thousands against 
interments in towns, and none have ap- 
peared except from a few interested per- 
sons, speculators in grave yards in this 
metropolis in its favour. What says the 
gentleman who is Principal of Clement's 
Inn? I will just read his letter to the 
House. 

24, Surrey Street, Strand, 3rd March, 1845. 

“ Sir—Observing that you intend to call the 
attention of the House of Commons to the ne 
cessity of promoting the health of large towns 
by preventing interments within their pre 
cincts ; I beg, as the Principal of one of the 
minor Inns of Court (St. Clement’s Inn), 
furnish you with a few facts of the most 
startling and disgusting character, and which 
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establish at once a case of great injury to the 
health of a thickly populated district, and of 
disgrace to a civilized community. Within 
one-eighth of a mile from Lincoln’s Inn, and 
abutting on St. Clement’s Inn, is a building 
known as Enon Chapel, now used by what is 
called a Temperance Society in the morning 
for an infant school, and at night as an as- 
sembly room for dancing. The building mea- 
sures less than sixty by twenty-nine feet, and 
the part occupied by the living is separated 
from the place of interment (a cellar) by an 
indifferently constructed wooden floor, the 
rafters of which are not even protected with 
lath and plaster. From 1823 to 1840, it is 
stated and believed, that upwards of ten 
thousand bodies were deposited in the cellar, 
not one-fiftieth part of which could have been 
crammed into it in separate coffins, had not a 
common sewer contiguous to the cellar af- 
forded facility for removal of the old, as new 
supplies arrived, In the cellar there are now 
human remains, and the stench which at 
times issues through the floor is so intolerable 
asto render it absolutely necessary that the 
windows in the lantern roof should be kept 
open. During the summer months a peculiar 
insect makes its appearance; and in the ad- 
joining very narrow thoroughfare, called St. 
Clement’s Lane, densely inhabited by the 
poor, I need scarcely inform you, that fever, 
cholera, and other diseases, have prevailed to 
a frightful extent. Over the masses of putre- 
faction to which I have alluded, are children 
varying in number from one to two hundred, 
huddled together for hours at a time, and at 
night the children are succeeded by persons, 
who continue dancing over the dead till three 
and four o’clock in the morning. A band of 
music is in attendance during the whole 
night, and cards are played in a room adjoin- 
ing this chapel-charnel house. The police 
have declined to interfere, alleging that the 
building does not come under the description 
ofa place of amusement, as defined by the 
Act of 25 Geo. II, c. 36; and as there is no 
probability of the inhabitants in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood giving evidence of their 
own amusements being a nuisance, there is 
little prospect of the saturnalia being discon- 
tinued, unless the attention which you may 
be able to excite shall lead to the adoption of 
some extraordinary means for removing the 
Enon plague-spot from the centre of the me- 
tropolis—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
very obedient humble servant, 
* Grorce Brace. 


“William Alex. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P.” 


Now here is a highly respectable gentle- 
man, a lawyer, the head of Clement’s 
Inn, who tells you of the evil, and openly 
gives his name, and permits me to men- 


tion it to the House. Before I sit down, 
allow me, Sir, to allude to the opinion of a 
Very good and able person, so early as the 
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days of Charles II., Evelyn, the author of 
the Sylva, who says,— 

“¢The custom with the early Christians was, 
In urbe ne sepelito ne urito. If then it was 
counted a thing so profane to bury in cities, 
much less would they have permitted it in 
their temples. Now, after all this, would it 
not raise our indignation, to suffer so many 
persons without merit, permitted to lay their 
carcasses, not in the nave and body of the 
church only, but in the very chancel, next the 
communion table, ripping up the pavements 
and removing the seats, &c., for some little 
gratification of those who should have more 
respect for decency at least.” 


Now, Sir, I will only add, that in this 
metropolis, the number interred in the 
midst of the living, is one thousand in a 
week nearly ; in the whole of the kingdom 
that number per day. What a hideous 
and dreadful apprehension does not this 
number of dead interred among the living 
create as to the future consequences that 
may arise! What will this House have to 
answer for, if at the end of an uncertain 
period, but at some period, a pestilence or 
some direful malady should arise in the 
population, and spread universally through 
the ranks of society! What would, whut 
will be said by Europe and the world, if 
in the nineteenth century, the disgraceful 
practice of interment of the dead in the 
midst of the living, is not only permitted, 
but practised, by the most civilized nation, 
in the most civilized metropolis, and 
amidst the most wealthy population of the 
world? Sir, I hope the vote of this night 
will at once declare the sense of this 
House, and put an end to a disgraceful 
abomination, of which the most barbarous 
people in this globe would be ashamed. If 
I succeed in moving my Resolution, that 
in the opinion of this House the inter- 
ments in the precincts of large towns and 
of populous districts is injurious to the 
health of the inhabitants, and contrary to 
public decency, I shall then proceed to 
bring in a Bill to that effect, not under a 
very sanguine hope that I can pass such a 
Bill unless supported by Her Majesty’s 
Government, but to keep up the public 
feeling, and to act as a pioneer in a work 
which I deem not only absolutely neces- 
sary for the health of the people, but re- 
quired by public decency, and creditable to 
the Legislature by whom such sentiments 
are entertained, which sooner or later will 
and must be adopted. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving— 


“That this House is of opinion, that the 
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practice of Interment in towns and crowded | their labouring classes, upon whom the 
districts is injurious to the public health, and | gtrength and stability of the country de. 
exposes the places of sepulture to desecra- | pended ; that they permitted them to 
tion, and the remains of the dead to acts re- |}. ¥, bad food and bad sir-~to’ Negi 


volting to moral and religieus feelings, and 
that such practice ought to be abolished as 
early as is practicable, consistently with the 
object of making due and proper provision 
for Interment, and for the protection of vested 
interests in all accustomed fees or emolu- 
ments.” 


Mr. Hume seconded the Motion. He 
considered the subject one of great im- 
portance; and he waited with some anx- 
iety to see what part the Government 
would take with respect toit. Nothing, he 
thought, could be more disgraceful to them 


in that House than that their time should | 


be engaged in party contests, instead of 
being devoted, as it ought to be, to the 
public welfare. In no country in the 
world—neither in Germany, nor Spain, 
nor France—was this practice continued. 
Surely the exposure that had now taken 
place, the details contained in the letter 
written by a person on the spot, the 
knowledge that had been obtained, the 
evidence of their own Committee, as well 
as the accurate details given by Mr. 
Chadwick, must prove the necessity of 
exertion on this truly important question, 
He had read over, with great anxiety, the 
details given by Mr. Chadwick; and 
having done so, he could not allow him- 
self to think that his hon. Friend would 
have occasion again to trouble himself on 
this subject. The Government, in ap- 
pointing a Commissioner, had excited 
expectation, which, now that they had 
information, he was sure they would not 
disappoint. Let them remember, that 
whilst they had been occupied in mere 
party squabbles, inquiries directed by 
themselves had proved the people in the 
towns to be living in filth, in squalor, and 
in misery, that were almost incredible, 
had they not been so distinctly proved. 
It was discreditable to them, as a nation 
of civilized and Christian men, that these 
things should be. They were shocked at 
the descriptions of the inhabitants of 
savage nations putting each other to 
death ; but how much more shocking was 
it to think that in a civilized country like 
this—as it had been proved by facts that 
could not be contradicted nor denied— 
that by their own ignorance and apathy 
they were causing the death of thousands 
of their fellow-citizens — that by their 
neglect they permitted to be enervated 





filth, poverty, and misery, when their firgt 
duty ought to be to remove all the causes 
that led to their depression and degrada. 
tion. He would recommend hon. Mem. 
bers to read Mr. Chadwick’s little book 
on the subject, in every page of which 
they would find full evidence of the mag. 
nitude of the evils complained of. And 
he would recommend those hon. Members 
who were desirous of improving the condi. 
tion of the working classes, and increas. 
ing their health and comforts, to deal with 
those evils, and, if possible, to devise a 
remedy for them, as a more practical 
means of accomplishing their object, than 
by interfering between the master artisans 
and the workmen, when in a healthy state, 
to limit the hours of labour. In one page 
of Mr. Chadwick's work was a long and 
important statement as to the practice in 
France, and the experience of that coun- 
try as to the effect of interments in towns 
on the sanatory condition of the people; 
so that this evidence rested, not upoo 
what had occurred in this country alone, 
though that he thought was conclusive 
enough, but also on the experience of 
foreign countries. Professor Brande had 
stated that much of the well water in 
London—many of the wells being in the 
immediate vicinity of churchyards—was 
contaminated, and rendered unwholesome 
by water from the neighbouring graves 
mingling with it. Eighteen years ago, 
he (Mr. Hume) moved for a Return of 
the number of churchyards in the metro- 
polis, their superficial extent, and the 
number of bodies interred in them in each 
of the previous ten years. Let any hon, 
Gentleman look at this Return, and re- 
collect that ever since interments had 
been going on at the rate of 1,000 a week, 
and say whether the practice was not 
sufficient to disgust anybody. Talk of 
savage manners and brutal practices! 
Could there be a more savage practice 
than this? And not only was it to be 
deprecated on account of the disgust aud 
horror it was calculated to excite; but 
more so on account of its fatal effects 
upon the health of the people, especially 
the working classes, who were most eX- 
posed to its influence. Dr. Reid had 
spoken of the extent of the evil arising 
from the miasma of graveyards. He had 
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detected deleterious gases escaping from 
graves twenty feet deep, and stated that 
he had found the ground in many church- 
yards perfectly saturated with carbonic 
acid gas. He thought, for the sake of 
decency itself, even if the more important 
consideration of the health of the people 
did not require it, some assurance should 
be given by the Government that they | 
would turn their attention to the subject, 

with a view to devise some remedy for the 

evil. Hon. Gentlemen, who could reside , 
where they pleased, and command what | 
accommodation and comfort they required, 

might not be aware of the consequences | 
of the practice which it was the object of | 
the hon. Member for Lymington to put | 
a stop to. It was the labouring classes 
who felt the evil in its full force—those 
who were compelled to live in narrow 
courts and alleys, and were obliged to) 
crowd together in single rooms and in| 
cellars; those whose condition was in 
itself sufficiently miserable, without hav- 
ing added to it the sufferings which arose 
from this most deleterious and disgusting 
practice. Those philanthropists who, anx- 
ious to improve the condition of their fel- 
low-man, employed thousands and tens of 
thousands for the benefit of people in fo- 


reign countries whom they knew nothing 
of, might turn their humane intentions to 
the position of their fellow-countrymen at 


home. He agreed with the hon. Member 
for Lymington, that a case against the prac- 
tice of interment in towns was made out. 
Why, then, should the Government hesi- 
tale to propose a remedy? The right 
hon, Baronet (Sir J. Graham) shook his 
head; intimating thereby, he supposed, 
that the difficulties in the way of passing 
any such measure were insurmountable. 
Let the right hon. Baronet but bring for- 
ward a Bill on the subject, and he would 
pledge himself that it would be carried. 
He was sure no man in that House would 
be found to oppose such a Bill on the plea 
of vested rights. If there were vested 
rights, pay them and get rid of them; 
but let justice be done to those large 
masses of the community who were less 
fortunate than themselves. He trusted 
the right hon. Baronet would adopt the 
Course recommended by the Commis- 
sioners who had investigated the subject, 
and not allow trifles to prevent them. He 
seconded the Motion of his hon. Friend 
with great pleasure. 


{Arrit 8} 
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Sir J, Graham said, the hon. Member 
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for Montrose had expressed a hope that he 
would hear something from him that 
would be satisfactory to the hon. Member 
for Lymington, and those who were anxious 
that the Government should take this 
matter into their hands with the view of 
proposing to Parliament some measure of 
legislation on the subject. He was, how. 
ever, afraid, from what appeared to him to 
be the exaggerated views entertained on 
the subject, that he should disappoint 
him. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Lymington had stated that when the case 
was first brought forward by him, some 
years ago, it was received by the House 
with derision, cheers, and laughter. He 
thought his hon. Friend’s memory in this 
respect was not quite correct. He had 
heard the subject frequently discussed, 
and never on any occasion did he remember 
its being received with any violation of 
No Motion on the subject 
had, he believed, been met in that House 
(as his hon, Friend seemed to suppose) 
with levity and neglect. His hon. Friend 
had accused him, not certainly in di- 
rect terms, but still he had intimated 
in @ manner not to be misunderstood, that 
he had been guilty, in dealing with this 
question, of supineness, timidity, and neg- 
ligence, and that he was courting a spuri- 
ous popularity ; and his hon. Friend had 
gone still further, and had charged persons 
in his position, and Members of the House 
of Commons, with being from their situa- 
tion disposed to despise the claims of the 
lower orders. Now he could assure his hon. 
Friend that he was influenced by nothing 
but a sense of duty in the course he felt 
bound to follow in regard to this matter. 
He was fully alive to its importance, and 
to the wants and feelings of the humble 
classes in regard to it; and it was because 
he was so alive to their feelings and 
wishes, that he hesitated to pledge him- 
self to bring forward any such measure as 
that suggested. The experience of foreign 
countries had been referred to, and the 
practice in these countries with regard to 
the interment of the dead had been com- 
pared with that which existed in this 
country. Now, in the first place, he must 
say that the customs of foreign countries 
were not applicable to the consideration 
of this question with us. In foreign 
countries there was no hesitation on the 
part of the people in large cities to adopt 
means for the more rapid decomposition of 
human remains. Burning, lime, and other 
devices were had recourse to for that pur- 
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pose, which in this country would not be 
tolerated. Then, again, with regard to the 
feelings of the poor themselves, it was no 
easy or safe matter to declare at once by 
Act of Parliament that people should no 
longer be buried in those places in which 
the remains of their kindred lay. This 
was not a mere question of expense—it 
was not a question of mere outward de- 
coruin ; warm feelings in reference to this 
subject of the interment of the dead ob- 
tained in the hearts of the people—feelings 
that were entitled to respect, and which 
must not be lightly nor unnecessarily vio- 
lated. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Lymington had said that the practice pre- 
vailing in large cities in regard to the in- 
terment of the dead was abhorrent to 
human nature, created disgust, and in the 
opinion of foreigners classed us with bar- 
barians; and he had further called upon 
him, on considerations of the public health, 
to devise and submit to Parliament some 
measure for putting an end to the practice. 
He was aware that the question was one 
connected with the public health, but he 
was not prepared to admit that the public 
health was endangered. He believed it 
was an undoubted fact that there was no 
metropolis in Europe in which, looking at 
the density of the population, the public 
health was preserved so well as in London. 
The hon. Member for Montrose had stated 
that health was impaired by a residence in 
the neighbourhood of churchyards. Now, 
he had very high authority, and he be- 
lieved he s!iould commit no impropriety in 
naming it—that of the Bishop of London 
—for stating that that was not the case. 
The right rev. Prelate had informed him 
that when he was rector of Bishopsgate he 
resided in the rectory, which was imme- 
diately contiguous to the churchyard, and 
that during that period, himself, his wife 
and family, which was a large one, never 
enjoyed better health. Then there were 
the rectories of St. James’s and St. Giles’s, 
both contiguous to churchyards; but he 
did not believe any complaint of ill health 
on the part of the residents as resulting 
from that contiguity had ever been heard. 
Again, in the immediate vicinity of that 
House there was a churchyard; but he 
had never heard that the houses in Great 
George-street, or the other houses near St. 
Margaret's churchyard, were unhealthy ; 
on the contrary, he believed there was no 
part of the metropolis in which the health 
of the people was better preserved. His 
hon. Friend had called upon the House to 
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affirm a mere abstract Resolution. Now, 
what he wanted to see was the Bill } 
which his hon. Friend proposed to meet 
the evil of which he complained. No man 
was more competent to embody his views 
in the shape of an enactment than his hon, 
Friend. He had acted as the Chairman 
of the Committee by whom the inquiry 
had been made—he had bestowed great 
attention on the subject—an attention 
which he regretted to say that he had not 
been able to pay—and his hon. Friend was 
consequently most competent to determine 
what the remedial measure should be. It 
was to be regretted, therefore, that his 
hon. Friend had not at once brought 
forward a Bill upon the subject. At all 
events he should say the House ought 
not to proceed in this matter by an ab. 
stract Resolution ; a mere abstract Resolu- 
tion, such as that now proposed, would be 
rather an impediment than an aid to legis- 
lation. What, therefore, he entreated of 
his hon. Friend was, that as the pioncer 
of the Government he would not press 
his Resolution but at once bring in his 
Bill. Let them look at the importance of 
the subject in reference to what the Re. 
solution called upon the House to pledge 
itself to. Was it wise, in a deliberative 
assembly like that House, when the re. 
medial measure, in the shape of an Act, 
was still doubtful—was it prudent at once 
to declare, by this Resolution that inter- 
ment in cities and towns was injurious to 
the public health—a breach of public de- 
corum inconsistent with the social and re- 
ligious feelings of the people, and with 4 due 
regard to decency? Now, he for one was not 
prepared to affirm that interment in towns 
was inconsistent with the public health, 
or opposed to the social or religious feel 
ings of the people; nor did he believe that 
any new legislation was necessary to check 
those infringements of public decorum and 
decency which had been stated. With regard 
to the case that had been recently brouglit 
forward of the Spafields burial ground, 
he had thought it necessary at once to 
institute a prosecution ; and that matter 
was now pending. At the instance of the 
Government the parties accused of the 
offence had been prosecuted, and before a 
judicial tribunal the case would be fairly 
heard ; and if the facts were proved to be 
as alleged, he had no doubt that the law 
was sufficiently strong to grapple with the 
abuse. Again, with regard to what had 
been alleged in respect to Enon Chapel, 
he believed the law was already strong 
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enough to deal with that case also. His 
hon. Friend had said that there were 
very strong feelings upon the subject in 
the public mind. But let them proceed 
to pass a Bill of a stringent character, 
prohibiting absolutely interment in cities 
and towns—adopting Mr. Chadwick’s sug- 
gestion, for instance—and they would find 
that public feeling would be excited to the 
greatest degree, and if they did not take care 
would be grossly violated by their enact- 
ments. Then with regard to the suggestions 
of the various Commissioners which had 
been alluded to. In the first place, the 
Ecclesiastical Commission report only as 
against interments in churches. Then came 
the Report of the Sanatory Commissioners, 
which glanced at the subject incidentally, 
it was true, but did anything but propose 
a specific remedy. Mr. Chadwick alone 
was the person who recommended that 
burials within the precincts of towns should 
be prohibited. He admitted that the great 
question of the health of the people in large 
towns was about to be dealt with by the 
Government in a comprehensive manner, 
by the Bill of which his noble Friend had 
given notice, and which was now all but 
prepared, and would be submitted to Par- 
liament at an early period in the present 
Session. But such had been his feeling in 
the matter, that though he admitted in- 
terment in cities to be intimately connected 
with the health of the people, yet he 
thought the subject was so marked and so 
distinct, and disconnected from all other 


causes productive of temporary disease, that | 
he had thought it expedient to keep it out | 
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the Government should undertake the bu- 
rial of the people; that they should fix 
the scale of expense, and that burial places 
should be provided at the distance of not 
less than four or five miles from the metro- 
polis, the charge to be met by a parochial 
assessinent. Such was the proposal of Mr. 
Chadwick. The hon. Member for Montrose 
had admitted that gradually, without the 
force of legislative enactment, the inclina- 
tion of the public led them to adopt burial 
places outide the towns rather than in the 
churchyards within them, and that ample 
facilities were given by private companies 
for that object. Now, he (Sir J. Graham) 
would say, take care lest, by a compulsory 
enactment, they interrupted that course of 
feeling, which, if left to itself, would 
remedy the evil. He believed the adoption 
of the Report of Mr. Chadwick, viz., the 
abolition, by Act of Parliament, of all inter« 
ments under the direction ofprivate indivi. 
duals, would interfere with that feeling, and 
that such a proposition, if the Government 
were to embody it in a Bill, whatever suc- 
cess it might meet with in that House, out 
of doors would encounter great general con- 
demnation. It had been said, that amongst 
the most determined opponents ofany change 
in the practice of burials in towns was the 
Church. He did not believe that to be the 
fact. On the contrary, he believed the 
Bishop of London had turned his attention 
to the subject, with a view of introducing 
a measure directly to accomplish the ob- 
| ject which bis hon. Friend had in view ; 
but he felt that the utmost caution was 
necessary in dealing with the question. 





of the scope and operation of that Bill. | If he could satisfy himself that the parti- 
But, to return to the Report of Mr. Chad- | cular measure to which his attention had 
wick; he agreed that that Report was most | been directed was safe, and might be 
laborious, able,and comprehensive, as to the | adopted without occasioning difficulties 
evils he described ; but then, as regarded | still greater than the evil it was intended 
the remedial measures suggested by Mr. ; to remedy, he would not oppose it; but 
Chadwick, he was bound to say that no- ‘having given to the subject the fullest 
thing had convinced him more of the ex- ; consideration in his power, he was not 
treme difficulty of dealing with the subject ; prepared to say that, as at present advised, 
than those very propositions which Mr. | he could hope to be able to introduce a 
Chadwick made. His hon.Friend had stated | measure that should be worthy the atten- 
that there were not fewer than a thousand | tion of the House ; and until he could do 


burials within the precincts of this metro- 
polis every week throughout the year. 
Now, what was Mr. Chadwick’s proposal ? 
It was neither more nor less than this—that 
all the arrangements for interments which 
were now conducted by upholsterers and 
others should cease to be left in the hands 
of private individuals 3 but that all the ar- 
Tangeinents should be in future confided to 
the Government, and, in point of fact, that 


this—though he should be at all times 
prepared to bestow his best attention to 
the measures of others—it would be im- 
| possible for him to undertake on the part 
‘ of the Government to bring in any mea- 
sure on the subject. Let us have some 
Bill, said the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose; but the question was what measure 
would be most likely to meet the difficulty. 
His hon, Friend said, confirm these Reso- 
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lutions, and pledge yourselves to legislate. 
While he was not prepared to give any 
pledge on the part of the Government to 
bring forward a specific proposal on the sub- 
ject, “it would be most inexpedient to affirm 
those Resolutions, the effect of which could 
only be to excite public attention and 
public expectation to the utmost on a mat- 
ter of great delicacy and great difficulty, 
and upon which there was much feeling in 
the public mind, without any particular 
result. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Lymington, had said, that if the Resolu- 
tions were carried, he should himself be 
prepared to bring in a Bill to carry out his 
views. He could not see that it was in 
any way necessary to pass these Resolu- 
tions as a preliminary step to the intro- 
duction of the Bill. His hon. Friend’s Bill 
must stand or fall on its own merits, inde- 
pendent of any Resolutions; therefore 
the passing of the Resolutions could have 
no effect on his hon, Friend’s Bill. At the 
same time he saw great difficulty and in- 
convenience in approving such a declara- 
tion as that involved in the Resolutions, 
And while he was quite ready to give full 
consideration to his hon. Friend's Bill 
when brought in, having made that de- 
claration, until the Bill was before him he 
must decidedly oppose the adoption of the 
Motion of his hon. Friend, 


Mr. Bernal agreed with the right hon. 
Baronet, that there was great difficulty in 
adopting the Resolutions proposed ; for 
though he would go far to further the ob- 
ject of the hon. Member for Lymington, 
he could not accede to all the dogmas 
contained in those Resolutions. With 
regard to his right hon. Friend’s speech— 
if he meant to say that there was no 
danger to the public health, arising from 
the interment of the dead in cities, or 
within the walls of towns—that was a 
proposition which the evidence of ali me- 
dical and scientific men showed clearly 
was not tenable. He was surprised that 
the right hon. Baronet should give cur- 
rency to such a belief and such a doc- 
trine. When his hon. Friend opposite 
stated the number of burials in the me- 
tropolis at 1,000 a week, he did not 
know whether he included the burials in 
the cemeteries from the metropolis. [Mr. 
Mackinnon: Yes.] If so, the statement 
was much exaggerated; for if the inter- 
ments in the various cemeteries at Stoke 
Newington, Hampstead, Kensal-green, 
Fulham, and other places, were consi- 
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dered, it would make a considerable re. 
duction in the number of burials that ac. 
tually took place within the town. The 
mischief of the system was felt principally 
by the lower classes, who could not avail 
themselves of the cemeteries. Let any 
man look at the burial ground on the 
right hand going out of Clare-market to 
Lincoln’s Inn, or the churchyard of St, 
Ann’s, Soho, and the number of other 
burial grounds in those densely-populated 
streets and alleys, which it was the mis. 
fortune of our poorer brethren to be com- 
pelled to inhabit, and say whether health 
was not likely to suffer from their con. 
tiguity. As his right hon. Friend (Sir J, 
Graham) had said, he was willing to put 
the strong arm of the law in force against 
the practices—the disgusting practices 
they had heard of at Spafields, and the 
dancing cemetery in Fetter-lane, and that 
he would do the best he could to devise 
means for relieving the poorer classes, he 
would advise his hon, Friend the Mem. 
ber for Lymington to abandon the sub- 
ject and leave it in the hands of the Go. 
vernment, who alone could combat the 
evils and effectually put a stop to the dis- 
gusting details which had been described, 
He agreed with his right hon. Friend 
that they must not wholly blame the 
Church in this matter, There were many 
burial grounds attached to Dissenting 
chapels, in which the evil was equally 
great; and in regard to which considera- 
tions of a sectarian and religious feeling 
interfered to prevent a remedy. It was 
not just to say that it was the ministers 
of the Established Church only who pre- 
sented a difficulty to the adoption of a 
remedial measure. He contended that it 
was necessary to close the burial grounds 
abutting upon the city of London. He 
believed that such a proposition would 
not meet with that amount of opposition 
from religious feeling which would pre- 
vent its being carried into effect. Some 
measure might be framed in communica- 
tion with the authorities of the parishes 
interested, which might prove of great 
benefit to those classes of society whose 
rights were not so well advocated as they 
would wish to see them. 

Dr. Bowring was afraid that the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary left but little hope for the hon, 
Member for Lymington. While country 
after country had felt the necessity of 
discontinuing the practice of interring 
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their dead in large towns, we had alone 
kept up the usage. In France, public 
cemeteries were now removed from the 
neighbourhood of towns; in Spain, the 
same object had been for the most part 
accomplished. In many cities of Ger- 
many, and also in Denmark, a similar 
progress had been made, In_ the Oriental 
world, cemeteries were removed from the 
neighbourhood of human habitations; 
everywhere public opinion seemed to have 
made progress, but here, where they still 
refused to carry out the object sought 
for, Could anything be more distressing 
than the accounts of the manner in which 
human bodies were treated in our burial 
places? The Report, so often quoted to- 
night, gave them many painful instances 
of the kind. One of the witnesses ex- 
amined before the Committee, gave the 
following evidence. He was asked— 


“What are the matters objected to that 
are of common experience in our burials, 
when the corpse and attendants have arrived 
within the churchyard?—In certain seasons 
of the year, when the mortality is greater than 
usual, a number of funerals, according to the 
present regulation of the churchyards, are 
named for one hour. During last Sunday, for 
example, there were fifteen funerals all fixed 
during one hour at one church. Some of 
these will be funerals in the church; those 
which have not an in-door service must wait 
outside. At the church to which I refer, there 
were six parties of mourners waiting outside. 
My man informed me, that all these parties 
of mourners were kept nearly three-quarters 
of an hour waiting outside, without any cover, 
and with no boards to stand upon. 
ther last Sunday was dreadfully inclement. 
Thave seen ten funerals kept waiting in the 
churchyard from twenty minutes to three- 
quarters of an hour. I have known colds 
caught on the ground by parties kept wait- 
ing, and more probably occurred than I could 
know of. It is the practice on such occasions 
to say the service over the bodies of children 
and over the bodies of the adults together, and 
sometimes the whole are kept waiting until 
the number is completed. Even under these 
circumstances, the ceremony is frequently 
very much hurried.’”” How many are there 
in some parochial burial grounds to be buried 
at one time ?~-Sometimes fifteen.” 


Again, Mr. Dix was asked— 


“In the crowded districts is the funeral 
ceremony often impeded ?— Besides the state 
of the parochial burial grounds, the mode of 
Performing the ceremony is very objection- 
able, in consequence of the crowd and noise 
and bustle in the neighbourhood. I have had 
burials to perform in St. Clement’s Danes 
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burial ground, when the noise of the passing 
and the repassing of the vehicles has been 
such that we have not heard a third of the 
service, except in broken sentences.” 

The middle and higher classes were resort- 
ing to extra-mural cemeteries for the in- 
terment of the dead. But the reason of 
the great resistance which was opposed to 
these cemeteries by other classes was, that 
monetary interests were often involved. 
In many instances large fees were payable 
to the clergyman. There was one case 
in which the clergyman who officiated in 
a town burying ground had strenuously 
opposed the proposition for extra-mural 
interment. Now, upon referring to the 
Report, he found that this rev. Gentle- 
man was in the receipt of fees to the 
amount of 892/. 7s. 8d. accruing from the 
present practice. Here was his opposi- 
tion at once explained. Now, he (Dr. 
Bowring) would be disposed to buy the 
clergy off. He would not deprive them 
of their fees. Were they to assure the 
clergy that they would lose nothing by 
the change, he had no doubt but that 
many of the difficulties which at present 
stood in their way would be subdued. 
The present state of things was disgrace- 
ful. Let any body visit any of our 
crowded churchyards, let him see the 
foul and fearful places in which human 
mingled with its native clay—let him 
compare these with the churchyards of 
With the latter no revolting 
associations were connected; on the con~ 
trary, they were the sites of healthful re- 
creation, The present state of our bu- 
rial places was one which should not be 
allowed to continue ; and he would warm- 
ly support any proposition for improving 
our practice in regard to the interment of 
our dead. 

Viscount Mahon said, he was a Mem- 
ber of the Committee which had this sub- 
ject under consideration two years ago, and 
he certainly had hoped that the Govern- 
ment might have been able to introduce a 
measure in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of that Committee. Conversant as 
he naturally was with the details of the 
question from having paid much attention 
to it when serving on the Committee, 
he must acknowledge that he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman had exag- 
gerated the difficulties of the subject ; but 
he did think that his right hon. Friend had 
in some degree underrated its importance. 
For his part, he could conceive no ques- 
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tion more closely connected with the health 
and well-being of large towns. They were 
tuld that the Government had other mea- 
sures in preparation to improve the sanatory 
condition of towns — measures for better 
drainage and ventilation and a more abund- 
ant supply of water, which were calculated to 
be of great advantage; but they were trifles 
in comparison with the subject now brought 
under consideration. What availed it to 
introduce a better system of ventilation, 
if the air they sought to introduce had 
first passed over an infectious churchyard ? 
And what availed a better drainage, if 
mouldering infection were condensed on 
the surface; or a better supply of water, 
if the water came corrupted and _ tainted 
in its course? He maintained, therefore, 
that this question was one of the very 
greatest importance to the health of 
towns, and, great as the difficulties were, 
he could not think them insuperable when 
he remembered that this was the only ca- 
pital in Europe—for it was not allowed even 
in Constantinople to bury the dead within 
the walls—where such a system was per- 
mitted to continue. He could not agree 
with his right hon. Friend in treating so 
lightly the argument founded on the ex- 
ample of foreign capitals; for what they 
had done gave the sanction of experience 
to the course he was advocating. He could 
state that in the Committee further evi- 
dence had been again and again offered in 
corroboration of what was the universal opi- 
nion of that Committee ; but the evidence 
was considered already sufficient; they had 
no doubt whatever as to the existence of the 
evil; the only difficulty was as to the ap- 
propriate remedy. His right hon. Friend 
seemed to think that there was no strong 
public feeling on the subject ; but he believ- 
ed that his right hon. Friend was mistaken. 
He had, for instance, that evening presented 
a petition from the inhabitants of Padding- 
ton, signed among others by his hon. Friend 
the Recorder of London (Mr. Law), one of 
the Representatives of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, the right hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton, and by other several Members of Par- 
liament and persons of note, expressing re- 
gret that the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee had not been followed up by some 
legislative measure, and declaring their 
conviction of the necessity of such a mea- 
sure. He still hoped, therefore, that the 
right hon. Home Secretary would apply his 
attention to this subject; for no question 
could be more deserving of his considera. 
tion, and nothing could give him a stronger 
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claim on public gratitude than bringing for. 
ward an effective measure for remedying 
the existing evils. Considering the nature 
and extent of the private interests involved 
in this question, he did not expect much 
good from local measures or Private Acts of 
Parliament ; he believed that nothing but 
the strong arm of the Government could 
apply an efficient remedy. Yet still so far 
as private legislation went, he was ready 
to afford it every aid in his power. With re. 
spect to the Motion before the House, he 
must confess that he could not give his 
entire concurrence to the terms of the Reso- 
lution which had been proposed by the hon, 
Member for Lymington. That hon. Gen. 
tlemen had done him the’honour to consult 
him on this subject ; but the terms of the 
proposition then suggested by the hon. 
Member differed materially from those of 
the Motion now before the House. He was 
quite willing to vote in favour of a ge- 
neral Resolution to the effect that inter- 
ment in large towns was injurious; but 
his hon. Friend had introduced a Resolu- 
tion containing strong terms, which he for 
the first time had heard—terms which, in his 
opinion, ought to be avoided, and which 
had properly been objected to by the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary of State. He 
had another objection to the Resolution in 
its present shape. He had already expressed 
to the hon. Member for Lymington his con- 
viction that it would be better, in the first 
instance, to confine legislation on this sub- 
ject to the metropolis, or at most to a very 
few of the largest cities: and if the mea. 
sure was found practically effective in the 
metropolis, it might afterwards be extend- 
ed to other less populous towns. He was 
not, therefore, at present prepared to give 
his concurrence to any measure of this na- 
ture relating to other than the larger cities 
and towns, not because he wished entirely 
to exclude the smaller towns from its ope- 
ration, but because he considered that it 
was advisable, in the first instance, to pro- 
ceed step by step, and not to make legis- 
lation on such a subject too extensive. 
Though he could not concur in the terms 
of the Resolution before the House, yet 
he felt all the importance of the ques 
tion, and he should never cease when an 
opportunity occurred of urging it by vote 
and voice on the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. } 
Viscount Ebrington said, it was a long time 
since he had heard a speech with greater 
pain than that with which he had listened 
to the right hon. Baronet opposite, He 
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deeply regretted that on a subject which 
involved no party principles, the right 
hon. Baronet should be found to counten- 
ance so many unworthy and noxious pre- 
judices, and to throw the weight of his high 
position and eminent administrative ability 
into the scale to aid in distracting public 
improvement, and assist private interest 
in delaying measures no less needed, in 
his opinion, for the health and comfort, 
than for the decency and morals of the 
country. The right hon. Baronet had 
made statements which were neither borne 
out by facts nor consistent with the 
opinions of those best qualified to judge. 
He begged pardon for taking up the time 
of the House; he had not intended to speak 
upon this question, and would not have 
done so but for the speech delivered by 
the right hon. Baronet. The right hon. 
Baronet had most confidently asserted 
that it was the universal practice on the 
Continent to accelerate decomposition by 
artificial means; but in refutation of that 
statement he would refer him to a passage 
in the very admirable Report which had 
been so frequently quoted. He there 


found that at Frankfort, Munich, and other 
places where much attention had been 
paid to the subject, the general rule was 


not to allow the interment of more than 
one body in each grave, because this 
course insured the more regular progress 
of decomposition, There was no mention 
of any artificial means being used there to 
accelerate it. He was aware that at Na- 
ples, where burials were generally con- 
ducted with little feeling or decency, 
quicklime was thrown in with the body; 
but, generally speaking, in the cemeteries 
on the Continent no such practice pre- 
vailed. In Austria, indeed, some such law 
once existed; but it was now either re- 
pealed or had become obsolete. The 
tight hon, Baronet, to shew that graveyards 
in cities were innoxious, had most unfor- 
tunately instanced the churchyard of St. 
Margaret’s. But Dr. Reid, in his evidence, 
had stated that the most deleterious ex- 
halations proceeded from it, which some. 
times extended even to the House of Com- 
mons, The right hon, Baronet had said, 
on the authority of the Bishop of London, 
that residences close to churchyards in 
towns were generally not unhealthy ; 
but in the Report, amidst much other evi- 
dence, was recorded the case of aclergyman 
whose house was near a full churchyard, 
tad whose family suffered severely from 
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the effluvium proceeding out it. He did 
not complain so much of the right hon. 
Baronet declining to legislate upon this 
subject, while he had so many other mea- 
sures upon his hands, though it certainly 
appeared to him (Lord Ebrington) that, 
intimately connected as it was with the 
public health, this subject merited the at- 
tention of Government as much as some of 
those with respect to which they had pro- 
posed measures, as of his discountenancing 
the desired reform, and clinging tothe prac- 
tice of interment in towns. He (Sir James 
Graham) had spoken of this as a question 
which did not attractmuch publicattention, 
and in which the community at present 
did not take much interest; he (Lord 
Ebrington) thought that the numerous 
cemeteries established in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis and of the other 
large towns sufficiently disproved this as- 
sertion, In the town which he repre- 
sented, so intolerable had the nuisance 
become, and so sensible were the inha- 
bitants of the physical and moral evils it 
occasioned, that some of the most en. 
lightened and benevolent of them, includ- 
ing the rector, actuated by a desire to 
remove these evils rather than by the 
hope that it would prove a_ profitable 
speculation, had determined to set up a 
cemetery company at Plymouth; but 
until the subject was taken up by the 
Government, he believed no effectual 
remedy could be applied: at least no 
remedy which would meet the case of the 
labouring classes, who could not afford 
any additional expense in interments, He 
would conclude by thanking the hon. 
Member for bringing the subject before 
the House, and recommending him to 
modify his Motion as the noble Lord had 
advised; if, however, he kept it in its 
present form, he (Lord Ebrington) would 
still cordially support it. 

Mr. Hawes; While he fully admitted 
the importance of the subject, was deeply 
impressed with the conviction that they 
would be doing very wrong to under- 
estimate the difficulties connected with it, 
and with which, in taking any legislative 
step, they would have to contend. He 
remembered, upon a former occasion, a 
Bill upon the subject had been introduced; 
but that measure had been arrested in its 
progress through Parliament, and he did 
not now see any symptoms of the proba- 
bility of more cordial support being given 
to any measure which might be introduced, 
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than that which the Bill which had failed, 
had formerly experienced. He had heard 
it stated to-night that it was from the 
Dissenters that the chief opposition to 
any measure for the prevention of the 
burial of the dead in large towns would 
most probably emanate. He would, how- 
ever, beg leave to call the attention of the 
House to that part of Mr. Chadwick’s 
Report which contained the Resolutions 
passed at a large meeting of Dissenters 
upon the point. They stated that the 
meeting would hail with much satisfaction 
the adoption of any means to correct the 
abuse of any practices connected with 
burial grounds which could be satisfac- 
torily established. So much for the anti- 
cipated obstacles to be thrown in the way 
of any reform of this nature by the Dis- 
senters, But was the House aware of the 
extent of the vested rights which, were 
they to take the subject in hand, they 
would have to interfere with? And that 
was not the whole evil. They would 
have to interfere with proprietary chapels, 
containing vaults from which no injurious 
exhalation could possibly arise. If they 
meant to prohibit by law all intra-mural 
interments, they would have to deal with 
these private chapels. A good deal had 
been said as to the practice of burial in 
foreign countries. But were they pre- 
pared to adopt anything like the regula- 
tions incident to the system practised by 
these countries? The system of burial 
abroad was the subject of regular police 
regulation ; and if they meant to establish 
that custom here—extra-mural interment 
—they must be prepared also to submit 
to the establishment of the custom of 
police regulation. A tariff of charges 
would require to be drawn up, and strin- 
gent rules regularly enforced, The ad- 
vantages resulting from the establishment 
of cemeteries he would not underrate; 
but he would remind the House of some 
of the regulations prescribed to cemetery 
companies in the Acts constituting them. 
Many of these regulations were highly 
insulting and offensive to Dissenters; and 
unless they were prepared so to legislate 
with respect to these cemeteries as to make 
them acceptable to all classes of the 
people, he held that they could carry out 
that system of legislation no farther. It 
was deplorable to see such a wall built to 
separate the dead of Dissenters from those 
of churchmen. With regard to the clergy, 
again, he thought that considerable diffi- 
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culty in legislating would arise, and the 
same thing might be said as respected 
Dissenting ministers. The latter did not 
charge fees at all for burial, and bein 
enabled to inter the dead within a short 
distance of their own residences, they 
could do it without inconvenience. But 
if they were to compel these ministers to 
go three or four, or in some instances as 
many as fourteen miles, in order to per. 
form their duties, they would be involving 
these ministers in expenses which it would 
be difficult for the Legislature to provide 
for. He had not stated these difficulties 
in a way inimical to the Bill, but as some 
justification of the course adopted by the 
right hon. Baronet opposite ; and as some 
answer to his noble Friend (Lord Ebring- 
ton), who, he conceived, had under. 
estimated the obstacles to be overcome, 
and had not done justice to the right hon, 
Home Secretary, who knew from experi. 
ence with what difficulties legislation upon 
this subject was beset. 

Mr. Borthwick, though disposed to sup- 
port the object of the Motion, had very 
great difficulty in assenting to the terms 
of the Resolution. He hoped the terms 
would be made more general, so as to 


meet approbation and overcome objec- 


tions, He thought interments might be 
effected in London without injuring the 
health of the people; and he felt bound to 
oppose the Resolution, which he consi- 
dered too general. He thought it would 
have been much better if his hon. Friend 
had introduced a Bill, because then the 
House would have had something tangible 
to deal with. 

The Earl of Lincoln said, that many of 
the views and opinions which he entertained 
on the present question had already been 
so ably and so fully stated by the hon. 
Member for Lambeth, that he should, in 
addressing the House, have much difficulty 
in making the least addition to the force of 
those remarks which had already been made; 
and he should have perhaps altogether 
refrained from occupying the attention of 
the House, if the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Plymouth had not misrepresented, 
because he had misapprehended, what fell 
from his right hon. Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. The 
noble Lord charged his right hon. Friend 
with endeavouring to revive what he call 
the old vulgar cry about private interests. 
Now, so far from that being the case, his 
right hon. Friend did little more thao 
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touched upon the question of private | adopted, would go the length of placing 
interests; but he urged strongly upon the whole matter under the guidance 
the House the extreme importance of of the police, and make the rich pay 
not exaggerating the evils which they | for the poor. To this he did not object 
sought to remedy. He felt bound, on his | so far as the rich were concerned ; but then 
own part, and on that of his Colleagues, to the effect of it would be, that the poor 
say that there did not exist the least desire | artisan would feel that in obtaining assist - 
to throw into the present discussion the | ance fur the burial of his relatives, aid 
weight of private interests. It had been | must come out of the poor rates, and that, 
said that his right hon. Friend might well | therefore, the effect of his applying for such 
be excused for not bringing in a measure | assistance would be to place himself in the 
on this subject on account of his not hav- | condition of a pauper. He knew that the 
ing time to investigate the difficulties | proposition now before the House was not 
with which the whole question was beset ; intended to apply to rural districts; but the 
but he must be permitted to say, that his same feelings, though with less intensity, 
right hon. Friend did not need any such | existed amongst the poor of the towns. 
excuse. His right hon. Friend did not | Whether in town or country, there was a 
put forward any such ground for not | general wish to be buried near one’s fore- 
introducing a measure upon this sub- fathers; and people in the lower walks of 
ject. The House scarcely required to life liked to have their relatives buried 
be informed that his right hon. Friend in their own neighbourhoods. Of that con- 
had devoted much attention to the sub-  solation he did not think that they ought 
ject; but he had purposely abstained from | to be compulsorily deprived: he was not 
bringing forward any measure of legisla- | willing wantonly to do violence to such 
tion, because, notwithstanding that at- | feelings. He had very little desire to effect 
tention, he felt that he could not hope | more upon the present occasion than im- 
todo so in a manner satisfactory to him-' press upon hon. Members a sense of the 
self, or calculated to meet the general opi- | difficulty which encircled the present ques 
nion of the House. But what he wished | tion; but, at the same time, he did not 
to impress on hon. Members was this— | see that they were precluded from con- 
that considerations connected with vested | sidering the details of any plan which his 
or private interests had no more than | hon. Friend the Member for Lymington 
their due weight with the Govern-| might introduce; and he saw no reason 
ment. The hon. Members for Wey- | why the usual practice of bringing in a Bill 
mouth and for Bolton had laboured to | should be departed from. His right hon. 
put forth as strenuously as possible the | Friend had told the House that he was not 
necessity of attending to the interests of | prepared to submit to them any measure 
the poor in this matter. In that he fully | on the subject; but he told them, at the 
concurred. In a case of this kind it was | same time, that he was prepared fairly and 
much more important and much more ne- fom to consider any measure which any 
cessary to attend to the interests of the poor | hon. Member might present to the House. 
than to those of the rich; and on account| An hon. Member near him had sug- 
of the poor did he say that Parliament | jested that the present Resolution should 
ought to pause before they favoured re-| be modified. Now, he by no means re- 
strictions. Let the House look for a mo- | commended the hon. Mover to adopt any 
ment at the way in which this proposed | modification ; but, on the contrary, to 
change affected the pecuniary interests of | withdraw his Resolution, and move for 
the poor. The question of burial within | leave to bring in a Bill. The hon. Mem- 
or without the boundaries of a city was|ber might be assured of this—that he 
4 matter of little importance to the | would not advance the progress of the 
rich; to the poor it was a very serious | measure by moving an abstract Resolution 
consideration, If a poor family were to pay | Such a Resolution, if carried, instead of a8- 
the expense of removing a corpse and of | sisting, would hamper him, as well as the 
conveying the mourners at a funeral from | House, in any attempts at legislating om 
St. Giles’s to Hampstead or Harrow, they this most difficult subject. On these 
Would feel the expense to be very burden- | grounds, then, he hoped that the hon. 
some. The House were aware that Mr. , Member would withdraw his Motion, and 
Chadwick had made a Report on the sub- bring in a Bill. 

ject of providing for the burial of the;| Mr. 7. S. Duncombe got up to propose 
Working classes ; and his suggestions, if an Amendment, by the desire and wish of 
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the hon. Mover. His Amendment was to 
this effect, that the practice of interment 
in large cities was injurious to the health 
of the population, and demanded the se- 
rious attention of Parliament. The noble 
Lord recommended the hon. Mover to 
withdraw his Motion, and bring in a Bill; 
but the hon, Gentleman had already tried 
that, and he now thought it best to pro- 
pose a Resolution: upon the whole, that 
did appear to be the best course which he 
could pursue. He had served with the hon. 
Member on the Health of Towns Com- 
mittee, and he had the honour to repre- 
sent that part of the metropolis in which 
the Spafields burial ground was situated ; 
he therefore could not help feeling some 
degree of interest in the proposition now 
before the House. Every one must know 
that the feeling which induced men to 
wish to mingle their bones with those of 
their ancestors was universal ; and no one 
liked the thought of having the bones of 
his relatives shoved and knocked about. 
But people of Jarge fortune had ample 
means of preventing this and other annoy- 
ances. The duty of Parliament, however, 
“was to provide satisfactory resting places 
for the poor, After all, the great difficulty 
was in satisfying the clergy, who charged 
enormous fees, not only for burying the 
dead, but even for allowing corpses to 
be removed. What right could a clergy- 
man have to charge 7s. or 12s. for leave 
to bury a corpse out of the parish in which 
the individual might happen to die? As 
to the Dissenters, the clergy in some in- 
stances refused to bury them at all. The 
fact was, that the Church, and not the 
people, created the difficulty. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving— 


“To leave out from the first word ‘ That,’ 
to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words ‘the practice of Interment within 
the precincts of the Metropolis and of large 
Cities, is injurious to the health of the popula- 
tion, and demands the serious attention of 
Parliament.’ ” 


Mr. Mackinnon felt himself placed in 


rather a delicate situation. He could not 
produce a Bill without a great deal of 
trouble and expense, and at every step 
he should be met, as usual, with technical 
objections ; and told, that he, as a private 
individual, was not entitled to propose 
measures to the House; that his details 
were imperfect and faulty ; and his Bill, if 
he were to bring one in, would share the 
fate of many others brought in by indivi- 
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dual Members; but if the Resolution, 
or even the Amendment, was passed, it 
would give an impetus to the sentiment of 
the country. Every assertion and eve 
proposition affirmed in the Resolution wag 
strictly true; and he did hope that the 
House would pronounce some opinion on 
the question before they separated that 
night. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, that during the 
eighteenth century the religious part of 
the polity of England had been treated 
with great neglect by the Government, 
The efforts of the Legislature, he thought, 
should now be directed to extending the 
parochial system for the living, and also 
to extending the parochial system for the 
dead. The inhabitants of parishes should 
be enabled to join in purchasing burial 
grounds for their population ; but let not 
the House be led away by the idea that 
the advocates of burial outside of cities 
were animated solely by a pure and disin- 
terested zeal for the good of the poorer 
inhabitants of the metropolis. If the 
clergy were interested in the continuance 
of burials within the metropelis, there 
were other parties much more flagrantly 
interested in the opposite direction, A 
large body of the clergy in the metropolis 
were dependent on surplice fees ; and in 
many parishes in London there were no 
tithes, the clergy depending on fees, and 
on the voluntary offerings of their congre- 
gations. Unless those vested interests 
were duly regarded, they would much in- 
jure some of the most important interests 
in the community. After doing this, it 
would be a very poor consolation for them 
to reflect that they had encouraged joint- 
stock companies in seven or eight locali- 
ties around the metropolis. All he desired 
was, that in providing a remedy, those 
interests which he advocated should not 
be overlooked. He believed that it was 
possible to provide fitting places of sepul- 
ture within the metropolis, and at the 
same time not to injure the incumbents 
in the metropolis. For this object, be 
thought the Amendment proposed by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury would be the 
most proper basis. 

Sir G. Grey said, the proper way to pro 
ceed would be by Bill, and not by Res 
lution, and the Bill ought to be proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government. The dif 
ficulties which had been alluded to by the 
hon. Member for Lambeth formed an #d- 
ditional reason why this question 
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not be taken up and a Bill introduced by 
a private Member. The real question 
was, after all the facts which had been 
brought before the House, whether the 
House would say that this was a subject 
which deserved its serious consideration. If 
the Amendment were adopted by the hon. 
Member for Lymington, he apprehended 
the result would be merely to express the 
strong opinion of the House that a Bill 
should be introduced by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. But if the Government wished 
the hon. Member for Lymington to intro- 
duce a Bill on the subject, it was an eva- 
sion, and they must be content to sit down 
under what he must call fearful evils de- 
serving serious consideration, If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not prepared to 
bring in a Bill, the House ought to inter- 
fere, and then the hon. Member might pro- 
pose his Bill with some prospect of suc- 
cess, 


Sir J. Graham said, he had addressed | 
the House on the subject in the absence of | 


the right hon. Baronet. He deprecated 
proceeding by Resolution, because it raised 
false impressions out of doors, whilst no 
means were taken of pointing out any par- 
ticul# remedy. The right hon. Baronet 
hoped the Government would bestow at- 
He had bestowed 


tention on this subject. 
much attention on it, and had directed the 
attention of Mr. Chadwick to it, who had 
applied much industrious research to the 
subject ; but the remedy proposed by Mr. 
Chadwick appeared to him to be entirely 
inapplicable to the present feelings and 


wants of society. It was not because 
this question affected the clergy that his 
principal difficulty arose. He did not 
hold the difficulty pointed out by the hon. 
Member for Oxford to be insuperable. But 
itwas beset by equal difficulties arising 
the objections of Dissenting bodies. 

To almost every Dissenting chapel there 
was a burial ground attached, in trust for 
all who worshipped in that chapel ; and not 
only were their pecuniary interests thus in- 
volved, but their feelings also. If they de- 
termined that Churchmen and Dissenters 
thould not bury in the accustomed places 
of sepulture, but at a distance from towns, 
en every poor individual wishing to at- 
tend his friend to his long home must forego 
4 day’s wages ; and in winter he must tra- 
tel four or five miles from home and back. 
To attend a funeral would be extremely 
inconvenient, unless conveyances were pro- 
“ied; and if they were provided, the cost 
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to the poor would be oppressive. There 
was a desire in the human breast of laying 
, our bones beside those of our departed re- 
| latives and friends. This feeling we could 
| not reason on ; it was stronger than reason, 
;and was connected with the best senti- 
| ments of human nature. He did not say 
| that it was not possible by very great care 
and caution to frame some measure to 
| meet the difficulty ; but he, on the part of 
|the Government, had said, that having 
given much attention to the subject, he was 
not prepared now to bring forward such a 
measure, and he thought it unwise to insist 
on such a Resolution. Not being himself 
prepared to bring forward a measure, if 
any other Member saw his way more clearly 
than he did to legislation on this subject, so 
far from carping at the measure so brought 
forward, he would use his best endeavours 
to make it a proper and a successful mea- 
sure. He had stated what the difficulties 
were, and he did not see how they could 
be removed by legislation. He was, how- 
| ever, quite sure that without legislation 
there was a strong tendency voluntarily 
to concur in the arrangement of having 
places of sepulture beyond the walls; and 
he was sanguine in the hope that in 
a short time it would be possible to 
bring forward some general measure. He 
would continue to give his best atten- 
tion to the subject. He thought that a 
little delay would not be loss of time ; and 
that there would eventually be a strong 
and general disposition to meet the diffi- 
culties of the case. He hoped, therefore, 
that the House would not be precipitate 
in passing a Resolution of this kind. 

The Amendment and the original Mo- 
tion were’ both, by leave, withdrawn. The 
words proposed by Mr. T. Duncombe were 
then put as an original Motion; and on 
that question the House divided :-—Ayes, 
66; Noes, 49: Majority, 17. 


List of the Ayers. 


Chute, W. L. W, 
Cobden, R. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cripps, W, 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dodd, G. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, G. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Escott, B. 
Esmonde, Sir T. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Forster, M. 





Ackers, J. 
Acland, Sir T. D. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Aldam, W. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Bernal, R. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowring, Dr, 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Busfeild, W. 
Carew, W. H. P. 





Cavendish, hon, G, H. 
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French, F. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Gisborne, T. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Horsman, E, 
Howard, hon. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Howick, Visct, 
Hume, J. 

Inglis, Sir R, H, 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Lambton, H. 
McGeachy, F. A. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marton, G. 


Agricultural 


Mitcalf, H. 

Morris, D. 

Muniz, G. F. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Pigot, rt. hon. D. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Protheroe, E. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Rice, E. R, 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Tancred, H. W. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Wawn. J. T. 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Mackinnon, W. 
Duncombe, T. 


List of the Noks. 


Arkwright, G. 
Baillie, Col. 

Baring, rt. hon, W. B. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Boldero, B. G. 
Rowles, Adm. 

Bruce, Lord E. 
Backley, E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Cardwell, E. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Corry, rt. hon, H. 
Darby, G. 

Denison, E. B. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fremantle, rt.hn.SirT. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone,rt.hn W.E. 
Graham, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Greenall, P. 

Greene, T. 

Grimston, Visct. 


Harris, hon. Capt. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, rt. hn. S. 
Hope, G, W. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Neville, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, J. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pringle, A. 
Smith, rt. hon. T.B.C. 
Somerset, Lord G, 
Stuart, H. 
Sutton, hon. H. M, 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F, 
Thornely, T. 
Trench, Sir F, W. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Warburton, H. 
Wellesley, Lord C: 
TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Lennox, Lord A. 


Resolution agreed to. 


AcricurturaL Statistics.] Mr. 
Milner Gibson said, it would be in the 
recollection of the House that he had 
moved, in the course of the last Session, 
for certain Returns illustrating the Statis- 
tics of Agriculture. Those Returns had 
for their object to show the number of 
acres under cultivation, the different kinds 
of produce raised, and also the total 
amount of produce in the United King- 
dom. They were, he believed, in entire 
ignorance of the number of acres under 
cultivation, and of course of the amount 
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of agricultural produce raised; and he 
still thought, as he had done last year, 
that it was very important that this infor. 
mation should be supplied. Her Maijes. 
ty’s Government, on the occasion to which 
he alluded, expressed their approval 
| of an attempt being made to obtain this 
| information; and the right hon. Gentle. 
/man the late President of the Board of 
Trade then undertook to make an attempt 
to accomplish the object he contemplated, 
He would, therefore, not now enter into 
| detail of the measure, nor need he go at 
| length into the subject, as the importance 
| of it was admitted. He would simply 
|; Submit to the House the Resolution he 
| had submitted last year, with the view of 
| eliciting from Her Majesty’s Government 
| the progress they had made. in fulfilling 





the promise given last year, and of ascer- 
taining whether they might hope that 
there would be laid before Parliament 
some information on this very important 
subject, stating the amount of agricul 
tural produce in the United Kingdom, 
and also the number of acres under cul- 
tivation, with the different kinds of pro- 
duce raised, It was strange they should 
be in ignorance on so important a subject. 
Statements of the most conflicting nature 
were made in consequence of this igno- 
rance, and he believed that the Public 
| Service had suffered on many occasions 
from the want of information. He would 
not trespass longer on the time of the 
House, but would take the liberty of 
moving the Resolution he held in his 
hand :— 


“‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, representing that, in the opinion 
of this House, it is desirable to obtain authen 
tic information upon various matters connected 
with the agriculture of the United Kingdom; 
that this information is altogeiher deficient, 
so that at this time, even the extent of land 
under cultivation, and the amount of its prd- 
duce, are subjects only of vague conjecture; 
that the total absence of all statistical know- 
ledge in reference to this important subject 
| has at various times proved detrimental to the 
public interests; and praying Her Majesty 
to devise measures for supplying to patlite 
ment from time to time, statements of the 
breadth of land under cultivation for each 
species of produce respectively, withthe 
amount of produce derived from the, sam, 
together with such information as will exhibit, 
as far as practicable, a perfect view of the 
agricultural capability and production of the 
United Kingdom.” 


Sir G. Clerk apprehended that the hon 
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Member for Manchester, in placing in the 
hands of the Chair precisely the same 
Motion as he had made about this time 
last year, had brought the question before 
the House rather with the view of ascer- 
taining what steps had been taken on the 
subject, than with any serious intention 
of calling upon them to affirm it by a 
vote; for the same objections still existed 
to the form of the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman, involving, as it did, many 
minute details; and these objections, he 
thought, would render it impossible for 
the House to consent toit. At the same 
time he was prepared to admit to the hon. 
Member that this was a question of very 
great importance, and that very great be- 
nefit would arise if they had the means of 
obtaining complete and accurate informa- 
tion on the points embraced in the Reso- 
lution. But in this country, the obtaining 
of such information with due accuracy 
was a matter attended with very great dif- 
ficulties. His right hon. Friend the late 


President of the Board of Trade had paid 
great attention to the subject in the course 
of last year; and in fulfilment of the un- 
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derstanding, he might say the pledge, 
his right hon. Friend had given to the | 


hon, Member, that this subject would | 
engage the attention of the Government, : 
he did, in the course of last autumn, in 
conjunction with the right hon. Gentle- 
ian the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
Ment, make an endeavour to obtain, 
through the assistance of the Poor Law 
Guardians in the various Unions through- 
out England, the information required. 
Questions were referred to the Poor Law 
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law now stood, to impose on those bodies 
any duty not immediately connected with 
the administration of the Poor Law, it 
was impossible to expect that they would 
take the trouble of making the returns 
requested from them. Therefore, although 
no objection to the Motion was enter- 
tained by the Government, it would be 
impossible to furnish the information in 
such a shape as would be satisfactory. 
Under these circumstances—he meant the 
difficulty of attaining accurate statistical 
information with respect to the number of 
acres under cultivation, the various kinds 
and amount of produce, the question 
being involved in so great difficulty, that 
he was not enabled to point out to the 
House any satisfactory means of over- 
coming it—he trusted that the hon. Mem- 
ber had no serious intention of pressing 
the Resolution. He was ready to give 
full consideration to every proposition 
made for the purpose of obtaining accu- 
rate and complete information, and to do 
everything in his power to afford it; but 
the present case being one of so peculiar 
a kind, he hoped the hon. Member would 
withdraw the Resolution. He repeated 
that he had no objection to lay before the 
House the letters showing the steps which 
had been taken by Government in this 
matter, if the hon. Gentleman would sub- 
stitute a Motion for that Correspondence 
for the Motion he had submitted to the 
House, 

Mr. Aglionby concurred entirely in the 
view taken by the hon. Member for Man- 
chester as to the importance of procuring 
accurate information respecting the agri- 





Commissioners, with the sanction of the | cultural produce of the kingdom ; and he 
Secretary of State, in order that, through | believed the subject had attracted the 
the machinery placed under their super- | attention of the country at large. He cer- 
Intendence, answers might be elicited. | tainly should like to see the two letters 
The Commissioners stated, in their reply, | referred to by the right hon. Baronet op- 
that so many practical difficulties existed | posite, in order that the steps taken by 
with reference to the boards of guardians, ' the Government might become known. 
that, at the present moment, it would be , He must, however, take the liberty to re- 
Impossible to carry the plan into effect. ! mark that the Government had not done 
There was no objection on the part of the | very much, according to what he had 
Government to lay before the House the | heard, to forward the views of his hon. 
letter written to the Secretary for the, Friend. An application had been made 
ome Department by his right hon.,to the Poor Law Commissioners, and 
Friend the late President of the Board of , through them to the boards of guardians, 
Trade, with the reply, and the reasons to get the desired information; but had 
stated by the Poor Law Commissioners , there been nothing else done? Had an 
why they found it impossible to comply application been made to the Tithe Com- 
with the proposal submitted to them, It _ missioners, who were probably well quali- 
Not being in the power of the Poor Law , fied to furnish valuable information in 
missioners or the Government, as the some respects? He was quite aware there 
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were difficulties in the way. One said 
he could not do it, and another said he 
could not do it. But in his county, he 
apprehended, there would not be much 
difficulty, for any or every farmer knew 
pretty well what land was under tillage 
in his neighbourhood, and what the nature 
as well as the quantity of the produce was. 
He believed that the difficulties appre- 
hended by his hon. Friend would not be 
found to exist in the north; he himself 
would readily undertake to furnish the 
information that was requisite respecting 
the agriculture of lis own parish ; and he 
believed that if the same course was to be 
proposed to persons similarly circum- 
stanced as himself, the result would be, 
he did not doubt, to supply very ac- 
curate returns throughout the whole king- 
dom. 

Mr. Christopher said, that he took quite 
as deep an interest in the subject as the 
hon. Member for Manchester, and had 
made some inquiries as to the mode of 
collecting information respecting the agri- 
culture of the kingdom. He, however, 
experienced the same difficulty that had 
been felt last year, in so far as regarded the 
Resolution before the House: though he 


was most desirous that every facility should 
be afforded him to attain his object, he 
feared the course pursued would not have 


the desired effect. It might be easy 
enough to produce returns annually to 
that House, and pretty accurate returns 
too of the number of acres of land 
under cultivation, and also of the particu- 
lar description of cultivation; but that 
would form no criterion whatever of the 
agricultural produce of the country. He 
had heard it stated that persons who were 
desirous of speculating in grain could 
form, by going through the country and 
looking into the state of the crops before 
the harvest, a vague conjecture of what 
the produce would be; but if they were 
to have Parliamentary Returns laid upon 
the Tab!e of that House, with the view not 
only of guiding those who were interested 
in speculations in foreign corn, but also 
of letting the farmer know the best time for 
bringing his grain to market, he should 
say that unless those returns were ac- 
curate, they would doa great deal more 
harm than good. He had fully expected 
that his hon. Friend opposite would have 
furnished them with some means of arriv- 
ing at the desirable conclusion which he 
had mentioned, and he thought that his 
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hon. Friend was bound to do s0 before 
calling for the Returns. 

M. Warburton was glad that there 
seemed to be a general concurrence b 
hon, Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House, that if the information moved for 
could be obtained, it would be highly de. 
sirable. He could not help thinking that 
where there was a will a way would be 
found. His hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Cockermouth, had told them 
that the best source for obtaining the in: 
formation would be the Tithe Commis. 
sioners. Every one knew that under the 
Tithe Commutation Act, surveys had been 
made of every parish, and the amount of 
acreage in each parish had been distinetly 
ascertained; and that, he thought, would 
be the first step towards obtaining the in- 
formation sought for by his hon. Friend, 
He recollected having been some years 
ago on a Committee, nominated by the 
late Lord Sydenham, the proposal before 
which was, that instead of employing the 
local country surveyors to rectify all the 
old surveys, the officers of the Ordnance 
Survey should be employed in making the 
corrected surveys. They stated to the 
Committee what the total amount of that 
survey would be; and he (Mr. Warbur 
ton) believed that if their estimate were 
contrasted with the actual cost of the sur 
vey, as paid by the different parishes, it 
would be found that in all, not less than 
700,000/. or 800,000/. would have been 














saved. The objection, however, he recol- 
lected, which was then raised to employ- 
ing the Ordnance Surveyors was, ‘* We obs 
ject to an accurate acreable survey of the 
different kinds of land, because it might 
be made the basis, at some future time, of 
a revision of the land tax.” He repeated, 
however, that where there was a will there 
was a way, and he thought that the Gen- 
tlemen might, if they choose, furnish the 
Returns which had been moved for. 

Mr. Darby said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Cock- 
ermouth, had stated that the hon. Member 
for Manchester did not want to ascerfain 
the amount of produce. Why, as it ap- 
peared to him (Mr. Darby), that was just 
the very thing that the hon. Gentleman 
did want. If they went to those who had 
valued for the Tithe commutation, he be- 
lieved that they might obtain pretty nearly 
the value of the land, and the species 0 
crops which it bore at the time when those 
valuations were made; but he was’fully 
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convinced if the hon. Gentleman imagined 
that he could get a return of the amount of 
produce which would not be calculated to 
deceive persons, instead of affording infor- 
mation, he feared that he was very much 
mistaken. He asked the hon. Member how 
he proposed to getthisreturn? The hon. 
Gentleman was bound toshow how he would 
obtain it, and that it would afford real in- 
formation, instead of misleading persons, 
before he asked the House to assent to his 
proposition. He had no objection to that 
portion of the Motion which referred to the 
return of waste land, nor did he think that 
there would be any difficulty in obtaining 
It, 

Mr, F. Baring was glad to find that 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, who 
had spoken, representing Her Majesty’s 
Government on this occasion, had treated 
the subject in the way that it deserved 
from its importance; and as he under- 
stood that there was every anxiety on the 
part of the Board of Trade to obtain such 
information as they would be able to ob- 
tain, he was quite sure that his hon. 
Friend, as well as he himself, however 
anxious they might be to procure the 
information, or however valuable they 
might consider it, would not attempt to 
move for information which it would be 
impossible to obtain. As he had under- 
stood his hon. Friend, at first at any rate, 
he was not at all anxious to have such 
information as the hon, and learned Mem- 
ber for Sussex shadowed to himself; the 
only object, as he understood it, was, to 
ascertain the quantity of land in each 
parish that was employed in the various 
species of cultivation. He was perfectly 
aware that whatever other advantages this 
country might possess, the difficulty of 
obtaining statistical information was ex- 
ceedingly great—more especially he knew, 
that it was excessively difficult for the 
Government to procure statistical informa- 
tion concerning agriculture. He remem- 
bered that his noble Friend the late Lord 
Sydenham was very anxious to obtain 
certain statistical information, merely for 
the purpose of affording accurate informa- 
tion to the country, and he caused certain 
letters to be written with the view of ob- 
taining it, There was, however, an im- 
Pression, he (Mr. Baring) supposed, that 
Lord Sydenham was anxious to get it for 
some Corn Law or taxing reason ; at any 
rate he could not get the information he 
tequired, nor had he any means of pro- 





curing it. Since then, the Poor Law and 
the Tithe Commissioners, with other au- 
thorities, offered them a means of procur- 
ing that information, He would therefore 
suggest to the right hon. Baronet the pro- 
priety of furnishing some information in 
order to make a beginning. An impres- 
sion might no doubt arise that it was re- 
quired for the purposes of a land tax, or 
some other tax, but in a short time that 
impression would subside, as in other 
cases; such, for instance, as that of the 
census, from which persons at first shrank, 
who afterwards freely supplied the de- 
sired information, Once commenced, they 
might rely upon getting the required in- 
formation more accurately from year to 
year; and they might discover, too, that 
the truth, when arrived at, would not be 
more disadvantageous to the agricultural 
than any other party. With regard to 
those statistical returns, ‘‘Porter’s Tables,” 
which were presented from the Board of 
Trade, and which were in considerable 
arrear, although their value depended 
upon the speed with which they were pro- 
duced, he begged to express a hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government would give 
every assistance in their power to enable 
those returns to be produced from year to 
year. 

Mr. Henley said, that if they acted on 
the right hon. Gentleman’s suggestion, 
and obtained information by dribbles at 
first, it might be years before they would 
arrive at the amount or description of in- 
formation desired. The suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Bridport to make an 
Ordnance Survey of the whole country, 
would also incur a delay which he thought 
very unreasonable — particularly as they 
might be certain that four out of five per. 
sons would demand to know for what pur- 
pose the information was sought before 
they consented to furnish it. Statistical 
information, if true, was, no doubt, very 
valuable; but if of a doubtful character, 
was worse than useless; and in the alleged 
difficulties of obtaining that which was 
now asked for, free from doubt, he fully 
believed. 

Dr. Bowring thought that what was 
done elsewhere might be done here. 
There were no less than 12,000,000 of 
agricultural returns made to the Govern. 
ment of France, In Belgium, their statis- 
tical information was also very complete ; 
and he did not see why the valuable facts 
collected by the Tithe Commissioners 
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should not be turned to account in this 
country. 

Mr. Gladstone regretted that the hon. 
Member for Kendal had felt it necessary 
to say that there seemed to have been a 
want of will on the part of the Govern- 
ment to effect the object of the hon. 
Member for Manchester. As far as he 
was concerned, he disclaimed any indiffer- 
ence upon the subject, because he not 
only thought the object a valuable one, 
but held distinctly that the parties to 
whom it was valuable were, first, the pub- 
lic at large, but particularly and especially 
the agriculturists. He had last year 
stated that those who congregated in 
towns to conduct the foreign corn trade, 
by their extensive information supplied to 
a considerable degree the want of accurate 
details; but the farmer enjoyed no such 
advantage, and suffered from the want of 
it. As far, then, as the will was con- 
cerned, he thought there should be a 
common desire on both sides of the House 
to prosecute the object in view. But the 
difficulties were greater than some hon. 
Members supposed. He saw no reason 
why it should not be stated that the ob- 
ject of Lord Sydenham was sought to be 
attained through an inquiry addressed to 
the clergy, from some of whom very good 
answers were received, from some defective 
answers, and from some none at all. He 
did not attribute the last two results to 
@ supposition on the part of the clergy 
that a change was about to be made in 
the law—but mainly to the fact that they 
were too much occupied with other mat- 
ters connected with their sacred functions; 
and he should be sorry to see them charged 
with any such office as the collection of 
agricultural information. He did not 
blame those who had applied to them; 
it was a fair experiment, but for a per- 
manent system he considered it highly 
objectionable. The hon. Member for 
Cockermouth said that the Government 
had not shown sufficient zeal in endea- 
vouring to acquire information. He could 
only say that they had considered, in suc- 
cession, every class of officer who was 
prima facie capable of undertaking the 
task—the tax collector, parochial officer, 
churchwarden, overseer, Excise officer, 
in fact, every class of public functionary, 
And, as regarded the ‘Tithe Commission, 
however valuable for its own purposes, it 
must be put upon a different footing be- 
fore it could be made instrumental in at- 
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taining the object of the hon. Member 
for Manchester. Its proceedings, after 
many years’ labour, had not embraced 
above one-half the country. But the 
necessary tardiness of its labours was not 
the main objection. It was appointed to 
make a most important inquiry into each 
parish once and for all. The inquiry 
being made, the function of the Tithe 
Commissioners ceased with regard to the 
parish inquired into. The proposal of 
the hon. Member for Cockermouth was, 
therefore, rather a formidable one, as-it 
would incur the expense of maintaining 
the Tithe Commissioners in London, asa 
central authority, with local agents to 
collect information; and, although de. 
sirous that such statistical information 
should be procured, he was not prepared 
to consent to such costly machinery. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Portsmouth, that they should 
begin by degrees, and that, having once 
obtained any information, it would be 
easy to advance until they obtained it 
in a shape satisfactory to all. If they 
were to bandy such accusations as absence 
of zeal and want of will, then farewell to 
any hope of agricultural statistics, Upon 
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the subject of the amount of produce, he 


did not think they could expect any cor- 
rect information at present, He thought 
that the first question to be considered 
was, whether they could ascertain the 
breadth of land employed for each of the 
principal agricultural crops—to which he 
did not see any insuperable difficulties. 
He would advise, in the first instance, an 
application to the Poor Law Guardians 
on that subject. By such a step they 
would manifest their confidence in them, 
and do much towards disarming jealousy 
and dispelling suspicion as to the inten. 
tions of the State. The information would 
be easily obtained by well-qualified pet 
sons in the several localities; and it in- 
volved no inquisition into private concerns. 
The nature of the crops was almost @ 
matter of common notoriety, and the 
acreage of the fields was known quile 
nearly enough for the purposes of prac 
tical accuracy. It would be a great step 
even to obtain what was now in view 
—accurate accounts of the breadth of 
land under each head of produce in the 
course of the spring. Gentlemen engag! 

in the corn trade had modes of ascertail- 
ing the yield of particular crops with consi 
derable accuracy ; it was no mere view of 
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the quantity of straw—no guess-work, but 
the result of actual examination, though 
partial, including the number of grains in 
the ear and the weight of the grains; the 
farmer was the only person destitute of 
such information. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
quite agreed that they ought not to send 
out inaccurate statements under an impos- 
ing title of Parliamentary sanction; but 
still with regard to the breadth of land 
accurate information might be had, and 
even with regard to the yield of the 
most important crops; though it would 
be premature to entertain that part of the 
subject at present, it was not altogether 
beyond hope that accounts might be pro- 
cured which should be of material value. 
He hoped, when hon. Members came to 
read the correspondence which had taken 
place, they would be inclined to take a 
favourable view of the scheme proposed ; 
and if anything could be devised even for 
the limited purpose now in view, he was 
persuaded that the benefit would most 
of all belong to the cultivators of the 
soil, 

Mr. Hume was glad at length to hear 
from the other side of the House that such 
a proceeding as this was proper. As to 
the means, the Tithe Commission was now 
in course of closing, and as far as it had 
gone the clergy had taken care that every 
acre should be upon the map; 9,558 
parishes had been already surveyed. The 
mere surface, however, would be of no 
use; there must be an annual Report, and 
some resident agent for the purpose in each 
parish. At the India House a plan would 
be found accurately laid down, as there 
was not a village in Bengal in which there 
was not a clerk resident, who kept an ac- 
count of every foot of ground: upon that 
the taxation was levied, and the rent cal- 
culated, and the produce of each species 
of grain could be ascertained. In the 
United States also the late population Re- 
lurns gave every bushel of corn grown in 
every village. The time, he hoped, was 
coming, when we should have such statis- 
tics, taken by the aid of the schoolmaster 
or some other person in each parish. 

Colonel Sibéhorp: Really the idea of 
any Gentleman presuming to say that a 
schoolmaster should come round upon 
your land and survey its productive pro- 
Perties is one which I never expected to 
hear proposed. Let me catch a school- 
master on my Jand—that is all. The only 
qrestion would then be whether he would 
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venture to come a second time or not. I 
wonder how the hon, Gentleman would 
like it if it were proposed that some per- 
son should go into his cellar and see what 
wine he had got. Certainly we live in 
very extraordinary times, when these dic- 
tatorial attempts are made to invade the 
sacredness of private property. I venture 
to say that the hon. Gentleman would not 
like it to take place in his house in 
Bryanston-square. But, perhaps, the hon. 
Member for Bolton, who has already been 
paid so much money for the statistical 
information he has afforded, would be 
willingly employed again in making a sur- 
vey of the kind. That would not be a 
less waste of the public money than the 
former payments to the hon. Gentleman. 
Mr. C. P. Villiers considered that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Lincoln had 
spoken somewhat too plainly, and had only 
been a little less discreet than other hon. 
Members around him, who evidently ob- 
jected to a Motion of this nature on the 
ground that it was a species of usurpation, 
very similar to that of a person invading 
one’s cellar, to ascertain what quantity of 
wine he had got. But he wished to tell] 
the hon. and gallant Member what was 
the difference between the two cases. The 
hon. and gallant Member and those about 
him did not undertake to supply the coun- 
try with wine ; but they did undertake to 
supply the country with bread, and, there- 
fore, the people were anxious to know what 
were the means they possessed for supply- 
ing them with food. But that was a 
point of much difficulty ; for the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman and his Friends did not 
wish to let the country know what was 
the difference between the supply and de- 
mand. But that was a description of in- 
formation, nevertheless, which it was most 
desirable to possess. This he conceived to 
be the principal reason why hon. Gentle- 
men opposite and the Government itself, 
as it would seem, objected to this inquiry. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Lincoln 
told the House the other night, that his 
constituents objected to its being ascer- 
tained what was the increased produce of 
the land they occupied. No doubt they 
did ; for no sooner would the fact be 
known than their rents would be raised. 
He did not think the House could depend 
upon the information obtained by any 
other means than what was proposed by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Gibson); for two 
important classes were opposed to such an 
inquiry—the landlords, who were hostile 
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to all interference with what they consi- 
dered their private affairs, and the tenant- 
farmers, who were afraid that the effect of 
the inquiry would be to raise their rents. 
He believed that was the real state of the 
case. Though hon. Gentlemen appeared 
to have very little faith in an inquiry of 
this nature, instituted by the House of 
Commons, yet they seemed to place great 
reliance on the Reports of Commissioners 
who were sent abroad to make similar in- 
quiries. At two distinct periods persons 
had been sent by Government to the Con- 
tinent, to collect information as to the 
means and quantity of production from the 
land; and when they returned, and made 
their reports, arguments and legislative 
measures were founded upon them. Mr. 
Jacob and Mr. Meek had at different times 
been employed by the Government on such 
missions ; and it was also the practice of 
the Government to receive such kind of 
informetion from the British Consuls; and 
he believed that the result was somewhat 
of an alarming character as to the prospects 
of the quantity of produce capable of being 
introduced into this country. He men- 
tioned this in order to show that it was 
considered by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
quite possible to ascertain the quantity of 
the produce of the soil when it served 
their own purpose. Of this he was con- 
vinced, that where there was a will it was 
very practicable to find a way ; and he had 
no doubt the information which his hon. 
Friend sought to obtain might without 
difficulty be procured. 

Mr. Beckett Denison, for his part, did 
not think there was any strong objection 
on the part of Gentlemen connected with 
the landed interest to the Motion proposed 
by the hon. Member for Manchester. At 
all events, he was certain that no such 
motives as had been imputed to them for 
opposing the Motion had any existence. 
He should be glad to have such returns 
produced, and he thought they might be 
obtained without much difficulty or ex- 
pense, 

Mr. Gibson replied, that the hon. Gen. 
tleman complained that he had not sug- 
gested a plan whereby to effect the object 
he wished to attain. He certainly thought 
it would not have become him to suggest a 
plan. It was impossible that the House 
of Commons could go into the details of 
a plan calculated to effect the object he 
had in view. It wasa much fitter duty 
fora Committee. But he thought that a 
plan might be suggested, of sufficient ac- 
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curacy for practical purposes, to obtain ay 
account of the average number of acres 
sown with the different kinds of grain, 
Instead of troubling the House with his own 
reasons in support of this belief, he pre, 
ferred quoting the opinion of a Gentleman 
who had been described by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Newark (Mr, 
Gladstone,) as being, of all men in Eng. 
land, the man most competent to give an 
Opinion upon this subject—he meant Mr, 
Saunders, That Gentleman was examined 
before the Committee on Agricultural 
Distress in 1835, and the right hon. Gen, 
tleman opposite (Sir James Graham) 
asked him this question,— 

“Do you think it would be desirable to 
have some more accurate statistical informa. 
tion published annually, with regard to the 
precise quantity of land sown in the different 
parishes in England with wheat, barley, and 
oats 2”? 

Mr. Saunders’s answer was,—~ 

“ T cannot conceive a duty more important 
upon the Government than to ascertain the 
quantity of food which the public is likely to 
he supplied with.” 


He was then asked,— 
“If the Legislature were to endeavour to 


obtain such returns, do you think they could 
be made with accuracy ?”” 


The answer was,— 


“Tam persuaded they could ; and it appears 
to me strange how Parliament can consent to 
remain in the dark upon a subject of such im. 
portance .”’ 

He wished to know how one ought to pro- 
ceed when one moved a Resolution, and 
was told by the Government that there 
was a desire to carry out the object of it. 
Of all perplexing situations, he was in @ 
most perplexing one, because he did not 
like to take an hostile course with a Go- 
vernment which seemed favourable to his 
views ; at the same time, when an hon. 
Member did not carry his Motion to 
division, but allowed it to pass off in an 
easy manner, he was exposed to censure. 
Would the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) say this—that if there were found a 
difficulty in striking out a plan, a Com- 
mittee should be appointed to examine 
and discuss the practicability of the dif- 
ferent plans, and report their opinion to 
the House. If the Executive Government 
had not time for these things, why should 
they not avail themselves of the services of 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
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who were competent to give an opinion 
upon the subject? He, therefore, begged 
to ask the right hon, Gentleman (Sir 
Robert Peel) whether he would have any 
objection, if hon. Gentlemen could be 
found who would undertake the duty, to 
take advantage of their services ? 

Sir Robert Peel had not the slightest 
objection to the object sought to be ob- 
tained by the hon. Gentleman; but he 
did not see how a sound inference could 
be drawn unless the quantity of the pro- 
duce of land under cultivation in the three 
kingdoms was ascertained. He believed 
that in Scotland there would be no diffi- 
culty to collect this information from the 
parish schoolmasters; but with respect to 
the employing the Poor Law Guardians, 
he rather thought that it would be bad 
policy to mix them up with any political 
subjects. Although it might be a saving 
of money, yet he doubted whether the end 
could be so effectually attained as by the 
employment of persons expressly for the 
purpose, At the same time, the employ- 


ment of different persons in every parish 
might lead to an unnecessary expense ; 
and it occurred to him whether or not the 
country might not be divided into dis- 


tricts, and persons be appointed to super- 
intend each district. He thought that 
would be preferable to taking the localities 
by parishes. At the same time, he would 
suggest to the hon. Gentleman to consider 
whether it would not be better to allow 
the Correspondence on the subject to be 
produced before coming to any conclusion. 
At all events, he trusted the hon. Member 
would not press his Motion to a division. 
He begged to assure the hon. Gentleman, 
and the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
that there was no wish on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government to prevent the 
production of the information they wished 
toobtain by the production of the Cor- 
tespondence. All that could be said was, 
that it might be incomplete; but he did 
not think that that was a very great ob- 
jection; but he would repeat that it was 
indispensable that information should be 
obtained from the three parts of the king- 
dom ; and he must say that no man could 
More zealously and faithfully have dis- 
charged the duty he had undertaken, to 
perfect some plan for obtaining official 
information on this and all other subjects, 
than his right hon. Friend the late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. On the 
whole, he thought that the Executive 
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Government would probably be better 
able to mature a plan than a Committee 
of the House; but if the hon. Gentleman 
despaired of that, then he (Sir Robert 
Peel), for one, could assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman that he had not the slightest ob- 
jection to the appointment of a Committee. 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman, and 
also the hon. Member for Wolverhampton, 
that there was no ground for their impres- 
sion that the Government were adverse to 
the production of the knowledge which 
they sought; or that there existed in their 
minds any idea of making a distinction 
between wine and corn, There was not 
the slightest foundation for it. He would 
further assure the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, that the Executive Government 
would lend any weight it possessed, or 
apply any machinery it could command, 
to obtain the object which he had in view. 
Motion withdrawn. 
House adjourned at twelve o’clock. 
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Aldam, Bagge, W. Baring, Bernal, Bramston, Broadley, 
Brotherton, Duck, Busfeild, Christie, Christopher, Clifton, 
Dawnay, O, Duncombe, Du Pre, Entwisle, Fitzroy, Fox, 
Fuller, M. Gibson, Granger, Greenall, Hamilton, Hindley, 
Hussey, Legh, Marjoribanks, Morgan, Patten, Plumptre, 
Ricardo, Rice, Round, Sotheron, Trelawney, Turner, 
Walker, Ward, and Wortley, from an immense number 
of places (234 Petitions), against the Grant to Maynooth. 
—By Col. Ferguson, Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Mackenzie, 
from several places, for Ameliorating the Condition of 
Schoolmasters (Scotland).—By Sir J. Y. Buller, and Mr, 
Mainwaring, from several places, against the Union of St. 
Asaph and Bangor.—By Mr. Aldam, Mr. M. Gibson, and 
Sir G. Strickland, from several places, against the Im- 
portation of Hill Coolies into the Colonies.—By Mr. 
Du Pre, the Earl of March, and Sir W. Jolliffe, from 
several places, for Relief from Agricultural Taxation.— 
By Mr. M. Gibson, from Lancaster, for Repeal of Duty 
on Copper Ore.—By Mr. Bagge, from several places, for 
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Repeal of Malt Duty.—By Mr. Ferrand, from several 
places, for a Tax on Steam Sawing.—By Mr. Banner- 
man, from several places, against Alteration of Banking 
(Scotland).—By Mr. T. Duncombe, Mr. Ferrand, and 
Lord J. Russell, from several places, in favour of 
the Ten Hours System.—By Mr. Cowper, from Tot- 
tenham, in favour of Field Gardens Bill.—By Sir T. 
Hepburn, from East Lothian, for Alteration of Game 
Laws.—By Mr. M. Gibson, from Shrewsbury, for Repeal 
of Insolvent Debtors Act.—By Sir J. Y. Buller, Mr. 
Henley, Mr. Patten, and Lord C. Worsley, from several 
places, against Justices’ Clerks and Clerks of the Peace 
Bill.—By Sir G. Strickland, from Preston, in favour of 
the Museums of Art Bill.—By Mr. Bagge, Mr. Bramston, 
Mr. Cripps, Mr. Du Pre, Mr. Ferrand, Mr. Greene, the 
Earl of March, and Mr. Round, from several places, 
against the Parochial Settlement Bill.—By Mr. O. Gore, 
from Sligo, against Physie and Surgery Bill.—By Colonel 
Ferguson, from Burntisland, for Alteration of Prisons 
(Scotland) Bill—By Sir T. Acland, Mr. Brotherton, 
Mr. Mainwaring, Sir G. Strickland, and Lord H. Vane, 
from several places, for Diminishing the Number of 
Public Houses, 


Mipianp Rattway Brancues Bi11.] 
Mr. Speaker wished to call the attention 
of the House, before the conclusion of Pri- 
vate Business, to the Bill to empower the 
Midland Railway Company to make certain 
Branch Railways from the main line of 
their Railway, and for other purposes, in 
which the following Clause was inserted :— 


“And be it Enacted, That in case the pro- 
prietors of any manor or estate containing 
any mines of coal, ironstone, limestone, or 
other minerals, lying within a distance of five 
miles from the main line of the said Midland 
Railways, or any branches thereof, or the 
renters, lessees, or occupiers of the same,'shall 
find it expedient or necessary to make any 
Railways or Roads to convey their coals, 
ironstone, limestone, marble, or other stones 
or minerals to the said Railway, over the lands 
or grounds of any person or persons, then 
and in every such case it shall be lawful for 
him, her, or them, to make any such Railways 
or Roads, he, she, or they first paying or ten- 
dering satisfaction for the damage to be thereby 
occasioned to such lands or grounds in manner 
herein directed with respect to land to be 
taken for the purposes of this Act; and it shall 
also be lawful for the owner or owners of 
and person or persons interested in such lands 
or grounds to treat and agree with such pro- 
prietois, renters, lessees, or occupiers, for the 
damage the owner or owners of such lands 
or grounds shall or may sustain by making 
any such Railway or Road; and in case 
they cannot agree concerning the amount 
or value of such damage, or in case the 
owner or owners of or person or persons 
interested in such lands or grounds shall re- 
fuse or neglect to treat, or by reason of ab- 
sence or otherwise, shall be prevented from 
treating, then the same shall be settled and 
ascertained by the verdict of a jury, in such 
and in like manner as the value of the lands 
to be taken for making the several Branch 
Railways hereby authorized, is by the said 
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recited Acts or this Act directed to be settled 
and ascertained.” f 


The right hon. Gentleman said, that the 
said Clause was not within the title of 
the Bill; that it gave compulsory power to 
take lands, without any intimation thereof 
having been given in the Notices; and 
without the proper Plans and Sections and 
Estimates having been deposited according 
to the Standing Orders of the House. Per. 
haps the House would find it the most 
convenient course to discharge the Order for 
the Second Reading of the Bill, and refer 
it back to the Select Committee on Peti- 
tions for Private Bills, by which this Clause 
might be examined, and referred, if neces- 
sary, to the Standing Orders’ Committee, 
in order to see whether it was conformable 
with the Standing Orders. 

Mr. Greene said, the House was greaily 
indebted to the right hon. Gentleman in 
the Chair for directing their attention to 
that which was undoubtedly a great vio- 
lation of the Standing Orders. He begged 
to move that the order for the Second 
Reading be discharged. 

Mr. JT. Duncombe thought the prio- 
ciple contained in the Bill atrocious; and 
he wished to know whether it had been 
adopted by the Board of Trade; or whe- 
ther it had been introduced at the recom- 
mendation of the Goard of Trade. 

Mr. J. W. Patten did not believe that 
the Board ever had the subject under their 
consideration. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe : The Bill must have 
been before them, at all events; and I 
have no doubt they reported favourably 
on it. 

Mr. Strutt said, it would be impossible 
for the Committee to read through the 
whole Bill, but in the marginal notes aod 
in the index through which the Committee 
had looked, there was nothing to induce 
the supposition that such a power was 
conferred in any part of the Bill. It was 
only a few days ago that his attention 
had been called to the subject. He 
found, on inquiry, that he was not only 
the Chairman of the Committee, but also 
a landowner affected by the Bill, and he 
therefore thought the proper course for 
him to pursue would be to lay the matter 
before the Speaker, and leave it in his 
hands. 

Lord G. Somerset said, the great ob- 
ject of referring Bills of this nature (0 
sub-committees was to prevent the ilro- 
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duction of anything extraordinary and 
yousual. He was willing to leave it to 
the Committee on Petitions to consider 
what course they would take, but he hoped 
they would do something in reference to 
this Clause, which he must say had been 
surreptitiously introduced. 

Order for the Second Reading dis- 
charged, and Bill referred to the Com- 
mittee on Petitions for Private Bills. 


Mr. AcLionBy AND “ THE Times.”] 
Mr. Aghonby said, that having on Tues- 
day the Ist of this month, seen an article 
in one of the leading journals, reflecting 
upon his conduct as a Member of a Com- 
mittee of this House, he lost no time, but 
gave notice the same afternocn that ise 
would call attention to it; and now, by 
the indulgence of the House for a few 
minutes, he would state the circumstances 
which had given rise to the charge. At 
the time he gave his Notice, he had not 
seen the letter of Mr. Carrington to Lord 
Howick, the Chairman of the New Zea- 
land Committee, on which the remarks in 
The Times were founded. He held it 
now in his hand, and found it to be so un- 
important, such mere trash, that were it 
not for the inferences in The Times, he 


should not have felt himself justified in 
occupying one moment on the subject. 


The allegations in The Times are— 
first, “That it was improper that a 
shareholder in the New Zealand Com- 
pany should be an arbiter of its claims.” 
On this he begged to exculpate himself 
from any blame. He had himself strong 
objections to be named on the Committee, 
on account of having the bias of pecu- 
niary interests, and he desired that he 
might not be put upon it. On the same 
account he offered nota single name of 
any Member having the slighest personal 
Interest in the Company ; but it was stated 
that it was necessary that he should be 
on the Committee, for the purpose of full 
Inquiry; that he then suggested that he 
might attend to assist the Committee, but 
without a vote, This was refused, as 
Contrary to practice, and he yielded. 
Second, it is statcd as “ wrong that he 
should see a witness under examination.” 
Now all Members used to Committees 
know that it is the constant custom to see 
Witnesses about to be examined; but in 
18 position he felt scruples on that 
Point, and declined to inquire of the wit- 
nesses what they would say before they 
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appeared in the room. This was felt to 
be inconvenient, and at the urgent desire 
of the Committee he did at length con- 
sent to beg the witnesses to give on paper 
the questions they wished to be put, 
and from such papers he did examine 
them. The third allegation is, ** That it 
was most improper to be in private com- 
munication with a witness between the 
times of his examination, if, as is alleged, 
for the purpose of inducing him to vary 
his testimony.” In the spirit of this re- 
mark he (Mr. Aglionby) most fully con- 
curred. It would, indeed, be most im- 
proper, if any Member of a Committee, 
dissatisfied with the evidence of a witness, 
were to induce him, by persuasion, pro- 
mise, or threat, to alter hisevidence. He 
begged to state that of this he was w olly 
innocent. Though he often met Mr. Car- 
rington between May and July, it was on 
the subject of Mr. Carrington’s own affairs. 
Mr. Carrington over and over again sought 
interviews with him (Mr. Aglionby) on a 
demand which he had made upon the 
Company. He took much trouble in this 
matter, and was most anxious that Mr. 
Carrington should meet with full justice. 
Mr. Carrington himself certainly did 
frequently introduce the subject of his 
giving evidence, and hinted—with what 
purpose he knew best—that he could say 
what would prejudice the Company. He 
always answered that he had nothing to 
do but to tell the truth. The facts were, 
that he was originally engaged as surveyor 
by the New Plymouth Company, formed 
of many influential gentlemen in the west 
of England, with the Earl of Devon at 
their head, and was sent to New Zealand 
to Jay out their settlement, since called 
New Plymouth, That Company after- 
wards merged in the New Zealand Com- 
pany, which, finding it necessary to re- 
duce its establishments, was obliged to dis- 
pense with the services of Mr. Carrington 
and of many others. Mr. Carrington, on 
receiving notice of this in the Colony, ap- 
plied to Mr. Barratt, who had been em- 
ployed by Colonel Wakefield, the present 
agent of the Company, and as interpreter 
and assistant in effecting purchases from 
the natives, aud obtained from him a letter 
addressed to him by Colonel Wakefield, 
in which Mr. Carrington fancied there 
were statements tending to show that the 
Company had not completed its purchases 
at the time or in the manner stated. This 
letter, he says, he obtained and brought to 
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England, with a view to secure himself. 
Finding that the Company considered his 
demands to be exorbitant and untenable 
under bis agreement, he went to the Co- 
lonial Office and to the Land Emigration 
Commissioners. He was then called as a 


witness before the Committee by the hon. | 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies, He | 
certainly had—with reference to the state- | 
ment that the goods supplied by the Com- | 


pany for the purchase of land from the 


natives had been sold for a large sum at | 


Wellington—told him to look at the Ap- 
pendix to the 12th Report of the Di- 
rectors, and to the Report of Mr. Pen- 
nington, the Government accountant, 
from which he would see that the goods 
were sent out, not for the purchase of land 
alone, but for barter, and for the use of the 
settlers collectively ; and, being more than 
sufficient, the surplus was sold. He re- 
ferred to this as all he knew on the sub- 
ject. He did not consider Mr. Carring- 
ton’s evidence of any importance; but if 
hou. Members felt the least curiosity on 
the subject, he begged them to refer to it, 
and they would see, if Mr. Carrington’s 
evidence should not do him credit, whether 
it was not to be attributed to his answers 
to questions put by Mr. Roebuck and Mr. 
Cardwell, rather than to any impressions 
received from him. This, he trusted, would 
be deemed by the House a sufficient ex- 
planation ; but he begged to add, that if 
hon. Members should wish to put any ques- 
tions, he was perfectly ready and willing 
to answer them. 

Captain Rous remarked, that any attack 
upon a Member of that House was always 
regarded as a matter deserving of its no- 
tice, and the reply to it received equal 
attention. But it was desirable at all 
times, in compliance with the good old 
rule, to hear both sides. It appeared that 
Mr. Carrington had served for fifteen years 
under the Board of Ordnance, and that his 
certificates, signed by the official heads of 
that department, Colonel Mudge and Lord 
Vivian, bore high testimony to his character 
and conduct. He had, however, accepted 
the office of land surveyor to the New 
Zealand Company; and when a person 
was induced or seduced by that Company 
to enter into its service, his labours ought 
to be treated with proper consideration, 
It appeared that Mr. Carrington did go 
out to New Zealand, and performed his 
duty to the satisfaction of the Company; 
but after a certain time, without any fault 
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being found with him, the New Zealand 
Company thought fit to dismiss him from 
their service, on the plea that their ex. 
penses were increasing, and their funds 
diminishing. That might be a very wise 
and discreet course under such circum. 
stances; but the fact was, that at this ve 
moment the New Zealand Company had 
100,0007. in their pockets; their capital 
_ was 500,000/., and they had called upon 
the shareholders for only 200,0001. There- 
fore if they had no other reason for dis. 
missing Mr, Carrington, he had been very 
ill treated. With respect to the letter 
from which the hon. Member had quoted, 
all he could say was, that if half of the sab. 
| stance of that letter was correct, the New 
| Zealand Company had forfeited their 
charter. With respect to the charge against 
the hon. Member, his notoriously honour- 
able conduct he was satisfied that Mr, 
Carrington had not impugned; for he nevet 
could imagine that he would apply to Mr, 
Carrington to induce him to give evidence 
contrary to truth. He did not stand there 
to defend Mr. Carrington, whom he had 
never seen but once in his life; but he 
thought that when any person was al- 
tacked in that House, it was the duty of 
every Member to get up and defend him, 

Mr. Aglionby, in explanation, said that 
Mr. Carrington was sent out by a separate 
company, which was afterwards merged in 
the New Zealand Company. 

Subject at an end. 





Fretp Garpens Bitt.] On the Mo- 
tion that the Field Gardens Bill be now 
read a second time, 

Mr. B. Escott admitted that this Bill 
professed to have in view a most laudable 
and excellent object ; but he wished to 
know whether the hon. Gentleman in- 
tended to persevere in carrying it forward 
in its present shape; because he could 
not help recollecting that when it was in- 
troduced, the hon. Gentleman stated that it 
was not designed to be a compulsory mea- 
sure. However excellent the object might 
be, the Bill ought not to be a compulsory 
one. In the course of that morning he had 
taken the trouble to go through the Bill, 
and certainly, if he felt astonished when 
he recollected that the hon. Gentleman 
stated that it was not a compalsory mea- 
| sure, he should be much more astonished to 
hear that statement persevered in. The Bill 
contained several clauses of a very novel and 
strange character, all of which were strongly 
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compulsory, In the first place, the machinery 
of the Bill was to be set to work by a vote 
of the majority of the owners and occupiers 
ofland in any parish, and that majority was 
to bind the minority, and in a manner of 
all others most stringent. He could hardly 
think the hon. Member would say that a 
voluntary quiescence only was asked by 
this Bill to its provisions. The majority 
of owners and occupiers were to elect 
field-wardens, who were to exercise their 
power for three years certain; so that 
whatever power the Bill gave to the 
field-wardens was to be exercised either to 
the benefit or the detriment of the parish 
for three years certain, during the whole 
of which time the parishioners would be 
compelled to submit to their rule. That 
was the second compulsory part of the 
Bill. But in a case in which they were 
most likely to have the opportunity of 
taking land, namely, under inclosure acts, 
what was the power of the field-wardens ? 
A power to demand from the Commission- 
ers under the Inclosure Bill a perpetual 
lease of the land they were to occupy as 
field-wardens. Perhaps hon, Members 
had not looked into the provisions of this 
Bill, and were inclined to support it as a 
benevolent measure. He recommended 
them to examine it well before they gave 
it their support, But, suppose the scheme 
should turn out a ruinous one; suppose 
the benevolent object should not be car- 
tied into effect, and the field-wardens in 
occupation of the land of which they had 
taken possession should find the concern 
altogether a failure, the Bill would allow 
them to draw on the parish funds, to call 
upon the parish officers to pay their rents, 
tithes, taxes, and rates, which they might 
be unable to pay for those lands. Hon. 
Members could hardly think that not a 
compulsory provision. But it was not to 
the field-wardens only that a compulsory 
Power was given, but also to the Com- 
missioner, who was invested with most 
extraordinary power, he having to fix the 
amount of rent to be paid for the land, 
and the owner would be compelled to 
agree to that rent. But the Commissioner 
had still more extraordinary power, and 
he was really at a loss to account for the 
lntroduction of such a clause into the Bill; 

Was not only to fix the amount of the 
rent, but in case the field-wardens should 
find it a bad concern and should give up 
Possession of the land, he was to say who 
Wete to be their successors, and to trans- 
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fer the property from its legal owner to 
whom he pleased. He hoped the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
would look to this. It seemed to him a 
most monstrous proposition, But there 
was another body endowed with extraor- 
dinary power under this Bill—the Court 
of Quarter Sessions, which was to revise 
and fix at the end of every seven years 
the amount of rent. The allotment sys- 
tem had produced a great deal of good 
conducted upon the voluntary princip!e— 
the owners of the land letting it to whom 
they pleased, and at what rent they pleased, 
which was the only proper way of pro- 
ceeding. Another objectionable part of 
the Bill was the limitation to half an acre. 
Supposing the concern should not be a 
losing but a lucrative one to the field« 
wardens, then the surplus profits were to 
be paid over to the poor rates. Now, he 
thought that any scheme of this kind, in 
order to be beneficial, must steer clear of 
any interference with the Poor Laws. In 
case of deficiency, too, the accounts were 
to be laid before the vestry, and to be 
paid by the parish ; so that thus the field- 
wardens would be empowered to come to 
the parish to be reimbursed for their own 
neglect. However excellent in intent the 
measure might be, still, as it contained 
these objectionable provisions, he thought 
it was one which the House ought not to 
allow to go to a second reading. It was 
his firm belief that such compulsory and 
obnoxious provisions were calculated to do 
away with almost all the good which 
might otherwise result from the establish. 
ment of a system of field-gardens, and to 
bring the proceedings of that House into 
contempt. He therefore moved, by way 
of Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, 

Mr. Cowper wished that, as the hon. 
Member had informed the House that he 
had only read the Bill that morning, the 
hon. Member had taken time to read it 
more carefully. When the Bill reached 
the Committee, then would be the proper 
time for the objections of the hon. Mem- 
ber, which related to matters of detail ; 
and he thought that he should be able in 
Committee to show the hon. Member that 
his objections were not tenable. The hon. 
Member described the Bill as a compul- 
sory measure ; but he did not think it com- 
pulsory, first of all, because it depended 
on the parish whether or not the Bill 
should come into operation in that par. 
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ticular parish; and in the second place, 
because it took no man’s land from him 
without his consent. The hon. Member 
said that this Bill took certain money from 
the poor rates without the consent of the 
ratepayers; but he maintained that, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Bill, in 
ordinary cases, and in all cases with a few 
extreme exceptions, the money advanced 
from the poor rates would be paid out of 
the rents of the garden themselves. The 
hon. Member did not seem to be aware 
that the clauses which related to land af- 
fected by inclosure acts were confined to 
that particular class of cases, with the 
exception of which no power was given to 
the quarter sessions of deciding on the 
rents to be paid. Sceing that the labour- 
ing population were anxious to obtain 
small pieces of land for cultivation, he 
trusted that the hon. Member would not 
object to the second reading. 

Mr. M. Milnes believed that the Bill 
would effect some good, though perhaps 
not all the good which the hon, Member 
anticipated from it. One good effect of it 
would be the best possible application of 
waste land adjacent to great towns; but he 
believed the Bill would not affect, in any 
great degree, the general mass of the 
agricultural population. He conceived 
that it would be advantageous for me- 
chanics living in large towns to have the 
Opportunity of cultivating, during their 
spare moments, a portion of land in their 
neighbourhood, which would afford them 
some relief from their otherwise monoto- 
nous occupation. 

Mr. Bouverie objected to the Bill; it 
was a measure that ought not to pass, and 
he was surprised the right hon. Secretary 
for the Home Department had not thought 
it necessary to negative it. The Legisla- 
ture ought to leave private parties unin- 
terfered with to settle the value of land; 
and he did not believe it was just to make 
parties accept less for their land than it 
was worth. He should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir J. Graham hoped the hon. Member 
for Winchester would not persevere in his 
Opposition to this measure. Should he do 
so, he should feel it his duty to vote 
against him. The principle of the Bill 
was in favour of making allotments for the 
use of the poor, He believed it was ad- 


mitted on all hands that the appropriation 
of portions of land in aid of the comforts 
of the labouring population of this country 
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was an object most praiseworthy and de. 
sirable. The sole intention cf the Bilj 
was to facilitate such an arrangement, 
The hon. Member who had introduced 
this measure might not altogether succeed 
in obtaining his object, but a more desir. 
able one could not exist. He was bound 
to state publicly, what he had told the 
hon. Member in private, that he should 
feel it his duty to propose alterations in 
some of the provisions of the Bill in Com. 
mittee. He had an insuperable objection 
to the provision making the poor rate q 
security for the rent; nor did he approve 
of the clause constituting the local trust, 
But these were points that might be bet. 
ter discussed in another stage of the Bill, 
The hon. Member for Hertford had paid 
much attention to this subject, and be. 
stowed much trouble on it; he thought, 
therefore, it would appear somewhat harsh 
if the Bill should not be allowed to pro- 
ceed to a second reading. 

Lord J. Manners congratulated the 
hon. Member on the success, so far, of his 
measure; and he congratulated him also 
on the remarkable opposition that existed 
between the reasons assigned against the 
Bill by the hon. Member for Winchester, 
and those® assigned by the hon. Member 
who spoke last in opposition. The hon, 
Member for Winchester objected to the 
Bill because it contained a clause which 
would prevent land being let above a cer- 
tain rental; while the hon. Meinber who 
last spoke agaiust the Bill objected to the 
whole system because it was not possible 
to prevent people taking as high a rent for 
their land as they could procure, The 
hon. Member had also said that if it was 
a good plan, why not leave it to the care 
of those who were interested in it. Now, 
his answer to that was short and simple— 
that the people who were most interested 
in it were those who were least able to 
help themselves. It was a cruel assertion 
to make to the labouring classes that they 
could and ought to help themselves in the 
way of procuring the means of comfort, 
when it was notorious to all that the posi 
tion in which they were placed prevente 
them from doing so. The hon. Member 
for Winchester said, also, that this mea- 
sure might have been brought forward 
with more show of reason a few yeals 
ago, when the wages of the people were !@ 
a depressed state ; but now there was 9? 
such necessity. If the hon, Member woul 
look at the Report, which was laid on the 
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Table a few days ago, regarding the con- 
dition of the framework knitters of the 
midland counties, he would find that, 
however much wages might have risen in 
other places, the wages of these people 
were still greatly depressed ; and he knew 
it was the feeling of all classes in the mid- 
land counties that such a measure as that 
brought forward by his hon, Friend would 
be of great advantage to the condition of 
that class of the community. He cordially 
supported the measure; and he trusted, 
when passed, that it would carry his bene- 
volent wishes into full effect, and con- 
vert his hopes into Srtainty. 

Mr. E. B. Denison thought the prin- 
ciple of the Bill so objectionable, that if 
the hon. Member for Winchester pressed 
his Amendment to a division, he should 
vote in favour of it. 

Mr. J. S. Wortley thought the objec- 
tions to the measure were not well founded. 
The hon. Gentleman behind him (Mr. 
Escott) had made an objection to the Bill, 
which, if well founded, would justify them 
in rejecting it. If he (Mr. Wortley) really 
thought it a compulsory measure, he cer- 
tainly should not support it. It was true, 
the opinion of a majority was to be taken 
against a minority ; butio what other way 
could they ascertain the opinions of par- 
ties? These points might be discussed in 
Committee ; but they were not fair reasons 
for opposing the second reading, which he 
trusted the House would not object to. 
This was not the first time the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford had brought the question 
before them, and a proposal of this kind 
deserved all the attention they could give 
it, There was no subject on which their 
legislation could do so much good as in 
connexion with the Field Garden Allot- 
ment system; wherever it had been tried 
it had been invariably attended with suc- 
cess. It was said it would be much better 
to leave it to be worked out voluntarily 
and spontaneously; that was perfectly 
true, in places where the means and mate- 
tials for doing so were to be found; but 
10 many cases this could not be done; it 
was this means which the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Hertford provided. It was 
desirable to make a beginning, even should 
all the good proposed not be effected. 

The House divided on the Question 
that the word “ now” stand part of the 
Question :— Ayes 92; Noes 18: Majo- 
tity 74, 
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Committee on the Infeftment (Scotland) 
Bill. He wished the House to go into 
Committe pro formd, in order to make 
one or two alterations in the measure. 
Mr. Rutherfurd did not rise to oppose 
the Bill; on the contrary, he wished to 
render his learned Friend all the assistance 


in his power. The only objection he had | 


to the measure was, that it did not go far 


| institute a museum—in fact, to bear the 
'whole costs of an original institution, 
There was no limitation to this Principle, 


except one contained in the end of the 
first Clause, specifying that the rate 
should not exceed one halfpenny in the 
pound. But, with this exception, towns 
with a population only of five thousand, 
and containing a large rural district, 


enough; but, as far as it did go, he | might be assessed for many years for this 
thought it would produce impo:tant bene- purpose, and that by the vote of a bare 


fits. The amendments which his learned 
Friend was about to propose, and which 
he had had an opportunity of seeing, 
would, he was satisfied, render the Bill 
still more valuable. 

Mr. M. Stewart also supported the 
Bill, and hoped its progress would not be 
unnecessarily delayed, as it was waited 
for in Scotland with considerable anxiety. 

Bill went through Committee, and was 
reported, 


Museums or Art.] Mr. Ewart moved 
that the House go into Committee on the 
Museums of Art Bill. 

Mr. Bucke complained of the absolute 
power that this Bill gave to town councils 
to assess the inhabitants for the purposes 
of the Bill, without any control whatever 
on the part of the ratepayers. He had 
no objection to the establishment of mu- 
seums in large towns, where the inhabit- 
ants wished for them; but this Bill ex- 
tended to small towns as well; and, 
therefore, he should move that the House 
go into Committee on that subject this 
day six months. 

Sir J. Graham hoped the hon. Member 
would not press his Motion, because that 
would amount to an absolute rejection of 
the Bill. He was sorry to say that he 
had not given that attention to the sub- 
ject which he should desire to do; but 
his right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government had assented to the principle. 
At the same time he must say that he 
thought the Bill, as it now stood, ex- 
ceeded the understanding which his right 
hon. Friend entertained of it. If he re- 
collected rightly, his right hon. Friend 
was favourable to a Bill allowing existing 
museums in large towns to be assisted out 
of the borough rate. But he was not 
aware that his right hon. Friend had ad- 
verted to the powers contained in the 
Bill, namely, to enalle the town council 
to purchase a site, to build, to found, to 





| majority of the town council. He was, 
| for himself, very friendly to the institution 


of museums of art and science in manu- 
facturing towns, He“agreed with the hon, 
Gentleman that it would be conducive to 
the better taste of the manufacturing po. 
pulation, and also that it was a legitimate 
amusement for the inhabitants and rate. 
payers. But he thought that in a mea. 
sure of this kind great caution was neces. 
sary ; and therefore he hoped the hon, 
Gentleman would consent to postpone his 
Bill to Wednesday next ; and in the inter. 
val he should have an opportunity of con- 
ferring with his right hon. Friend, and he 
would then be ready to inform the hon, 
Gentleman exactly what were the inten- 
tions of Government on the subject. 

Mr. Ewart said, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had expressed his willingness to 
co-operate with him in the main principle 
of the Bill, it would be unfair to press it 
now. He should, therefore, be happy to 
agree to the suggestion of the right hon, 
Gentleman, and postpone the Bill fora 
week, 

Amendment withdrawn. Committee 
deferred. 

House adjourned at seven o’clock. 
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Sale of Beer, 


Grant ro Maynoorn.] Sir. C. Napier 
sid, that having observed it stated that 
two hon. Gentlemen, holding office under 
the Government, had abstained from voting 
on the question of the increased grant to 
Maynooth, he wished to ask the right hon. 
Baronet whether they were absent on that 


occasion by accident or design? And, if 
they were absent, whether they still re- 
mained Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment or not? And if they did so 
Temain, he wished further to ask whether 
or not the Maynooth Question was an open 
question in the Cabinet ? 

Sir R. Peel could not undertake to say 
Whether or no the hon. Members to whom 
the gallant Gentleman had referred were 
absent from the division on the grant to 
Maynooth by accident or design. There 
“w' been no changes recently in Her Ma- 
}stys Government—no removals from 

But with respect to the increased 
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grant to Maynooth, that was certainly a 
Government, question ; he considered it a 
question of the utmost importance, and 
would do everything in his power to pro- 
mote its success. 

Mr. Hume said, that he saw on the 
Order Book a Notice given by the hon. 
Member for Sheflield of his intention to 
move to-morrow, on the second reading of 
the Maynooth College Bill—‘‘ That it is 
the opinion of this House that any provi- 
sion for the purposes of the Catholic Es« 
tablishment in Ireland ought to be made 
out of the funds at present applicable to 
Ecclesiastical purposes in that country.” 
He begged, therefore, to ask the hon. 
Member for Sheffield in what way he 
meant to bring that Motion before the 
House to-morrow, as it was of the utmost 
importance that the course to be pursued 
should be understood. 

Mr. Ward said, he was much obliged to 
his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, 
for giving him an opportunity of stating 
the course he wished to take to-morrow 
with regard to a Motion which he could 
not withdraw without making some expla- 
nation to the House. When he gave 
notice of that Motion it was his intention 
to amend the Bill, and not to throw it out. 
He had no desire that his Motion should 
become the rallying point to all parties 
opposed to the Government measure. He 
was ashamed to say, after having been so 
many years a Member of that House, he 
was scandalously ignorant of the form in 
which that Motion should be put. He 
understood now, however—but if he was 
wrong, the Speaker would put him right, 
—that the course would be simply this— 
when he moved his Amendment, the 
Speaker would put the question, that the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the question. Upon that, he understood, 
that all the hon. Gentleman opposed to the 
Maynooth grant might vote with him if 
they pleased, and he believed they would. 
But he had no wish to give a sort of en« 
couragement to the unhappy feeling pre- 
vailing out of doors by even the appear- 
ance of a large numerical minority in that 
House against the proposition of the Go- 
vernment. At the same time, he did not 
wish to be considered as shrinking from 
the question. He had, however, made up 
his mind to abandon the Notice as it stood 
in his name for to-morrow. But he in- 
tended to bring the question on at the very 
next stage of the Bill at which he could 
get * — and intelligible expression of 
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the sense of the House, and in which he 
should not find himself in the painful posi- 
tion of obliging many of his friends around 
him, and among others the Member for 
Montrose and the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London, apparently to vote 
against a Motion in which they cordially 
concurred, in order that they might not 
throw out a Bill of which they approved. 
Mr. Hindley observed, that the explana- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman was no doubt 
satisfactory. But he wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government if that was not an additional 
reason for delaying the second reading of 
the Maynooth Bill? Certainly he and 
his friends had relied upon a junction of 
parties in that House for supporting their 
opposition to the measure. Even the twelve 
years’ experience of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield in that House had not prevented 
him from getting into a difficulty, and 
asking for delay. It was right that 
delay should be allowed. Would not the 
right hon. Gentleman delay the second 
reading of the Bill? He appealed to the 
Speaker. He wished to ask the Speaker 
why the Members of that House were re- 
quired to put their names in the corner of 
every petition? Were they not by the 
spirit of that order required to read every 


petition, in order to know that the prayers 
of them were respectfully addressed to that 


House? He had not had time to read 
every petition intrusted to him. He there- 
fore could not present them. While he 
would not desire to interfere with the Go- 
vernment or with the business of the 
House, he asked for time to enable him to 
discharge his duty conscientiously. 

Sir R. Peel: I am not quite sure that 
the hon. Member has asked me any ques- 
tion. I came down to this House under 
the impression that the hon. Member for 
Sheffield would make the Motion of which 
he had given notice. I do not see any 
reason, in his withdrawal of that Motion, 
why I should postpone the second reading 
of the Bill. It is my intention, therefore, 
to propose that the Bill affecting the May- 
nooth College shall be read a second time 
to-morrow. As I have heard representa- 
tions made from parties calling for a post- 
ponement of this Bill, I wish to remind 
the House that there must be with respect 
to this Bill an opportunity of taking the 
sense of the House at another stage entirely 
involving the principle. Before we can 
proceed, the House must resolve itself into 
Committee of the whole House for the 
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purpose of rejecting or sanctioning the 
proposal I shall make with respect to the 
grant of Maynooth. I shall think it im. 
probable that that Motion would be made 
before to-morrow week ; consequently there 
will be an opportunity for those who are 
opposed to the principle of the Dill again 
to take the sense of the House, even pre. 
vious to going into the general Committee 
on the Bill. Under these circumstances | 
think it will not be thought unreasonable 
if I force the second reading to-morrow. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe wished to ask the 
hon. Member for Sheffield whether, if he 
purposed moving his Amendment on the 
Speaker leaving the Chair, he would not 
be in the same situation that he would be 
were he to move on the second reading 
that the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question ? He would not haye 
advanced a single iota. Therefore the 
House should clearly understand whether 
the Motion was to be given up altogether, 
" preeamneg to some particular stage of the 

ill. 

Mr. Hume said, that having had an an- 
swer from his hon. Friend alreadv in con- 
nexion with that subject, he wished to 
know from the Chair whether the proper 
course would not be an amendment on the 
Bill of the right hon. Baronet when he 
came to propose from what fund the money 
for the grant was to be supplied ? 

The Speaker said, the Committee on the 
Bill could not entertain the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield as an instrue- 
tion, inasmuch as there would be another 
instruction to the Committee in pursuance 
of the Resolution of the Committee of the 
whole House, assuming that that Commit- 
tee did agree to apply a portion of the 
public money out of the Consolidated Fund 
for the payment of the increased grant to 
Maynooth. The House could not possibly 
entertain the two instructions; therefore, 
it was quite impossible that the hon. 
Member for Sheffield could propose his 
Motion on going into Committee. 

Mr. Ward intimated that he would 
move it as an instruction to the first Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hume ; That is a Committee of the 
whole House. ; 

The Speaker remarked, that it must either 
be made on the question that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair upon going into Com- 
mittee of the whole House, or the how. 
Member might wait until the Resolution 
of that Committee should be reported to 
the House, and make his Motion a 
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Amendment upon the second reading of 
that Resolution. 

Mr. Hindley wished to know what course 
the hon. Gentleman really intended to 
ursue ? 

Mr. Ward ; I will give an answer to- 
morrow. 

Subject at an end. 


Oxrorp anp Camsrince Universi- | 
mgs.] Mr. Christie rose to bring forward 
the Motion of which he had given notice— 





“That an humble Address be presented to 
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which the liberality of the State, if judi- 
ciously exercised, could be more worthily 
applied than to the maintenance of institu- 
tions designed for the encouragement of 
the higher branches of learning, and for 
the education of those governing classes of 
the community on the character and degree 
of whose education the national civilization 
mainly depends. Not, then, by way of 
complaint, but in order to make the facts 
known, with a view to the proper under- 
standing of the case, he would enumerate 
the principal advantages which the Univer- 


Cambridge Universities. 


| sities of Oxford and Cambridge now derive 


Her Majesty, praying that She will be graci-' from the State. First, Parliament annually 
ously pleased to appoint a Commission to in- | voted the sum of 2,006/. to thirteen pro- 
quire into and report upon all matters relating , fessors in the two Universities, who, under 
to the Privileges, Revenues, Trusts, and to the | the prevailing system, had some of them no 
State of Education, Learning, and Religion in | class at all, and hardly one of whom had 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and | *Wenty pupils. Next, there was a charge 
the Colleges of these Universities.” on the land revenue of the Crown of 3004. 

for three professors in each University; and 
He would make no apology for calling the! Henry VIII.’s endowments of three more 
attention of the House to this subject. He | Regius Professors in each University; with 
knew the importance and difficulties of the | 100/. a year to the two Lord Almoner’s pro- 
question, and the many great interests and | fessors of Arabic, making 640/. per annum 
delicate considerations which it involved; , more. There were eight canonries, three 


he knew that a repugnance was felt by | benefices, and a mastership of an hospital 


many Members to making the Universities | 
the subject of Parliamentary discussion ; 


and he was perfectly sensible under what 

great disadvantages he necessarily laboured | 
in endeavouring to encounter that repug- , 
nance, and to grapple with the difficulties | 
of so large and complicated a question. But | 
he felt confident that no hon. Member | 
whom he addressed, in an assembly prin- | 
cipally composed of sons of one or other of 
the Universities, however much that hon. | 
Member might differ from his views, or 
however much he might regret that this, 
Motion was brought forward, would have , 
just fault to find with the language and the | 
spirit in which he introduced the Motion. | 
The question being so large and so com- | 
plicated, he should have to trouble the | 
House with many details, to which, he | 
feared, no exciting interest belonged, and 

he, therefore, had peculiar occasion ear- | 
nestly and respectfully to ask for the indul- | 
gence of the House. He had lately moved | 
for some Returns of Payments from the | 
Public Revenue to the Universities. He | 
had not done this with any intention of 

complaining of the amount of these pay- 

ments. They were indeed a very small 

portion of the benefits which Oxford and 

Cambridge owed to the Crown and the 

Legislature ; but he would take leave to. 
say generally that there was no object to | 


annexed to professorships in the Universi- 
ties; four of the canonries had lately been 
annexed: two canonries of Christ Church 
to two new Divinity Professorships in 
Oxford, and two in Ely, to the Regius 
Professorship of Greek and Hebrew in 
Cambridge. These canonries and seve- 
ral benefices were annexed to headships 
of colleges in Oxford and Cambridge ; 
so, it must be admitted, the colleges 
came in for some benefits from the Le- 
gislature. Besides these advantages, 5001. 
a year was paid to each University by the 
Board of Stamps and Taxes ; and the his- 
tory of this payment was a very singular 
illustration of the power which the Uni- 
versities had always had of protecting 
themselves in Parliament. The Univer- 
sities of old enjoyed by grant from the 
Crown a monopoly of printing almanacs ; 
this they leased for 1,000/. a year to the 
Stationers’ Company. The monopoly was 
pronounced illegal by the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in 1775; and a few years after 
an Act was passed laying an additional 
duty on sheet almanacs, and charging 
1,0002. a year to the Universities on the 
proceeds of that duty. The almanac duty 
had since been repealed ; but the Universi- 
ties still received 1,0001. a year out of the 
general proceeds of the stamp duties. Now 
no one would grudge 1,000/. a year to 
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Oxford and Cambridge; but there should 

be some service done for it, and known to | 
be done. Again, the Universities shared 

with the King’s printer in England the | 
monopoly of printing Bibles, Testaments, | 
Prayer-books, and Psalm-books; and ac- 

cording to a Parliamentary return, printed | 
in 1815, the average value of Bibles, Testa- | 
ments, Prayer-books, and Psalm-books 
printed at Cambridge in each of the pre- | 
vious years was 21,293/.; and at Oxford, | 
30,4171. ; and calculating the profit derived | 
at 25 per cent., which he understood was | 
a moderate profit, Cambridge got upwards | 
of 5,000/., and Oxford upwards of 7,000. | 
a year by the Bible monopoly. The | 
monopoly, moreover, was exercised under | 


the further advantage, that the Univer- ( 


sities were exempted from the duty on | 
paper, and this privilege extended to the | 
paper used for printing books in the Latin 


and Greek and Oriental languages. A } 


return presented that morning showed | 
that during the last ten years 37,345/. 
of paper duty had been remitted to Ox- 
ford, being an average of 3,734. a 
year; and 22,384/. to Cambridge, being 
an average of 2,234/. a year. Now, the 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. H. Inglis) 
proposed to set against these items the 
amount received by the Public Revenue for 
stamps on matriculations and degrees in the 
Universities, which, on an average of ten 
years, was about 2,731/. for Oxford, and 
about 3,243/. for Cambridge. But he must 
deny that that could fairly be treated as a 
set-off. These payments did not come out 
of the University chests; they were made 
by each individual as he took his degree ; 
and moreover, out of all such money paid 
to the Stamps and Taxes, the Universities 
were allowed 14 per cent. back, which 
allowance was not returned to the persons 
who had paid the amount, but retained by 
the Universities, so that instead of a loss to 
the Universities, these payments were a 
gain. The Universities had other privi- 
leges: they were each entitled to a copy of 
every published book, which was often a 
heavy tax on authors, as there was plenty 
of evidence to show in the Reports of the 
Copyright Committees. After a long and 
hard battle, the noble Lord the Member for 
Hertford (Lord Mahon) secured copyright 
to authors for a period of forty-two years ; 
whereas all copyrights which were given 
or bequeathed to the Universities, before 
publication of the books, belonged to them 
for ever. The copyright of Lord Claren- 
don’s works, for instance, a very valuable 





property, was held by Oxford in perpe. 
tuity ; and it was to be remarked, the re. 
cent cheap editions of Lord Clarendon’; 
Life and History, showed, contrary to the 
arguments of some hon. Gentlemen, that 
cheapness was compatible with perp 
tual copyright. Again, the Universities 
and all their colleges were specially 


' exempted from the Mortmain Statute—gn 


exemption which had not been granted to 
the University of London and the colleges 
in connexion with it; though to these, 
being in their infancy, and having to 
struggle against many prejudices and diffi. 
culties, every additional privilege that could 
be conferred would be valuable. The two 
great Universities, further, had most import. 
ant privileges in connexion with the three 
great professions. In medicine, they had the 
power of conferring a right of practice in 
all parts of England, except London and a 
circle of seven miles round. In law, their 
degrees of Doctor of Laws exclusively con- 
ferred the right of practising in the Eccle. 
siastical and Admiralty Courts. In the 
Church, a degree at Oxford or Cambridge 
was, till lately, when the new Univer. 
sity of Durham was allowed to share 
the privilege, necessary to ordination. 
Let him state a fact or two as to the 
Church patronage, enjoyed by the Uni- 
versities. The University and Colleges 
of Cambridge had the patronage of 305 
livings, of the annual net value, according 
to their calendar, of 113,300/. a year. The 
University and Colleges of Oxford had the 
patronage of 447 livings. The Oxford 
calendar was not so communicative as the 
Cambridge as to the value of the livings; 
but taking the average value of the Cam- 
bridge livings, viz. 3871, this would give 
the Oxford benefices the annual net value 
of 173,000/. As to the right of Parlia- 
ment to interfere, he would refer them to 
the preamble of a Commission issued for 
the purpose of inquiry into other Universi 
ties by the right hon. Baronet, now at the 
head of the Government ; then, namely, it 
1826, at the head of the Home Depart- 
ment. That Commission—a Commission 
issued in 1826, and again in 1830, to im 
quire into the state of the Scotch Unie 
versities, and signed by the right hon. 
Baronet—contained in its preamble these 
words :— 

“ Our Sovereign Lord, considering how ne 
cessary it is that Universities and Colleges 
should be provided with good laws, statutes, 
and ordinances for the regular government 0 
their societies, for regulating the granting © 
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degrees to their members, for the management 
of their revenues, for the exaction of fees, and 
for eschewing disorders which may happen 
through the defect of such laws, statutes, and 
ordinances ; and being informed that certain 
irregularities, disputes, and deficiencies, have 
occurred in the Universities of Scotland, calcu- 
lated to impair the utility of these establish- 
ments; and, considering also, that it is His 
Majesty’s undoubted right and prerogative to 
name visitors and commissioners to inquire 
jnto such irregularities, disputes, and defi- 
ciencies, and to remedy the same.” 


All he (Mr. Christie) asked the right hon. 
Baronet tv do now, was to apply these 
principles to the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. If it were the undoubted 
right of the State to see that the Universi- 
ties and colleges were provided with good 
statutes, laws, and ordinances, the time 
had certainly arrived when the House 
should consider what were the statutes, 
laws, and ordinances of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. It would not be 
denied, at all events, that these statutes, 
laws, and ordinances were antiquated, nor 
would it be denied that many of them were 
not observed. Wherever convenience coun- 
selled their observance, they were observed ; 
wherever convenience pointed out the in- 
advisability of observing them, they were 
taken no sort of notice of. He (Mr. 
Christie) would wish to make his state- 
ments, with reference to the principal fea- 
tures of the present position of the Univer- 
sities, not on his own authority, but on 
the authority of persons whose academical 
experience and position entitled them to 
respectful attention on the subject. He 
would first quote the declared opinion of 
Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely, whom the right 
hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr. Goulburn) 
Would at once admit to be a high authority, 
4 gentleman thoroughly experienced in 
college affairs, having been for many years 
connected with Trinity College, Cambridge, 
4 tutor, and now a professor of the Uni- 
Nea as well as Dean of Ely. He 


“They (the statutes of the Universities of 
Cambridge, dated 1570) will be found to refer 
to habits of life and to a condition of society 
Which have long since disappeared ; they pre- 
scribe a course of studies for students of all 
ages, which the experience of a later age has 
Tejected as unsuited for their preparation for 
the business of life ; they recognise a system 
of physical and metaphysical philosophy, 
Which the progress of knowledge or the 
changes of opinion have pronounced to be 
false ot inadequate; they enforce with pecu- 

strictness and earnestness a most laborious 
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series of scholastic exercises, which, however 
well calculated to stimulate the exertions and 
faculties of those who partook in them, have 
become useless or inoperative, in consequence 
of the universal neglect and even contempt 
(whether just or unjust) with which they have 
long been regarded; and they inculcate and 
require submission to a system of discipline, 
which the refinements of modern life would 
reject as impracticable from its puerile cha- 
racter, or its extreme and oppressive se- 
verity.”” 


Cambridge Universities. 


In another place, Dr. Peacock said,— 

“ They were destined to experience the fate 
which has attended all systems of statutes or 
laws which have attempted, by being them. 
selves unchangeable, to fix immutably the 
changeable character of the wants and habits 
of mankind. The Elizabethan statutes pro- 
vided most cautiously against the introduction 
of these amendments in the academical consti- 
tution and administration, which might adapt 
them to the changes which the lessons of ex- 
perience, or the advancement of knowledge, 
might render necessary or expedient; and we 
consequently find, that in latter ages, they 
either tended to check or to retard the pro- 
gress of improvement in the system of acas 
demical education, or assumed, when their 
provisions were no longer maintainable, that 
unreal, yet embarrassing, character which be- 
longs to laws which, though enforced by the 
most solemn obligations, are either impossible 
to be obeyed, or have long been habitually 
and systematically neglected.” 


The obligations which the Dean of Ely 
herein referred to, were oaths taken on 
matriculating, since changed into affirma- 
tions, to obey the statutes. He (Mr. 
Christie) would ask the hon. Baronet op- 
posite, whether what he had here read 
would not apply fully to Oxford? The 
professors in the Universities were obliged 
by statute to give certain lectures, and 
students were required to attend them ; 
but some of those professors gave no lec- 
tures at all, and others gave lectures which 
were attended by no more than a dozen, 
or at the most twenty students ; whilst all 
the instruction in the Universities was 
given by college and private tutors, who 
were unknown to thestatutes. He would 
quote in support of his statement the testi-« 
mony of a most distinguished son of the 
University of Oxford—Sir W. flamilton 
—now professor of logic in the University 
of Edinburgh :-— 

“‘ Through the suspension of the University, 
and the usurpation of its functions and privi- 
leges by the collegial bodies, there has arisen 
the second of two systems, diametrically oppo- 
site to each other. The one in which the Uni- 
versity was paramount is ancient and statu- 
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tory; the other in which the colleges have the 
ascendant, is recent and illegal. In the former, 
all was subservient to public utility, and the 
interests of science ; in the latter, all is sacri- 
ficed to private monopoly, and to the con- 
venience of the teacher. The former amplified 
the means of education in accommodation to 
the mighty end which a University proposes ; 
the latter limits the end which the University 
attempts to the capacity of the petty instru- 
ments which the intrusive system employs. 
The one afforded education in all the faculties ; 
the other professes to furnish only elementary 
tuition in the lowest. * * * * In the 
superseded system, the degrees in all the 
faculties were solemn testimonials that the 
graduate had accomplished a regular course 
of study in the public schools of the Uni- 
versity, and approved his competence by 
exercise and examination ; and on these de- 
grees, only as such testimonials, and solely for 
the public good, were there bestowed by the 
Civil Legislature great and exclusive privileges 
in the Church, in the Courts of Law, and in 
the practice of medicine. In the superseding 
system, degrees in all the faculties, except the 
lowest department of the lowest, certify nei- 
ther a course of academical study, nor any 
ascertained proficiency in the graduate ; and 
these now nominal distinctions retain their 
privileges to the public detriment, and for the 
benefit only of those by whom they have been 
deprived of their significance. Such is the 
general contrast of the two systems, which we 
must now exhibit in detail.” 


That was an account of the system of 
education which was in operation at 
Oxford; and the same description would 
apply with equal force to Cambridge. 
It was a description written by a man 
well acquainted with the subject, and 
one most highly distinguished when at 
Oxford for his abilities and acquirements. 
In Oxford, education was restricted to ele- 
mentary subjects ; and this restriction had 
a most disadvantageous effect. The Rev. 
Baron Powell, the Jacksonian Professor of 
Geometry, who published a pamphlet in 
1832, entitled, “‘ The Present State and 
Prospects of Mathematical and Physical 
Studies in Oxford,” in which he says of 
the candidates who came before him in two 
years when he was examiner, that— 


“Out of the whole number of candidates, 
though a certain portion of them had ‘ got 
up’ the four books of Euclid, not more than 
two or three could add vulgar fractions, or tell 
the cause of day and night, or the principles 
of a pump.” 

Professor Powell had but six or seven 
pupils, and sometimes none at all, attending 
his course of lectures; and it could not be 
said that the paucity in the number of his 
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pupils arose from the incompetency of the 
professor ; for no man had a higher cha. 
racter for learning than Professor Powell, 
An attempt was made in 1839, by enjoining 
attendance at the lectures, to remedy that 
growing evil, but it was unsuccessful. Dr, 
Daubeny then published an Address to the 
Members of Convocation, stating the dimi- 
nution of the numbers of his class of che. 
mistry :— 

“From 1822 to 1830, the average number 
of pupils was thirty-one ; of whom twenty. 
eight were for the University. From 1830 to 
1838, the average number was sixteen; of 
whom fourteen were from the University. Such 
2 result has fully justified the forebodings of 
those who contended from the first that an 
exclusive encouragement held out to one par. 
ticular class of studies could not but act as a 
positive check to those which had been passed 
over; and that, in proportion as the system 
itself came into operation, would the sinister 
influence which it was calculated to exert 
upon the cultivation of those other branches of 
knowledge, be more distinctly perceived ; nor 
could anything have placed in a stronger light 
the force of these local obstacles than the fact 
that the period of such an increasing indiffers 
ence to scientific studies in Oxford, should have 
exactly coincided with that of their greatest 
exclusion elsewhere. I conceive myself wate 
ranted, at least, in concluding, that whatever 
differences of opinion may exist amongst us 
as to the degree of countenance which modern 
science ought to receive in Oxford, all would 
admit the principle that our present system re- 
requires modification, if it can be shown to be 
equally unfavourable to every branch of human 
knowledge lying beyond the pale of thosestudies 
which the Examination Statute requires. We 
all, I am fully persuaded, are anxious to retain 
the name and character of our University, under 
which Oxford has heretofore thriven ; and, 
doubtless, it was upon such an understanding, 
that we felt ourselves authorized in accepting, 
amongst other donations, the valuable bequest 
lately made over to us for the exclusive en- 
couragement of modern languages and litera- 
ture.” 


That was the language of Dr. Daubeny in 
1839 ; and in 1845 he said,— 


“Tt is notorious that the existing professor 
ships, even when they relate to the popular 
branches of modern literature or science, 
are fast dwindling into sinecures, owing 1 
the diminished interest in such pursuits, 
which causes the natural consequence of the 
exclusive importance attached to classical stl- 
dies within this University. It might be e%- 
pected that any augmentation in the number 
of such professors and teachers should be at 
companied, whenever it was practicable, with 
measures calculated to induce the students t 
avail themselves more frequently of the 1 
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creased means of instruction henceforward to 
be afforded to them. Such measures, it is 
presumed, must be framed with a view, either 
of rendering an attendance on certain of the 
public courses of lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity compulsory, or with that of holding out 
some inducements, in the shape of honours or 
emoluments, to the voluntary prosecution of 
some at least out of the number of those various 
branches of knowledge to which these lectures 
relate,” 


One effect of Dr. Daubeny’s publication in 
1839 was to call forth similar statements 
from other professors of physical science. 
Dr. Kidd, the Professor of Anatomy, stated 
that from the year 1819 to 1828 there was 
an annual average attendance of twenty- 
three pupils at his lectures, but that average 
had greatly declined from the latter-men- 
tioned period; and from 1829 to 1839 the 
annual average was no more than seven- 
teen. The diminution was now more re- 
markable than ever; and at present the 
average of pupils attending the lectures on 
anatomy was ten. The attendance at the 
lectures on experimental philosophy di- 
minished in an equal ratio from 1828 ; 
whilst Dr. Buckland, the professor of geo- 
logy and mineralogy, stated that for seven 
years before 1832, he had in his class an 
average of fifty pupils, and that for the 
seven years after, the average was thirty ; 
in mineralogy the average attendance for 
the seven years before 1832, was thirty, 
and in the seven years after, the average 
was fifteen. Dr. Buckland in remarking 
on that decrease says, — 


‘““As this decrease has been nearly coinci- 
dent with the increased accommodation for 
lectures, and the exhibitions of the collections, 
transferred in 1833 from a crowded room in 
the Ashmolean Museum to more spacious 
apartments in the Clarendon, and as it has 
happened also during a period when the study 
of geology has been advancing with unexame 
pled rapidity throughout England, and in all 
parts of the world, it seems reasonable to refer 
the diminution of attendance which [ have ex- 
perienced, incommon with all the other scien- 
lifie professors in this university, to some in- 
ternal cause in the system of education and of 
public examination.” 


He had not confined his investigation to 
Oxford alone—he had extended his in- 
quires to Cambridge, and he would state 
to the House what the result of those in- 
quiries had been concerning professors, all 
of whom were included in the annual 

otes of the House of Commons. The 
Professor of anatomy had five or six pu- 
pils attending his class. The professor of 
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chemistry had last year seven pupils attend- 
ing his lectures. The professor of miner- 
alogy, and the professor of Arabic, had no 
class at all. The professor of modern his- 
tory had a respectable attendance, which 
was accounted for by the attractiveness of 
the subject, and Professor Smyth’s great 
reputation, The professor of botany had 
twenty-five pupils, an attendance on those 
lectures being required for a degree in me- 
dicine ; whilst the Jacksonian professor of 
natural philosophy had only two pupils, the 
lectures of this professor being on the arts 
and manufactures of the kingdom, and the 
professor himself being a man of very great 
ability and zeal, who went to great expense 
in providing suitable apparatus. It was 
worthy of the attention of hon. Members, 
that although certificates of attendance on 
the lectures of the professors of chemistry 
and anatomy were required for medical de- 
grees, yet those professors could not get 
more than half a dozen pupils to attend 
their lectures. Degrees were conferred by 
Oxford and Cambridge which gave an ex- 
clusive right to practise in the Ecclesiastical 
and Admiralty courts, and yet, though there 
was in Oxford a professorship of civil law, 
richly endowed, there were no lectures and 
no examinations. At Cambridge the pro- 
fessor of civil law did lecture ; but the de- 
gree of doctor of laws might be obtained 
without attendance at the lectures, the at- 
tendance being required only for bachelors 
of civil law. The Universities had also the 
power of conferring the right to practise 
medicine ; and he would ask the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, who had recently taken such an 
interest in the improvement of the law re- 
pecting the medical profession, if Oxford 
and Cambridge, with all these privileges, 
were or could be good medical schools? In 
Oxford, they did not even profess to give 
medical education. The professor of medi- 
cine did not lecture ; all that they required 
at that University being a certificate of at- 
tendance at the lectures of a school of me- 
dicine not in the University. In Cambridge 
it was better, for there the medical pro- 
fessors lectured, and candidates for degrees 
were required to produce certificates that 
they had attended those lectures. The re- 
sults of such a system were shown bya 
return which was laid on the Table of the 
House of Commons that morning ; and it 
did not exhibit Oxford and Cambridge in a 
light by any means favourable, as compared 
with the new University of London. From 
that return it appeared that within the 
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Jast ten years the number admitted to the; been in operation a year and a half, and 
degree of doctor of medicine at Oxford was | what were the numbers of the candidates 
twenty-two, and the number admitted as| who offered themselves for examination 
bachelors of medicine was twenty-nine. In | duringthat yearandahalf? During the firgt 
Cambridge, within the last ten years, the | half year there was one candidate; durin 
number admitted to the degree of doctor of | the next half year there was no candidate; 
medicine was fifty-one, and to that of ba- | and in the third half year there were two 
chelor of medicine forty-eight ; whilst in | candidates ; so that it did not appear there 
six years the University of London had| was a more encouraging account to be 
given 176 degrees of bachelor of medicine, | given of the theological education at 
and thirty-three were admitted as doctors Oxford at present than when Dr, Pusey 
of medicine, fourteen doctors of medicine | wrote in 1833. From the divinity studies 
having been admitted last year. Notwith- | of the Universities, the transition is easy 
standing the greater number that were ad- | to a subject which it is impossible now not 
mitted by the London University, it was not | to notice in considering the state of the 
to be represented in the new Council of | Universities. It will be supposed that I 
Health, whilst Oxford and Cambridge were. | refer to that important theological move. 
He should now advert to that portion of the | ment which has of late years fixed the at. 
subject which more immediately concerned | tention of all Christendom upon Oxford— 
the theological studies at the Universities, | which has roused that University from a 
When the admission of Dissenters is re- | long sleep to plunge her into all the bitter. 
commended, it is sometimes said that the | ness of fierce theological warfare, the effects 
Universities are theological seminaries. | of which have been felt in Cambridge also, 
The present Bishop of St. David’s (Dr. | but which, more especially in Oxford, now 
Thirwall) declared this assertion to be no | places in the strongest possible light before 
more nor less than a fiction, and that there | the world the futility and the mischief of 
was nothing less studied, in Cambridge at | her forced subscription to the Articles of 
least, than theology. ‘The present Bishop|the Church. You will say that, if Oxford 
of Durham (who was then Bishop of | and Cambridge are not theological semi- 
Chichester) declared in a charge delivered | naries, they are exclusively Church of 
in the Archdeaconry of Lewes, that the | England places of education. They are; 
admission of Dissenters might even pro-| but is it just—nay, look at Puseyism in 
mote the study of theology, for it would | Oxford, and tell me whether, even for 
probably lead to separate theological in- | your own purposes, it is politic—that they 
struction, which would be more efficient. | should be? What is the result of all your 
It was stated by Dr. Pusey, in 1833, with | endeavours to unite the Universities and 
respect to the theological studies at the | the Church in an indissoluble theological 
University of Oxford, that “ one fortnight | alliance, and “ crib, cabin, and confine” 
comprised the beginning and the end of | the theology of the Universities within the 
all the public instruction which any can- | limits of the Thirty-nine Articles? Why 
didate for Holy Orders was required to | that, under the very greatest disadvantages, 
attend previous to entering upon his pro- | after having been long kept down by the 
fession.” He (Mr. Christie) could not| heavy incubus of Oxford and Cambridge 
mention the name of Dr. Pusey in con- | conservatism, learning has at last pro- 
nexion with such a subject, without stating | claimed her independence — burst your 
that before this was said by Dr. Puscy, | theological fetters; ay, and dragged the 
and before his name became a symbol of a| Church after the Universities into a lati- 
peculiar theology, or he himself the object | tude of theological speculation which well 
of attack and ridicule with many who, | beseems a place of learning, but is utterly 
whilst they opposed his views, forgot what | subversive of the foundations of your 
was due to sincerity and virtue and learn- | Church ; and the Church of England is at 
ing, he had shown the sincerity of his zeal | this moment shaken to its centre. 

in the improvement of theological educa- | history of Oxford, during the last nine 
tion by a munificent foundation of Hebrew | years, is indeed a striking commentary on 
scholarships. The Crown had founded two | your vaunted union of the Universities and 
new professorships at Oxford—a new theo- | the Church of England. In 1836, the 
logical examination had been instituted,| Crown, the constitutional head of the 
but it was not compulsory. The majority | Church, exercising its power in the usu 
of the Convocation thought that the exami- | constitutional mode, appointed Dr. Hamp- 
nation ought to be voluntary. It had now J den Regius Professor of Divinity. Oxford 
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jg immediately up in arms against him asa 
heretic: one head of a college, since a 
bishop (Dr. Gilbert), goes so far as to 
announce that he will give no testimonials 
for Orders to any of his undergraduates 
who has attended Dr. Hampden’s lectures ; 
but the bishops, on the other hand, say 
that they will ordain no one who has not 
attended them, and the head is obliged to 
give in. But that is not all. Dr. Pusey 
rakes up an old statute, which has long 
become obsolete, about a board of heresy, 
and succeeds in getting a new statute 
passed, reorganizing the board, so as to ex- 
clude the new Regius Professor of Divinity. 
A few years pass, and this resuscitated 
and reconstituted board of heresy turns 
round upon its reviver, sits in judgment 
on a sermon preached by Dr. Pusey, and 
pronounces that sermon heretical. Well, 
then, now we have, not one heretic only, but 
two heretics, and both clergymen and dig- 
nitaries of the Church of England—canons 
of Christ Church. The University prohibits 
Dr. Pusey from preaching for two years 
before the University that is, in the 
church of which he is a canon (by the 
way, has he received during these two 
years the income of his canonry?)—but 
there has been nothing to prevent the 
Oxford heretic from preaching in any 
church but his own, if the bishop of the 
diocese permitted; and it is matter of 
notoriety that the proscribed of Oxford 
has had free range in the happy diocese of 
Exeter. Last year there was a great 
M‘Mullen controversy in Oxford. Now 
that is a very singular case. The Regius 
Professor of Divinity—the heretical Dr. 
Hampden—pronounced one of Mr. M‘Mul- 
len’s exercises, for the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, heretical ; and the grace for 
Mr. M‘Mullen’s degree was, in conse- 
quence, vetoed by the Vice-Chancellor. Mr. 
M‘Mullen’s object in proceeding to the 
Divinity degree was, that he might con- 
tinue to hold his fellowship. There is a 
singular provision in the statutes of this 
college ; that if a fellow is prevented from 
obtaining the B.D. degree, by the interpo- 
sition of an officer of the University, as 
Mr. M‘Mullen was, he shall not vacate 
his fellowship ; so that the heterodox Mr. 
M‘Mullen is still a fellow of one of your 
orthodox colleges; and, what is more, is 
still a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. This year the great performer has 
been Mr. Ward, who has been degraded 
from his degree ; but he would still have 
been a fellow of Balliol if it had not so 
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happened that he preached celibacy, as he 
subscribed the Articles, in a non-natural 
sense, and as such might have borne a part 
in the education of the University ; and he 
still retains his gown. Now, there is an 
united Church in an united University! 
Does the hon. Baronet opposite, the great 
opponent of Popery, know how many con- 
versions there have been to Rome within 
the last few years in Oxford? I have in 
my hand a list of twenty-three converts 
since 1841, almost all members of the Uni- 
versity, with all of whom the Oxford 
Tracts have been the bridge to Rome. 
Now, I have no quarrel with Puseyism in 
a University (in the Church it isa differ- 
ent matter) : in a place of learning, Pusey- 
ite views, and al! other theological views, 
should be allowed to be ventilated. I 
would refuse no one a degree, and I would 
degrade no one from a degree, on account 
of theological opinions ; but I ask that the 
same indulgence should be given in Oxford 
to every other ‘‘ism” which has so long 
been given to Puseyism. You cannot 
crush Puseyism by making martyrs of its 
votaries ; make it innocuous by depriving 
it of its singularity. The effects of Pusey- 
ism on Oxford, in its present state of pro- 
fessed restriction to members of the Church 
of England, are, indeed, such as may fill 
with serious apprehension friends of the 
University on both sides of the House; 
and would that I could receive from some 
of those gentlemen who joined in the great 
lay address against Puseyism—to which 
they received from the Chancellor and 
Vice-Chancellor so satisfactory an answer, 
telling them that every one signed the 
Thirty-nine Articles in Oxford — their 
assistance to abate, by getting rid of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the evil which owes 
to the Thirty-nine Articles its strength, 
and so arrest the progress of this most 
angry and lamentable discord, which, if 
you wish Oxford to legislate for herself, 
places, as we have had many recent proofs, 
a dead-lock on legislation in Oxford— 
which has for some years past imported 
the odium theologicum alike into every the 
most trivial proceeding, and the perform- 
ance of every the most solemn duty in the 
University—which sounds the tocsin of 
Puseyism on every election in the Univer- 
sity, from the vice-chancellorship down to 
a scholarship in a college— which, not 
long ago, invading a province that even in 
Oxford had ever before been kept sacred 
from the intrusion of intolerance, spoilt 
with rude clamour an honorary compliment 
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to the distinguished Representative of the 
United States in this country, because, 
forsooth, in his past religious creed some 
orthodox Puseyite had discovered a flaw— 
which now makes undergraduates, on 
their first arrival in Oxford, the objects, 
and in too many cases the early victims, of 
an ever-watchful proselytizing zealand 
which threatens to absorb every member 
and every function of the University in 
the vortex of theological controversy, and 
to blight for ever, with its all-withering 
influence, in Oxford, the peaceful happiness 
of those years of college education which 
our memories and imaginations combine to 
paint to us in colours so fresh and fair. 
There is no practice in the Universities 
which will contest the pre-eminence of 
absurdity with the privileges and distinc- 
tions granted to wealth and rank. In 
Cambridge, all plebeians have to wait seven 
years for the Master of Arts degree ; but 
noblemen and noblemen’s sons, and all 
persons related to the Sovereign by con- 
sanguinity or affinity, get the degree in 
little more than two years, as if there were 
a noble road to learning. One would ima- 
gine these are the very persons who could 
best afford a longer time for college educa- 
tion; they are certainly those whose care- 
ful education is most an object of national 
solicitude ; for they are our future here- 
ditary legislators, and those whose influ- 
ence in the country brings them straight 
from college into Parliament. In all the 
colleges there are distinctions of dress, of 
table, of seat in chapel, founded on rank 
and wealth. I am less familiar with the 
practice of Oxford ; but the word tuft- 
hunter, which Oxford has given to our 
language, proclaims the sign of nobility at 
Oxford, and speaks for its results. In 
Cambridge, it is a very complicated sys- 
tem: there is the nobleman, who is either 
a Peer in his own right or a Peer’s eldest 
son ; the hat-fellow-commoner, a hat being 
worn in Cambridge by all sons of noble- 
men and eldest sons of baronets ; and 
fellow-commoners, who wear caps, having 
nothing but wealth to stand upon. The 
nobleman wears ordinarily a flowing black 
silk gown, which, on great days, is ex- 
changed for one of purple and gold: 


‘* Pict& pandit spectacula cauda.” 


And this fine gown, having been worn 
perhaps half a dozen times during his 
undergraduateship, and having cost sixty 
or seventy guineas, is, on his leaving, a 
perquisite of the college tutor. The noble 


, undergraduate takes precedence, on 4] 
occasions, of the head of the college, 
| Now, if there was any place in which such 
distinctions should be less encouraged than 
another ; where it might be thought that 
| such fictitious distinctions would be, in. 
| deed, carefully excluded ; and the “learned 
| pate” not forced “to duck to the golden 
fool,” that place is a university. He had 
not stated the worst. In his time, the 
fellow-commoners of Christ’s College were 
only required to go to chapel on Sunday, 
while all others were obliged to attend 
every day ; and in Queen’s College a notice 
was actually posted up, that fellow-com. 
moners were only expected to attend at 
chapel four times in the week, while all 
others must attend every day. He would 
ask the right hon. Member for Cambridge 
if he approved of this reversion of chapels 
to rank, and making payments an alter. 
native of prayers? In 1837, a promise 
was made in the House of Lords by 
the two Chancellors of the Universities, in 
consequence of Lord Radnor’s disclosures, 
that the attention of the colleges should 
be directed to the revision of their 
statutes. The Chancellors of the two 
Universities did endeavour to prevail 
upon the heads of colleges to revise their 
statutes ; and the consequence was, that 
at Cambridge five colleges revised their 
statutes, but in Oxford no revision had 
taken place. Originally, the fellowships 
and scholarships were founded for the 
benefit of the poor, and of those who meant 
to devote themselves principally to theolo- 
gical pursuits; but those appointments, 
which were originally destined for the 
poorer classes, were now held by the rich; 
and so far from the intentions of the 
founders being carried out with respect to 
theological study, those injunctions were 
observed only in certain forms. In Trinity 
College, Oxford, there was a provision that 
after a certain number of years the fellows 
should either go into holy orders or re 
sign their fellowships. There was alsoa 
provision that when they had complie 

with this condition, they should, after 4 
certain additional number of years, take 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity ; but this 
latter provision was systematically neglect- 
ed. A fellow of Trinity College disputed 
the justice of his being called upon either 
to take orders or to resign, and app 

to the Bishop of Winchester, who refu 
his application. This fellow did resigas 
and his resignation of his fellowship w# 
followed by an appointment which 
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a vacancy in a scholarship. There was a 
curious provision made by the founder, 
Sir Thomas Pope, who it appeared had an 
objection to aristocracy, that no fellowship 
or scholarship should be held by a younger 
member of any noble family. And yet 
this scholarship was filled up by Mr. 
Hobart, the nephew and heir presumptive 
of the Earl of Buckinghamshire. In the 
case of an election at Exeter College, the 
candidates were required to produce testi- 
monials, and to undergo an examination 
of four days, at the end of which time, 
however, to the astonishment of all, the 
rector and fellows announced the election 
to have fallen upon another person who 
was not a candidate, who had produced no 
testimonials, undergone no examination, 
and had not even been present. Mr. Row, 
one of the disappointed candidates, deter- 
mined to appeal to the principal of the 
college, the Bishop of Exeter ; but he was 
not able to procure a copy of the statutes 
of the college. There was only one copy 
of the statutes of Exeter College in exist- 
ence; it was kept sacred in the library, 
and even the visitor was obliged respect- 
fully to ask permission to see it. The 
Bishop of Exeter having received the ap- 
peal, called upon the head of the college 
for a copy of the statutes; but they sent 
him only extracts, and requested him to 
return them. The bishop said that the 
extracts furnished did not give him suffi- 
cient materials upon which to form a 
judgment on the case. He did, however, 
at length pronounce judgment; and he 
(Mr. Christie) would ask whether, while 
the Bishop of Exeter abstained in his own 
way from giving an opinion, he did not 
condemn the college. The bishop, after 
stating that the appellant had not raised 
ae point as to age or standing, proceeded 
us,— 


“ Whether there be anything in the history 
of this election which can justify a suspicion 
that it was not made in full observance of the 
solemn injunction of the founder, I have not a 
Tight, and therefore have no inclination to 
inquire, The invitation to candidates by 
Public advertisement, the requisition of certain 
formularies of testimonial, the appointment 
and actual institution of an examination of 
the candidates for four days, followed by the 
election of one who was not a candidate, who 
did not produce the required testimonials, 
and who was not examined, nor even present, 
and this without any declaration on the part 
of the rector and fellows that the candidates 
who had presented themselves were in their 
Judgment either insufficient in learning, or 





defective in morals, or exceeding in opulence— 
points on which the appellant has not unrea- 
sonably dwelt—are, however, considerations 
wholly foreign from my jurisdiction, and upon 
them I abstain from expressing, or seeking to 
imply, any opinion whatsoever.” 


Mr. Row, the candidate thus rejected, 
could not be said to be insufficient in learn- 
ing, or defective in morals, for he had 
produced satisfactory testimonials on these 
points, nor to be exceeding in opulence, for 
he was at that time in narrow circum- 
stances, and was now a diligent curate, in 
Wiltshire, depending entirely upon the 
income of his curacy. Mr. Row, the un- 
successful candidate, was a _ second-class 
man ; the chosen gentleman, a third-class 
man. The only reason for the election of 
the individual who was chosen was, that 
he happened to advocate Puseyite senti- 
ments, which exist in great strength 
among the fellows of Exeter College. 
And there happened on the same day, in 
the same college, another election on an- 
other foundation, in which the same pro- 
cess of testimonials and examination was 
gone through, and the election was not- 
withstanding declared to be in favour of a 
gentleman who could not get testimonials, 
having been rusticated for an offence contra 
bonos mores. This gentleman bore an 
honoured Puseyite name. He wished now 
to say a word on a part of this subject 
which had often been brought forward 
separately, and in which a great deal of 
interest was felt by the public. When 
two years ago he had the honour of sub- 
mitting a Motion for the admission of Dis- 
senters to the Universities, he mentioned 
an instance of a Jew who had kept terms 
in Cambridge, though he could not get a 
degree, and advocated the admission of 
Jews as well as Christian Dissenters; and 
he remembered that the hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir R. H. Inglis) thought the Jew 
a capital joke. It was atany rate no joking 
matter now. In the year 1845, no less a 
person than the Lord Chancellor of a Go- 
vernment which had, if not the hon. Baro- 
net’s confidence, his support, had held up as 
an example to us the Universities of Prussia, 
where Jews are admitted upon equal 
terms. The Lord Chancellor need not 
have gone abroad for an example. There 
was in this country a college, closely con- 
nected by its ceremonies of daily worship 
and in other ways with the Church of 
England, of which the visitor was the 
Bishop of London, almost all of whose 
professors were of design clergymen of the 
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Church of England—which, though it was 
of comparatively recent foundation, and its 
field of operations limited, could point with 
pride to brilliant names in divinity and 
philosophy, which had been associated with 
it—which had educated Members of that 
House—of which, and of whose professors, 
he himself having once been a member, 
could never speak or think but with gra- 
titude and affection: he referred to the 
East India College at Haileybury, where, 
of late years Jews had been educated with 
no violence offered to their consciences ; 
where they had been among the most dis- 
tinguished of the students; and from 
whence, through the wise liberality of the 
East India Directors, by which Oxford and 
Cambridge would do well to take example, 
Jews had gone forth with no disabling or 
degrading distinction to impede their path, 
to enter on that great career of usefulness, 
responsibility, and fame, which lies open 
to the East India civilian. A Jew might 
thus in course of time become a Member 
of the Supreme Council of India ; he might 
for a time be the acting Governor General 
of India; and the hon. Baronet opposite 
meant to make a battle about a beggarly 
Bill for allowing Jews to be aldermen 
in this country, and treated their admis- 
sion to the national Universities as a joke. 
He would venture, on this part of the sub- 
ject, to appeal respectfully to the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Will you (said the hon. Gentleman), 
to whom all the great recent triumphs of 
religious liberty are owing, and who are 
emphatically the Minister of religious tole- 
ration—who have emancipated the Catho- 
lics— who are beginning to emancipate the 
Jews—who in defiance of your party have 
set before yourself the great task of laying 
the bigotry which has long been lord of 
Irish misrule—will you refuse inquiry (for 
it is only inquiry I ask) into the means of 
getting rid of a religious disability the most 
indefensible in character—a disability in 
respect of education? I will even appeal 
on this subject to the hon. Baronet him- 
self, the Member for the University of 
Oxford. He must see that this question 
is now in a very different position from 
what it was when it was last agitated in 
this House ten years ago—when Puseyism 
was aname unknown—when Tract No. 90 
was yet unwritten — when no one had 
ventured to whisper even, much less to 
commit to irrevocable print, that he sub- 
scribed the Articles in a non-natural sense: 
and his strong sense of justice must recoil 








from a system which harbours Roman Ca. 
tholic conformity, and proscribes Protestant 
Dissenters—which complacently sees co). 
lege rooms fitted up with confessionals, 
and shops in Oxford filled with rosaries 
and crucifixes to slake the Roman Catholic 
thirst of the Protestant youth of Oxford; 
but has not yet proposed any restitution of 
her old monastic cloisters, fit even for the 
education of a Roman Catholic priesthood, 
so that you are compelled to propose ad. 
ditional endowments for Maynooth—which 
has no open relations with Rome, but is in 
close alliance with the Pope of Newmania 
at Littlemore—which admits Mr. New. 
man and Mr. Oakeley, and excludes Dr, 
Wiseman and Dr. Lingard. I pass from 
this subject, briefly to consider the Univer. 
sities in one aspect, in which I have not 
yet separately noticed them, as places dese 
tined to the promotion of higher learning 
and literature. I have considered them 
fully as places for the education of youth, 
I have considered them in relation to the 
Church ;_ how have they fulfilled, and how 
are they fulfilling, their duties, as stewards 
of the nation’s literary and philosophical 
renown? There was a time, long ago, 
when all the learning of the nation was 
in the Universities, and at that time all 
the learning of the Universities was in 
Aristotle. But since that time have the 
Universities led the way in any great 
intellectual impulse which marks the his 
tory of literature and philosophy in this 
country? How long after Bacon’s great 
work had been given to the world did the 
Aristotelian philosophy linger in the schools 
of Oxford and Cambridge? In what terms 
of reproach and ridicule does Bacon, and, 
after Bacon, Hobbes, speak of the Univer- 
sities? A generation later than Hobbes, 
we find no great symptom of appreciation 
of philosophy ; but a very strong proof of 
abject political servility in Oxford, when 
Locke, at the time enjoying the sympathy 
and homage of the philosophers of Holland, 
is deprived, for his political opinions, of 
his studentship in Christ-church, in eager 
obedience to the arbitrary mandate of a bi- 
got king. Do you connect in any way with 
either Oxford or Cambridge the brilliancy 
of what is called the Augustan age of out 
literature? After the accession of the 
House of Hanover, Oxford and Cambridge 
for more than half a century exhausted 
their energies in Jacobite and Hanoverian 
quarrels; while in those Universities of 
Scotland which you have thought it just 
and expedient to visit, an illustrious 
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of metaphysics, was developed, and the 
science of political economy arose in them 
almost full grown at its birth, and they 
gave the impulse to a number of historical 
writings, which-are still, and will never 
cease to be, the glory of British literature. 
Again, is there any period in the history 
of either Oxford or Cambridge, since the 
Revolution, to be compared with that bril- 
liant epoch in the history of the University 
of Edinburgh, when her body of professors 
shone before the world with the accumu- 
lated lustre of the names of Leslie, and 
Playfair, and Gregory,and Dugald Stewart, 
and the fame of her teachers drew from 
far and wide a great concourse of students, 
among whom, in spite of the fashion of the 
English Universities, mingled more than 
one hope of the aristocracy of England, 
and of whom an unexampled number rose 
afterwards to eminence in science and 
literature, in the various professions, in 
the Senate, and in Council? Some, indeed, 
having died before their time, have already 
in biography become a study and example 
to the world ; and when in the vigour with 
which, by professors and students alike, al! 
branches of knowledge were pursued, the 
world was startled with that celebrated 
literary undertaking of the young men 
then congregated in Edinburgh, which has 
influenced the literature and government 
of every country of the civilized world. 
Let us look around now, and among the 
men eminent among us at this day in 
higher learning or literature, how many, or 
rather few, shall we find in actual connex- 
lon, or indeed connected at all, with the 
Universities! Do we go to Oxford or 
Cambridge to look for distinguished meta- 
a, statists, political economists, or 

rians? If one were asked to name the 
persons most eminent among us at this 
day as speculative philosophers, I believe 
there would be no dispute whatever as to 
two names, which I shall take the liberty 
of mentioning, being among the first : Mr. 
Bailey, of Sheffield, who, not amid acade- 
Mile groves and cloisters, but in the busy 
din ofa large manufacturing city, and him- 
self engaged in pursuits of business, has 
Written upon subjects of almost every 
branch of speculative philosophy, and en- 
Miched every subject on which he has 
Written ; and Mr. John Mill, a public ser- 
vant from an early age of the Court of 
East India Directors, the author of “The 
System of Logic,” whose philosophical re- 
putation 18, as it were, an inheritance 
Which, in his hands, has received ample 
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addition by the son of the profound and 
distinguished historian of India, who again 
owed none of his intellectual culture to an 
English University. The Universities and 
their colleges possess libraries rich in manu- 
scripts, illustrating modern history. Has 
any historical work of value proceeded 
during the last three centuries from either 
Oxford or Cambridge? While, among 
those who in our own day have elucidated 
with the most research the history of our 
own country, isa Roman Catholic divine, 
Dr. Lingard, excluded by his religion from 
adorning either University with his genius 
and learning. The Protestant Dissenters 
boast in science and literature the names 
of Dr. Faraday, Dr. Pye Smith, Dr. 
Vaughan, Dr. Wardlaw, Mr. Howitt, Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Conder, and many others whom 
I might mention, Are these men unwor- 
thy of admission to our Universities? 
Would not the Universities rather derive 
strength and honour from the accession of 
their accomplishments and fame? I do 
then ask the House, not hoping for it, but 
feeling that it should be granted, for an 
address to Her Majesty for a Commission to 
inquire into the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Since the commencement of 
Her reign, Her Majesty has visited the 
University of Cambridge. Great care was 
taken to let her have an opportunity of 
seeing some of the ancient forms and cere- 
monies which the University tenaciously 
preserves, while the substance of her sta- 
tutes is disregarded. I remember the 
newspapers at the time described Her Ma- 
jesty as showing some very unequivocal, 
but certainly not unnatural, symptoms of 
fatigue, with some of the long nnmeaning 
ceremonies which she was doomed to wit- 
ness. It is impossible, Sir, that she, the 
supreme visitor of Oxford and Cambridge, 
may then have conceived a desire to render 
the powers with which the law invests her 
available for infusing new life and vigour 
into the Universities, and so widening the 
circle of knowledge which they teach and 
cultivate, that England need no longer 
blush for a comparison of her chief seats of 
learning and education with the far more 
scantily endowed Universities of Germany, 
of some of which she may have heard 
much? But this at least, I trust, may not 
altogether idly and presumptuously be 
imagined, that as she walked amid the 
many monuments which met her eye on 
every side of Roman Catholic munificence 
—above all, as she prayed within that 
gogeous, venerable pile, the peerless glory 
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predecessor on her throne consecrated in a 
so-called dark age to the future moral wel- 
fare of England—that there did flash across 
the roval breast a hope that Her reign 
might see the last of the injustice which 
excludes Roman Catholics from all share in 
Roman Catholic endowments, and the last 
of the intolerance which now narrows to 
one sect, and spoils and desecrates, the large 
munificence of olden time. 

Mr. Ewart, in seconding the Motion, 
said, if it were asked for what reason this 
inquiry was sought, the reply might be 
given in very few words. The ground 
upon which the Motion was made was, that 
the Universities had limited themselves 
within bounds far narrower than those con- 
templated by their founders. He thought 
that even his hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford must acknow- 
ledge, when he looked at the inscriptions 
of former times found in the various col- 
leges, that a far more extensive system 
of learning once prevailed than that which 
existed at present. It was the object of 
the founders of those institutions to extend 
their sphere of usefulness as much as pos- 
sible; while it seemed to be that of their 
successors to limit the benefits which they 
were adapted to diffuse. How did it 
happen that one of our Universities con- 
fined itself almost exclusively to classics, 
while the other contented itself with clas- 
sics and mathematics? The originators of 
these seats of learning contemplated a far 
wider range ; they did not omit education 
in the arts and sciences, so far as they were 
known in their own day ; and no less than 
seven arts and sciences would be found to 
have constituted the curriculum through 
which degrees had to be obtained. Now, 
he could not help remarking, in reference 
to the present state of the Universities, 
that some of the most profound works in 
classics and history now used in the col- 
leges were translations from the German ; 
being, in fact, the composition of erudite 
German professors. There must be some 
defect in a system which led to such a re- 
sult. The great object of all education, 
after giving a certain amount of elementary 
instruction, should be to develope the latent 
faculties of the mind ; and unless this ob- 
ject were kept in view, al] attempts at edu- 
cation would prove ineffectual. That object 
was far more traceable in the conduct of the 
founders of these institutions than in the 
narrow path pursued in the Universities 
in modern times. They now adhered to 
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what was called the tutorial system of edy- 
cation, while the plan originally pursued 
was the professorial. Many eminent per. 
sons had written against the change. Mr, 
Whewell had deprecated’ the narrow and 
circumscribed character of the existing sys. 
tem, as one which was not adapted to pre. 
pare students for the scenes in which they 
were likely to be engaged. He knew not 
what men were to be found in our Uni- 
versities who might be compared with the 
eminent writers of Germany or of France, 
Had they such men as Eichorn or Muller? 
Had they any authors who would bear 
comparison with Guizot, Michelet, and 
many other modern historians of France? 
Nor was it only the intellectual system of 
education of which there was reason to 
complain. The distinctions of rank ob- 
served at the Universities were highly ob- 
jectionable. The practice of giving a 
nobleman a different dress from that of the 
poorer student was not known in the Uni- 
versities of any other country in the world. 
It was, in his opinion, not only hurtful to 
the feelings of a large class of students, 
but dishonourable to the University itself. 
He must say, that when he saw a student, 
simply because he happened to be a sizar, 
excluded from a particular sphere of so 
ciety, the spectacle appeared to him ex- 
tremely revolting. His hon. Friend had 
alluded to the subject of religious educa- 
tion. He did not think that the cause of 
religion could be maintained or promoted 
by perseverance in administering all those 
tests of theology which were prescribed for 
students in the Universities; tests which 
were so numerous and burdensome that it 
seemed to be the object of the students 
first to subscribe, and afterwards, as rapidly 
as possible, to forget them. Such, then, 
were the reasons which induced him to 
support the Motion before the House. He 
trusted that no long period would elapse 
before the Universities would be liberated 
from the existing obstructions to theif 
prosperity and that of the country # 
large. By opening the colleges to persons 
ie belonged ine to the Established 
Church, they would throw a flood of light 
into the institutions themselves. Was tt 
not a disgrace to those Universities that 
any native of this country should be ¢x- 
cluded from benefits which, as being 1- 
tended originally for all who professed the 
Roman Catholic religion, which was then 
the religion of the whole country, wer 
in fact, destined for the behoof of all 
classes of the community? Although his 
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hon. Friend might not succeed in the pre- 
sent Session, yet he trusted that he would 
have laid the foundation for future suc- 
cess, and, as other reforms had been carried 
which at first it seemed difficult to obtain, 
so he trusted they would at length see a 
reform in the Universities. He did not 
despair of seeing those who would on that 
occasion vote against this Motion, in some 
future year supporting a similar Motion 
for opening the Universities without dis- 
tinction of religious sect, and of finding 
the call made by the country in reference 
to this matter generally responded to 
within the walls of that House. 


Sir R. Inglis said, the hon. Member for 
Weymouth had promised at the com- 
mencement of his speech that he would 
endeavour to avoid any expressions which 
might be considered disrespectful to the 
institutions which were the subject of his 
Motion, or painful to those who were in- 
terested in their welfare. That promise 
the hon. Member had kept most faithfully. 
Whilst he differed from him as to many of 
his facts, and all his conclusions, he did 
not recollect in the course of his able 
speech a single expression which was incon- 
sistent with the promise made at its com- 
mencement. He should not have risen 
thus early to address the House on this 
subject, but, as he could not conceal from 
himself that the hon. Member had, in 
many parts of his speech, addressed him 
personally, he would not shrink from the 
task of at once endeavouring to meet his 
arguments. Now, he did not deny the 
proposition which the hon. Member had 
assumed as the basis of his Motion, namely, 
that the Crown had a right to issue a 
Commission to investigate the state, the 
privileges, the rights, and the duties of the 
two Universities ; but he respectfully sub- 
mitted to the House that, notwithstanding 
all the talent and research which he had 
combined in his speech, the hon. Member 
had laid no foundation whatever for the 
Motion with which he had concluded. 
The hon. Member began by speaking of 
the great wealth, the vast privileges, and 
the pecuniary value of the livings enjoyed 
by the Universities ; and this he followed 
up by stating the amount which the Uni- 
Versities received, first, in the shape of 
¢rawback for paper, and next in that of a 
“onation of 500/. from the Consolidated 
Fond, These were facts already known 
tothe hon. Member. Was it necessary for 
his purpose that the machinery of a Royal 
ommission should be employed to ascer- 
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tain the number of livings in the possession 
of the University ? Why, the papers were 
already in his hand from which the re- 
quired information might be obtained. 
Again, as to the sums received from what 
was called the public. It was, by the 
bye, a curious circumstance that the great 
promoters of education should be the first 
to deprecate the very moderate encourage- 
ment of learning which was given to the 
two Universities. He believed there was 
no country in Europe which had contri- 
buted so little to the support—he would 
not say of learning, at the Universities, 
but of any object connected with the in- 
tellectual progress of the nation. As a 
state and nation they had done nothing. 
It appeared that there was given to the 
Universities 7/. 10s.—he begged the hon. 
Member’s pardon for understating the 
amount—it was, in fact, 71. 19s. for a 
preacher ; 11/. 6s. 2d. for a professor of 
divinity; and 351. 3s. for a professor of 
law. The whole amount, in fact, of the 
items thus divided between the two Uni- 
versities was 3001., of which 1517. lis. 2d. 
was given to Oxford, and 148/. 4s. 10d. 
to Cambridge. It was not, therefore, 
upon the size of the grants which had been 
made to the Universities that the hon. 
Gentleman could found any claim to the 
exercise of the visitatorial power of the 
Crown with respect to the Universities ; 
but, even if the amount were ten times as 
large as he had stated, it was not the 
amount, but the use or abuse of that 
amount, which could alone justify the exer- 
cise of the visitatorial power. Had then 
any abuse been suggested? Not a single 
abuse with respect to the appropriation of 
the funds had been stated by the hon. 
Member ; and he could tell the hon. Mem- 
ber that it was by the amount of the draw- 
back of the duty on the paper employed 
in the University presses that it had been 
found practicable to reduce the price of the 
most important of all books. Though he 
should contend that, even for the circulation 
of books in classical literature, or general 
science, it was very desirable that the aid 
of the nation should be granted to the Uni- 
versities, the sum so granted in respect to 
classical literature or general science was 
small indeed as compared with the amount 
of drawback on the paper employed in the 
printing of the Bible. The largest amount 
ever remitted as drawback to the Univer- 
sities was in one year, ten years ago, 
8,600/. At that time the whole sum 
granted for drawback on books in Greek, 
P 
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Latin, Oriental, and the northern lan- 
guages, was only 220/. 6s. The fact was, 
that the drawback allowed for some years 
had been gradually diminishing ; and at 
present it was so small that it could hardly 
be grudged even by the most fastidious of 
economists. Tlie average for the last three 
years did not amount to more than 
2,300/. a year. The hon. Member him- 
self had not overstated the pecuniary aid 
which they received ; but even taking his 
amounts how small was it in comparison 
with the wealth of the country—kow small 
compared with tle encouragement given 
to literature in other countries far Jess rich 
than our own! But there were other 
cunsiderations which had provoked the 
hon. Member for Weymouth to draw the 


the Universities. It was that pre-emi- 
nence which he had justly assigned to the 
Universities, the character of which the 
hon. Gentleman desired, he (Sir R. Inglis) 
would not say to diminish, but practically 
to render Jess valuable by the iatroduction 
of the measures whic he contemplated as 
the necessary result of the issue of tlie Com- 
mission now proposed. ‘The hon. Member 
had laid, he repeated, nu ground of inquiry in 
respect to any abuse, either as to the funds 
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logy, in respect to science, any distinguished 
name which was not connected with one or 
other of the Universities. He would admit, 
however, on the other hand, that if the 
possession of degrees in either University 
were essential to the establishment of any 
man’s fair claims to professional enjoy. 
ment, that argument would cut two ways, 
And though it might be said ‘* You have 
proved, indeed, that the distinguished men 
of England have been connected with 
the Universities; that would prove too 
much, for it would prove there was a mo- 
nopoly.” Yet that was not thecase. There 
had not been a monopoly. The uon. Mem. 
ber had, however, talked of the invidious 
advantages possessed by the Universities 


| with respect to law, medicine, and theology, 
attentiou of the House to the condition of | 


With respect to law, he need not remind 
him that of the last six Lord Chancellors, 





three had not been compelled to attain to 
their honours by passing through that 
| course of education which either University 
| afforded. He was quite willing to admit 
| that here also kis arguments might be 
|turned against himself, and he might be 
| asked, “ Then, what good did the Univer. 
sities produce?” He answered, that they 
| kad produced the most eminent men, with. 
| out however excluding those who did not 


received by the Universities from the State, | possess either the pecuuiary meaus or the 
or the funds inherited from the founders. | religious principles which might qualify 
But it was said, and his hon. Friend (Mr. | them to pass through either University. 


Ewart) had repeated the assertion, that in 
the present generation the Universities had 
noi been the means of increasiug the great 
lights of this country, either in respect to 
arts, science, or literature. 
hon. Friend contended that it was necessary 
the worksshould be written within the limits 
of the two Universities, even then he be- 
lieved he could show him examples of that 
sort. But the effect of the Universities 
was not confined to that which was pro- 
duced within the mere walls. It was not 
necessary, for instance, that Mr. Hallam 
should have written his works actually 
within tle walls of Christ Church. It 
was sufficient that he had received within 
those walls the education which had qua- 
lified him to write those works. And he 
defied the hon. Member, with all his re- 
search, to produce in the history of Eng- 
‘ Jand in the last three centuries any number 
of distinguished men who were uncon- 
nected with either University. He spoke 
fearlessly upon that subject ; that among 
the great inen who had erlightened and 
adorned the history of their country, there 
would scarcely be found, in respect to thec« 


They did give to every profession that 
distinction which a highly cultivated edu- 
| cation, oa the part of the individual, was 
most likely to produce; whilst, on the 


Now if his | other hand, they did not exclude from pro 


| fessional or public distinction those who 
were nut so qualified by education in the 
Universities. Now, as to the profession 
of medicine. The hon. Member said, there 
were very few physicians who had passed 
from either University to the great walks 
of the medical profession in the metropolis 
Be it so; but the fact was, that those few 
were amongst the most distinguished whom 
the country had produced. He would take 
a late example; that of Sir Henry Hal- 
ford. Would any one assert that the 
classical attainments which that distr 
guished individual drew from his Univer- 
sity education did not tend to raise the 
character of his profession as well % 
his own? He could point to other men, st 
this moment in the metropolis, of the high- 
est walk in the profession, whose progres 
was not impeded, but rather encou 

by their classical attainments. Again, 2 
admitted that there were but few of the 
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most eminent physicians sent from the two 
Universities into the metropolis ; but that 
did not prove that the reputation enjoyed 
by those few was not reflected upon the 
other members of the profession. The 
hon. Member had also alluded to the law. 
As to the highest office in the law, he had 
been already answered. With respect to 
other offices, or to practice in the Common 
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circumstances, so far as this world’s goods 
were concerned, the young men destined 
for holy orders could not always obtain a 
University education—in these northern 
divceses the bishops frequently take a class 
of men who were termed literates to receive 
from these right rev. Prelates the imposi- 
tion of hands. The increasing demand for 
general knowledge had induced the bishops 
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Law and Chancery Courts, they were open | to adopt this practice, by which it was 
toany man, of any religion or none, or any | not essential to have a University educa- 
education or none, always excepting their | tion. He believed there were hundreds 
professional acquirements. But with re-| of persons in the neighbourhood of the 


spect to the civil law, there was a distinc- 
tion in reference to that, which the hon. 
Gentleman ought to have stated. It was 
this—that the courts in which they prac- 
tised required a university education from 
them, because in those courts the interests 
of the Church were materially, if not ex- 
dusively, involved. ‘Therefore it was fit- 
ting that those who exercised jurisdiction 


right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) in the 
north of England who had been admitted 
to holy orders without being educated at 
either University. The College of St. 
Bees sent forth a great number of these per- 
sons; and he understood the education which 
they acquired in that institution was of a 
most excellent description, and justly en 
titled those who received it to be consi- 


in the courts, or took part in their proceed- | dered as fit candidates for holy orders. It 
ings, should, in a moral sense, give a bond to | was not the fact, then, that the Universi- 
thecommunity that they hadthe interests of ties of Oxford and Cambridge had main-« 
the church at heart. Then, as to the third tained a monopoly in respect to the profes- 
and highest of the three great professions— sion of holy orders, any more than they had 
the profession of theology and admission to maintained amonopoly in respect to the pro- 
holy orders, it was a matter of course, and  fessions uf the law and medicine. The value 
noone with the least sagacity could fail to of the degrees which they conferred was 





perceive, that if the Universities were in- to be measured by the practical attain- 


tended as the nurseries of the Church—if ments of the persons seeking them. He 
from them, as the hon. Gentleman stated, must now advert to some individual cases, 
the ministers of the Church were all but from which he would willingly have ab- 
exclusively selected, some formularies coin- | stained. The hon. Gentleman in the course 
ciding with the principles of the Church | of his speech alluded to three cases ; and he 
should he adopted and maintained in the | (Sir R. Inglis) was accordingly forced to use 
two Universities. So far, therefore, as the names of the parties. Whether Mr. 
the profession of theology was concerned, | Ward were or were not a heretic—whether 
the hon. Member had made out no case for | Dr. Hampden were or were not a heretic— 
remodelling those institutions. With re- whether Dr. Pusey were or were not a he. 
gard to the attainment of degrees, there | retic, let him tell the hon. Member that 
was a period in our history when, he be- | those propositions were never submitted to 
lieved, not one-fifth of all the priests in| the University of Oxford, and therefore 
England had been ordained in the Univer- | had never been decided. ‘The question 
ities. He spoke of the time immediately | never was as to heresy in any one of these 
subsequent to the Reformation. But in| three cases. But passing this by, he would 
Precess of time, and on the more gene- | observe that so far as he could foresee the 
al diffusion of education, it was found ne- | result of such a Commission as had been 
cessary to require higuer attainments in | proposed—judging from experience, or by 
general knowledge and professional educa- | analogy, there was nothing which could 
tion than could be obtained any where ex- | affect any one of these three cases, or any 


cept within the walls of the University ; 
and then, and not until then, did the 
bishops most commonly require that parties 
weking to be admitted to holy orders should 
produce evidence that they had previously 
attained to certain degrees in the Univer- 
ity. Yet in the northern part of the 

at this moment, where, from inferior 


similar case which might hereafter arise. 
| The facts had already been, he would not 
say before this House, for this House had 
| no concern with them ; but they had been 
so fully before the only tribunal—namely, 
the Convocation of the University—in 
which they arose, that he would venture 
to ~~ that no inquiry instituted under 
2 
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the authority of the Crown could produce 
any alteration in the decisions in these 
cases. He had quoted the three names 
with regret, because he did not consider 
the House of Commons of England a fit 
tribunal to review the decisions of any 
body whatever having original and com- 
petant jurisdiction — the proper course 
being in all such cases by appeal to the 
next competent legal authority — and, 
therefore, an appeal—if an appeal ought 
to be made in respect to the decisions 
in these or any similar cases — ought 
not to be to such a body as this, but to the 
recognised tribunal of the country, to the 
visitors of the college, or the visitor of 
the University ; and when all these re- 
sources had been exhausted, then, and not 
until then, should an appeal be made to 
the supreme authority in the nation. The 
hon. Gentleman had mentioned a fourth 
and fifth case. The one arose in Trinity 
College, Oxford. That case was to be 
met, in some degree, by the statement to 
which he (Sir R. Inglis) had incidentally 
adverted. The matter at issue was for- 


mally submitted to the visitor of the col- 
lege, who, acting officially in such charac- 
ter himself, stated that the college had 
not exceeded the powers conferred upon it 


by the State. The statutes of the college, 
he understood, as construed by the autho- 
rity of the visitor, possessed in themselves 
sufficient elasticity to justify the course 
which had been taken in that case. When, 
therefore, the visitor had pronounced an 
opinion favourable to the discretiun exer- 
cised by the college, he could not think 
that that case furnished any ground on 
which the hon. Member could call for the 
exercise of the visitatorial power of the 
Crown in respect to this college. The case 
to which, however, the hon. Member made 
the most elaborate reference, was the case 
of Exeter College, Oxford; and the in- 
stance of Mr. Row, a disappointed candi- 
date for a fellowship. He thought the 
governing body were justified in the deci- 
sion they arrived at. The hon. Member 
said that, upon a vacancy occurring, the 
governing body issued advertisements for 
candidates; and he felt bound to admit 
that they were not called upon to issue 
those advertisements. The statutes of 
Exeter College required that the parties 
to be elected should be ad proficiendum in 
literis aptiores, in moribus honestiores, in 
facultalibus pauperiores; and that the 
election should be in favour of the candi- 
dates in whom these qualifications, or the 
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greater part of them, were best combined, 
And he asked whether it were contended 
that the party elected was not qualified ip 
these respects? He contended that Mr, 
Row was not so eminent in literary ae. 
quirements above the successful candidate 
for the fellowship, as to render such emi. 
nence decisive in his favour. Besides which, 
it is not stated that they had been compe. 
titors in one and the same University ex. 
amination. He believed that nothing was 
more clear than that the eminence in aec- 
quirementsof thesenior wrangler of oneyear, 
was no test that he was of equal eminence 
with the senior wrangler of the following 
year. Unless the two parties were actually 
competing parties, the fact that one was in 
the second class, and the other in the firstor 
third class, did not prove any relative pre- 
eminence in the one or the other. The ab- 
solute eminence of the one in Class Three, 
might at least be equal to the absolute emi- 
nence of the one in Class Two. It had 
been said that the gentleman chosen was 
of greater means than his unsuccessful com 
petitor. If he had had greater means, 
however, it must still be recollected, that 
comparative poverty was, after all, only one 
of the qualifications requisite ; and the col 
lege did not bind itself to take the poorest 
man, unless he combined with his poverty 
the other qualifications required. “ But,” 
said the hon. Member, ‘‘ whether I am right 
or wrong, the Bishop, the visitor of the col. 
lege, though he did give a decision in 
favour of the college, gave an opinion 
against it.” That expression was a happy 
one; because the Bishop of Exeter, who 
was as capable of defending himself as any 
man living, had certainly, in this instance, 
not followed the advice given by a distin- 
guished Lord Chancellor some sixty ot 
seventy years ago to a person whom he was 
about to appoint as acolonial judge, namely, 
to give his decisions without assigning any 
reasons for them. ‘In nine cases out of 
ten,” said that eminent personage, ‘* your 
decisions will be right, and your reasons 
wrong.” The Bishop of Exeter, in pto- 
nouncing his decision, had no business to 
do aught else; he was not entitled to enter 
into discussions incidental to the matter a 
issue ; but while he liberated the college 
by his subsequent determination, he ™ 
pugned it by the preamble to that deter 
mination—a course which the right re 
Prelate would have avoided had he fol 
lowed the advice of the Lord Chaneellat 
to whom he had referred. It was the rule 
adopted by the Judges in cases of ap 
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from the decisions of the Commissioners of 
Taxes. They merely said that the deci- 
sion of the Commissioners was right, or 
the decision was wrong; and he could not 
but wish that the Bishop of Exeter had, in 
this instance, adopted that course. It 
had been stated that the Bishop had com- 
plained that the college had not sent him 
the entire of their statutes, but only a 
part of them. Now, he had the Bishop's 
original letter; and in it, while he ac- 
knowledged the receipt of copies of the 
statutes at issue, he asked for no others ; 
but merely that such a statement of facts 
should be made to him by the college as 
might show that the election had been 
in conformity to the statutes. The hon. 
Member believed that there had been 
no examination. Why, this very gentle- 
man, who had been elected in 1842, had 
already gone through the examination in 
the previous year. He knew nothing of 
the classical or theological attainments of 
those gentlemen; but the statutes of 
Exeter College, or of any other college, 
did not require that the governing body 
should select merely the better of two bad 
candidates. They had known what the 
successful candidate was, by having had 
experience of his learning in the examina- 
tion of the year before ; and accordingly 
the unsuccessful candidate of the year 1841 
had been taken and selected without a re- 
newed examination in the year 1842. 
There were three tests of fitness. But the 
gentleman whose case had been advocated 
by the hon. Member, might have been de- 
ficient, or, at all events, might not have | 
come up to the standard in all three of | 
those tests. The election had not, he 
understood, been decided in reference to 
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the peculiar theological opinions of the 
candidates. With respect to the statutes, | 
the hon. Member had stated that Lord | 
Radnor, some nine or ten years ago, had | 
made a speech in the House of Lords, which | 
had produced a declaration from the two | 
Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge, in, 
reference to a review of the statutes of the | 
Universities and of the colleges. Almost | 
immediately after that, both Universities, 
at all events the University of Oxford— 
for he would answer for that University 
alone — undertook the revision of their | 
statutes. Those statutes were, as the hon. | 
Member well knew, divided into titles, of 
Which there were twenty-one ; and out of 
that number sixtecn in a comparatively 
short period had come under the review of 
the §°verning body of the University. But ' 
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the hon. Member must understand that 
though the governing body might investi- 
gate those statutes—he was now limiting 
himself to the University statutes—they 
could not force the result of their revision 
upon the whole body of the University 
itself; that remained for the Convocation ; 
and unless the hon. Member meant by 
introducing the authority of the Crown 
to annihilate the authority of the Convoca- 
tion, and give to the Crown the power of 
framing new statutes, or remodelling old 
ones, he had not advanced one step towards 
that course which he declared so desirable 
—namely, the adoption of statutes con- 
formable to his own opinions, and the 
opinions of those who concurred with him. 
The question was, could they by any Act 
of the Crown, which did not annihilate 
the existence of the Convocation, effect 
such an alteration of the statutes as the 
hon. Member desired to carry out ; and 
unless he could establish that proposition, 
the mere form of the institution of a Com- 
mission would produce no effect. The 
hon. Gentleman who had seconded the 
Motion had said, that there had been in- 
stances of such inquiry as that now recom- 
mended. He (Sir R. Inglis) did not deny 
it; but those instances were by no means 
applicable to the present case. Cases of 
inquiry in the time of Edward I. and 
Edward II., Richard IJ. and Edward IV., 
were not applicable to the present state of 
things. But there had been an attempt at 
interference made by the Crown at a later 
and more memorable period of our history ; 
but he hoped that even the hon. Member 
himself would not desire to reintroduce such 
a precedent as had been laid down at that 
period. He (Sir R. Inglis) repeated, if 
they proved the existence of any abuse, 
and they had exhausted all legal and con- 
stitutional remedies, and had failed to 
repress those abuses—he repeated, he did 
not deny that the supreme authority of the 
Crown might be invoked to issue a Com- 
mission to investigate the state of the case, 
and found some remedial measure on that 
investigation, not by the authority of the 
Crown, but by that of Parliament. But 
whilst he admitted that, he contended that 
there had been no such case of abuse made 
out by the hon. Gentleman, either in re- 
spect to the funds of the University, the 
degrees there conferred, or the privileges 
enjoyed. He repeated that nothing short 
of an Act of Parliament, overthrowing 
or over-riding the authority of the Con- 
vocation, could deprive the Convocation 
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of the power of so dealing with any 
of its own members. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who had seconded the proposition 
before the House, had alluded to the 
fact that institutions were founded in Ox- 
ford and Cambridge by Roman Catholics ; 
and he expressed a hope that at some 
future period the members of that persua- 
sion might be admitted to such colleges as 
King’s College, Cambridge, which owed 
its foundation to the pious beneficence and 
munificence of Catholics. Although he 
did not deny that the colleges had been 
founded by persons of the faith of Rome, 
he denied that the fact being so entitled 
the parties for whom the hon. Member 
appeared as an advocate to the benefit of 
them. For three centuries the Parliament 
of England—not transferring the revenues 
from Roman Catholic to Protestant hands, 
but recognising and confirming the previ- 
ous decisions of the Universities themselves 
—continued to sanction the voluntary act 
of the two Universities in adopting the 
Protestant faith; and even, therefore, if 
he admitted—which he on the contrary de- 
nied—that those institutions, as they ex- 
isted at the present day, were the result of 
Roman Catholic munificence, he should 
deny the obligation of restitution after 
three centuries of possession, The hon. 
Member knew full well that the very first 
Act of Parliament of Queen Mary was to 
confirm all the titles then five vears old ; 
and it could not be contended, either pri- 
vately or publicly, that what they had 
conferred they had a right to redeem— 
that having given, for instance, in the year 
1532 the emoluments and revenues of a 
particular foundation to the Protestant 
Church of England, they were therefore 
at liberty to resume such gift without 
looking to the long interval of time that 
elapsed since the gift had been made. He 
denied, however, that it was the fact that 
the greater part of the revenues of the 
Universities were derived from Roman 
Catholic foundations. He would not enter 
into a detail of the many foundations 
established before and after the Reforma- 
tion; but the preponderance in the case of 
the former was not quite so great as seemed 
to be suppused. He would rather come at 
once to the fellowships. He spoke at pre- 


sent of Oxford. There were 297 fellowships 
in the colleges founded before the Refor- 
mation, and thirty-three had been added 
since ; but of the fellowships in the seven 
colleges founded since the Reformation, all 
of which were necessarily connected with 
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Protestant munificence, the number was no 
less than 232, making an aggregate of 965 
foundations by Protestants, while the Ro. 
man Catholic foundations were 297. The 
hon. Gentleman would be surprised tp 
know, that all the professorships of Oxford, 
with the exception of the Margaret pro. 
fessorship, were founded by Protestants 
The hon. Gentleman talked of the number 
of livings. Why, even within the last two 
centuries, in one college, in which in the 
year 1631 there were only five living, 
forty-one livings had since been added, 
The hon. Gentleman could claim, there. 
fore, less than he had anticipated for the 
Roman Catholics. Then, with respect to 
Cambridge, the same state of things was 
observable. Before the Reformativun there 
had been 150 fellowships, and subsequently 
to the Reformation 173 founded. But, as 
far as regarded his argument, it mattered 
not whether fellowships were founded be. 
fore or after. The hon. Member had stated 
that but a small number of students at. 
tended the lectures of the professors of 
botany, geology, and other branches not 
intimately connected with the ruling sub. 
jects of education in Oxford. But did 
that circumstance constitute one of the 
grounds upon which the present Motion 
rested ? Did the hon. Gentleman contend 
that the attendance at those lectures should 
be compulsory or not? All depended upon 
that. If he contended that it ought tobe 
compulsory, then he (Sir R. Inglis) could 
understand his object in the introduction of 
the subject; but if not, the introduction 
of the subject might indeed enlighten some, 
but it did not at all sustain the hon. Mem- 
ber’s proposition. There might be persons 
at the University who did not give as much 
time to the study of geology, or botany, 
&c., as at a later period of life they might 
have desired; but when the hon. Gentle- 
man stated that the Oxford education was 
only elementary, that education produced 
results which very few hon. Members of 
that House would be willing to be asked 
to exhibit in any arena of examination. He 
believed that this elementary education (1s 
the hon. Member called it) was an educt 
tion which qualified them to give the most 
detailed answers to the most searching ques 
tions in ancient and modern history, 
logic, and in the classical literature both of 
Greece and Rome. With respect also t 
the most important of all the subjects of 
human inquiry, that of religion, that edu- 
cation was nct elementary. On the com 
trary, the great body of those who now 
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entered the University of Oxford possessed 
a greater knowledge of theology than fifty 
years ago was possessed, or at least exhi- 
bited, by any at the final examination. He 
must tel] the hon. Member that no profi- 
ciency in general science or literature 
would now entitle any person to a degree 
at Oxford, unless he were first examined, 
and passed that examination satisfactorily, 
in his knowledge of the Scriptures and Re- 
ligion. The candidate must now be able 
to answer such questions in theology as he 
believed half a century ago would not have 
been put even to a candidate for holy 
orders. And this was the result of that 
system of education, the working of which 
the hon. Member desired to interfere with. 
It was true the result might not be ob- 
tained in the way in which, five centuries 
ago, analogous results were desired to be 
obtained. It was true that in this interval 
the professorial system had been in a great 
degree abolished, and the tutorial system 
substituted for it; but had the one been 
abolished and the other substituted for it, 
except from a growing desire on the part 
of the two Universities to adapt them- 
selves to the requirements of the time, and 
to give such an education as the means at 
their disposal placed most within their 
reach to those who were to receive it? 
And had not the result been that there 
had grown up in England a body of men 
engaged in tuition far more enlightened 
than fifty years ago could have been found, 
or even anticipated? But, be this as it 
might, it mattered not whether they pro- 
nounced for one or the other mode, unless 
they were prepared to deny that the sub- 
stitution had been made by competent au- 
thority; so that with reference to this 
branch of the subject also he maintained 
that there was no ground for the Motion. 
There was nothing contrary to their con- 
stitution in the alteration; and he was 
satisfied that the change had been most 
beneficial to the great body of the mem- 
bers of the Universities. The hon. Member 
alluded to a pledge which he said was un- 
derstood to have been given by the noble 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
that the colleges should revise their statutes; 
and he said that whether that were so or 
not, no college in that University had so 
tevised its statutes. In answer to this 
he could state, that different colleges had 
each formed a Committee for that purpose, 
and in many instances many colleges had 
made such alterations as in their judg- 
ment they thought necessary; but all 
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that had been required of them was, not 
that they should alter, but that they should 
consider alterations. Their noble Chan- 
cellor never pledged them to make altera- 
tions—it would have been prejudging the 
whole case to have made such a pledge— 
all he pledged them to do was, to inquire 
into their statutes; and that pledge had 
been redeemed in the manner he had 
stated. The hon. Member had also stated 
that the visitor of one of the colleges could 
not obtain a sight of the college statutes. 
That might possibly be so, but he appre- 
hended it was not very likely to occur ; and 
if it were, could a Commission from the 
Crown give the power sought for? He 
apprehended that no lawyer in the House 
woul? state that any such power could be 
conferred by any such authority. The 
hon. Gentleman, before he addressed the 
House, presented a petition on the general 
subject. He did not deny the more than 
respectability, the eminence, of some of 
those who had signed that petition. But 
the hon. Gentleman himself admiited that 
they formed but a small portion of those 
educated at the Universities ; and, with all 
respect, he thought the hon. Gentleman 
would not state that they were the most 
distinguished in their several Universities. 
He observed also that several of them 
were connected with what was now called 
University College, in Gower-street. He 
did not deny their right to address that 
House, and state their views on the gene- 
ral subject of academical education ; but he 
thought their opinions were less entitled 
to weight from their belonging—he would 
not say to a rival institution, for he would 
not du it that honour, but—to an institu- 
tion which had endeavoured to establish 
itself in opposition to these Universities. 
He apprehended, too, that even in Gower- 
street the same evils might exist which 
were felt so greatly by these Gentlemen ; 
for even there professors were not part of 
the governing body of the college. But 
the question was, not what they were or 
desired to be ; but whether it were import- 
ant or not to the efficiency of the two 
ancient - Universities that the professsors 
should be associated with the heads of 
houses in the government of these Univer- 
sities. The hon. Gentleman stated that 
certain professors had few pupils, and had, 
therefore, more time to undertake a share 
in the superintendence. Put he thought 
the hon. Member must first prove that 
abuse existed ; as without such proof, the 
prayer of these petitioners was utterly 
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irrelevant to the immediate question at, University of London (the Earl of Bu. 
issue—namely, that the House should ad- | lington), though he might have worn the 
dress Her Majesty to institute an inquiry | same gilded robe, was so little affected by 
into the present system. Again, the peti-|it, or deterred from attaining the great 
tioners complained of the preponderance of | object of University education, that he 
the ecclesiastical body in the government | attained the highest literary and scientific 
of the Universities. But they must alter | reputation. He knew also that there were 
the statutes of each college before they | many in both Houses of Parliament who 
could effect any alteration in that re- | had not been prevented either by rank or 
spect. Let them contend, if they pleased, | wealth, still less by the colour of their 
that those statutes were abused, and let | gowns, from exhibiting the brightest exam. 
the statutes be revised if they could prove | ples, not merely of academical education, 
it; but while they remained as they were, | but of the highest moral character and 
the result complained of was inevitable, | conduct during their progress through 
and not to be altered by the Crown issuing | their Universities. On the other hand, 
a Commission, or by any measure which | there had been those who, from the lowest 
could be adopted by that House. The pe- | ranks of life, and without advantages of 
titioners also complained that the elective | birth or fortune, had in the same way 
franchise in the two Universities was li- | attained, notwithstanding the gowns they 
mited to those who had subscribed the | wore were of stuff, while those of others 
Thirty-nine Articles. Now, admitting, | were of silk or satin, honours the most 
for the sake of argument, that this was an | merited and the most distinguished. It 
evil, again he asked, how could the hon. ; was no light thing with respect to this, 
Member's proposition provide a remedy ? | that one of the most eminent men that of 
He was almost inclined to pass over ano- | late years Oxford had produced—he al- 
ther subject the hon. Gentleman had | luded to the late Bishop Heber—had said 
touched upon; but he would just allude | that, so far from considering it an op- 
to it, for fear he should be thought dis- | probrium that some young men from the 





respectful if he did not allude to it. He | lower ranks were brought up at the Uni- 
alluded to the distinction of rank at the | versities, and retained there the badges of 


Universities, which the hon. Member con- | their inferior birth, he thought the fact of 
tended was too much observed, and espe- | their being so brought up and distinguished, 
cially in the University of Cambridge. | should be regarded as an encouragement to 
The hon. Gentleman gave an account, | the young and struggling genius of the 
which he meant should have been amus- | poor, instead of a degradation to them, 
ing, of the expense and colour of the dif- | when admitted to the Universities. The 
ferent gowns worn by the different ranks | Archbishop who presided over the province 
of students at the University of Cambridge, | of Canterbury at the commencement of 
and of the use to which, when worn out, | the present century was one of these indi- 
those garments were applied. Now, he | viduals ; and in his own time, another dis- 
believed that the colour, and texture, and | tinguished individual had been raised to 
the gilding of these robes, had, in many | the Episcopal Bench, whom he remembered 
most remarkable instances, proved no bar- |as a servitor at Christ Church. He cone 
rier to their wearer acquiring the most dis- | tended, therefore, that they ought not s0 
tinguished honours in either University. | much to consider the temporary inferiority 
The first name that occurred to him was | of these individuals during the period of 
that of Lord Lyttelton, who, though he | their studies (for to that period alone was 
did wear a gilded robe of a blue colour, | their inferiority limited) ; but rather, that 
distinguished himself in a manner which | it was because their position was inferior 
no one the least favoured by birth, or the | that they were thus admiited and afforded 
least endowed by fortune, could have ex- | the means of attaining, like the distin- 
ceeded. Moreover, the Chairman of that | guished individuals he had referred to, to 
very University which the hon. Member | so much eminence. He had trespassed for 
for Weymouth would represent as a model | a longer period on the time of the House 
University—the Chairman of that Uni-|than he anticipated or desired; but the 
versity which, he complained, had not re. | hon. Member for Weymouth had entered 
ceived the same favour from Her Majesty’s | upon so many subjects in the course of his 
Ministers, either the late or the present, | speech, he had thought it to be his duty 
as they had showered down on the an-| not to omit to notice them ; and if he had 
cient Universities—the Chairman of the | omitted to do so in any instance, it was 
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not from disrespect to the hon. Member, , precedents and results of such a Commis. 
or any indisposition to meet his statements | sion. Formerly the Universities of the 
or arguments. He should conclude by | Continent were little more than elementary 
stating, that the only grounds on which | schools, and a great number of the students 
the hon. Gentleman could rest his Motion | were almost children. In the famous Uni- 
was, not the wealth, not the endowments, | versity of Paris, one part of the system was 
not the great privileges of these Univer- | that no bachelor should teach in that Uni- 
sities (these were historical facts) ; but versity under the age cf twelve years, and 


proof of the abuse of such wealth, endow- | 
ments, and privileges. Such proof had not | 


he must have been a resident in the Uni- 
versity for three years. He believed that 


been, and, in fact, could not be, offered, | the early statutes of Oxford would show 


But, even if it did exist, before the hon. | 
Member could justify his Motion, he must | 
prove that it could not be remedied by | 
existing tribunals, and that it could be | 
remedied by the course which he proposed 
to Parliament. On these two propositions 
he rested his opposition to this Motion— 
first, that the hon. Gentleman had not 
proved abuse ; and, secondly, that if it did 
exist, there were constitutional remedies 
provided by the Universities themselves, 
or other tribunals, the energies of which 
had not been tried or were not exhausted. 
He believed the experience of past visita- 
tions to the Universities were not conso- 
latory to their friends, though they might 
have afforded a transient triumph to their 
enemies. He saw that no good was likely 
to result from the course pursued ; but, on 
the contrary, experience led them to anti- 
cipate great evil; and, therefore, thanking 
the hon. Gentleman for the tone in which 
he had brought forward bis Motion, and 
the House for the patience with which 
they had listened to his reasons for object- 
ing to it, he would conclude by expressing 
his firm determination to oppose the 
Motion. 

Mr. Wyse said, that it was not his in- 
tention to go at length into the subject, 
after the able speech of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Weymouth. He thought that 
the House must feel satisfied at the tone in 
which this debate had been conducted, as 
much by the hon. Baronet on the one side, as 
by his hon, Friend on the other. He believed 
that neither the House nor the country 
would think that this was an unimportant 
discussion, It was by bringing the Uni- 
versities more in contact with the Legisla- 
ture, and through the Legislature with 
public opinion, that they would raise them 
up to the intelligence and wants of the 
existing generation. There were three 
distinct points in the question before the 

ouse. First, the necessity for improve= 
ment and reform in the Universities ; the 
appliancy and purpose of the Commission 
or such improvement and reform ; and the 





that the studies there were more calculated 
for the use of children than of men. A 
most material alteration had been made in 
this respect from time to time. It had 
been stated that the old condition was still 
the characteristic of the Universities of 
Scotland ; and it had been alleged on high 
authority that the University of Aberdeen 
had too much the character of a grammar 
school. The result of such a state of 
things was to pull down the Universities to 
institutions for elementary education, in- 
stead of raising elementary education in 
them to the character befitting a University. 
The hon. Baronet, throughout the whole of 
his speech, admitted that the education in 
our Universities was, perhaps, too element- 
ary. The hon. Baronet seemed to think 
that the only object of his hon. Friend in 
moving for this Commission was to correct 
abuses; but, as he (Mr. Wyse) understood 
the nature of this intended Commission, it 
was to inquire how far the constitution of 
the Universities was adapted to the exigen- 
cies and state of the present time. His 
hon. Friend pointed out a number of facts, 
which were an indication of a spirit and 
system which did not harmonize with the 
state of things in the present day. Most 
of the observations of the hon. Baronet con- 
firmed the statement of his hon. Friend. 
What was the answer of the hon. Baronet 
with respect to the state of education in 
the two Universities? Why, that many 
of the pupils in their examinations answered 
questions which would puzzle distinguished 
Members of that House. Why, this might 
be said with regard to many of the national 
schools in this country. For instance, he 
had been present at examinations of the 
children of the British and Foreign School, 
London, and of several of the National 
Schools in Ireland, where questions had 
been put and answered satisfactorily, which 
would have puzzled persons of great ac- 
quirements. Such an education, however, 
was too elementary for the immediate pur- 
poses of the time in Universities. The 
hon. Baronet asked whether they would 
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make the attendance in the botanical and 
geological classes compulsory, as in the 
Greek and Latin classes? His answer 
was, if the pupils did not attain a rank in 
their scientific classes, he did not see why 
the attendance should not be compulsory, 
as in the Greek and Latin classes. He did 
not wish to underrate the value of a know- 
ledge of ancient literature as it existed in 
the Universities of this country, where not 
merely a knowledge of the language, but of 
the spirit and habits which characterized the 
institutions of the ancients, was inculcated. 
But to a knowledge of their languages, 
why not add a sufficient knowledge of the 
elements of theoretical and practical science, 
which were not only taught in the Uni- 
versities of the Continent, but in many of 
the popular schools in this country? In the 
school annexed to the Mechanics Institution 
at Liverpool, there was not a pupil of any 
note connected with it who was not fami- 
liar with the elements of science. The 
hon. Baronet said that these studies could 
be cultivated in after life. Undoubtedly 


this might be the case; but did a parent 
or guardian ever give directions to omit the 
teaching of Greek or Latin, with the idea 
that at a future period of life a knowledge 
of Greck might be obtained? 


If they 
dealt with the ancient languages as they 
did with the natural sciences, the result 
would be that they would be neglected, 
as the study of the natural sciences were in 
the mature and after life of most of the 
Members of the Universities. The argu- 
ment of the hon. Baronet was that no evil 
resulted from the present mode of proceed- 
ing ; and he illustrated this by referring to 
the career of several distinguished men who 
had taken medical degrees at Oxford. But 
this would not meet the objection of his hon. 
Friend, for his observation did not apply to 
a few cases, but to the number and class 
of cases. With respect to another point, 
namely, where pupils were educated in the 
same classes in the Universities, whether 
artificial distinctions of rank should be 
raised. He knew when he was in the 
University of Dublin, a tradition of a cir- 
cumstance existed which did honour to the 
persons concerned. It appeared that it was 
the custom at the period to which he re- 
ferred, for the sizars of the University to 
wait in the hall until the fellow-commoners 
had dined ; the latter at last became so an- 
uoyed at this, that they prayed the heads 
of the University to abolish the custom, 
which was done accordingly. It would 
have done honour to Lord Lyttelton and 
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other distinguished men whose names had 
been mentioned, if they had attempted to 
get rid of these offensive distinctions be. 
tween themselves and men who had not the 
advantages of birth and station, and who 
were often not merely their equals but their 
superiors in academic attainments. The 
Universities of the Continent not only dif. 
fered from the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, but they differed from each 
other. Perhaps the University of Paris 
differed from the Universities of this coun. 
try more than any other. It not only ex. 
isted in Paris, but it had branches which 
extended over the whole of France; and its 
character was more influenced by this cir. 
cumstance than by the establishment jp 
Paris. In the Universities of Germany 
and Italy, the four great faculties were 
always to be met with. In the Univers. 
ties of Scotland, also, as in those of the 
Continent, there were the four faculties of 
theology, jurisprudence, medicine, and the 
arts. With respect to scicntific education, 
the answer of the hon. Baronet was not 
sufficient in saying that distinguished men 
had emanated from the medical school at 
Oxford. No doubt there had been eminent 
medical men belonging to that University; 
but the question was how many more dis. 
tinguished men might have appeared under 
another system, considering the great de. 
mand there was for medical men. It was 
to be considered what improvements might 
be made on this point in the Universities 
The question then was, whether a Commis 
sion was a proper mode of proceeding. As 
for the alleged rights of the Universities, 
he conceived that no bodies should exist 
beyond inquiry at the instance of the 
Crown or the Legislature. It should also 
be recollected that such a Commission had 
been appointed within the last few years to 
inquire into the Universities of Scotland ; 
and the hon. Baronet had himself admitted 
that such Commissioners had formerly been 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Such Commissioners had been appointed in 
the time of Elizabeth, of Edward VL, of 
Mary, and of Charles [. ; and although the 
proceedings of some of those Commissioners 
might have been objectionable, still it was 
clear that they had been appointed without 
being considered derogatory to the dignity 
of the Universities. It was admitted, that 
the English Universities were not solely 0 
Catholic origin, but that they were esta- 
blished partly by Catholics and partly by 
Protestants; and he could not see why 
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Catholics should be excluded from the ad- 
vantages of education in such institutions. 
The object of his hon. Friend (Mr. Chris- 
tie) was not to destroy the Universities, but 
accommodate them to the altered circum- 
to stances of the country and to the new 
generation ; and, though he was not per- 
sonally connected with either of the Eng- 
lish Universities, he felt anxious to see 
them placed in the most efficient condition, 
and he would, therefore, vote for the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. A. Hope said, as a Member of one 
of the Universities, he felt deeply interested 
in this question. The hon. Gentleman 
who proposed this Motion had not forgotten 
now that he was Member for Weymouth, 
that he was lately a scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; but he did not think his 
speech would carry conviction to the mind 
of any hon. Member, or even that the 
hon. Gentleman himself had great faith in 
his own arguments. The hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech might tell very well as an ar- 
ticle in the Examiner, or Spectator, or 
Punch ; but he did not think it would 
form so attractive a pamphlet as his last 
speech on this question. What was the 


object of the hon. Gentleman in moving 
for the appointment of this Commission ? 


Was it to end in a blue book? He con- 
sidered that the grounds on which they 
were called upon to revolutionize the 
Universities were most pitiful and miser- 
able. What would be said if it were 
proposed to issue a Commission to inquire 
into the present condition of the House of 
Commons, merely because very few of the 
Members of that House were in the habit 
of attending prayers? As to the observa- 
tion made in the course of the present dis- 
cussion, that the collegiate system had 
within a very recent period overlaid the 
professorial system, he should only say, 
that the collegiate system was of very 
ancient date; that three centuries ago, 
when it was proposed to form an establish- 
ment in Dublin for the education of youth, 
Queen Elizabeth founded a College, and 
the system was then old. Then, with re- 
spect to what was said regarding the cir- 
cumstances in which sizars were placed, and 
the reflections which had been made on the 
fellow-commoners of our Universities, for 
not having petitioned, as those of Dublin had 
cone, for the removal of their disadvantages, 
he might be permitted to observe, that nei- 
ther in dress nor by any outward mark what- 
ever, were they distinguishable from the 
other students of the University. It was 
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true that they sat in a particular part of 
the chapel, and it was also true that they 
dined at an hour different from the other 
students; but by nothing else were they to 
be distinguished from the great body of the 
members of the University ; and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, had lately of its own 
accord rendered sizars eligible to College 
scholarships in their second year, putting 
them on a level with the pensioners, 
whereas, previously, the sizars had not 
been eligible till their third vear. Where, 
then, was there any justification of the 
complaint about sizars, when the first col- 
lege in one of the Universities had re- 
formed all the circumstances that had been 
objected to? The hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth seemed to think that the members 
of the University had little reason to be 
proud of their acquirements ; and that they 
quitted the University with the possession 
of little that could be called general know- 
ledge. Now, there was really no founda- 
tion for such a charge. He would take the 
value of an average degree of success at 
the University of Cambridge. He would 
suppose a member of the University to take 
moderate and not first-rate honours both in 
mathematics and in classics; and in the 
mean time to pass with credit through his 
collegiate examinations ; which degree he 
thought the purest test of the University 
system: such a student would then be a 
senior optime in the mathematical exa- 
mination, and would be in the second 
class of the classical tripos. Students at- 
taining that position in the University ac- 
quired, of necessity, a competent acquaint- 
ance with moral philosophy, with geo- 
metry, and cther branches of pure mathe- 
matics ; with algebraic analysis, and certain 
other sciences not comprehended in the 
term “ pure mathematics ;” as, for example, 
those physical sciences to which mathe- 
matics were applied, amongst which he 
might mention mechanics. The student 
would also acquire a fair knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages, and such a 
command over the English as to be capable 
of elegant translation from the learned 
languages, Was not that as fair an amount 
of knowledge as young men of twenty-one 
or twenty-two years of age could be ex- 
pected to acquire anywhere? But, in ad- 
dition to this, the young men at our Uni- 
versities had ample opportunities of ac 
quiring a sound knowledge of botany and 
of anatomy, and of political economy. He 
felt it was not easy for gentlemen who had 
never belonged to any of our Universities 
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to enter into the spirit of this discussion ; | had by the voluntary agency of the Univer. 
but he was sure every one must, upon a_| Sites themselves. 


little reflection, see the inexpediency of | 
raising the qualification for admission into | 
If a higher degree of | 


the University. 
knowledge were demanded than was now 
necessary, young men of eighteen or nine- 
teen would not repair to the Universities ; 
and those establishments, instead of being 
places of education for youth, would become 
lottery-offices for middle age. He would, 
therefore, call that legislation rash which 
demanded further and higher qualifications 
than were at present required. The Uni- 
versities were establishments of nice and 
delicate constitution; and those who had 
not been brought up within their walls 
ought to be cautious how they meddled 
with University regulations. He was sorry 
to have troubled the House at so much 
length, and he should not occupy their at- 
tention any further than to read a short 
extract from Mr. Hiiber, a Prussian of 
distinction, who had come over here on 
purpose to investigate our University sys- 
tem, whose authority he had no doubt 
would have much greater weight with the 
House than any that he could urge. The 
words of Mr. Hiiber were as follows: -- 


“That in England, and everywhere else, 
authority is vested in the State, when circum- 
stances require to make changes in the statutes 
of the Universities, need not be insisted on here. 
Yet every authority may be abused, and what 
is the right use of it can be settled only on 
moral grounds. If a corporation has flagrantly 
neglected its duties, and more particularly 
those which concern its especial vocation, the 
higher powers would, doubtless, be bound to 
supply the deficiency ; but the presumption 
should always be in favour of the corporation 
and its good intentions; nor ought any rash 
interference to take place without the greatest 
caution, and as the most extreme resource. 
Thus, although it would be the greatest folly 
to deny that a visitation empowered by the 
King in Parliament might constitutionally in- 
troduce any changes whatever at the Univer- 
sities, it is no less true that such an inter- 
ference would be the greatest stupidity and 
the most crying iniquity. Iniquity as opposed 
to illegality is the only injustice which can pos- 
sibly be committed by the King in Parliament; 
for do what they will is legal. Before rash 
interference can be justifiable, a proof must be 
brought, most convincing to all unprejudiced 
persons of the time, well acquainted with the 
facts, of that which has hitherto never been 
proved at all—namely, that the results to be 
obtained by such a measure are exclusively 
and unconditionally required by the laws of 
God and man, and by the vocations for which 
the Universities were founded, and cannot be 





Looking, then, at the constitution of our 
ancient Universities, and looking at the 
opinions which enlightened foreigners en. 
tertain with respect to them, he did hope 
that the hon. Member for Weymouth 
would withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. Hume said, with reference to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member who had 
just addressed the House, he should ob. 
serve, that, whether the proceedings and 
speeches of the hon. and learned Member 
for Weymouth were or were not made the 
subject of an article in the Spectator or the 
Examiner, the hon. Member for Maidstone 
might consider himself fortunate if his 
own name did not appear in Punch. The 
hon. Member told them to beware of 
touching the Universities; but the Motion 
before the House was to pray Her Ma. 
jesty to grant a Commission, not to pull 
down or rob the Universities, or interfere 
with their privileges, but to inquire into 
all matters relating to their revenues and 
trusts, and to the state of education, learn- 
ing and religion in those institutions. The 
ground on which he (Mr. Hume) sup- 
ported this Motion was, that those Univer 
sities were national establishments. It 
had been said that they were private pro- 
perty ; now, if that were the case, they 
belonged to the Catholics; but, if they 
were public property transferred to their 
present possessors by the authority of Par- 
liament, then they came within the range 
of Parliamentary inquiry. Was it not 
singular that the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge were the only Universities 
exempted from Parliamentary inquiry? 
He was anxious to have inquiry for the 
purpose of ascertaining what were the sta- 
tutes which prohibited all those who were 
not members of the Church of England 
from enjoying the advantage of those 
establishments. He could not conceive 
anything more injurious to the general 
education of the country than having 4 
national establishment limiting its instruc- 
tion to acertain class. At the time those 
institutions were founded, as the hon. 
Member for Waterford remarked, no dif- 
ference of religious opinion was allowed. 
Conformity was then the law, and, conse- 
quently, every individual in the country 
was admissible to the benefits of those 
establishments. That was not the case at 
present ; and the result was that Roman 
Catholics and other Dissenters—amounting 
to about one-half of the community, were 
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excluded from those Universities. He 
thought those institutions should give in- 
structions to all classes, and if their funds 
were insufficient, he should not object to a 
Parliamentary grant for that purpose. He 
hoped that if the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government did not think fit 
to grant a Commission, he would state the 
reasons why those colleges should be exempt 
from inquiry. He (Mr. Hume) should 
certainly support the Motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that had he only been called upon to ad- 
dress the House on the present question in 
his capacity as one of the Members for the 
University of Cambridge, he should not 
have considered it necessary to say any- 
thing in reply to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Weymouth ; for, having lis- 
tened to his speech with great attention, 
he had heard nothing in so far as the 
University with which he had the ho- 
nour to be connected was concerned, which 
in any way affected or impugned the 
manner in which they discharged the 
sacred trust committed to the charge of 
that institution ; still less had there been 
anything urged which could be construed 
into a censure upon the proceedings of 
that University, or any abuses or misma- 
nagement alleged to exist which it re- 
quired the strong arm of power to remedy. 
He should, therefore, have been content to 
rest on the good sense of the House as to 
the propriety of employing the cumbrous 
machinery of a Parliamentary inquiry 
against an establishment with respect to 
which no breach of trust or violation of 
duty was alleged to have been commit- 
ted, But it was in his capacity as a 
Member of Parliament, and also as a 
Member of the Government, that he felt 


called upon to state to the House the | 


course which he felt it incumbent on him 
to take with respect to the present Mo- 
tion. A proposal to appoint such a Com- 
mission as was contemplated by the terms 
of the Motion, and the interposition of an 
Address of the House of Commons to the 
Crown to appoint such a Commission, were 
no light measures to take. Such a course 
of proceeding was only adopted as an in- 
strument of reform where great evils and 
abuses were known to exist. But these 
Measures were not weapons to be called 
into everyday use for the mere purpose 
of gratifying a prurient curiosity or eluci- 
dating a favourite theory. Hon. Gentle- 
men might think it better for young men 
to be educated under professors than by 
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the aid of private tutors; but such ques- 
tions were more fit for discussion and 
decision elsewhere. They did not call fora 
Parliamentary Commission ; nor was such 
an instrument required—even if it could 
be properly applied—to examine into the 
revenues, discipline, and statutes of the 
Universities. ‘The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose had argued in favour of the Motion, 
upon the ground that if there were no 
abuses to correct in the Universities, why 
should the House refuse to appoint a Com- 
mission? He (the Chancellor of the [x- 
chequer) had heard the same argument 
applied in the case of individuals, He had 
heard it said, “ Put a man upon his trial, 
and if not guilty, you will prove his inno- 
cence.” But he was not of that opinion. 
The very fact of putting a man upon his trial 
implied a censure upon his conduct ; and it 
often happened that, although the inno- 
cence of the individual arraigned might be 
satisfactorily proved, the consequences of 
his accusation remained behind, and the 
world at large held him to have been 
culpable, solely because he had been put 
upon his trial, Such he had often observed 
to have been the effect upon the public 
mind with respect to the accusation and 
trial of individuals ; and how much more 
strongly did this apply to the two Univer- 
sities—how much more was it calculated 
to produce more serious consequences? It 
was no light matter to enter upon an 
inquiry such as that contemplated by 
the Motion, in places devoted to the edu- 
cation of young men. He believed that 
the same habits pervaded the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, as were prevalent in the 
establishment with which he was connect- 
ed ; but, at all events, he could speak with 
confidence, as far as the University of 
Cambridge was concerned, when he stated 
that such an inquiry as that which it was 
proposed by the Motion before the House 
to institute, would most materially inter- 
fere with the duties of the various profes- 
sors and teachers; would prevent the 
course of education from being regularly 
pursued; would beget differences of opinion, 
and raise controversies amongst the autho- 
rities of the University, first, as to the na- 
ture and legality of the inquiries; then, as to 
the propriety and expediency of the course 
of education pursued ; and, finally, would 
have the effect of throwing doubt upon the 
existing system, and unsettling every man 
| in the University, and rendering him unfit 





for the performance of his duties so long 
| ° ° ° 
| as the inquiry continued. If great abuses 
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had been imputed—if there had been a 
great misapplication of revenue—if an in- 
difference to the trust confided to them had 
been implied—if they saw that the Uni- 
versities sent forth nothing but ignorance 
and immorality into the land,—there 
might have been some more plausible 
ground for this course of proceeding— 
there might then have been some ground 
for suspending the course of education 
whilst inquiries were instituted ; but he 
did say, that in the absence of such im- 
putation (and no such imputation had 
been made—the contrary, indeed, had been 
implied by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose), it was no part of the duty of that 
House, or of the Government, to sanction 
an inquiry which could produce no ulti- 
mate useful result ; but which must pro- 
duce a great extent of immediate disar- 
rangement, the consequences of which 
would continue to be felt for a long series 
of years. It had been stated in the 


course of the debate, that the Universities 
were antiquated establishments ; that they 
had not kept pace with the spirit of the 
times; that they had taken no measures 
to adapt themselyes to the altered wauts 
of the community. 
tincily to deny the assertion. 


Je begged most dis- 
The hon. 
Member who had introduced the debate 
had read an extract from a work of the 
Dean of Ely, whose name he could never 
mention without the profoundesé respect 
and affection, to the effect that there were 
great objections to the existing statutes 
of the Universities, and to the mode in 
which oaths were administered with re- 
spect to the observance of the statutes ; 
but the hon. Gentleman, when bring- 
ing that indictment (sv to speak) against 
the Universities, and stating the opi- 
nions of a distinguished man with respect 
to the state of things that existed in 
the Universities, might, in candour, have 
added what he thought could not have 
been unknown to the hon. Gentleman, that 
the objections raised by the Dean of 
Ely had, with the consent of the Crown 
and the approbation of the visitors, been 
since that time removed. ‘The hon. Gen- 
tleman also must have known that the 
oaths that were taken at the University 
had, by a decree of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity, been abandoned in mos: instances ; 
and parties were now only required to affirm 
that they would subject themselves to the 
statutes, or that they would submit pa- 
tiently to the penalties which the statutes 
imposed ; a declaration harmless in itself, 
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and one which, he maintained, was ne. 
cessary to insure the proper obedience 
of those who went to study at that 
seat of learning. As regarded the im. 
provement of these institutions, the pledge 
that had been given ten years ago by the 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge 
in the House of Lords, had been to q 
great extent fulfilled, and was in the course 
of fulfilment in the colleges, the statutes 
of which had not yet been revised ; for it 
was known to every one connected with 
that University that the statutes of the 
several colleges not yet revised, were in the 
course of revision, and that they would 
at no distant period be placed on a footing 
(concurrently with the consent of the 
Crown and the approbation of the visitors) 
which would remove from them the objec. 
tions which had at a former period been 
urged against them. But the hon. Member 
for Waterford (Mr. Wyse) doubted whe. 
ther the Universities kept pace in know. 
ledge and science with the progress of 
the age; and said that in earlier times 
the colleges were places where children 
were sent for the elementary portion of 
their education, as well as for the study 
of the higher walks of science ; but if’ 
the hon. Gentleman had had a greater 
knowledge of the Universities, he would 
have seen that so far from adhering 
to that elementary system uf education— 
so far from continuing the use of those 
particular works which, by the original 
statutes, were ordered to be read in 
the different classes, the colleges had 
enlarged their sphere, and had em 
braced a circle of knowledge commen- 
surate with the improved science of the 
age, and with the extended knowledge 
of literature throughout Europe and the 
world, It had been said in the course 
of the debate, as it had been said bes 
fore, that a classical and mathematical edu- 
cation was not the object to which the 
minds of youth should be confined during 
the time that they were going through the 
University course. That was, with some 
persons, a popular argument ; but it was 
an extremely disputable point, and one 
which he did not think it was possible 
properly to discuss in that House; he 
feared that if the House were to attempt 
to lay down by law what was absolutely 
the best practical system of education, they 
might not be very successful. Mr. Whe- 
well, the present learned Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, had, with great 
ability, laid it down in a work which he 
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had published upon this subject, that 
there were the best reasons for limiting 
the early instruction of youth to the ac- 
uirement of means which might hereafter 
enable them tu bring forth fruit, in pre- 
ference to diverting the mind at an early 

to that variety of science enumerated 
by the hon. Member for Waterford as 
the necessary object of an University edu- 
cation. {nto that subject, however, he did 
not feel himself then bound to inquire ; 
neither did he think it necessary to the 
discussion of the present question. What 
were they, as rational men, to look to 
in judging of the system of education 
at present pursued? They were not to 
regard what was done in the particular 
lecture-room of this or of that college; 
but if they acted upon any intelligible 
principle, they must look to the effect 
of the system upon the individuals 
who came from the Universities, and who 
entered on different professions in this 
country. Let them lovk at the young 
men who went forth from the Universities 
in the clerical profession ; let them see how 
they perfurmed the duties of their calling 
—how they undertuok the task of admi- 
nistering tu the relief and comforts of the 
poor—how they enlightened those amongst 
whom it was their lot to be placed—and 
how in their station they rendered them- 
selves useful in the highest degree. Let 
them take University men in other sta- 
tions of life—the law, for example; and 
let them see how they rose there. ‘The men 
who had attained the highest honours at 
the bar were the men who attained the 
highest honours at the University. It had 
been said by one hon. Gentleman that 
college honours were only useful as a means 
of temporary favour amongst a man’s con- 
temporaries, and that they produced no 
ultimate good. How did it stand with 
respect to the Judges and the Bar at this 
moment? The Lord Chancellor wassecond 
wrangler—he achieved high honours at the 
University—he has obtained high honours 
in political and legal life; Lord Lang- 
dale, the present Master of the Rolls, was 
4 senior wrangler at Cambridge ; Sir F. 
Pollock, senior wrangler; Chief Justice 
Tindal, a wrangler; Sir L. Shadwell, 
senior wrangler ; Baron Alderson, senior 
wrangler; Mr. Justice Maule, also senior 
wrangler; Baron Parke, and Mr. Justice 
Coltman, both wranglers; all of them 
Men attaining to distinction, both in 
classics and in science, at the Universi- 
ties, and marching at once straight for. 
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ward to the head of their profession, on 
emerging from that school which they were 
now told rendered men unfit for the or- 
dinary occupations of life. But it had 
been said that in science and in _his- 
tory we had no men to be compared with 
the scientific, literary, and historical men 
of other times. He might in answer to 
that refer at once to Mr. Hallam, who had 
been alluded to by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Oxford, as an instance of a 
man who, as an historian, would stand 
comparison with the members of any Uni- 
versity, or with any man not a member of 
a University. He did not speak dispa- 
ragingly of Mr. Bailey, or of Mr. Mill, to 
whom the hon. Gentleman had referred ; 
but he did say that the Universities had 
sent forth many men as able and as 
distinguished. Take the line of science 
—where would they find men to rank 
with Sir John Herschell and Mr. 
Airey? He would put it to any man, 
where were superior men to be found 
in any University, on the Continent or 
elsewhere? if he were tu read the whole 
list of literary men, he shvuld only 
fatigue the House with the number; but 
he might add to Mr. Fallam, Dr. 
Thirlwall, the present Bishop of St. 
David’s, Mr. Merivale, Dr. Caisford, Mr. 
Donaldson, the Bishop of London, and the 
Bishop of Gloucester—eminent alike as di- 
vines, and for their knowledge of the learned 
languages. And was he then to admit 
that the Universities did not send forth 
men eminent and distinguished in their 
respective walks of life, or that they were 
to be made the subject of distrust on ac- 
count of the insufficient manner in which 
they discharged their duties? In reference 
to men distinguished for science, he could 
not refrain from naming Professor Sedgwick 
and Professor Buckland ; names as eminent 
—he might say more eminent—than any 
that could be found in their particular 
branch on the Continent. He might, in- 
decd, sum up all as to our non-ad- 
vancement in the contemporary litera- 
ture of the age, by naming the present 
Master of Trinity, Mr. Whewell, who had 
given to the world a work upon philosophy 
which would raise him to the highest 
point of eminence amongst men of science, 
and which would elevate him, if not above, 
at least to a level, with those illustrious 
individuals to whom he had referred. With 
respect next to the particular question, 
whether the tutorial or the professorial 
system were preferable, whether the Enge 
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lish or the German were the better ?—in 
England, University education partook in 
some degree of domestic tuition. The 
conduct and morals of the young men were 
watched, their habits were observed. In 
Germany, the case was different. In- 
dividuals thrown into a University chose 
what professors they would attend, and 
attended or not, as best suited their fancy. 
There was not, in fact, that degree of con- 
trol exercised there that existed in our 
Universities; there was not that superin- 
tendence which he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) maintained was essential to 
the good government of youth, and which, 
independent of literary purposes, was ne- 
cessary to make them good members of 
society. He should have felt a delicacy in 
depending solely upon his own judgment 
with reference to Germany. He preferred 
trusting to a work of Professor Robinson, 
who was well able to give an honest and 
independent opinion upon this subject. 
Professor Robinson said, in his Concise 
View of Education in the German Univer- 
sities ¢— 


“Tf we look now for a moment at the ac- 
tual state and character of the German Uni- 
versities, we shall find, along with all their 
vast and acknowledged advantages, several 
great and prominent evils, some of which 
have crept gradually into practice, and are 
susceptible of correction, while others are 
inherent in the system itself. Of the former 
kind is the want of personal intercourse be- 
tween the professors and students. As a 
general tact, most of the professors have no 
intercourse whatever with their pupils except 
in the lecture-rooms. ‘They take no interest 
in them any further than to induce them, if 
possible, to attend their own lectures, and 
thus obtain the fee; but do not take the trou- 
ble to inquire whether a young man properly 
improves his time, nor whether he has chosen 
the best course of study, or the best means to 
help him forward in his progress, Any pa 
rental interest in a young man, or watch over 
his moral development, is a thing, generally 
speaking, entirely unknown. Individual pro- 
fessors do, indeed, occasionally invite a few 
of their own particular pupils to their houses, 
but rather as a matter of ceremony than out 
of any regard to their moral or intellectual 
culture.” 


But any parental interest or any watch 
over the morals of the students were en- 


tirely unknown. That was, he admitted 
with this Gentleman, a great evil, and it 
would attend the system which hon. Gen- 
tlemen would, if they had the will, intro- 
duce. Whatever defects there might be in 
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the English Universities, he thought that 
the continuance of something like pa. 
rental control was not a ground on which 
the House would call upon the Crown to 
issue a Commission for the purpose of in. 
quiring into the state of the Universities 
The hon. Gentleman had stated that with 
respect to medical men the English Uni. 
versities were miserably deficient. He 
said, if they looked to Cambridge and Ox. 
ford there were only 12 degrees granted 
to doctors in physic, while at the University 
of London, 120 degrees of doctor in physic 
were granted during the same time. He 
must observe, however, that the number of 
degrees conferred afforded no very accurate 
test of the eminence of the men who re. 
ceived them. He doubted whether it was 
best that an University should liberally 
grant degrees to medical men, rather than 
restrict them to those who should be in every 
way qualified. This at least he could say, 
that the physician who was the most emi- 
nent medical man of the present day, was a 
member of the University of Cambridge— 
he referred to Dr. Chambers, with respect 
to whom every one admitted, that if the 
University had conferred a degree on him 
alone, it could successfully maintain its 
claim of not sending forth a person who 
was not in every way qualified to main- 
tain the reputation of his country. The 
hon. Member for Maidstone had referred 
to other topics which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Weymouth had brought forward; 
surely they were not subjects which 
would influence the House to ask for s0 
solemn a proceeding as the issue of a Com- 
missicn. Was it enough to say that there 
was a distinction in favour of noblemen, 
and that they sat at a higher table in the 
hall ; or was it any accusation that in this 
early stage of life, and in the Universities, 
noblemen should receive that respect and 
precedence which their birth entitled them 
to in every other society ? Surely it was not 
inconsistent with decorum that this respect 
should not be withheld from those who were 
entitled to it. Although, however, there 
might be a distinction of rank maintained im 
the University, that did not separate the 
highest from the lowest ; and for himself he 
was proud to say, that he had communica 
tion with men of all ranks, and that amongst 
the lower were those for whom he entel 
tained the sincerest friendship and regarl, 
and to whose acquaintance at the University 
he looked back with the sincerest pleasure. 
When the hon. Gentleman said that it had 
been the custom for the sizars to perform 
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menial offices, and to wait upon those who 
had higher rank and station, but not supe- 
rior knowledge, he only so far afforded an 
argument against inquiry, since the Univer- 
sities had themselves kept pace with the 
spirit of the age, and had discarded usages 
which had been, in earlier times, common 
to them as well as to other societies. The 
last topic to which the hon. Gentleman had 
adverted as an argument for requiring the 
interposition of the House, and on which 
the hon, Member for Montrose principally 
insisted was, that similar inquiries had 
been made into the Scottish Universities ; 
and, therefore, said he, because, with re- 
spect to the Scottish Universities, which 
were then in a very defective state, the 
Crown had issued a Commission here, it 
ought to issue one to inquire into the Eng- 
lish Universities, where no defects exist. 
He said, however, that the circumstances 
were entirely different in the two cases. 
In the case of the Scotch Universities, a 
Commission was needed: abuses had pre- 
viously existed ; inquiry had been sought 
for by the Universities, and had led to 
reforms and improvements. It was then 
said that they ought to issue a Commission, 
because no religious test ought to be applied 
in the Universities. That had been a 
question of frequent discussion, and he had 
more than once expressed his opinion upon 
it He said, again, with respect to the 
University with which he was connected, 
that there was no restriction of education 
to persons of any creed, provided the party 
would conform to the rules for education 
laid down in the University. It was true 
that there was a religious test applied on 
taking that degree, which would enable the 
individual to become a governing Member 
of the Church ; and it was then required 
that, in addition to the pledge of loyalty 
tothe State, he should give a pledge that 
he did conform to the doctrines of the 
established religion of the country. 
This did not prevent young men, de- 
sirous of obtaining education, from con- 
forming to the regulations of the place; 
there were many who did so conform, 
and had all the benefit which an Univer- 
sity education could supply. After the 
discussions that had taken place on this 
subject, he did not think it becoming in 
him to detain the House by entering into 
further details upon particular points. He 
temained of the opinion he had before ex- 
Pressed, that the hon. Gentleman had 
made out no case for any interference, or 
for the course of proceeding he recom- 
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mended ; he was calling forth the extreme 
power of the constitution, and could not 
hope to do more than gratify individual 
curiosity ; and such a proceeding was nei- 
ther politic with regard to the country, 
nor respectful towards the Universities. 
It was interfering with the course of edu- 
cation as at present conducted: he had 
shown that it was conducted faithfully, 
and that the results were good. The course 
now proposed would only lead to bickering 
in the Universities, and to disputes out of 
them : it would suspend useful progress, and 
the result would be the same as the former 
ill-judged Commission, which was admitted 
by the parties themselves to have produced 
evil rather than good. 

Viscount Palmerston would say a few 
words before voting for the Motion of his 
hon. Friend; and if any person in that 
House had been convinced by the able and 
eloquent speech of his hon. Friend, he did 
not think that conviction would be shaken 
by the speech they had just heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, because he was bound to 
say that the speech, especially in the part 
refusing inquiry, both in its argument and 
its line of topics, carried him back to the 
happy period when they were members of 
the debating society in their University, 
and when in their speculative society they 
were discussing a question which could lead 
to no practical result, as it could in a body 
like the House of Commons. The right 
hon. Gentleman went into an argument 
against a Commission which would be a bar 
to any inquiry. If the argument had come 
from the hon. and gallant Member for 
Lineoln, who had an intuitive aversion to 
every Commission, it would be perfectly 
consistent and intelligent; but an argument 
so stout against any inquiry coming from 
the Member of a Government which had 
not abstained from all inquiry, but had 
issued Commissions, and might probably 
issue others, did not seem to be an argu- 
ment which was likely to carry much 
weight. It was not on the ground of cen- 
sure by issuing a Commission that he voted 
for his hon. Friend’s Motion. He implied 
no blame ; he implied no breach of trust ; 
he would not, on the other hand, deny the 
great merit, neither would he diminish the 
value of these institutions; he had no 
doubt that the system of education had 
been attended by great and important bene- 
fits, and that it had produced to the State 
many great and eminent men. With re- 
gard to the profession of the law in parti- 
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cular, he and the right hon. Gentleman 
had the honour to belong to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, which was justly proud 
that the results of the mental discipline 
there, and the severe studies of mathematics, 
and the exact sciences, had produced such 
results in the law. But it was not enough 
to say that a great institution like the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge had produced a great 
number of able and distinguished men ; and 
if it could be assumed that the system of 
education was capable of improvement, it 
was no reflection that a Commission should 
issue which might lead to an improvement 
in the system at present existing. The 
right hon. Gentleman admitted that great 
improvements had been made ; yet if a Mo- 
tion had been brought forward previously 
to their being made, he would venture to 
say that it would have been met by 
the same arguments as were now used. 
The only argument against his hon. Friend’s 
Motion was, that the Universities contained 
within themselves the power, and that they 
had the disposition, to make all such im- 
provements as a Commission would suggest. 
Without making any reflection, he doubted 
in the first place whether they had the 
power, and in the next whether it could be 
expected that they should find in them the 
disposition. Men brought up in one system, 
when they were called upon to act with re- 
spect to it, had their minds accustomed to 
the particular state of things which existed ; 
and it could not be expected that men in 
their situation should view things in the 
same light as persons unconnected with the 
institution, and of different creeds. There- 
fore, with every disposition in the leading 
men of the Universities to make any im- 
provements in their power, it was quite im- 
possible in the nature of men that they 
should bring to the examination of the 
question the same impartial and unin- 
fluenced view as Commissioners appointed 
by the Crown and by Parliament. With- 


out imputing any blame to the Univer- | 


sities, and with every disposition to give 
them credit for the merit to which they 
were justly entitled, he thought his hon. 
Friend ought to succeed in the Motion he 
had proposed to the House. He would 
venture to say, moreover, that some of the 
most distinguished men in the University 
of Cambridge, to which he had the honour 
to belong—he could not speak of Oxford 
—were of opinion that inquiry would be 
advantageous to the Universities them- 
selves. The right hon. Gentleman said he 


would not discuss the relative merits of 
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professorial and tutorial education; but, 
that if one particular system was not suc. 
cessful, he would give due consideration to 
the advantages that might arise from ano. 
ther. That was an argument why a Com. 
mission should be appointed ; because Com. 
missioners, coming to the inquiry without 
habitual prejudices, would be able to enter 
into those discussions for carrying on which 
the right hon. Gentleman said that Par. 
liament was not fitted, and which could not 
be carried on impartially in the Univer. 
sities. The last point which the right hon, 
Gentleman referred to, also formed a 
ground—and a strong ground—why a Com. 
mission should be appointed—he meant the 
expediency of inquiring whether you could 
not extend more amply to persons of dif. 
ferent religious persuasions the means of 
attaining not only the education, but the 
honours of the Universities. It was very 
well to say that the doors of the Uni- 
versities were open to all who wished to 
go through the course of study adopted in 
these Universities, and that no test was 
imposed with regard to religion. But he 


would ask, why were not the honours, 
which were an incentive to study, open to 
all? It was a fallacy to say that you ad. 
mitted Dissenters to all the benefits of the 
system of education pursued in the Unis 


versities, if you debarred them from obtain 
ing those honours which were the impel- 
ling cause to exertion and study. Then, 
again, if they considered University educa 
tion in the light in which the right hon. 
Gentleman had adverted to it ~as a means 
of cementing friendships which were to 
last for life, and of bringing together per- 
sons from different branches of society, and 
producing that equality which the acciden- 
tal circumstances of birth and social posi- 
tion did not favour—considering the que 
tion in that light, he would ask could any- 
thing be more beneficial for the social inter 
ests of the country than so to arrange your 
plan of education, that persons of all reli- 
gions might assemble and associate to 
gether, and thus form and establish friend 
ships calculated to extinguish all the bitter- 
ness of religious distinction, and which the 
future circumstances of life could never 
destroy ? Upon that ground also he con- 
ceived that his hon. Friend had made 
out a case which had not been in the least 
degree shaken by what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman ; and without 
detaining the House longer, he would 
merely say, that he should support the 
Motion. 
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The House divided: — Ayes 82; Noes 


143 :—Majority 61. 
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Drummond, H. H. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
East, J. B. 

Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Entwisle, W. 
Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Feilden, W. 
Filmer, Sir E, 
Ffolliott, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Forman, T. S. 
Fremantle, rt. hn.SirT. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E, 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goring, C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hn, Sir J. 
Greenall, P. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct, 
Hale, R. B. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Holmes, hn. W. A’C, 
Hope, G. W. 
Hornby, J. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hussey, A. 
Hussey, T. 

Irton, S, 

Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jones, Capt. 
Knight, F. W. 
Law, hon, C, E. 
Lawson, A. 

Lefroy, A. 

Lennox, Lord A. 
Liddell, hon. H. T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
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Lockhart, W. 
Long, W, 
Lowther, Sir J. H, 
Lowther, hon, Col. 
Lyall, G. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackinnon, W, A. 
Maclean, D, 
McGeachy, F. A. 
McNeill, D. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Masterman, J. 
Morgan, O. 
Neeld, J. 
Neeld, J. 
Neville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J, 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Oswald, A. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Polhill, F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Round, C, G. 
Russell, J. D. W. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, rt. hn. T. B. C. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stuart, H. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Waddington, H, S. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Hope, A. 


Srarvte Lasovr (Scorzanp).] Mr. 
Home Drummond moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to amend the laws concerning 
Highways, Bridges, and Ferries in Scot- 
land, and the making and maintaining 
thereof by Statute Service and the conver- 
sion of Statute Service into money. He 
said, he had no intention to supersede the 
Local Acts. The circumstances of different 
countries were so different, that the same 
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regulations could not apply to all; but in , bloodshed, still the contests were not with. 
many particulars, such as matters of police, | out their perils and inconveniences. 

uniformity might be introduced without! Mr. Hume replied, that all he wanted 
much difference of opinion. He had no | wassuch a return as had been made twenty. 
desire, however, to raise any discussion | four years ago, the whole of which did not 
merely for the sake of uniformity; but | more than fill a single sheet of paper. When 
there were one or two points to which | he had obtained his information, he would 
he attached considerable importance, and | decide what course he would take upon it, 
to which he wished to direct the attention; Mr. Craven Berkeley agreed with the 
of the House. Gentlemen connected with | hon. and gallant Colonel opposite, that 
Scotland knew that the highways were for- | every information received respecting the 
merly mude and maintained in a great | proceedings and arrangements of those gal. 
measure by compulsory labour. In former | lant corps would redound to their honour 
times this was probably the only mode by | and glory. But he wished to ask the right 
which the object could be accomplished ;| hon. Gentleman the War Secretary whe. 
but now that labour has been commuted | ther he (Mr. S. Herbert) had any objection 
into a pecuniary tax, he thought it highly | to lay on the Table a copy of a certain war. 
inexpedient that such a tax should be levied | rant lately issued from the Horse Guards? 
from persons who have no taxable pro- | If his information were right, the two regi. 
perty. From many persons now liable, it | ments of Life Guards had, in the issue of 
is impossible to levy it. The tax is par- | the warrant in question, been ill treated 
tially levied, and sometimes those who are | by the authorities of the Horse Guards. 
not the most necessitous escape. It is, | It appeared that the Royal Regiment of 
therefore, unjustly levied ; and the collec- ! Horse Guards Blue were in a state of debt; 


tion is attended with very considerable ex- | and that, in consequence of this, the au- 
pense, and in some places is hardly con- | thorities at the Horse Guards had ordered 
sistent with the peace of the country. He | a portion of the allowances of the two re. 


proposed, therefore, to exempt all persons | giments of Life Guards for remounting, 
from payment who are not proprietors or | equipage, &c., to be given to the Blues, 
occupiers of houses rented or valued at 51. | It surely was not fair to the commanding 
officers of the Life Guards that the allow. 


Regiments. 


yearly. He should also propose to pro- | 
hibit the recovery of arrears after the year | ances of their regiments should be taken 
| 


for which the assessment is made, and to} away to be handed over to a regiment 
make some other regulations, with the! which had got itself into debt. He might 
detail of which he did not wish to trouble | be told that the Blues received less when 
the House at present. Time would be | stationed in London than the Life Guards 
allowed for the Bill to go to Scotland for | did—but let them look at the difference 
consideration, and he would not move! in the cost of clothing. He had seen a 
for the Committee until the sentiments of | whole year’s clothing of a regiment of Life 
the meetings of the 30th of April next | Guards spoilt in one day’s review, or by 
were known. one day’s attendance at one of Her Mi 

Leave given. Bill brought in and read | jesty’s drawing-rooms. Another matter 
a first time. that would press bard on the Life Guards 
was the expenses of the two bands, here- 
tofore defrayed from the regimental funds, 


Expense or Reciments.] Mr. Hume 
which were to be thrown upon the officers. 


moved for various Returns to illustrate the 


cost of the Guards and other regiments. 
Colonel Sibthorp complained of the vo- 
luminous nature of the returns, and of the 
expense to which they would put the 
country. He was sure that the various 
corps of the Army affected by the Mo- 
tion need not fear any species of publicity; 
but he wished to know on what grounds 
the Motion was made, and whether any 
and what ulterior proceeding was intended 
when the information was obtained. He 
had himself been long in Her Majesty’s 
service, though now separated from it, and 
engaged in a career of less glory and 


This expense was 3500. per year, a paltry 
sum to the public, but of very great im- 
portance to the officers of the regiments. 
Considering the great expenses of theit 
clothing and accoutrements, and that the 
Colonels of both regiments would allow 
the officers to ride only black horses, it Was 
| really unfair to cast this burden on them. 
| He had nothing to say against these paltry 
| arrangements, if it were the Houses de- 
termination to deprive Her Majesty of & 
corps that was the pride of the Servite, 
and the admiration of every foreigner ¥2 
came to visit the shores of England. But 
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ifit were not their determination to re- 
move from Her Majesty that proper pomp 
by which her people liked to see her sur- 
rounded when making her appearance on 
public occasions, he must protest, in the 
first place, against the unfairness of trans- 
ferring part of the emoluments of the 
Guards toa regiment that had got itself 
jnto debt; and he protested, secondly, 
against the false and paltry economy of 
making the Life Guards’ officers pay the 
band that were in attendance every other 
week on Her Majesty, and formed part of 
that decent and proper pomp that ought to 
surround her. 

Mr. 8. Herbert was willing and anxious 
to give every information as to the relative 
cost of the Guards and of the regiments 
of the Line. He admitted that the Guards 
were somewhat more expensive, and he 
should be quite ready to defend that addi- 
tional expense—for he agreed that it was 
right that Her Majesty’s body-guard should 
be composed of troops whose appearance 
and accoutrements were fitted for the 
decent pomp of state. The hon.and gallant 
Gentleman who had last spoken had rather 
overstated the loss that would accrue to the 
two regiments of Life Guards by the new 
arrangements. It was true that the allow- 
ance hitherto made to the Blues for clothing 
was not sufficient ; it was not true that the 
pecuniary embarrassment of theregiment had 
been caused by mismanagement. He, asa 
civilian, was scarcely enabled to express an 
opinion on the detail question ; but the new 
arrangements had been made by the Board, 
which was composed of general officers, and 
whothought that the allowance to the Blues 
was insufficient, and that given to the Life 
Guards more than enough. It had also the 
authority and sanction of Sir H. Hardinge 
and of the Commander-in-Chief ; and he 
(Mr. Herbert) could not think that there 
was a ground to complain of ill-usage on 
this score~on the score, he meant, of the 
warrant alluded to by the hon. Gentleman, 
and directing part of the Life Guards’ allow- 
ances to be issued to the Blues. With re- 
up tothe loss that would be sustained by 

¢ officers of the Life Guards through de- 
fraying the expenses of the band, it would 
Mm reality amount to only 1301. yearly for 
each regiment, and this would scarcely be 
felt from an income of several thousands. 
He doubted not that the ability, the li- 
berality, and independence of the Life 

uards’ officers would prevent these small 
matters from causing any inconvenience 
to their regiments, while the Blues weuld 
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derive great advantage from the arrange- 
ments. 

Returns ordered. 

House adjourned at twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 11, 1845. 


Minutes.) Brixs, Public.—1* Mutiny; Glass Duties ; 
Marine Mutiny; Thames Navigation Debt; St. Asaph 
and Bangor and Manchester Dioceses. 

2*- Lands Clauses Consolidation ; Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation (Scotland) ; Railway Clauses Consolidation; Rail- 
way Clauses Consolidation (Scotland). 

5*- and passed :—Sugar Duties. 

Private.—2*. Sparrows Herne Road. 

Reported.—Birkenhead Company’s Docks. 

From Landowners and others of 

Idlicote, and an immense number of other places, for the 

Repeal of the Malt Tax.—From Wigan, for the better 

Observance of the Sabbath.—From Wesleyan Methodists 

of Thirsk, and numerous other Bodies and Congrega- 

tions, for the Suppression of Intemy By Bishop 
of Lichfield, and Earl Powis, from Clergy and others of 

Meiford, and several other places, against the Union of 

St. Asaph and Bangor.—By Earl Powis, from Clergy 

and others of Llansantffiaid-Glyn-Ceiriog, and numerous 

other places, against the Union of St Asaph and Bangor, 
but in favour of the Appointment of a Bishop to the See 
of Manchester.—By Earls Powis, Sefton, and Eglintoun, 

Bishops of Cashel, London, and Winchester, Marquesses 

of Normanby, and Lansdowne, and by Lords Kenyon 

and Denman, from Minister and Congregation of Bradford 

and an immense number of other places, against Increase 
of Grant to Maynooth.—By Bishop of Cashel, from Bal- 
lycaney, and several other places, for Encouragement of 

Schools in connexion with Church Education Society 

(Ireland).— From Guardians of Clutton Union, for Alter- 

ation of Poor Law Amendment Act.—By Earl Powis, 

from Ysceifiog, and several other places in Wales, for the 

Establishment of Local Courts, and that the Judges to be 

appointed to said Courts may be required to have a know- 

ledge of the Welsh Language.—By Lord Lyttleton, from 

Guardians of Bromsgrove and Luton Unions, for Alter- 

ation of Law relating to the Rating of Small Tenements. 

—By Duke of Hamilton, and Earl of Eglintoun, from 

County of Lanark, against any Alteration in the present 

system of Banking (Scotland),—From South Shields, for 

adopting Measures for the Prevention of Accidents on 

Railways, and to provide compensation in cases of Death. 

—From Presbyteries of Hamilton, and 3 other places, 

for Improving the Condition of Schoolmasters (Scotland). 

—By Earl of Haddington, from County of East Lothian, 

for Alteration of Game Laws.—By Bishops of Ripon, 

Winchester, and London, from Ventnor, and several other 

places, for the better regulation of Beer Houses, especially 

on the Sabbath.—From Parish of Saint Mary-le-bone, for 

Inquiry touching the Care and Management of Lunatics.— 

From Baptists of Bradford, for the Severance of Church 

and State.—By Lord Monteagle, from Directors of 

Chamber of Commerce at Manchester, against the Sugar 

Duties Bill. 








Maynootn.] Earl Powis having pre- 
sented eighteen Petitions against the in- 
creased Grant to Maynooth, 

The Marquess of Normanby wished to 
ask whether these latter petitions could be 
received consistently with the Orders of the 
House. He believed it was not the prac- 
tice of their Lordships’ House to receive 
petitions on a measure yet pending before 
the other House. It was of little import- 
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ance which way the point was decided ; 
but it was desirable to have a rule laid 
down upon it, as there were a great many 
petitions upen the subject. Having the 
misfortune to differ from the petitioners, 
he was the more anxious not to be sup- 
posed unwilling to present those intrusted 
to him; but he really had not brought 
them down, supposing it premature. 

The Duke of Wellington said, there was 
no Order of the House; but the practice 
was, not to receive petitions against a par- 
ticular Bill till it was before their Lord- 
ships. Petitions, however, against a prin- 
ciple, or generally against any measure of 
a certain description, might be presented. 

Lord Brougham said, the noble Duke 
had stated the practice accurately, as he 
always did. 

The Marquess of Normanby observed, 
that the petitions from the Wesleyans 
were certainly against the measure intro- 
duced by Government in the other House. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury (who was sit- 
ting as Speaker till the arrival of the Lord 
Chancellor) said, that a rule of the House 
forbad the presentation of petitions against 
a particular measure while it was under 
discussion in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, on the principle that before it 
reached their Lordships’ House the Bill 
might be very materially altered. The 
rule did not apply to petitions praying 
generally against “any further grant” to 
Maynooth, but only to those whose prayer 
was directed to the particular grant which 
the measure of the Government contem- 
plated. 

The Earl of Wicklow did not wish the 
practice to be altered; but as this wasa 
common subject, and there had been peti- 
tions every Session against any further 
grant to Maynooth, they ought still to be re- 
ceived, unless they made express reference 
to the Bill. 

Lord Campbell remarked that, knowing 
nothing yet of that Bill, the House ought 
not to receive petitions against it. 

Lord Stanley said, the petitions from 
the Wesleyans were all verbatim the same ; 
but, though they referred to the Bill, their 
prayer was, not that the House would 
reject it, but would not consent to any 
increase of the endowment of Maynooth. 
These appeared to be admissible. 

Tord Brougham said, that the words 
were these :—‘ Believing the propesal 
made by Her Majesty’s Government for 
increased public support to the College of 
Maynooth to involve the whole question 
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of a national endowment of Popery, ang 
regarding it as an important step towards 
the full establishment of the Romish 
Church in Ireland ;” and then the prayer 
was, “that the House would not consent 
to any measure fraught with such peri. 
cious consequences.” Then here was ano. 
ther of their reasons :—‘ That they are 
convinced the doctrines of the Romish 
Church are opposed to the interests of 
society and the welfare of immortal souls; 
and that they regard any such support as 
calculated to bring down the displeasure of 
Almighty God upon this country.” Such 
was their argument; he thought it most 
absurd and untenable—one of the most 
absurd and untenable he ever in all his 
existence heard ; but the petitioners hada 
perfect right to hold that opinion, and to 
petition the House on this ground to reject, 
not any particular measure, but generally 





any measure fraught, as they held, with 
such consequences. 
| Subject at an end. 


Sucar Duties Bitu.] The Earl of 
Dalhousie, in moving the Third Reading 
of the Sugar Duties Bill, said that he had 
to direct their Lordships’ attention toa 
subject which had been for so many yeats 
annually discussed in one or other of the 
Houses of Parliament, and which had been 
so recently debated in that House, that he 
would occupy their attention for as short 
a timeas possible. He would confine him- 
self to a statement of the reasons which 
had induced Her Majesty s Government to 
introduce this Bill, to the object of the Bill 
itself, and to the mode in which it was 
proposed to carry that object into effect. It 
would be in the recoliection of their Lord- 
ships that the Bill of last Session imposing 
duties upon sugar differed in many impor- 
tant particulars from the Bills that had 
been annually laid before Parliament ; and 
in introducing that Bill he had said, that 
looking at the state of the sugar trade, and 
at the state of the country itself, it was 
deemed tire duty of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to adopt some measure for a supply 
of sugar coming from foreign countries; 
for though the supply of sugar from India 
and the Mauritius had of late years m- 
creased, yet it had not increased in propor 
tion to the falling off in sugar, the produce of 
the West India Colonies. He had stated 
also, that during the year 1843 the supply 
had been only 204,000 tons, whilst the 
consumption had reached 202,000 tons; 
and it appeared to Government desirable 
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that they should not run the risk of find- 
ing the country in circumstances so dis- 
astrous as a still further falling off of 
supply, which would be followed by an 
enhancement of price which would be 
calamitous to the consumer. Instead, 
therefore, of limiting the supply to the 

roduce of British possessions, they had 

rovided a clause introducing sugar at a 
be rate of duty from those countries where 
sugar was raised by free labour ; and this 
provision was made with a due regard to 
two important points, namely, the countries 
whose produce would thereby be admitted, 
and the protection which should be reserved 
for British produce. He had also stated that 
these provisions should be taken as indica- 
tions of what might thereafter be expected 
when the subject should be reconsidered in 
connexion with the Property Tax. Their 
Lordships having given their consent to the 
continuance of the Property Tax for a fur- 
ther limited period of three years, he had 
now to ask their consent to a Bill which 
provided for the countries from which sugar 
should be imported, for the rates of duty 
imposed, and for the conditions under which 
it should be taken. By the Bill before 
their Lordships, sugars the produce of 
China, of Java, and of Manilla, the pro- 
duce of free labour, might be imported at 
acertain rate of duty on the production of 
acertificate from the Consul or other repre- 
sentative of the Government, containing a 
declaration that the sugar was the produce 
of free labour, accompanied by a declara- 
tion of the Consul of his belief that the 
statement was correct; and by other 
clauses it was provided that if it should be 
proved to the satisfaction of Her Majesty 
in Council that the sugar of other coun- 
tries was similarly produced, She might by 
order in Council make an order for the ad- 
mission of the sugar of those countries at 
the same rates of duty. The Bill further 
enacted, with respect to countries having 
reciprocity treaties, that the sugar there 
produced should be admitted on the same 
terms as the sugars of China, Java, and 
Manilla. Then with respect to the terms 
on which this produce should be admitted, 
if they intended that there should result 
from it an extension of our trade, it was ne- 
cessary that there should be a very consi- 
derable reduction of duty on sugar. It 
was therefore provided, that British double 
refined sugars, which formerly could only be 
Introduced at aduty of eight guineas, should 
for the future be introduced at a duty of 
one guinea, and that other refined sugar of 
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like produce should be introduced at a duty 
of 18s. 8d.; that the best clayed sugar, 
the produce of China, Java, aud Manilla, 
should pay a duty of 1/. 8s, per ewt., and 
brown and other sugar not being equal to 
white clayed at a duty of 1/. 3s. 4d. 
Hitherto sugars had been divided into re- 
fined and Muscovado ; but as it appeared 
that extensive improvements had been 
made in the manufacture of sugar, it was 
provided, that with respect to sugars the 
produce of British possessions, the duty on 
white clayed should be 16s. 4d., and on 
brown, or other sugars not equal in quality 
to white clayed, that the duty should be 14s.; 
whilst on all other foreign refined sugar the 
duty should remain at eight guineas, and 
on brown Muscovado, or clayed sugar, not 
being refined, at three guineas. The esti-« 
mate was, that these reduced duties would, 
in the year 1845-6, yield a revenue of 
3,916,000/., instead of a revenue of 
5,216,0001., afforded by the duties of 1844, 
leaving a deficiency in the amount of duty 
of 1,300,000/. He ought, however, before 
asking the House to give a third reading 
to this Bill, to advert to one or two of the 
principal objections which had been made 
to the measure during its progress through 
Parliament. It had been stated that, in 
order to justify the sacrifice of so large an 
amount of revenue, the Government was 
bound to show that there would accrue to 
the consumer a substantial benefit, and 
that, in addition to the encouragement 
they gave to the produce of our own Co. 
lonies, they should extend the trade with 
foreign countries. Now, he thought that 
he was in a position to show that these 
consequences would follow from this ma- 
terial reduction in duty. During the 
course of a late debate it had been stated 
by the noble Marquess opposite that the 
result would be of an insignificant nature, 
for the only relief to the consumer would 
be some 2s. a year. Undoubtedly 2s. a 
year was a small amount, but how far 
it was a relief depended upon the propor- 
tion which this sum should bear to the 
whole sum expended on the article during 
the year. Although the saving was 2s. 
only, yet 2s. in an expenditure of 8s. or 9s. 
was a great reduction ; the average con- 
sumption was only 17lbs. yearly, or, at 
the average prices of last year, about 2d. 
worth of sugar weekly per head, and the re- 
duction in price would be about id. on every 
2d., or one-fourth of the entire consump- 
tion. He had no doubt that the reduction 
of the duty on sugar would cheapen the 
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price of that necessary to the poor con- 
sumers, and that the result would be to in- 
crease the consumption very considerably, 
the ultimate consequence of which would 
be to recover the amount of duty sacrificed 
by the present Bill. In fact, experience 
proved that even a very small reduction 
in the price of sugar occurring in the usual 
course of fluctuation in price and supply, 
had always led to a great increase in the 
consumption. With respect to the diffi- 
culties that had been raised as to the 
classification of sugars, he had obtained 
some information on the subject since that 
part of the question had been discussed 
elsewhere, and he was able to state from 
those inquiries that a system of classifica- 
tion, of a somewhat similar description had 
been in operation in France, and no difli- 
culties had ever been experienced in plac- 
ing the proper and fair amount of duty 
on each quality of sugar. In America 
also sugars were classed under their sepa- 
rate qualities ; in Sweden also they were 
classed ; and in Java there were no less 
than eighteen different species of sugar 
distinctly classed. So that it might be 
very confidently expected if no difficulties 
in this respect had been found to impede 
the classification of sugars in Foreign 
countries, neither would such be found to 
operate prejudicially in this country. The 
noble Lord at the Table (Monteagle) had, 
however, urged on a former evening that 
the East India sugar- growers would suffer 
by this classification, in consequence of their 
produce being of a finer and better appear- 
ance, though not intrinsically or necessarily 
of a better or stronger quality than those 
imported from the British West Indies. 
With regard to this objection all he had 
to say was, that the system of classification 
had now been in operation for the space of 
five weeks, and it was found practically to 
work very well, and to create none of those 
unfair or unjust differences between the 
various sugars which were at first antici- 
pated. Another strong and plausible set of 
objections had been urged against the Bill, 
on the plea that it would covertly en- 
courage the introduction of slave-labour 
sugar, under reciprocity treaties, into 
Great Britain. He begged to remind the 
House that it was never claimed for the 
measure that it would exclude the produce 
of any State with which reciprocity treaties 
existed ; but what he did maintain was, 
that the sugar production of such States 
was so small, and its circumstances were 
such, as to leave uo danger of its coming 
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into bond fide competition with free-growy 
produce. From Venezuela, for instance 
about which so much noise had been made, 
the quantity imported had been only 97 
tons, and the quantity entered for cop. 
sumption only 11 tons. In that State, too, 
out of a population of 1,000,000, there 
were only 2,000 slaves, and slavery was 
in course of gradual extinction there, [t 
was absurd to suppose that slave-grown 
sugar could, to any considerable extent, be 
smuggled into England by being: first 
taken to Louisiana, and reshipped thence to 
this country. The planters there are too 
well protected to tolerate such a system ; 
the expense would be ruinous; and the 
best protection of all against the extension 
of such a smuggling trade was, that the 
United States really afforded a better 
market to this article than our own coun- 
try did; better remunerating prices were 
obtained in the United States, and both 
demand and prices were rising up the Mis. 
sissippi. In refusing to give facilities for 
the introduction of the produce of slave 
labour, Government had the authority of 
the noble Lords opposite ; for in 1839 and 
1840, the Members and Friends of the pre- 
sent Administration supported the late 
Government in its opposition to proposals 
for encouraging slave-produced sugar. 
Looking, again, to the many and costly 
sacrifices which, for a long series of years, 
we had made and were continuing to make 
for the abolition of the Slave Trade and of 
slavery, would it not be a strange instance 
of national inconsistency to take now a 
step that must give direct encouragement 
to slavery, by admitting the staple pro- 
duce of slavelabour? It would be grossly 
unjust, too, to the West Indies, after sub- 
jecting them to such losses by abolish- 
ing slavery—it would be grossly unjust 
to these Colonies at this time to bring 
the produce of slavery into competition 
with them. After all our sacrifices, our 
treaties, our professions, and exertions; 
and so long as this nation continues to 
give demonstrations of its anxiety to put 
down slavery, if we now began to give 
encouragement to the produce of that sys- 
tem, such a course would be ruinous to 
our character for sincerity of purpose. 
Other countries would, after such a course, 
disregard our remonstrances and treaties. 
They would say to England, “ Your acts 
give the lie to your professions ; and, worse 
still, you are attempting, by a shuffling 
evasion, to avoid the consequences of & 
policy which you have not the courage 
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openly to depart from. He entertained 
a sincere conviction that the effect of this 
measure would be to encourage and benefit 
the producers of sugar in the Colonies, 
belonging to the Crown; that it would 
stimulate production and increase con- 
sumption, extend trade and commerce, 
and operate materially for the benefit of all 
parties; and not the least of its recom- 
mendations was, that its direct, immediate, 
and peculiar effect would be to give consi- 
derable relief to that class of our popula- 
tion which stood most in need of sym- 
pathy, and to add in no inconsiderable de- 
gree to the rare and scanty comforts of the 
poor. He moved that the Bill be now read 
a third time. 

Earl Clarendon: Even if I were able, I 
should not be disposed to follow the noble 
Earl through the various details upon 
which he has entered in the course of his 
able and lucid speech ; for I feel how use- 
less it would be so to trespass upon your 


Lordships’ time with respect to a Bill | 
which this House cannot alter, and with | 
which, indeed, it would seem we have s0 | 


little concern, that it was not even thought 
worth while to print it for our information. 
Nevertheless, I am desirous of saying a few 
words upon what I think will be its prac- 


tical operation, as well as the principles it | 


involves ; for the more it is examined, the | 
more, in my opinion, it will be found ill | 
calculated to carry out the objects it pro- 


fesses to accomplish. Whoever has either 
looked at this Bill, or followed the state- 
ments of the noble Earl, must admit that we 
are now about to introduce new intricacies 
in our fiscal regulations, when the great 
desiderata are simplicity and the least pus- 
sible interruption to commercial transac- 
tions; and the result of this will be, an 
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notwithstanding the cunning devices for 
testing colour, and quality, and granula- 
tion, which the noble Earl informs us are 
to be applied by the Custom-house officers 
at a dozen different ports, upon sugar 
coming from a dozen different places, he 
will find there is little chance of doing 
equal justice between the Crown and the 
importer, or of losing as little revenue on 
the one hand, or of gaining as much on 
the other, as he appears so confidently to 
calculate upon. Is it possible to look for 
anything but confusion from the proposed 
method of collecting the duty upon an arti- 
cle of which there are in every Price Cur- 
rent such an enormous number of quota- 
tions? I have certainly never counted 
them, but I have heard them stated as 
high as seventy, besides intermediate 
prices, and the value is to be calculated 
by whiteness or freedom from impurity ; 
but Muscovado, or clayed, or even white 
clayed, are not terms which necessarily 
convey any tests of value. Some of the 
former are much more valuable than the 
latter, as they contain a vastly greater pro- 
portion of saccharine matter. The finest 
Muscovado of the Mauritius, for example, 
is worth 42s. 6d. per cwt., while the finest 
white clayed of Java is worth but 24s. 6d. ; 
yet, by the Bill as it originally stood, all 
the clayed were to be charged at the higher, 
and all the browns at the lower duty. 
It is true, as the noble Earl says, that the 
words “equal in quality to clayed sugar,” 
have been since introduced; but although 
that may do away with what was absurd 
and unjust, it will render the law more 
complex and undefined. It cannot be 
carried out with anything like justice upon 
sugar varying, as that of Java for in- 
stance, from 17s. 6d. to 24s. 6d., and these 


infinite variety of fraud: hardly a cargo | prices connected by links of quality varying 
of sugar will henceforward arrive, upon | from 3d. to 6d. per ewt. ; for there must be 
which the merchant will not be defrauded | some arbitrary point at which all above 
by the Revenue, or the Revenue by the | and all below will be chargeable with dif- 


merchant. 


I don’t mean to say this will! ferent rates of duty. This difference can 


always happen intentionally, but that it| have no relation to the relative intrinsic 


must be the practical operation of the Bill. 
The measure does not really satisfy the 
West Indian interest, for whose benefit it 
8 chiefly intended; for, however content 
they may be with the protection it affords 
them, they feel no confidence in its dura- 
tion, They will not venture to lay out 
capital, or to enter into engagements de- 
pendent upon the law your Lordships are 
now about to sanction, for they know that 
a further change will be the inevitable 
tesult of its coming into operation; and 





value of the various kinds: a sugar at 
21s. 6d., for example, is to be charged a 
duty of 23s. 4d., and a sugar only 6d. 
dearer, or 22s., is to be charged 28s. ; or, 
in other words, a sugar of intrinsic quality 
only 23d. better, is to be charged 20s. per 
ewt. higher ; and as this kind of variation 
must exist more or less with every quality, 
the duty will hardly ever be levied accord- 
ing to the real value, even supposing the 
utmost skill and honesty on the part of the 
Custom-house officers; and should those 
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qualities be wanting, the temptation to 
collusion between the officers and the 
merchants is enormous, and it is rendered 
still greater by the almost impossibility of 
detection. I will abstain, however, from 
entering further into these details, though 
they might be multiplied ad infinitum ; 
but I really believe, that if an accurate 
table could be drawn out of the mode in 
which these duties will operate upon the 
different places from which sugar is hence- 
forth to come—from Java, Mauritius, 
Manilla, Bengal, Bombay, and the West 
Indies—it would appear much more like a 
plan to protect each of these countries 
against the other, than a bond fide inten- 
tion of increasing the supply of an article 
which has now become one of the great 
necessaries of life among us. Yet it 
is by such a Bill as this that the Govern- 
ment, after many months, as it is said, of the 
most careful inquiry and anxious deliber- 
ation, propose to remedy the failure of their 
measure of last year—which measure, after 
fourteen nights’ debate, and the most ela- 
borate arguments and calculations to prove 
the abundant supply of free-labour sugar 
that might be expected, has produced, as 
we have just heard from the noble Earl 
eleven cwts. !—about the average stock of a 
retail grocer; and they now bring in a 
Bill which, in the opinion of all those af- 
fected by it, will be found impracticable in 
its operation, and productive of fraud and 
confusion. All those persons agree that the 
attempt to classify sugar in the manner 
proposed will be a signal failure; though, 
at the same time, they admit—and there 
can be no doubt of it—that the principle of 
an ad valorem duty is much the fairest and 
most equal, by causing the article to pay a 
greater or less duty, according to its greater 
or less value. But then, it must be practi- 
cable to impose it, and in order to be prac- 
ticable, you must have as many standards 
of quality as there are varieties of quality 
in the article. Now this was done with 
comparative facility as respects tea, when 
the East India Company possessed the mo- 
nopoly of that article, and the whole of the 
tea consumed in the country was sold by 
them at auction. The value was then clearly 
and publicly ascertained, and the duty was 
charged accordingly ; but when the trade 
was opened, however great the desire of 
the Government was to continue the same 
system of an ad valorem duty, and not- 
withstanding every effort to carry it on, it 
was found wholly impracticable to do so; 
there was no reliance to be placed upon 





anything approaching to uniformity of 
practice at the various ports, where te 
might henceforth be imported, or upon 
equal justice being done between the Reve. 
nue and the importer ; and it was thought 
better—liable to fewer difficulties—t 
adopt the uniform duty of 2s. 1d., objec. 
tionable though it be, and pressing as it 
does with very unequal severity upon the 
different qualities of tea, and taxing at the 
same rate the tea consumed by the richest 
and the poorest persons in the community, 
But the different qualities of tea are 
far less various, less liable to fraud, and 
more easy of discrimination, than those of 
sugar ; and yet it is proposed to adopt with 
repect to sugar a system which was un. 
avoidably, and at the wish even of the 
whole trade, abandoned as regards tea—to 
take a well-established failure as a model 
for imitation. Such a course can only be 
compared to that of increasing the duty on 
Irish spirits three years ago; an experi- 
ment over and over again tried, and in- 
variably found productive of increased 
crime and diminished revenue. But Her 
Majesty’s Government were resolved to see 
if the same causes would always produce 
the same effects ; and when they found that 
the predicted and not unnatural results fol- 
lowed, they retraced their steps—and the 
tax they put on, together with that on the 
exportation of coals, are among the best 
they have vet taken off. So it will be with 
the Sugar Duties now about to becomes 
temporary law; for before another year 
passes over our heads, the necessity for a 
fresh alteration in these duties will become 
as apparent and as imperative as it has 
been with regard to Irish spirits and to 
coals, as well as the Sugar Duties of last 
year, which, moreover, were not to have 
effect till the 10th of November last ; and 
the market has been truly for the last 
eight months thrown into a state of con- 
fusion and perplexity. And yet before a 
single ounce of sugar from Manilla, ot 
China, or Java, has reached this country, 
another system is introduced which must 
produce fresh confusion and the utmost 
uncertainty in all things except one, Viz, 
that the law cannot last ; while the Bill 
has been brought in at a period so ul 
expected and so unusual, that a very 
great amount of individual hardship will 
be inflicted—for the abatement of some 
of which, as regards drawbacks, the i0- 
tended sufferers owe no thanks to Het 
Majesty's Government, but are solely 
indebted to the ability and perseverance 
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with which their case was urged in the 
House of Commons ; for it was not until 
nearly the last night of the debate upon 
the question, and after the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, had declared that the Govern- 
ment were acting on a well-considered 
principle, and were determined not to 
vield, that the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government rose, 
and, with a noble indifference for the 
pledges of his Colleagues, consented to the 
act of justice of allowing a drawback 
upon the duty-paid sugar now in bond, 
and still under the locks of the Crown. 
Another hardship was also intended: the 
Government proposed that henceforth 
sugar should pay duty upon the original 
weight at the time of warehousing, thereby 
repealing an important Clause of the 
Warehousing Act of 1833, which estab- 
lishes a scale of allowance for deficiencies 
in weight arising from natural causes ; and 
this would have compelled the importers of 
West India sugar alone to pay annually 
120,000/. of duty upon sugar which had 
absolutely leaked or wasted, and had ceased 
to exist. This intention, however, after a 
similar process of resistance and concession, 
asin the case of the drawback, was also 
abandoned. But when we consider that, 
duty included, a sum of nearly 13,000,000/. 
a year is paid here for sugar, all these 
questions, affecting as they do the market 
of this great necessary of life, assume a 
very grave importance, and they prove 
with how very little caution and fore- 
sight this measure has been framed. The 
ground, however, upon which the noble 
Earl chiefly claims for it the support of 
your Lordships, is the one on which I most 
object to it; for this Bill, like the one of last 
year, is, in my opinion, discreditable to our 
national character, and it must in the eyes 
of the whole world place the stamp of 
hypocrisy upon our legislation. Is there 
any one human being who will think us 
sincere in prohibiting Brazilian sugar, be- 
cause it is produced by slave labour, when 
at the very time we introduced this distinc- 
tion last year between sugar the produce of 
free and of slave labour, we took off 25 
per cent. of the duties upon Brazilian 
coffee, which constitutes three-fifths of the 
exports from that country, and js, as far as 
{uantity is concerned, a much more import- 
ant production than sugar; and when we 
actually levy between three and four mil- 
lions of revenue upon the slave-grown to- 
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bacco from America; when the Govern- 
ment, most wisely and properly, takes off 
all duty from the 500,000,000 Ibs. of slave- 
produced cotton which we consume; and 
when the First Minister of the country de- 
clares that we must under our Treaty obli- 
gations receive all the slave-grown sugar 
that may be sent us from Louisiana. The 
noble Earl contends that the Americans 
cannot produce enough for their own con- 
sumption, and that they already import 
largely ; but supposing they export to us 
all their own slave-grown sugar, and allow 
a drawback upon it equal to the amount of 
duty leviable upon a like quantity of Cuba 
sugar (and we ourselves afford them a pre- 
cedent for such a course by our own Grind- 
ing Act), the noble Earl knows we cannot 
refuse it, or any quantity of Cuba sugar 
they may choose to send us of their own 
growth; and I am astonished that the noble 
Earl should rely upon the difference in the 
mode of package in order to distinguish 
between these sugars. Why, if it answer 
their purpose, the Americans have only to 
send a few coopers to Cuba to pack the 
sugar according to theirown method before 
it is exported to the United States, and 
then the noble Earl will upon his own 
showing be deceived ; and it will answer 
their purpose to export sugar to us—for the 
people of Louisiana, after supplying them- 
selves and other States by inland naviga- 
tion, send annualiy to the Atlantic parts of 
the United States upwards of 600,000 tons 
of sugar, and the freight of a hogshead of 
sugar coming as ballast in the cotton ships 
is less from New Orleans to Liverpool 
than from New Orleans to New York— 
they will only have to procure the required 
certificates of origin upon which the noble 
Earl seems also to rely very much for pro- 
tection, but which are in fact absolutely 
valueless. Every one acquainted with the 
practical details of business knows that asa 
guarantee they are not worth the paper 
they are written upon. Why our own 
authorities at our own Custom-houses in 
Canada were never able to certify with 
any thing like accuracy as to the origin of 
the timber exported from that country. 
They cannot do so with respect to corn; and 
how can we expect that a Consul should do 
it at New Orleans, or Java, or other places, 
where he must be utterly unable to bring 
any proof against the declaration or the 
oaths of the supposed growers of the sugar, 
or the exporters? With respect to Java, 
however, it is said, I know not with what 
truth, that the Dutch Government will not 
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permit us to send any Consuls there, but 
that the certificates of origin are to be given 
by certain British subjects residing in the 
island; and if that is so, can there bea 
greater farce than the guarantee of men 
connected with the planters and traders of 
Java, that no slave labour has been em- 
ployed in producing the sugar? We do 
not yet know, however, whether these 
gentlemen will not have a complete sine- 
cure ; for by the present arrangement be- 
tween the Netherlands Trading Company 
and their Government, the whole of the 
sugar produced in Java must be brought 
to Holland, and there sold; and it is doubt- 
ful, therefore, whether the exportation of 
any sugar from Java to this country will 
be permitted by the Dutch Government. 
But supposing that other arrangements are 
made, and that we thereby get an additional 
quantity of sugar—the President of the 
Board of Trade, if I am not mistaken, said 
last year that 90,000 tons were produced 
in Java, a very large proportion of which 
would find its way to our market—we may 
perhaps, therefore, get 40,000 or 30,000 
tons ; and from Manilla nearly the whole of 
its exports, which by the latest official 
returns amounted to 25,000 tons, all of 
which went to Spain. And does the noble 
Earl suppose that that quantity, so ab- 
stracted from the markets of Europe, 
where it now meets the slave-grown 
sugar upon equal terms, will not be 
supplied from elsewhere? It will come 
from the Brazils and Cuba, and it will 
probably be taken out of our own bonding 
warehouses—the very sugar that we our- 
selves have fetched from those slave-trading 
cvuntries in our own ships, and have paid 
for by our own manufactures, only we 
shall make the virtuous distinction of tak- 
ing it out for exportation instead of for 
home consumption. Our morality will con- 
sist in selling it, instead of eating it; and 
this, too, at the very time when the pro- 
ductions of slave-trading countries actually 
constitute a great medium of exchange 
with us—when they are the very commo- 
dities with which we go to market, and 
buy the tiinber, and wool, and hemp, and 
tallow of Germany and Russia ; and when 
we carry on a great refining trade of slave- 
grown sugar--when we export. slave- 
grown sugar refined to the West Indies, 
and permit its unlimited importation into 
our Australian Colonies. Such being the 


state of our law, its practical result might 
be thus stated to the Governments of 
Brazil] and Spain :—‘‘ We know that you 
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have landed 10,000 slaves this year jn 
Well, we will take as 
much coffee the produce of their labour ag 
we want for our own consumption ; and 
we will take as much of the sugar they 
make as we can possibly refine, or sell, or 
dispose of to our own advantage ; but 
Heaven forbid that we should touch a 
morsel of it ourselves — expect no such 
encouragement from us as that—we vill 
pay any price for our own sugar rather 
than do it, and we shall thus compel 
you to abandon your disgraceful and in- 
human traffic.” Now that is just what 
our law and our practice, and our declara. 
tions in Parliament, give the Governments 
of slave-trading countries to understand; 
and can we hope to impose upon any one 
human being in the most ignorant country 
on earth by such pretences of morality? 
Does not our practice unmask the hypocrisy 
of our principles? Does it show any know. 
ledge of human nature to expect that by 
this kind of legislation, levelled directly at 
the system prevailing in other countries— 
hateful] and horrible though that system be 
—that we shall make them follow the ex- 
ample which we ourselves have but recently 
set them? We who for nearly 300 years, 
be it remembered, were the largest slave 
dealers and carriers in the world—who 
were the crimps and kidnappers not only 
for our own Colonics but for Spain—who 
organized that Slave Trade which, not 
forty years ago, after continuous labour and 
perseverance, and in face of a most deter- 
mined opposition, we succeeded in abolish- 
ing—who only twelve years ago abolished 
slavery in our Colonies at the enormous 
sacrifice of twenty millions sterling, which, 
although to our immortal honour it was 
made cheerfully, was always an indispen- 
sable condition to that great measure, as 
long as respect for property acquired and 
held under the sanction of British laws 
to characterize our proceedings. But that 
indispensable condition no other nation but 
England is able, even if disposed, to fulfil; 
and we may be assured that distinctions 
such as we are now carrying out, will never 
detach other countries from their abomina- 
tions. On the contrary, they will be the 
more rivetted to them by their national 
pride; they will not be dictated to by us 
as to their morality or their interests, any 
more than we should submit to similar 
dictation from other countries. Supposing 
that the United States, or Brazil, or Spain, 
were all at once to express their horror 
at the system prevailing,here, and to SJ» 
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« We have read your blue books and the 

hes of your philanthropists—we have 
seen the woodcuts and Pictorial Reports 
laid by your own Commissioners of In- 
viry before Parliament—we know the 
dreadful labour that the people in your 
mines are compelled to perform—we have 
heard of the immorality occasioned by men 
and women working together nearly naked 
in your pits, and that, although you pass 
laws to prohibit dogs drawing in carts, you 
have permitted your children to be har- 
nessed to trucks, and on all-fours to drag 
their loads in darkness and fetid atmo- 
sphere—we have read how mothers are 
separated from their families in facto- 
ries, how children of the tenderest age 
are worked beyond their strength, and 
how the average duration of life is short- 
ened. We know all this from your own 
oficial Reports, and we are determined to 
put an end to this sordid and disgraceful 
barbarity. Don’t tell us that it will ruin 
your manufactories, and expose your arti- 
sans to starvation—manage about that as 
you can—what we insist upon, and without 
delay, isa ten or an eight hours’ Bill for 
adults, and no women or children in fac- 
tories, otherwise we will receive none of 
your cotton goods—we will have none of 
your manufactures—we will pass stringent 
laws for the protection of our own—and 
if we cannot produce enough, we will take 
them from Germany or Switzerland, of 
which countries, we know, indeed, very 
little, and have made no inquiry, but we 
have been told that labour is there exceed- 
ingly light, and performed in the way 
Most agreeable to the workman.” Now, | 
will ask if such language would differ very 
widely from that with which, mutatis mu- 
tandis, we have for the last twelve months 
become familiar at home; and whether if 
It were so addressed to us it would be 
likely to have the effect of coercing us into 
humanity — whether our national pride 
would not unite with the interests cf our 
manufacturers and our capitalists, and at 
Once reject such insolent interference with 
our domestic affairs? And we may rely 
upon it that the same feelings will be ge- 
nerated in other countries—that they will 
seek to find the means of retaliation—that 
they will pass prohibitory laws against our 
manufactures, and defeat our laws, by 
sending to us, directly or indirectly, the 
tticles we prohibit. I yield to no one, 
either here or elsewhere, in sincere and 
earnest desire to see the iniquitous traffic 
in slaves finally extinguished ; but I wish 
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that the part we take towards it should be 
one likely to produce success ; as I contend 
that measures which render it absolutely 
a point of national honour with slave- 
trading countries to persevere in the traf- 
fic, can only be attended with failure. The 
means we have already pursued for thirty 
years to repress the trade, have been proved 
by experience to be powerless, notwith- 
standing the lives that have been lost, the 
millions that have been spent, the constant 
risk of quarrel with other Maritime Pow- 
ers, and the universal obloquy and misre- 
presentation to which our sincere and dis- 
interested humanity has exposed us; we 
have unfortunately succeeded in nothing 
but in rendering the Slave Trade a smug- 
gling one. We have not checked the de- 
mand, we have not diminished the supply, 
but we have incalculably augmented the 
horrors of the middle passage ; and it is no 
exaggeration to say, that in order to sup- 
ply the losses by death on the passage, or 
by captures at sea, twice as many Africans 
are now kidnapped and torn from their 
homes as when the trade was free, and 
the miscreant shippers of these cargoes, 
for their own sakes, treated their vic- 
tims with greater humanity. Having so 
failed, notwithstanding the assistance we 
have more or less received from Foreign 
Powers in our attempt, we now give out 
to the world we will discourage the trade 
by such laws as that of last year, and the 
one now on your Lordships’ Table ; and by 
its enactments we inform the peuple of 
Cuba, that we will ourselves consume none 
of their sugar, unless it is sent to us fraud- 
ulently by way of Louisiana, but that we 
will sell and refine as much of it as we 
can with advantage to ourselves. We tell 
them, at the same time, that we will con- 
sume, ourselves, all their copper ore, the 
production of which carries with it far 
more deadly consequences to the slave, 
than that of sugar. We, at the same time, 
take all the slave-grown coffee and tobacco 
of the United States, where a Slave Trade, 
if possible more appalling than the African, 
is daily carried on—where the slavesare bred 
for sale and for rapid consumption by exces- 
sive labour—where they are more civilized 
than in Africa, and more acutely feel the 
severance of those ties which they are per- 
mitted to contract—where this revolting 
system is exalted by the highest authority 
of the country into a domestic institution 
—and where recent circumstances lead us 
to fear that it is destined to be indefinitely 
extended. I say, then, that as this will not 
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only be the practical working, but is our 
own exposition of the law, it is impossible 
that in any quarter of the world we can 
obtain credit for sincerity, having in real- 
ity done nothing to constitute the smallest 
claim to it. Had we determined to grow 
tobacco at home, or import it from those 
countries in Europe only where it is pro- 
duced—had we determined to rely upon 
the East Indies for our supply of cotton— 
had we said to the Government of the 
United States, ‘It is true that by our 
Treaty with you, we are bound to receive 
all your slave-grown sugar, or the sugar 
of other countries that you may chose to 
send us as yours, but we are so determined 
to set our faces against the production of 
slave labour, that we give you the stipu- 
lated notice of a twelvemonth for the Treaty 
to cease ;’—and had we then and for ever 
closed the doors of our warehouses and the 
works of our refineries against slave-grown 
sugar—had we addressed ourselves to the 
Governments of Spain and Brazil, and in 
a manner not offensive to their national 
honour, offered to make a bargain with 
them, and in exchange for a bond fide 
extinction of the Slave Trade and the 
gradual abolition of slavery, to admit their 
sugars upon the same footing as those of 
our own Colonies, and if those Govern- 
ments had refused to listen to us—then, 
indeed, after having given such practical 
proofs of sincerity, we should have been 
justified before the world in making any 
distinctions we pleased. But to proceed as 
we are now doing, is really to cast a stain 
and to stamp hypocrisy upon the character 
of this country, where I firmly believe 
there exists more honesty, more morality, 
and a more ready acquiescence in sacrifices 
to carry out a principle, than in any other 
country in the world. It is damaging the 
great cause in which we have so nobly 
taken the lead; it isa delusion so thinly 
veiled, that notwithstanding our profes- 
sions of philanthropy — notwithstanding 
our pharisaical thankfulness that we are 
not as other men are, all mankind must 
see that in reality we mean nothing all 
the time but protection to our West India 
Colonies. Into the question of protection, 
whether it be a great principle, as it has 
lately been called elsewhere, or a great 
nuisance, as I cannot but consider it, either 
in its application to the Colonies or to our- 
selves at home, I shall not now enter; but 
if there be anything in the condition of 
the West Indies, arising either from the 
abolition of slavery, or the deficiency of 
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labour—any peculiar burdens or obliga. 
tions imposed upon them—anything un. 
avoidably defective in their mode of agri. 
culture, or repulsive to capital and enter. 
prise—any reason, in short, which should 
induce the people of this country to forego 
an abundant supply of a necessary of life, 
and to submit to heavy taxation for the 
maintenance of those Colonies, it is the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government, in my 
humble opinion, to make up their minds 
upon those various points, and then to lay 
their conclusions fully and fairly before 
the country, in the certainty that on the 
part of the public there would now be no 
more disposition than there was twelve 
years ago to shrink from any sacrifice that 
can be justly called for, either to indemnify 
individual loss, or to sustain our Colonial 
Empire. But we should then know what 
we really are about; we should know at 
what cost we retain the West Indies, and 
what prospect there was of that expense 
being diminished or otherwise adjusted. 
But to continue year after year, upon pre- 
tences which are not true, tampering with 
great interests, producing fraud and con. 
fusion, loss to the Revenue, and little or no 
benefit to the consumer, is a Course so im- 
politic and so ill adapted to the wants and 
wishes of the country, that the universal 
belief in the temporary character of the 
present arrangement is not to be wondered 
at. Nothing, indeed, has fallen from Her 
Majesty’s Government, and nothing has 
passed in the debates of the House of Com- 
mons, to induce a belief that this law was 
likely to be permanent, or consequently 
to lead us to doubt, that before the expira- 
tion of the renewed lease of the Income 
Tax, some better measure, and one more 
calculated to last, will be introduced ; for 
looking at the fact, that in 1844 we con- 
sumed 15,000 tons less sugar than in 1835, 
notwithstanding the increase of our popu- 
lation and wealth—bearing in mind, too, 
the statement of the noble Earl, that the 
annual consumption of sugar per head in 
this country now amounts to only 171bs., 
which is 12 per cent. less than it was ten 
years ago, and 30 per cent. less, I believe, 
than it is in some of our Colonies—re 
membering also how all evidence goes 
to prove that the consumption of sugar 
might be enormously extended with equal 
benefit to the Revenue and the public, I 
am convinced, that upon a fair and equit- 
able adjustment of the Sugar Duties, we 
must mainly rely for ultimate relief from 
that odious tax to which your Lordships 
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on Friday last reluetantly gave your sanc- 


tion. 

Lord Brougham said, he had so often 
addressed their Lordships in reference to 
the subject to which the noble Earl had 
alluded, that he would cheerfully abstain 
from speaking at large upon it, since it 
must be only repeating arguments and 
topics which had been exhausted by him- 
self and others. But there were one or 
two things which he desired to note in 
the speech of the noble Earl, lest he should 
be supposed to acquiesce in them, in re- 
spect to the policy of this country—he 
hoped it would be its permanent policy— 
of refusing to make such a reduction of 
duty, generally, upon the importation of 
foreign sugars as would give access to 
our markets to sugars grown in the co- 
lonies of countries—not where slavery ex- 
isted ; that was not the question—but in 
the colonies of those countries which re- 
fused to abolish the African Slave Trade, 
or which, pretending to abolish the African 
Slave Trade, still underhand continued that 
infernal commerce. This wasa distinction 
which must be kept in mind in all argu- 
ments respecting slavery and the Slave 
Trade. If a country had property in slaves, 
and by its laws, domestic or municipal, pro- 
tected such property and the existence of 
negro slavery, we had no right to interfere 
with the internal policy of such a State. 
We might lament such a condition of things 
—we might blame those who maintained it ; 
but, on the other hand, he (Lord Brougham) 
was not one of those who would ever visit 
too harshly the conduct of such Foreign Go- 
vernments, and thus act inconsistently with 
the recollection of what had recently been 
our own conduct. He would not say, 
pharisuically, ‘‘ We are purer than you 
are; we have abolished slavery; why do 
you not follow our example?” and for this 
obvious reason. When he had heard it 
said, “* Why does not America follow the 
example of England?” the answer pre- 
sented itself immediately, that it was 

use she did follow our example too 
closely that America was cursed with 
the pest of negro slavery. It was not 
what our example had been in Middlesex 
and Yorkshire ; but what our example had 
been in Jamaica and Barbadoes. Would 
negro slavery have been abolished in Ja- 
maica and Barbadoes if those Colonies had 
been left to themselves? He had heard a 
speaker at Exeter Hall, who, giving him 
credit for reasonableness, and even memory, 
had exhibited not the slightest sense of jus- 
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tice, say, “ Americans, I despise you ; why 
do you not follow the blessed and pious ex- 
ample of England ?” But if Barbadoes and 
Jamaica had been left to act as they pleased, 
they would not have abolished slavery to 
the end of time. Middlesex and Yorkshire, 
where not a slave exists, might easily 
abolish it ; not so the islands where there 
are seven or eight blacks to one white. 
Therefore, when he expressed his sorrow 
and even reprobation of the United States 
for continuing slavery, it was not for 
their not abolishing slavery as soon as 
we did; but it was for the language 
which their authorities held on the sub- 
ject, in crying up slavery instead of 
crying it down asa flaw and pest of so- 
ciety which they ought to get rid of if they 
could, that he blamed them. To talk of it 
as a sacred institution—to talk of cherishing 
it, instead of putting themselves in the 
way of getting rid of it—to cling to it and 
to take a pride in it, and to hold it up as 
if they were proud of it, and gloried in it 
—(he spoke of a certain part of the people 
of the United States)—to keep millions 
and millions of their fellow-creatures in 
the bondage of slavery without a hope; 
and then to hold up another principle, 
namely, that it was their right and high 
privilege to conquer the neighbouring na- 
tions for the purpose of extending into 
their valleys the blessings of self-govern- 
ment, as they called it ; at the same time 
to hold up to the admiration of themselves 
and their fellow-citizens domestic negro 
slavery as a cherished institution, and to 
talk of their country as the only coun< 
try in the world in which true freedom 
was eujoyed by mankind—was an incun- 
sistency, a shameless misstatement of the 
facts, an injustice, and an inhumanity, for 
which he blamed the agitators among that 
people. That being his opinion, he so far 
went along entirely with his noble Friend 
behind him (Lord Clarendon); but he 
differed with him as to the extent of his 
objection with regard to excluding sugar, 
not from slave colonies and countries, but 
from Slave Trade colonies and countries. 
He had no right to refuse to introduce 
sugar from foreign nations, because it came 
from a country where it was the fruit of 
slave labour. He was sorry for the ex- 
istence of slavery in that country, but its 
existence gave him no right to say, “ I 
won’t traffic with you so long as you culti- 
vate sugar by slaves.” But it was a very 
different thing, when he was called on to 
give his sanction to the introduction of 
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sugar or any other produce from a country 
which, instead of growing it by the labour 
of slaves already in that country, grew it by 
the labour of slaves imported from Africa, 
which infernal traffic he might thereby in- 
crease. For, then, by every hogshead of 
sugar that he allowed to be imported 
into this country more than came in the 
year before, he increased the demand for 
slaves in Brazil and Cuba, and that demand 
could only be answered in one wavy—by 
bringing over more slaves from Africa. If 
by bringing over Brazilian and Cuba 
sugars he doubled or trebled the average 
consumption of 17]bs of sugar a head in 
this country—not gradually, in which case 
the demand would be met by the natural 
course of cultivation and improvements in 
Colonial agriculture, and by increased in- 
dustry and production, and by the natural 
increase of population, and there could be 
no objection to it—but suddenly; that 
sudden increase could be met only in one 
way, namely, by the sudden and rapid in- 
crease of the Slave Trade. We took the 
coffee of Louisiana, where slavery existed, 
under a Treaty. But there was much 
difference between the cultivation of coffee 
and sugar. It was true the cultivation of 


rice was notoriously unwholesome every- 


where ; but sugar was the cultivation of 
all others which was most cruel to the 
negro; and when they talked of the evils 
of slavery and the Slave Trade, they had 
regard of necessity to sugar, and to sugar 
alone. The letting in slave-grown sugar 
meant, and could practically mean, one 
thing only—the sugar of Brazi] and Cuba ; 
for there can come none other. Then 
it was said the Slave Trade was abo- 
lished in North America. To their great 
credit they preceded us in that. We 
abolished the Slave Trade of our own 
Colonies in 1807, and made its continuance 
subject to a penalty. This was found only 
to alter the letter of the law, as persons 
ran the risk of the pecuniary penalty for 
the chance of the great profit they might 
secnre. To remedy this, in 1811 slave 
trading was made felony by his (Lord 
Brougham’s) Act. America in the same 
manner had put down this trade first 
by fine, and then by making it felony. It 
was not to be denied, that when any coun- 
try had a number of slaves, and that when 
some districts were favourable to breeding 
slaves, and others were not, a commerce of 
the most abominable character was thereby 
created, and that, as was said, the civilized 
negro felt greater pain at his sale and 
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transfer. That was a strong additiong 
argument for abolishing slavery; but un. 
happily so long as slavery existed they 
must allow such intercourse and commerce 
to take place between different parts of the 
same country. It existed in our own 
Colonies as long as slavery existed. But 
he totally denied that this was as bad 
as the African Slave Trade. Could any 
man who ever heard of the horrors of 
the slave ship and traffic’; of the whole. 
sale murders committed for the purpose 
of forcing or kidnapping the negroes 
on board a ship; and, above all, of the 
wholesale massacres committed on board 
ship in the countless horrors of the middle 
passage—could any man of ordinary re- 
flexion and reason put those horrors on 
the same footing with the intercourse be- 
tween different parts of the same coun 
try? For these reasons, he was of opinion 
that they could not refuse to take the pro- 
duce of countries merely because that pro- 
duce was raised by slave labour, and that 
they not only could, but ought to refuse to 
take the produce of slave-trading countries, 
because the increased demand could only 
be met by increasing the amount of the 
slave traffic. It was not any argument to 
say we were inconsistent in cur humanity 
for taking the sugar of the Brazils and 
Cuba, and refining it in this country in 
order to re-export it, because it did not in- 
crease the slave traffic; it only increased 
our own traffic and manufactures at home, 
by bringing the sugar refiners to this 
country instead of their carrying on the 
same trade in Holland or Germany. Upon 
these grounds, apologizing to their Lorl- 
ships for even touching upon a_ subject 
which had been already, both by him 
and others, completely exhausted, he was 
obliged to differ from the view taken by 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Clarendon); 
and although he was ever ready to extend 
all the relief that could be given to the 
suffering people of this country, by the re 
duction of duties, yet he fervently hoped 
that no change would ever take place that 
might endanger the principle of a discn- 
minating duty which could in the smallest 
degree increase the horrors of the African 
Slave Trade. The position to be evét 
borne in mind was, that though by shut- 
ting out Foreign sugars you seemed 1 
shut out ovt the produce of countries that 
had abolished, as well as those of which still 
continued the African traffic ; yet, practi 
cally speaking, you did no such thing, % 
all that can come musi be from Cuba a 
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Brazil, the great patrons of the Slave 
Trade. 

Lord Monteagle had on a former ovca- 
sion suggested that the Bill now before 
their Lordships should be printed previ- 
ously to the discussion of its principle ; and 
he rejoiced that it had been so printed ; 
yet he was afraid it had not been read by 
all their Lordships. By one it was evi- 
dent it had not been read ; for the defence 
which he had just heard from his learned 
Friend was of some imaginary Bill, and 
could not, he conceived, be intended as a 
defence of the Bill on their Lordships’ 
Table. The whole argument was a de- 
fence made on the assumption that some 
very different Bill from the present had been 
introduced, founded upon different prin- 
ciples, and wholly irreconcileable with any 
one of the principles of the measure of the 
Government. Much ingenuity and much 
eloquence had thus been expended by his 
noble and learned Friend to recommend 
a Bill to their Lordships, but which, un- 
luckily for his purpose, was not the Bill 
then upon the Table. Undoubtedly the 
arguments to be urged on this occasion 
would vary considerably if the provisions of 
the Bill were such as had been stated by 
his noble and learned Friend; but he 
(Lord Monteagle) would show that the pro- 
visions were of a totally opposite character. 
He agreed with his noble and learned 
Friend—indeed it was part of his (Lord 
Monteagle’s) case—that this country had 
no right to interfere with the municipal 
arrangements of other countries ; and there- 
fore, that their Lordships’ legislation ought 
to be directed against slave-trading coun- 
tries, but not against countries which use 
slave labour. And the argument of his 
noble and learned Friend was founded upon 
the mistaken hypothesis, that by the pro- 
visions of this Biil, the produce of those 
States by whose authority the Slave Trade 
Was carried on, was to be subjected to high 
discriminating duties. It was no such 
thing. This Bill did not even name the 
Slave Trade. The Bill prohibited another 
and a very different thing. It prohi- 
bited the introduction of sugar into this 
fountry, not as being the produce of 
countries which traded in slaves, but as 
being the produce of countries which used 
slave labour. These two things were 
entirely different. By the second clause 
of the Bill, F oreign sugar, not being the 
produce of slave labour, was admissible into 
this country at a low duty. Under the 
strict construction of this clause we might 
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admit sugar from countries in which the 
Slave Trade was carried on at the low 
duty, if it could only be proved that the 
sugar in question was not the produce of 
slave labour, Although the whole of the 
ingenious, powerful, eloquent, but inap- 
plicable arguments of his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) had been directed 
against slave trading, yet it would be seen 
that there was not one single word, from 
first to last, in the Bill, in which the ques- 
tion of siave trading was referred to. If 
the argument of his noble and learned 
Friend was at all applicable to the present 
question, it would show that the admission 
of sugar from the United States of Ame- 
rica ought to take place, not by virtue of 
reciprocity treaties, but because the Ameri- 
cans had abolished the Slave Trade. One 
great objection to the policy of the Govern- 
ment was fully admitted by his noble and 
learned Friend’s argument; for he con- 
demned all intermeddling with the internal 
affairs of other countries — he had most 
justly objected to prying inquiries into their 
institutions—he had protested against our 
adoption of a principle that wouid not be 
tolerated if it were attempted to be applied 
by foreigners to this country ; and which, 
if applied to other countries, this country 
had no means of following out to its legi- 
timate consequences. Suppose that Brazil 
should abolish slavery and substitute ap- 
prenticeship, which, though not slavery 
in name, might in substance be worse than 
slavery itself, Brazilian sugar might claim 
admission at the low duty. Could this 
country say to Brazil, “ Although you have 
abolished slavery, still we think that in your 
state of apprenticeship there is still left so 
much at which humanity recoils, that we 
will not receive your produce under fa- 
vourable conditions, but will subject it to 
a high distinctive duty?” To carry out 
such a principle, it would not only be ne- 
cessary to inquire into the state of the 
internal law ot the country with which we 
traded, but into the mode of its adminis- 
tration. But that was an interposition 
which no country valuing its independence 
would submit to. In reference to the speech 
of his noble Friend (the Earl of Dalhousie), 
no statement could be more fair, more clear, 
or more satisfactory. It was delivered with 
such temper and such moderation, that if 
he (Lord Monteagle) were inclined—which 
he was not—it would be impossible for him 
to convert this into a debate involving any 
party feeling. It was most unfortunate 
that great commercial questions should ever 
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become matter of party conflict; because 
all questions affecting the great commer- 
cial interests of the nation, and involving 
the accumulation and distribution of wealth, 
and bearing upon the profits of one class 
and the wages of another, ought to be im- 
partially and dispassionately considered. 
It would be obvious to every one who 
heard him, that this measure of the Sugar 
Duties was the main financial measure cf 
the Session. Now, as there was a surplus 
in the present year, supposing no repeal of 
taxes to take place, he confessed it did 
appear to him advantageous that some 
change in the Sugar Duties should be 
amongst the alterations proposed ; and it 
further appeared to him that Ministers be- 
ing disposed to have dealt with it at all, 
were bound to deal largely with this branch 
of revenue. If they had made a small re- 
duction, even such a change would have 
been a benefit so far as it went; but, 
as they had made a large reduction, he 
was all the more satisfied. He only wished 
the reduction had been made in a wiser 
manner, so as to secure augmented con- 
sumption and increased revenue. It was a 


fact well worthy of notice, that in the case 
of sugar, price and consumption bore to- 
wards each other nearly a constant re- 


lation. The quicksilver in the barometer 
was not more uniformly under the influ- 
ence of the atmosphere than the consump- 
tion of sugar was under the influence of 
its price. ‘The most trifling changes of 
price manifested themselves in their effects 
upon consumption. From the year 1826 
the changes in the price of sugar acted 
upon the consumption of that article during 
each of the ten succeeding years, with the 
exception of 1835. On these grounds, 
then, he would repeat, that a change, how- 
ever small, would be a good, so far as it 
might go; he should also say that the 
bolder the measure was, the better, provided 
the change rested upon sound principles. 
Those principles rested wholly upon an 
increase of consumption. If this were not 
secured, a gratuitous sacrifice of revenue 
was made. It must be remembered that 
the change now under consideration was 
one which affected the public Revenue to 
an enormous amount; the Sugar Duties 
formed one-tenth of the whole ordinary 
Revenue. Ministers in bringing forward 
such a proposition anticipated fiscal advan- 
tages of a considerable amount ; in which, 
however, he was afraid they would be 
eventually disappointed. Nor was the 
importance of the subject to be measured 
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only by the amount of the Revenye, 
the value of the consumption was aboyt 
13,000,000/. or 14,000,000/. — the leas 
proportionate reduction of price on sych 
an amount would, therefore, be a great 
benefit to the community. But this de. 
pended on increased production, or at least 
on an increased supply, either from our 
Colonies or Foreign countries. Before he 
proceeded further, however, he wished to 
guard himself against any misapprehension, 
He wished it to be distinctly understood that 
he did not contend for anything like a per. 
fect equalization of duty at the present 
time, between Foreign and Colonial sugars, 
So long as labour in the West Indies was 
inadequate to Colonial wants, he did not 
think that it would be just to the Co 
lonists to put those two descriptions of 
sugar upon the same ground. He, there. 
fore, for the present, conceded the prin. 
ciple of some distinctive duty. This, it 
might be said, would not apply to the sugars 
of the East Indies or the Mauritius; be. 
cause in those countries the argument of a 
want of labour could not be urged. The 
case of the West Indies rested solely upon 
the difficulty of supplying the demand for 
labour ; but though this was the case, he 
was unwilling to retrace our steps, and again 
to make any distinction between the sugar 
of the East and the West Indies. On the 
contrary, although the argument in sup- 
port of protection to the West Indies did 
not apply to the East, still the prin- 
ciple of perfect equality towards all our 
Colonial possessions was so indispensable to 
be preserved, that he would not sacrifice that 
principle for any peculiarity of circum 
stances that might otherwise distinguish one 
portion of those possessions from the rest. 
But the question now immediately to be 
argued was the admission at different duties 
of sugar the produce of free labour, and 
of sugar the produce of slave labour. It 
was on this ground that the differential 
duties under this Bill rested and were 
defended. This, it is said, was justified by 
humanity ; but it should not be forgotten 
that a differential duty existed in favour 
of the West India Colonies very long before 
the abolition of slavery by this country; 
how was it possible, then, to believe that 
other nations would attribute the disc 
minatory duties now proposed to a desire 
on the part of this country to put aD end 
to slave labour ? Would they not attribute 
them more naturally and more consist 
ently toa desire of maintaining a Co 

nial protection? The ‘noble Lord thea 
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proceeded to contend that by this Bill cotton; and with regard to that article he 
we should be precluded from entering could cite an authority which could not 
into new Treaties containing the most-| fail to have weight with their Lordships, 
favoured-nation clause, If the Brazilian | and to prove conclusively that the reduc« 
Minister were now to tender us a_ tion of the cotton duty, or, if no reduction 
Treaty containing that clause, we should , had been made, the admission of cotton at 
be bound to reject it if we retained the | the old. duty, was inconsistent with the 
principle of the present measure. For the | principle of this Bill. If any one contended 
first time, we were restricting ourselves in | that the importation of cotton did not pro- 
freedom of negotiation, But the most | mote slave labour, he would remind them 
strange anomaly was to be observed in | of the words of Mr. Huskisson in 1822, who 
the inconsistency which pervaded their en- | said, “‘ Every ounce of the cotton consumed 
tire proceedings respecting the duties on | was produced by the labour of slaves in 
Colonial produce. How could they go on | the United States and the Brazils, and the 
taking cotton, coffee, tobacco, and, above demand for cotton was one of the main 
all, metals, the produce of slave labour, | causes why the Slave Trade still existed 
and so strenuously object to take slave-| upon the latter station in so dreadful a 
grown sugar? His noble and learned degree.” On the authority of Mr. Hus- 
Friend had argued that the cultivation | kisson, therefore, cotton cultivation aggra- 
of sugar was so much more deadly, so/| vated, if it did not produce, the Slave 
much more fatal to human life and hap- | Trade in Brazil. But he would go further. 
piness than all other employments, that it | As far as the Bill encouraged the admis- 
represented within itself the worst species | sion into a new market of any portion of 
of slavery. But how did that argument | foreign free-labour sugar heretofore ab« 
stand as regarded the production of metals? ! sorbed in the general markets of the world, 
Was it not a matter of perfect notoriety | in that proportion must it raise the price 
that the labour of slaves in the mines of | of the whole article, both slave-grown 
slave countries was by far the most severe | and free. Suppose, for example, a foreign 
and unhealthy labour that could be en- | country were to make analogous distinc- 
dured. A noble Lord (Lord Strangford) | tions as regarded the parts of this country 


who had now left his place, but who was; where our manufactures were produced. 
formerly the Minister of this country in| Suppose they were to say that in Lanca- 
the Brazils, had cheered and given his; shire the workpeople are well paid and 
marked assent to an observation respect-| properly treated, but in Yorkshire the 
ing the greater intensity of the labour of manufacturing population were dealt with 
slaves engaged in mines, when compared | inhumanly and cruelly. Suppose that such 


with those working on sugar. Now, they | 
had been diminishing the duty on metals | 
both in former years and in the present; | 


but, according to the views of the framer | 


a foreign country were to enact, conse- 
quently, that bales of cotton goods should 
be admitted from Lancashire at alow duty, 

but at a high duty from Yorkshire ; if, 
of this Bill, so far as this acted on slave | 


| under this state of things an increased 
labour, they must have been doing so most | export of 100,000 bales of cotton should 
cruelly and unjustly. What right had | take place from Lancashire? —was it not 


they to reduce the duty upon metals, and | obvious that a rise in price in Yorkshire 


then turn round and contend for maintain- 
ing the duties upon sugar? He was wil- 
ling to believe, for his own part, that noble 
Lords were sincere. He did not attribute 

Motives to them; but if he were a 
foreigner, he doubted whether he should 
be so candid. On the contrary, he should 
he disposed to say to the Cabinet, “ You 
ate maintaining distinctive duties upon 
Sugar, because you are interested as 
planters in the production of British sugar, 
and you abandon the duties on metals be- 
cause, as British manufacturers, you are 
terested in obtaining a supply of the 
Produce you require to increase your com- 
mercial wealth.” He now passed on to 


must be the consequence, and thereby 
a stimulus be given to the very descrip- 
tion of labour which it was the object 
to discourage? But, in addition to prohi- 
bition and absurd discrimination, there 
was complexity of the worst kind intro- 
duced in this Bill. He believed that there 
were no fewer than seventeen rates of 
duty applicable to different kinds of sugar. 
It had been said that there had been no 
complaints at present on that head ; but he 
believed he could satisfactorily explain the 
cause of this satisfaction which was said to 
pervade the commercial world. The Bill 
had been materially altered since he first 





introduced the subject at the commence 
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ment of the Session. The East India 
Company took alarm. The petitions of the 
. East India and China Associations were 
presented ; and he now held in his hand 
the original and amended Resolutions, by 
which it most clearly appeared that “a 
change came over the spirit of the dream” 
of the Government, and a more satisfac- 
tory solution of the question had been 
arrived at. But at what expense? The 
result had been a sacrifice of the small 
surplus revenue upon which the Go- 
vernment had depended to realize the cal- 
culations of their Budget. The noble 
Earl stated that a sample was to be pro- 
vided, and that all references were to be 
made to determine the quality of every im- 
portation in colour, in granulation, and in 
saccharine matter. By raising this stand- 
ard far above the sugars likely to be im- 
ported, the Government had practically 
abandoned their principle, and in so doing, 
had sacrificed the estimated duty receivable 
on white clayed sugars. They were com- 
mercially right, but financially wrong. 
Their contemplated plan and test would 
have been wholly impracticable. If any one 
thought it possible practically to enforce such 
a test with accuracy, they must have re- 
course to an enlightened artist to determine 
upon colour ; next, to an experienced sugar 
broker to determine upon granulation ; 
and, lastly, to a chemist, to go through 
some of the most laborious and delicate 
processes in his science, to determine on the 
genuinestateof saccharine matter. Yearafter 
year Dr. Ure had performed experiments 
on this subject, not in the long room of the 
Custom-house, but in his own laboratory, 
with all the appliances of science sur- 
rounding him ; and it proved to be one of 
the most difficult investigations that could 
be carried on by a scientific man. Per- 
haps it was intended to decide the mat- 
ters as at a University examination. It 
appeared that so many marks were to 
be given for colour, so many for granula- 
tion, and so many for saccharine matter ; 
and if the whole amounted to 100, the 
sugar might come in at the lower duty ; 
but if the marks chanced to amount to 101, 
the higher duty would be enforced. When 
the duty was a fixed one, it was the 
interest of the importer to bring in the 
finest quality ; but pass this Bill, and the 
case would be altered; then he would be 
guided by your Parliamentary standard ; 
he would ascertain how much molasses he 
might leave in the sugar, would regulate it 
by that standard, and so defeat your Bill 
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as arevenue measure. The revenue cal. 
culations were, that of the higher priced 
sugars, white clayed sugar, or sugar equal 
to white clayed, 70,000 tons of British 
Plantation sugar, and 15,000 of Foreign 
clayed, were to come in; or, in other 
words, that out of a supply estimated at 
250,000 tons, 85,000 tons were to be of 
the higher description. But if all the 
British sugars were admitted at 14s. the 
difference of duty as between the higher 
and the lower duties would be lost; and 
it might have been something like an 
anticipation of this result which led the 
late President of the Board of Trade to 
estimate the sacrifice of the Sugar Duties 
at a higher amount than his late Colleagues, 
Now, if that sacrifice of revenue did take 
place, the small surplus of 100,000/. would 
be converted into an absolute deficiency, 
So long as the principle was adhered to of 
drawing a distinction between the produce 
of slave labour and of free labour, he feared 
it was impossible for them to augment the 
supply until after the lapse of a series of 
years. He believed that a series of years 
would effect that; because, from the best 
information he could obtain, he believed 
that a vastly increased supply might here. 
after be expected from India. The import 
of sugar from the East had augmented 
tenfold, and during the last few years up- 
wards of a million of duty had been received 
from India—a faint promise of what that 
part of the British dominions might accom- 
plish hereafter. The noble Lord concluded 
by saying that, if by any means within our 
power we could put an end to the Slave 
Trade, he might not consider any sacrifice 
too great that they were called upon to 
make ; but he objected to the Bill because 
he believed that no fiscal regulations could 
effect this important object. Without at- 
taining this object, the interests of the 
Revenue and of the consumers would alike 
be sacrificed. The title to the Bill might 
be very properly altered from “ An Act to 
grant to Her Majesty certain Duties arising 
from Sugar,” into, “ An Act for the Per- 
petuation of the Income and Property Tax. 
Lord Stanley said, that he could hardly 
feel surprised that even all the ingenuity 
of which the noble Lord was master, should 
have failed of introducing anything of n0- 
velty into the discussion of this question; 
nor did he imagine that he himself could 
impart much of that character to the obset* 
vations he was about to make. He must 
in the first place, however, call upon theit 
Lordships to bear in mind the great as 
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missions the noble Lord had made with 
respect to the principles on which this 
Rill is founded. With respect to the com- 

risons which had been instituted be- 
tween the proceedings of the late and the 
resent Government, the difference was 
this—that the Government were dealing 
with a country in a state of distress, and 
now they were dealing with a country in 
a state of prosperity ; then they were deal- 
ing with a deficit, and now they were deal- 
ing with a surplus—and the question was 
how they were to dispose of it. His noble 
Friend had admitted, that of all the arti- 
cles upon which a reduction in duty lower- 
ing the price would tend to increase the 
consumption, end consequently the com- 
forts of the lower classes of the commu- 
nity, sugar was that which was most im- 
mediately affected by a slight reduction, 
entering as it did into the consumption of 
the poorest. His noble Friend had ad- 
mitted, that if there were a surplus re- 
venue, and it were intended to reduce 
duties, no article in the Tariff could be se- 
lected with greater propriety than sugar. 
His noble Friend had further conceded, 
that the Government had acted wisely in 
securing the advantage of the reduction to 
the consumer, and taking care that it was 


not absorbed by the retail dealer by mak- 
ing that reduction on a large and not on a 


small scale. But his noble Friend had 
gone further, and admitted that if by this 
measure real substantial discouragement 
could be given to the Slave Trade, a tem- 
porary sacrifice in regard to price was de- 
sirable for the promotion of so great an 
object; and that if he could agree with 
the Government that such discouragement 
as they anticipated would be given, an in- 
creased price of sugar would be a sacrifice 
the country ought properly to be called 
upon to make. Further, he had admitted 
that the West India Colonies had a claim 
to protection for this reason, that we have 
substituted in those islands, by our own 
legisation, a system of free labour for 
one of slave labour. [Lord Monteagle : 
On account of the deficiency of la- 
bour.] But that deficiency in labour 
had arisen from our act. It was the effect 
of our abolition of slavery. It was that 
that had made labour artificially dear in 
the West Indies. Comparisons had often 
been made between the relative cheapness 
and dearness of free labour and slave la- 
bour; but he held it impossible to make 
comparisons of the kind without taking 
mto account the circumstances of the 
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country in which that labour is to be exer- 
cised. In an old country like this, for 
example, where the population were press- 
ing beyond the means of employment, free 
labour might be found cheaper than slave 
labour, and might compete with slave la- 
bour without disadvantage. But compar- 
ing the price of free labour with slave la- 
bour in Colonies like the West Indies, it 
required no argument to prove slave labour 
the cheaper, because, by concentrating it- 
self in one spot, it prevented that diffusion 
of labour which tended to augment its 
price. Therefore, it was the substitution 
of free for slave labour which had made 
labour there artificially dear. The same 
argument did not apply to the East In- 
dies; but his noble Friend had admitted 
that the East and West Indies could not 
be placed upon a different footing. With 
respect to the East Indies there was no 
country which, in justice, humanity, and 
policy, had a stronger claim for protection 
in their articles of export than those im- 
mense territories dependent upon the Bri- 
tish Crown. Under your government— 
you regulating their trade and controlling 
their industry —their manufactures had 
been destroyed, to be supplanted by your 
own. Year after yearthere wasan enormous 
drain from that country into this. They 
had this article, sugar, which only required 
the application of British capital to secure 
an inexhaustible supply from a source 
wholly unobjectionable ; and at the mo- 
ment when, by this measure, discourage- 
ment was given to the Slave Trade, a sti- 
mulus was given to that branch of in- 
dustry in a part of our dominions which 
most required temporary protection. His 
noble Friend objected to this measure, 
because, as he had said, there was gross 
inconsistency in the whole proceeding— 
that cotton, coffee, and other articles, the 
produce of slave labour, were not refused, 
but that sugar was selected and fixed 
upon as the sole and only article to which 
the principle of exclusion was to be ap- 
plied; and that no human being would 
give credence to sincerity in such a pro- 
ceeding. Now, take the article of cotton. 
He (Lord Stanley) did not pretend that 
when the demand in this country rendered 
the introduction of an article positively in- 
dispensable — when the refusal of that 
article would plunge the country in all the 
horrors and confusion resulting from the 
derangement of the greatest branch of our 
industry—that the whole manufacturing 
interests should be sacrificed te the object 
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of imposing an indirect discouragement 
upon slavery. But because they hesitated 
to take the frightful step of refusing to 
admit cotton—because they hesitated to 
stop all the mills, and put an end to the 
staple manufacture of the country —because 
they refused to commit this inconceivable 
absurdity, were they to be told that they 
acted with hypocrisy and inconsistency, 
when, in a case involving no such ruinous 
consequences, they did submit to a tem- 
porary and not inconsiderable sacrifice, for 
the purpose of carrying out their own 
views, und imposing a discouragement 
upon the continuance of the horrors of 
slavery. He did not pretend to go so far 
as his noble and learned Friend who had 
left the House, in saying that they would 
not be justified in applying discouragement 
with reference to the produce of countries 
in which slavery existed, but only to coun- 
tries in which the Slave Trade was carried 
on. But the result of this measure was, 
that they did apply discouragement practi- 
cally, and, on the whole, in the very way 
urged by his noble and learned Friend, 
All the world knew that the object of the 
Bill was not to prohibit the importation of 
sugar from the United States, Venezuela, 
or countries where a mitigated slavery 
existed; but to prohibit its importation 
from Cuba and Brazil, where not only did 
slavery exist, but it was fed by a constant 
stream of slave importation, and where 
sugar was the main object for which 
slavery itself and the Slave Trade existed. 
How were they to judge where slavery was 
carried on? It had legally no existence in 
Cuba and Brazil. If they chose to draw 
this distinction, that they would admit 
sugar from countries where slavery ex- 
isted, but where the Slave Trade was pro- 
hibited, they must immediately admit 
sugar from Cuba and Brazil. The noble 
Lord said they were inconsistent in ad- 
mitting slave-grown sugar to be refined in 
this country. But by the importation of su- 
gar from Cuba and Brazil to be refined, not 
one pound was added to the consumption 
of slave-grown sugar. The carrying trade 
and manufactures of this country were en- 
couraged, and that was all. If the measure 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government 
were not a discouragement to Foreign 
slave-sugar, and an encouragement to free- 
labour sugar, why did noble Lords oppo- 
site complain that Brazil and Cuba were 
so ill treated? Were they not interposing 
by its provisions a real and substantial 
impediment to the progress of the Foreign 
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Slave Trade? If they did not propose to 
exclude or discourage slave-grown cotton 
and coffee, there was no ground for arguing 
that they were merely encouraging slayer 
and the Slave Trade. The more you could, 
with the same population, increase the 
production of cotton and coffee in an 
country, the more effectually would you 
discourage the cultivation of sugar, which 
was the most laborious, and that for which 
slave labour was most essential. His no. 
ble Friend objected to the Bill, because 
by it they were binding themselves by the 
legislation of foreign countries, Now, 
though the Bill was in its character tems 
porary, and its enactments annual, it was 
the object of Her Majesty’s Government 
to indicate clearly and distinctly the prin. 
ciples on which they proposed to proceed, 
and the terms on which merchants, British 
and Foreign, might be invited to enter 
into the sugar trade. They proposed to 
lay down, not as an experiment for the 
year, but as the principle by which they 
were to be guided, the rule of protection 
to British against Foreign sugar, and to 
free against slave-grown sugar. His noble 
Friend suggested that Brazil might intro- 
duce something in the nature of an ap- 
prenticeship, and asked how they would 
deal with that case when it arose. He 
feared they were very far from seeing any- 
thing like the introduction of an appren- 
ticeship in Brazil; but this he said, that 
if that country bond fide and honestly sup- 
pressed the Slave Trade, and as a proof of 
its sincerity in doing so abolished the in- 
stitution of domestic slavery, and thought 
it necessary at the same time to introduce 
some temporary provision which might to 
a certain extent restrict the liberty of its 
subjects, such a course of policy ought 
fairly and generously to be taken into 
consideration by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with a view to the introduction of 
some relaxation in the law ; and they were 
not precluded by the terms of the Bill 
from so taking it into consideration. His 
noble Friend said, the classification to be 
established would be of a most complet 
character, and that there would be sevet- 
teen different denominations of sugar. His 
noble Friend might have said so if he 
pleased, as to the rates of duty; but the 
fact was, that there would be only three 
denominations of sugar —one more than 
now existing. His noble Friend said that 
every hogshead introduced must be made 
matter of scientific examination and 
mical analysis. He (Lord Stanley) wou 
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year exceeding by 100,000 tons or up- 
wards the largest consumption which had 
ever taken plaee in this country. In the 
face of this measure, the price of sugar 
had not risen but fallen—at this moment 
the average price was certainly not higher 
than 30s. per cwt., the consumer had ob- 
tained the full benefit of the reduction, and 
with this state of the market there was a 
supply exceeding by one-third the largest 
consumption ever known. So much for 
the present ; and his noble Friend admit- 
ted that by the principle they had followed 
in encouraging the production of sugar in 
the East Indies, they had provided for 
future years an annually increasing sup- 
ply. If they had relieved the consumer 
by diminishing the price, and secured an 
adequate supply, giving a guarantee against 
any increase—if they had obtained a 
prospect for the future of a yet further fall 
in price, and a more abundant supply to 
meet an increased consumption—he asked 
the House not to stultify the course which 
Parliament had pursued, to render vain 
the noble sacrifices made by the people of 
this country, or to abandon the principle 
laid down by the Legislature of waging war 
against the continuance of the Slave Trade, 
but to maintain a constant determination 
to exclude slave-grown sugar from compe- 
tition with free.grown. By so doing they 
might be certain of obtaining a most abun- 
dant supply of this commodity from un- 
objectionable sources, and would pursue a 
steady and consistent policy, in further- 
ance of all the principles and interests of 
humanity. 
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yenture to say that not one out of ten 
thousand that were imported would create 
the smallest difficulty or ap ag or 
raise the smallest doubt in the minds of 
the Custom-house officers. It was true, 
that as under the present law there were 
some descriptions of sugar which approach- 
ed so nearly to refined sugar that they had 
been actually refused admittance, ques- 
tions might also arise approaching so 
nearly the confines of the duty, as to lead 
to doubts whether one or two shillings 
more ought by the terms of the Act to be 
imposed on the sugar. But the great bulk 
of the import would be admitted without 
any difficulty whatever. In 1841 the 
Government of the day had found it neces- 
sary, pressed by the impossibility of ad- 
mitting the sugar of Cuba and Brazil on 
the same footing, to introduce athird scale 
of duty—the very thing for which Govern- 
ment was now censured. In order that no 
doubt should exist as to the intention of 
the present measure to arrange the duties, 
according to quality as well as colour, we 
here introduce the words “‘ equal to white 
clayed in quality.” His noble Friend op- 
posite admitted that the principle on which 
they proceeded was a fair one ; that they 
had chosen a proper article; effected the 
reduction of duty wisely ; adopted properly 
the principle of protection to British in- 
dustry, and properly put East and West 
India sugar on the same footing; and 
having made these concessions, he objected 
to some points, from apprehensions which 
he himself entertained, but which the Cus- 
tom-house officers did not, or from doubts 
which he threw upon the accuracy of the} Bill read 3* and passed. 

original Estimates made by Ministers.| House adjourned. 

These were admitted by his noble Friend _ 

near him Poo Earl of gpa to HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
matters of little more than guess-work, , ; sa 

excepting as regarded this important point, vides split sans 

that they had, by their introduction of pense ae: Se ne a 
Foreign sugar, secured to the people of this | 2°. Auction Duties Repeal; Sugar (Excise Duties). 
country an adequate and more than ade- | Réported.—Calico Print Works. 

quate supply, and that at a very moderate Private—1°- Bermondsey Improvement ; Great North of 


: England (Clarence and Hartlepool Junction) Railway ; 
and reduced price. When the present} Cork and Brandon Railway; Wexford, Carlow, and 
Government came into office, the price Dublin Junction Railway; Bristol and Exeter Railway 
v . ° Branches; Newry and Enniskillen Railway. 
as 37s. a cwt., and a year before it had | 9. Glasgow, Garnkirk, and Coatbridge Railway ; Edin- 
a at 40s., 49s., and he believed even burgh Life Assurance Company; Dundee and Perth 
ei, without the duty ? The late Go- Railway; Dundee Waterworks; Glasgow Markets; 
* ° Newport and Ponty Pool Railway ; South Wales Rail- 
vernment said they should succeed in all ny : ae 
the objects of their measure, if they could | Petitions PresentEeD. By Viscount Bernard, Colonel 
secure an adequate supply at a price of not hese Remnece Road thane » eee 
4 ’ i) Ss 
ow than 59s. duty paid, or at the rate : * 
ot Od. per lb. What was the case now? 
They had secured to the people of this 
country a supply of sugar in the present 





Church Education Society (Ireland).—By Mr. A. Smith, 
from Wharton, and Middlesex, for better Observance of 
the Lord’s Day.—By Earls of Hillsborough, Lincoln, 
and Shelburne, Marquess of Blandford, and Viscounts 
Adare, Barrington, Duncan, Grimston, Ingestre, Mahon, 
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Northland, Pollington, and Sandon, Lords Ashley, R. 
Grosvenor, Hallyburton, Hill, C. Manners, E. Russell, 
C. Russell, G. Somerset, Vane, and Worsley, Sirs T. 
Acland, J. Y. Buller, W. Clay, G. Clerk, W. Codrington, 
H. Douglas, J. Duke, P. Egerton, J. Hanmer, W. Heath- 
cote, R. Heron, R. H. Inglis, J. Johnstone, W. Jolliffe, 
C. Knightley, J. Lowther, G. Staunton, F. Trench, and 
J. Tyrell, Colonels Fox, Paget, Rolleston, and Wood, 
Captains Plumridge, and Protheroe, Major Beresford, Dr. 
Bowring, Aldermen Copeland and Humphery, and Messrs. 
Acland, Adderley, Aglionby, Aldam, Allix, Antrobus, 
Bagge, Bailey, Baird, Bankes, W. Baring, Baskerville, 
Beckett, Bell, Benbow, H. Berkeley, Blackburne, Blewitt, 
Bowes, Botfield, Bowes, Bradshaw, Bramston, Broadley, 
Brotherton, Bruges, Buck, Buckley, Burroughes, Bus- 
feild, Byng, Cardwell, Carew, Cartwright, Cavendish, 
Charteris, Childers, Christopher, Chute, Clayton, Clive, 
Colborne, Colquhoun, Currie, Darby, Denison, Dick, 
Dickinson, Disraeli, J. D. Douglas, Dugdale, T. Dun- 
ecombe, A. Duncombe, O. Duncombe, Du Pre, Entwisle, 
Evans, Farnham, Fielden, Fellowes, Fitzmaurice, Fitzroy, 
Forman, Fuller, Gibson, Gisborne, Gore, Greenall, 
Greene, Grogan, Hale, Hawes, Heathcote, Henley, 
Hindley, Hodgson, Holmes, Howard, Hume, A. Hussey, 
T. Hussey, Hutt, Irton, Kemble, Knight, Labouchere, 
Lambton, Legh, Macaulay, Maclean, Marshall, Martin, 
Masterman, Matheson, Maunsell, Maxwell, Mildmay, 
Mitcalf, Mitchell, Morris, Mundy, Napier, Newdegate, 
Nicholl, O’Brien, Ord, Packe, Palmer, Parker, Patten, 
Pattison, Phillips, Plumptre, Praed, Protheroe, Pulsford, 
Ricardo, Russell, Ryder, Scott, Scroope, Sheppard, 
Shirley, A. Smith, C. Smith, Somes, Sotheron, Spooner, 
Stanley, Stansfield, P. Stewart, H. Stuart, Strutt, Tan- 
ered, jThornely, Tollemache, Trelawny, Turner, Walker, 
Warburton, Ward, Watson, Wawn, Wilshere, Wode- 
house, Wortley, and Young, from an immense number of 
places, (2,262 Petitions) against the Grant to Maynooth. 
—By Mr. Bagot, Mr. Baskerville, Sir E. Filmer, Mr. 
Morris, Mr. Neville, Col. Trevor, and Sir W. Wynn, from 
a great number of places, against Union of St. Asaph and 
Bangor.—By Mr. Hindley, and Sir R. H. Inglis, from 
Harleston, and Stoke Newington, against Importation 
of Hill Coolies into the Colonies.x—By Mr. Somes, from 
the New Zealand Company, for Redress.—By Mr. Hale, 
from Cromhall, and Dunstone, for Relief from Agricul- 
tural Taxation.— By Mr. Gibson, from Manchester, for 
General Admission of Sugar — By Mr. Young, from 
Aberdeen, for a Tax on Steam Sawing.—By Mr. Ross, 
from Calfaghtrin, for Repeal of Charitable Donations 
and Bequests (Ireland) Act.—By Mr. Morris, and Mr. 
Sheridan, from Aberystwyth, and Shaftesbury, for Re- 
peal of Insolvent Debtors Act.—By Mr. Denison, Mr. 
Hale, Sir W. Heathcote, and Mr. Scrope, from several 
places, against Justices’ Clerks and Clerks of the Peace 
Bill—By Mr. H. Berkeley, and Mr, Martin, from several 
places, in favour of the Museums of Art Bill.—By Sir W. 
Heathcote, Earl Jermyn, Mr. Patten, Mr. Sheridan 
Mr. Stansfield, and Sir J. Tyrell, from several places, 
against Parochial Settlement Bill.—By Sir E. Filmer, 
and Mr. C. Russell, from several places, against the 
Physic and Surgery Bill.— By Mr. Rutherfurd, from Por- 
tobello, for Alteration of Prisons (Scotland) Bill.—By 
Lord Ashley, Mr. Hindley, and Mr. Young, from several 
Places, for Alteration of Law, relating to Promiscuous 
Intercourse.—By Mr. Aldam, Lord Ashley, and Mr. O. 
Stanley, from several places, for Diminishing the Num- 
ber of Public Houses. 


Reapinc Perirrons—Tue Mryis- 
TERS.| Mr. Ferrand had a petition to 
present from nearly 2,000 Members of 
the Dublin Protestant Operative Associa- 
tion, which was most respectfully worded. 
The petitioners begged to state, that 


“« They have of late been afflicted beyond 
measure by the utter contempt with which 
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they have seen those principles treated which 
they have ever been taught to regard as sacred, 
and for the establishment of which their fathers 
laid down their lives, That they have been 
taught to regard the Legislature as the source 
from which laws should emanate to punish 
transgression, cherish truth, and reward virtue, 
That it is to the decisions of the British Parlia. 
ment that the United Kingdom and its de. 
pendencies stand indebted (under God) for 
the establishment of true religion, in accord. 
ance with His revealed will; and that, subse- 
quently to the era of the Reformation, it has 
pleased Almighty God to elevate the state of 
Britain to the highest eminence among nations, 
They submit that, if the British Parliament, 
instead of sanctioning and propagating the 
Christian religion, lends itself to the sanction, 
diffusion, and approbation of heresy and reli- 
gious error, then would your honourable 
House, instead of being a national blessing, 
become a national curse. That they have 
learned that laws are about to be introduced 
by the head of the Government having for 
their object the inculcation, in public semina- 
ries, of Popish principles, such principles 
being, according to law, false, idolatrous, and 
anti-Christian ; and for the purpose of largely 
increasing an annual grant, for some time back 
most improperly and inconsistently made to 
the Popish College of Maynooth; and that 
they regard the proposition as highly uncon 
stitutional, indicative of a man who means to 
subvert their national liberties, and calculated 
to involve in peril the Throne and the Consti- 
tution. That it is not merely the professed 
designs, intentions, and purposes of the Prime 
Minister which fill your petitioners with anx- 
iety; but they are distinctly impressed with 
the belief that he has warranted, sanctioned, 
and advised, acts and measures which violate 
the established laws, and mark a total indif- 
ference to what those laws sanction and de- 
mand.” 


Mr. Roebuck rose to order. He un 
derstood it was the rule of that House, 
against which he had often voted and 
spoken, that there should be no speaking 
on the presentation of petitions; that 
Members should confine themselves to the 
declarations contained in petitions, @ 
statement of the persons from whom they 
came, and their prayer. He held in his 
hand a copy of the petition in extenso 
which the hon. Gentleman was now pré- 
senting ; and while he professed to coi 
fine himself to a statement of its sub- 
stance, he was by asleight of hand reading 
the whole it. 

Mr. Speaker informed the hon. Mem 
ber, that if he was reading the petition he 
was certainly out of order. He must 
merely state its substance. The hoo. 
Member may have made notes of the 
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substance, and he may read from them, 
but it was against the Orders of the House 
to read the petition. 

Mr. Ferrand said, he would confine 
himself to the substance. The petitioners 
stated that by the Ist of William and 
Mary, s. 2, ¢c. 2, passed and declared to 
be inviolate at the Revolution of 1688, 
enacted for the protection for ever of the 
Protestant religion, as by law established, 
it is declared, that 

“ Whereas it is inconsistent with the safety 
of the Protestant kingdom to be governed by 
a Popish Prince, or by a King or Queen mar- 
rying a Papist; be it therefore enacted, by the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in Parliament assembled, that all and every 
person and persons who shall hereafter he re- 
conciled to or hold any communication what- 
ever with the See or Church of Rome, shall be 
declared incapable of enjoying or succeeding 
to the Throne and Government of these 
Realms; and in all such cases the subjects 
shall be absolved from their allegiance, and 
the Throne and Government shall descend to 
the next person in succession, he or she being 
a Protestant.” 


Mr. Roebuck again rose to order. 
The hon. Member was clearly reading the 
petition. 

Mr. Ferrand continued: He insisted 
he was merely reading what was stated in 
the petition. The petition further stated, — 


“ That notwithstanding this solemn act and 
law, they find in the Dublin Gazette, December 
20, 1844, the following announcement; 

“ Dublin Castle, December 18, 1844. 

“The Queen in Council has been pleased, by 
warrant under the sign manual, bearing date at 
Her Majesty’s Court of St. James’s, the 14th 
day of December, 1844, to appoint the fol- 
lowing persons to be Commissioners of Cha- 
titable Donations and Bequests for Ireland, 
agreeably to the provisions of the Act 7th and 
8th of Her Majesty, cap. 97, viz—The Most 
Rev. John George, Lord Archbishop of Ar- 
magh and Primate of all Ireland; the Most 
Rev. Richard, Lord Archbishop of Dublin; 
the Most Rev. Archbishop William Crolly ; 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Daniel Murray ; 
the Right Hon. John Hely, Earl of Donough- 
more, K.S.P.; the Right Rev. Bishop Corne- 
lius Denvir; the Very Rev. Henry Pakenham, 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin ; the Right Hon. 
Sir Patrick Bellew, Bart.; the Right Hon. 
Anthony Richard Blake; the Rev. Pooley 
Shouldham Henry, D.D.” 


Mr. Roebuck: 1 again rise to order, 
and I will make a Motion this time. The 
hon. Member is reading word for word 
the petition, a copy of which I hold in my 
hand. It is a flagrant breach of the Or- 
ders of the House, and an unworthy breach 
of the same. I now move that the hon. 
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Member be commanded to bring up his 
petition. 

Mr. Speaker: Having stated to the 
hon. Member the rules of the House, I 
hope he will strictly confine himself to the 
substance of the petition; otherwise his 
conduct will be most disorderly. 

Mr. Ferrand : | do not wish to do any- 
thing disrespectful to the House, or that 
is disorderly. I only wish to discharge 
my duty to the petitioners to the utmost 
of my power. The hon. Member for 
Gateshead was not interrupted last night 
when he presented a petition. 

Sir R. Peel: I will only submit to the 
House, considering the peculiar nature of 
the notice which was given by the hon. 
Member of his intention to present this 
petition, and that the petition calls in 
question the Parliamentary conduct of a 
Minister of the Crown, whether some lati- 
tude ought not to be allowed tohim. I 
think, under the circumstances, that he 
should have permission to state the con- 
tents of the petition. 

Mr. Roebuck: Sir, I object to that. 
Is it not right to enforce the Order of the 
House? I myself objected to the making 
of that Order, and so did my hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose. If the hon. 
Member wishes to bring these statements 
forward, he ought not todo it inthis manner, 
immediately before a large debate, with- 
out the possibility of a reply; but there 
ought to be a substantive Motion, and he 
should read his petition for the purpose 
of making his Motion; therefore I cannot 
agree to the hon. Member reading the 
petition at length on this occasion. 

Mr. Milnes: Would it not be better to 
have the petition read by the Clerk at the 
Table? 

Mr. Ferrand: Sir, I will read the 
prayer of the petition ; and I shall consider 
it my duty then to move that the petition 
be read by the Clerk at the Table. You 
will find it rather a longone. Sir, they 
state that this announcement 


** By authority” is nothing less than a 
“ communication” from the Throne to the 
Church of Rome ; that church is recognised— 
the monarch “ reconciled’’ thereto—its arch- 
bishops and bishops, who derive their epis- 
copal authority solely from “ the foreign 
prince and prelate,’’ the Pope, are commu- 
nicated with—their orders, solely of foreign 
origin, recognised, and, in virtue of the 
same, are invested with judicial functions by 
the Crown, and have conceded to them “ pre- 
eminence” above a nobleman of the United 
Kingdom and a dignitary of the Established 
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Church. They further submit that this flag- 
rant contempt of the Bill of Rights does likes 
wise directly contravene the Oath of Supre- 
macy, for that oath compels the person taking 
it expressly to declare, ‘ No foreign prince, 
prelate, state, or potentate hath, or ought to 
have, any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiri- 
tual, within this realm. So help me God.’ ” 


Yet, notwithstanding this, the functionaries 
of the Pope are furnished with these powers. 

Mr. Speaker rose and said, that the 
hon. Member must confine himself to the 
prayer of the petition. If the hon, Gen- 
tleman wished the petition to be read at 
length, he should move that it be so read 
by the Clerk at the Table. 


Mr. Ferrand resumed ,— 


“On all these grounds petitioners most 
humbly pray your honourable House to reject 
all propositions for the encouragement and 
spread of Popish principles, to withdraw all 
manner of support from the Popish and idol- 
atrous College of Maynooth, to deprive all the 
functionaries of the Pope within this realm of 
€ power, pre-eminence, and authority,’ and 
forthwith to institute an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the right hon. Sir R, Peel, Bart,, M. P.; 
and if the premises of your petitioners be 
found correct, to impeach him for high crimes 
and misdemeanors against the laws and the 
constitution of the realm; and if he be found 
guilty thereof, to visit him with condign pun- 
ishment for the same; and your petitioners 
further pray, that should your honourable 
House upon investigation ascertain that, 
though the conduct of the Prime Minister may 
not have so far violated law as to warrant his 
impeachment, your honourable House may 
still be pleased to present an Address to Her 
Majesty, calling upon Her Majesty to remove 
Sir R. Peel from Her Councils, as one who 
has disgusted all parties, who ousted other 
men from their places merely to adopt their 
policy, and who, if he have succeeded in re- 
plenishing the coffers of the Exchequer, has 
done so while carrying out measures calculated 
to draw down the wrath of Heaven on the 
land, divest the kingdom of its best and only 
security, and thus to render it but a richer 
spoil to the first foreign foe who may, in the 
just judgment of God, be raised up to scourge 
the realm for national unfaithfulness.” 


Mr. Ferrand then moved that the 
petition be read by the Clerk at the 
Table. 

The Clerk had commenced and read a 
few words only, when 

Mr. Ferrand said, that several hon. 
Members around him did not think it 
advisable or respectful to the House to 
insist that his petition should be read at 
the Table, and he therefore withdrew his 
Motion to that effect. 





Upon the Question being put that the 
petition do lie on the Table, 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, he thought, cer. 
tainly, that there might be reasons why 
the objections should not be urged against 
the present petition lying on the Table; 
but if the House should decide hereafter 
that the petition was a ground upon which 
a Member of Parliament might by these 
means be called to account for his Parlia. 
mentary conduct, he certainly thought 
that it would not be conducive to the 
honour or advantage of the House to have 
such a petition laid upon the Table. He 
should therefore give his negative to the 
reception of a petition bringing charges 
against a Member of Parliament by name, 
A charge might be stated by one Member 
against another as the ground of proceed. 
ing to call him to account for his conduet, 
but the House ought not to receive 4 
charge under the guise of a petition. He 
should move, then, to negative the Motion 
that the petition do lie on the Table. 

Sir R. Peel said, with all deference to 
his right hon. Friend, he did not see on 
what ground the House should refuse to 
let the petition lie on the Table. There 
might be parts of the petition having re- 
ference to the Parliamentary conduct ofa 
Member of the House, but it also related 
to an act done by the Executive Govern. 
ment—the announcement in the Dublin 
Gazette. He must say he did not see 
any reason to object to the reception of 
the petition. The petitioners had a right 
to complain of that Act ; and they were at 
liberty to form their own opinion as to 
the motives of the conduct of public men. 
He hoped his right hon. Friend would not 
press his Amendment. 

Mr. Roebuck observed, that there had 
now arisen a debate on the presentation 
of a petition, and herea(ter he should not 
think it out of order to raise a debate on 
any petition that might be presented. 

Mr. Speaker: The debate has arisen 
on a point of order, and not on the peti- 
tion. I should have felt it my duty to 
interfere if an hon. Member had risen for 
the purpose of debating the petition. But 
the right hon. Gentleman spoke upon 4 
point of order, whether the petition should 
be received or not. 

Mr, C. W. Wynn: The question was 
that the petition should lie on the Table, 
which I conceived myself at liberty to op- 
pose. 

Mr. Roebuck; Yes. Then I am not 
wrong. The right hon. Gentleman has 
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distinctly made a Motion, and raised a 
debate. 

Mr. Speaker referred the hon. Member 
to the Standing Order of the House, and 
explained that the rule was, that there 
should be no debate upon the presentation 
of a petition unless it had reference to a 
breach of the privileges of the House. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn withdrew his Amend. 
ment. 

Petition laid on the Table, and ordered 
to be printed. 


Maynoorn Cotiece.] Sir R. Peel 
moved the Second Reading of the May- 
nooth College Bill. 

Mr. Colquhoun said :* Before I pass to 
the merits of the question, I would address 
an appeal to the noble Lord the Member 
for London. On the Jast occasion upon 
which this subject was discussed, the no 
ble Lord adverted to measures which, in 
his judgment, would follow this Bill if it 
werecartied, He traced what those mea- 
sures were, and suggested an endowment 
for the Roman Catholic priests in Ireland. 
Iam not about to discuss the propriety 
of such a measure ; my appeal to the 
noble Lord is to request that before he 
suggests it, he will carefully consider its 
bearings, and the more especially as upon 
two classes of political questions his au- 
thority is of peculiar weight. When the 
noble Lord delivers his sentiments upon 
the question of the Oregon territory, he 
speaks as an independent Member of 
Parliament, of great influence indeed and 
ability, but not exercising any absolute 
control over the measures of Government ; 
but there are two classes of questions, 
those which relate to religion and those 
which affect Ireland, on which I shall be 
able to satisfy the noble Lord that the 
leader of Opposition exercises an influence 
ofa very different kind. It has occurred, 
Sit, ever since the Reform Bill, by what 
law of our political existence I cannot 
Pretend to say, that on these two classes 
of questions those who sit on this side of 
the House are divested of all power of 
carrying out their opinions, and are con- 
strained to adopt the opinions of their 
opponents. I shall prove this law, as I 
Would prove a law of nature, by the in- 

uction of cases, It was so under the 
Administration of the noble Lord. Upon 
National Education he was obliged to 
adopt our opinions, or, at least, greatly to 
mit his own. On the question of the 
——— 





* From a corrected Report. 





Irish Church he was blamed by his own 
party for adopting our views, and sur. 
rendering his plan of appropriation, On 
the subject of Irish Registration he could 
not carry out his own views. It was 
supposed, however, that when we crossed 
to this side of the House, we should on 
these questions, above all others, transport 
our opinions with us. On the contrary, 
his opinions, opposed to ours, which 
could not be carried as long as our op- 
ponents sat on this side of the House, 
have become prevalent since we came to 
it. The hon. Member for Waterford held 
particular views on the subject of Acade-~ 
mical Education inIreland. I do not ask 
whether these views were just or not. 
The fact is, that so long as he stated 
them on this side of the House they were 
dormant. He stated them in an elaborate 
speech, and that speech has gone to our 
records up-stairs, where so many able and 
so many dull orations are entombed. The 
hon. Gentleman became a Member of the 
late Government. Still his views of aca- 
demic education were neglected ; but the 
moment that he passes to the other side 
of the House they become all powerful, 
and are about to be carried into a law in 
the present Session. The same hon. 
Member held very decided views on the 
subject of English education, the chief 
feature of which was to give to the Execu- 
tive Government a predominant influence, 
which I always thought greatly to be 
dreaded, over national education. These 
views were resisted by us when in oppo- 
sition; but the moment that the hon. 
Member takes our place, then his views 
are adopted by Government, and the 
President of the Council delivers a 
speech in Yorkshire, the head and tail of 
which might not exactly suit. the Member 
for Waterford ; but as to the great body 
of the speech, the only objection which 
the Member for Waterford could make to 
it was, that it was not delivered in in- 
verted commas as a quotation from his 
elaborate orations. There is another sub- 
ject, Sir, for which, while we sat on the 
other side of the House, we earnestly con- 
tended. I mean Church extension. We 
declared this to be essential to the welfare 
of the country, and in our vote upon it 
we run the late Government so hard, that 
we were only in a minority of nineteen. 
Jt was supposed that when we crossed the 
House, Church extension would be intro- 
duced on a large scale. What has become 
of it? With the exception of a trifling 
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measure, good in principle, but so limited 
that it supplied 300 churches to a coun- 
try whose wants demanded thousands, 
Church extension has gone to the same 
place of oblivion which has received the 
speeches and plans of so many Members. 
Thus far I have spoken of religious ques- 
tions. Now turn to Irish questions. Our 
views upon Irish registration were definite 
whilst in opposition. The evil, we said, 
was flagrant, the remedy was plain. It 
admitted of no delay; we would not 
suffer the late Government to delay. We 
pressed our plan ; we carried it on several 
divisions. In office we were sure to in- 
troduce it, Ever since, Irish registration 
has been unheard of, and no measure to 
correct it has been carried. It is these 
things which induce me to appeal to the 
noble Lord. He has on these questions 
over-ruling power. Let him exercise it 
with a due sense of his responsibility. He 
is now in the situation of power — let 
him beware how he throws out hasty 
suggestions. It is not unlikely that they 
may be carried into law. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for Dun- 
garvon, threw out a bold suggestion 
upon Irish registration. I listened to the 
eloquence of the right hon. Gentleman 
with pleasure; but I am not sure that he 
is the person to suggest the settlement of 
difficult questions. I hope the noble Lord 
will restrain him. I have an appeal to 
make also to the hon. Members for Shef- 
field and Montrose. They have been the 
consistent opponents of the Irish Church. 
I have a great desire to maintain that 
Church. Where they now sit they may 
be able to carry out their views. If we 
could tempt them to this side of the House, 
I should have no further apprehension. 
Will they resume the seats which they 
formerly occupied? It is evident that 
they are detached from the party of the 
noble Lord, and that they are in fact sup- 
porters of the present Government. Why 
should they not cross to this side of the 
House? Are they fearful of the name of 
Conservative? There is, I assure them, 
nothing in it. It is a mere name, a name 
too without a notion. While, however, 
Gentlemen entertaining such views occupy 
the seats of power, I am afraid I cannot 
join my hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford, in anticipating that 
our Opposition to the present measure will 
be effectual. This certainly I can pro- 
mise, that our resistance will be uncom- 
promising. We shall oppose it at every 
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stage; we shall insist upon reasonable 
delay; and if our request be not com. 
plied with, we shall resort to those forms 
of the House which are established to pro. 
tect a minority, which J predict will never 
have been used with greater moderation, 
nor fora more legitimate end. Undoubj. 
edly, Sir, if it were not for the circum. 
stances to which I have alluded, I should 
have a strong confidence that when the 
subject is fairly stated, the House would 
never pass such a measure as the present, 
Much has been said on the question of 
conscience ; there is truth in the observa. 
tion of my noble Friend the Member for 
Liverpool, that the majority in a State 
cannot set up their own consciences as an 
inflexible standard ; and refuse to suffer 
the endowment of any religion incon. 
sistent with theirs. [Mr. Roebuck: Hear, 
hear}. 1 admit this to the hon. Member, 
I wish to argue the case fairly; to avoid 
none of its difficulties. I admit that in 
cases, like Canada and Malta, where you 
incorporate in your Empire States possess- 
ing different religions from our own, it 
would be inconsistent with the very ex. 
istence of that Empire, to refuse to allow 
the religious endowments which they pos- 
sess. But if on this side of the question 
an absolute doctrine cannot be laid down, 
the other extreme maintained by the right 
hon. Member for Dungarvon is much 
more untenable. The right hon. Mem- 
ber says, that it is now an axiom of Go. 
vernment that we are to neglect the die- 
tates of our individual consciences in the 
conduct of public affairs. 1 never heard 
of such a doctrine except in the govern- 
ment of Napoleon, who was an honorary 
member of all religions, and indifferent to 
all. That is neither the doctrine nor the 
practice of th's country. I refer him to 
the despatches of the noble Lord the 
Member for London, and of the late 
President of the Board of Control. Did 
they acknowledge such a doctrine? Did 
they not practically repudiate it? Why 
did the one interfere with suttees I 
India? Was not that an ordinance of the 
Indian religion ?. Why did the other refuse 
in our Colonies to permit infanticide? Is 
not this a religious usage sanctioned by 
the faith of many savages ? They felt, and 
truly, that there are principles of immuta- 
ble morality, sanctioned by the Christiaa 
faith, which it is our duty to exten 

throughout every corner of our Empire 
The truth, I take it, Sir, to be this, that, 
where we possess, as we do, institutions, 
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both ecclesiastical and civil, of peculiar 
value, it is our duty, a duty which we owe 
to the States with which we are connected, 
to keep in view, as our great aim, the 
extension of these throughout our Empire, 
at such times, and in such a manner, as 
may best accomplish our ultimate end, 
their establishment throughout all parts of 
ourdominions. This principle is capable 
of application to Ireland, and I am satis- 
fied that I could show that we might settle 
the present question in accordance with 
it; but I am not about to enter on this in 
the present discussion. The religious 
ground on which this question could be 
argued, I am willing this evening to wave. 
Thold it—I will not surrender it—I am 
quite prepared to take my stand on it; 
but I feel so strong in the confidence of 
my case, that I descend from this vantage- 
ground to the mere political ground on 
which the right hon. Baronet has rested 
his measure. On that issue I am pre- 
pared to meet him; and I think I can 
show that, on grounds of policy alone, 
there never was a measure submitted to 
Parliament which less deserved our sup- 
port. I would first dispose of the ques- 
tion of compact. This indeed has been 
litle relied on. My noble Friend the 
Member for Liverpool, talked of it as a 
quasi compact. The right hon. Membe 
for Dungarvon, who relied on it before’ 
never alluded to it in this debate. Gen- 
tlemen, I suspect, feel this ground to be 
untenable. [Mr. Ward: Hear, hear}. 
If the hon. Gentleman relies on it, I shall 
be happy to hear his argument; and as 
other opportunities will occur, I shall be 
quite prepared to meet him on it. For 
the present, | make a single remark which 
goes far to settle the question. The Irish 
Parliament passed with unanimity the 
Bill to enable the Roman Catholics to 
endow the College of Maynooth. That 
they should have refused to do so, would 
indeed have been monstrous; and badly 
aI think of the proceedings of the Irish 
Parliament, it would have branded them 
with the foulest stigma to refuse to the 
Roman Catholics the power (for that is 
all which these acts confer) of establishing 
‘college for the education of their youth. 
The Irish Parliament went further, and 
assisted the establishment of the College 
by an annual grant of money. But that 
this was precarious, granted, or to be 
Withheld at pleasure, that, in fact, it has 
hothing in it of a compact, is plain from 
this striking fact. In 1799 the Roman 





Catholic Bishops wished that this money 
grant should be converted from a pre- 
carious vote into a certain endowment. 
They petitioned the House to that effect; 
and the House of Lords by an overwhelm- 
ing majority rejected their petition, I 
pass from these preliminary questions to 
the merits of the Bill. Mr. Pitt’s name 
has been quoted ; what, I asked, was Mr, 
Pitt’s object in the establishment of the 
College of Maynooth? His object has 
been stated on the highest authority by 
Lord Castlereagh, who was more inti- 
mately acquainted with Mr. Pitt’s views 
on this question than any other man. I[n 
1810, speaking in this House, Lord Cas- 
tlereagh says of Mr. Pitt’s views,— 

“¢ His wish was, that they should not cease 
to be Roman Catholics; that they should 
continue to be sincere and liberal Roman Ca- 
tholics, connecting themselves with their own 
Government, for purposes of mutual benefit ; 
to the exclusion of all foreign connexion.”” 


How has this object been attained? We 
have had an experience of fifty years, 
during which Maynooth has formed the 
social character of the priesthood. Two 
great periods have occurred of political 
agitation; an agitation in both cases hos- 
tile to British connexion. What part have 
the priesthood taken in these? For the 
one, I cannot find a higher authority than 
that of the Member for Waterford, in his 
History of the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion. His words are these :— 

“ The clergy, too, had sent in from time to 
time their adhesion. Maynooth began to be 
felt. Irishmen who had never left Ireland, 
were the priests whom it sent forth; and 
though, in some instances, the proprieties and 
decencies of their ecclesiastical station were 
considerably lost, the country gained on the 
whole by the infusion of a more popular spirit 
among the body.” 

Again, he says,— 

‘“‘ The young were of a very different tem- 
per; for the most part they had been educated 
at Maynooth, and had carried with them, as [ 
have already remarked, all that spirit of inde- 
pendence and democracy which of late years 
has more or less become the characteristic of 
Irish Catholic education. They were full of 
the spirit of the times, and thoroughly ac. 
quainted with every detail of recent poli- 
tics,” 

There was another crisis—the Repeal 
crisis in 1843—the violence and hostility 
of which we all remember. Jt is a signi- 
ficant fact, that the priesthood, almost to 
a man, were embarked in that movement. 
I will read to you the observation of an 
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eye-witness, understood to be a gentle- 
man who received office under the late 
Government, who now holds office, and 
who addressed, in October, 1843, this 
letter to the Morning Chronicle ;— 


‘The most serious fact of all connected 
with the present agitation has yet to be men- 
tioned. There cannot be a doubt that the 
great body of the Roman Catholic priests have 
gone into the movement in the worst, that is, 
in the rebellious sense. Many of the priests 
of the old school, who had been educated in 
France, and had seen the world, held out for 
atime; but they were given to understand, 
that if they continued to take this line, the 
shepherd would be deserted by his flock, and 
they were forced to yield. Two or three 
splendid instances are still mentioned of 
priests openly professing their determination 
to submit to any consequences, rather than 
give their sanction to a movement which they 
knew to be of the most dangerous and perni= 
cious character; but the curates and young 
priests brought up at Maynooth, have gone 
into it heartily, almost to a man. These 
young men are generally the sons of small 
farmers, and other persons of a similar rank 
in life, They, therefore, bring with them 
strong feelings and limited and one-sided in- 
formation from home ; ana at Maynooth they 
are brought up, like our young Newmanite 
clergy at Oxford, to regard the Church as the 
sole object for which they are to live, and 
think, and act. They have no property, no 
families of their own, to be compromised by a 
rebellion; and, as it would be inconsistent 
with the character of their sacred profession 
to appear at the head of their flocks on the 
field of battle, they run no personal risk. 
They may gain, but they cannot well lose, by 
the result of a conflict. Some, more heady 
and enthusiastic than the rest, might even tead 
their flocks to battle; but, whatever their 
conduct in this respect might be, there cannot 
be a doubt that the prevailing spirit of the 
priesthood is correctly represented by the fol- 
lowing expressions, extracted from the speech 
of the Rev. Mr. Cantwell, parish priest of 
Tramore, at the late monster-meeting at Lis- 
more :—‘ He could support O'Connell with 
his voice, but he would support him with 
more. Look at that arm (said the reverend 
gentleman, stretching forth his right arm). 
After the magnificent scene I have this day 
witnessed, I’ll die a death, or see Ireland free.’ 
(Tremendous cheering, waving of hats, &c.) 
The priests have given to the repeal move- 
ments all the weight of a religious cause in 
the eyes of a superstitious people.” 


I could multiply testimony; I give only 
one from a gentleman long in Ireland, 
who had great means of observation, and 


used them with singular impartiality, In 
his letter to me he says,— 


“T never heard the subject of the priest. 
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hood mentioned, that it was not universal} 
considered that the priests educated abroad 
and at Maynooth, were perfectly disting, 
classes. The one, well disposed, peaceable, 
and of kindly feeling towards all; the other, 
turbulent, assuming, political, and hostile to 
the English Constitution.” 


The right hon. Member for Dungaryon 
seemed to think that we contrasted the 
priest of old times with the priest of 
modern times. That is not our distinc. 
tion. It lies between a priesthood edy. 
cated at such a college as Maynooth, and 
a priesthood educated in a university of a 
different character. As an example of 
what I mean, I take the case of two 
priests, administrators, a short time since, 
in the parish of Boyle, county of Roscom. 
mon. The one was educated partly at 
Trinity College, the other in Maynooth, 
“ The Trinity College man,” my corres. 
pondent writes, “is mild, inoffensive, 
and gentlemanlike in his demeanour;” 
the other he describes as a perfect fire 
brand, And this difference is a matter 
of easy explanation; I find an illus. 
tration of it in the circumstances of 
our own Church. There are in that 
Church, clergymen who entertain very 
strong opinions upon ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. They hold the highest notions of 
the authority of the priesthood, and of 
the deference due to them by the laity, 
Those, however, who enter the Church, 
are educated at Universities open to the 
laity, and where men of all professions 
meet. In these Universities opinion is 
formed, moderated by the collision of va 
rious classes and sentiments. Suppose, 
now, we were to constitute for the cleri- 
cal education of the English Church a 
separate college; place there as ils pfd- 
fessors men holding these ecclesiastical 
opinions; let the students be drilled by 
them, and let them live there for four 
years without coming into contact wilh 
the laity. I beg to ask what sort of 
opinions would be formed? what clerical 
character would result? A character % 
drilled in monastic notions, so inflated 
with ideas of ecclesiastical domination, 
that with such a clergy, the connexion 
could not exist for ten years between the 
Church and the State. Yet this is the 
actual position of Maynooth, with this 
addition, that as their ecclesiastics are 
celibates, they are cut off during the 
whole of their after-life from all the tes 
and amenities of social life. Can We 
wonder that the growth of such a syslem 
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should be that haughty spirit of intoler- 
ance, which has been remarked by every 
traveller as the characteristic of the Irish 
priesthood? Do you, in your Bill, pro- 
pose to correct this? to mitigate it, to 
abate the evil ? you propose to increase it, 
to aggravate it, to lengthen the period, to 
increase the intenity of this bigoted 
education. Your plan is this; and there 
never was one, at once so inconsistent 
with common reason, and so unlikely to 
accomplish any practical good. The stu- 
dents under this system are already too 
numerous; we increase them. They al- 
ready stay there two long for any liberel 
education ; we shall enable them to stay 
longer. They have, and this is your 
complaint, only 22/. per annum; and 
only a portion of them have that sum. 
We raise the bursary to 28/,, and we ex- 
tend it to the whole five hundred. In the 
name of common sense, was there ever 
such a proposal! The absurdity of this 
was pointed out long ago by a Roman 
Catholic barrister, Mr. McKenna. He 
was an advocate for Maynooth; and yet 
here are the terms in which he speaks of 
this system of a great number of petty 
bursaries, which you propose to multiply: 


“No intentions could possibly be more 
laudable than those by which the Government 
was influenced on that occasion, and the per- 
sons selected to direct the institution were 
amongst the most honourable in society. But 
these persons were not concerned in the ori- 
ginal design, or in the details. The Ministers 
who carried the project into effect had not an 
accurate view of the subject; and they con- 
sulted with persons who were incompetent to 
inform them. The Roman Catholic religion 
Might have received the assistance designed 
for it at a much less expense; or the sum be- 
stowed might have been rendered a means of 
more extensive good, and productive of 
stronger feelings of gratitude. The Govern- 
ment should have contented itself in providing 
the necessary buildings, appointing officers 
and professors, with endowment adequate to 
ensure a succession, and creating a limited 
number of foundations in reward of merit, or 
Waid of deserving necessity. There, in my 
apprehension, it should have stopped. The 
bounty which supports at the public expense 
an entire college, and every individual of its 
members, is too indiscriminate ; the emotions 
{0 which it might be expected to give rise, are 
lost in the generality; no man is obliged by 
What every man partakes of,” 


These observations are just. 
wanted to stimulate zeal, to rouse literary 
ambition, you would give your endow- 
ments, not, as you propose, to every lad 


If you 
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that enters the college, but to those who 
distinguish themselves by their exertions, 
The result of your system must be, as it 
is, to attract to the college the very dregs 
of the people, and to deter from it every 
man of better education and more liberal 
mind. Such is the fact; the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Louth tried to explain it ; 
he tried to show why the higher classes 
of Roman Catholics sent no scholars to 
Maynooth :—he has failed. In Prussia, 
where the payment is not greater, the 
sons of gentlemen enter the Romish 
Church. Why do they not do so in Ire- 
land? I should like to see the Roman 
Catholic gentleman—I would go a long 
way to see him—who should tell me that 
he, brought up in the accomplishments 
and liberal tastes of our social life, would 
send his son to be drilled in the bigoted 
notions and monastic discipline of such 
an establishment; excellent, indeed, for 
its end, to imprint upon men such a cha- 
racter as the Irish priest exhibits, but 
from which I am sure every liberal Roman 
Catholic would revolt ; he would repudiate 
the idea of sending his son to a seminary, 
the professors of which, badly educated 
themselves, give a bad literary and bad 
mathematical education. [Sir J. Graham: 
Hear.] I will first finish my sentence, 
and then dispose of the argument ex- 
pressed in the cheer of my right hon. 
Friend. Yes, so bad an education, that 
the professor of mathematics declared to 
the Commissioners, that he was not ac- 
quainted with the sixth book of Euclid. 
[Mr. Ward: Hear.] I perfectly un- 
derstand the argument of the bon. Gen- 
tleman. I know what is meant both by 
him and by my right hon. Friend. They 
mean, that if you raise the endowment of 
the professors; if you give them, as by 
the Bill you propose to do, higher salaries, 
you will secure the services of superior 
men. Is this the mode in which they 
dispose of all the influences of public 
opinion? Only pay men well, and they 
will work well! Why, then, are there so 
many grammar schools, both in England 
and Ireland, where the masters are paid 
well, and do nothing? [Mr. Milnes: We 
have a better chance.)] So this is the 
doctrine of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Pomfret: we are to pay 25,0002. per 
annum for the chance of a better educa- 
tion! Very dear, if you had the certainty ; 
but 25,000/. for the chance—and what a 
chance! All experience tells us, that 
when you surround an institution with 
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secrecy, where you shut out its pro- 
ceedings from the daylight of opinion, and 
cover them with the shroud of conceal- 
ment, abuses are sure to arise, and the 
very object of your endowment to be 
frustrated. No, Sir, if you will have a 
college, cut off from all public knowledge 
of its proceedings—from the intercom- 
munion of different classes— you will have, 
and you deserve to have, ignorance, and 
bigotry, and a perversion of public objects 
for narrow and mischievous ends. The 
case of Prussia has been cited. Its policy 
has been quoted as if it were to be our 
own; nothing can be more different. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dungarvon stated it as the universal 
practice of the Roman Catholic Church 
to train up those who were destined for 
its priesthood in ecclesiastical seminaries, 
and in a separate and ascetic discipline, 
like that of Maynooth. As a general 
statement, nothing can be more inaccurate. 
It is true of one of the systems of educa- 
tion forthe priesthood pursued abroad—the 
Italian system. There the youth are trained 
from the early age of seven till they enter 
the Church, in seminaries conducted by 
the priests, and where no lay students are 
admitted ; but the result of this is to train 


up a priesthood such as we find them in 
Italy—narrow-minded, bigoted, and igno- 


rant. If your object is to have such a 
priesthood in Ireland, by means of the 
College of Maynooth, such an object will 
be attained. But there is another system 
conducted on very different principles ; 
and which, as it is established throughout 
Germany, I shall call, in contradistinction 
to the Italian, the Germanic. This sys- 
tem has for its object to make the student 
a citizen before he becomes a priest—to 
imprint on him the national before he 
assumes the ecclesiastical character. The 
mode of doing this is by a system the di- 
rect opposite to that which is pursued in 
Italy and at Maynooth. Instead of al- 
lowing the boy of tender years to be 
draughted into the ecclesiastical seminary, 
there to be narrowed into bigoted notions 
and ascetic habits, he is compelled to pass 
through the literary institutions of his 
country, from the school which he enters 
at seven, to the college or public school, 
and finally to the university. In all these 
he meets with boys of every class; he is 
subjected to the contact of every opinion ; 
he is exposed to the strong but strength- 
ening collision of opposite views. ‘The 
result is, that when at twenty-one he 
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passes from the university into the ecele. 
siastical seminary, he goes there liberal. 
ized with study, with his mind expanded 
and his views mitigated by his training, 
The German priest thus offers a strikip 
contrast to the Italian or the Irish priest, 
Men of liberal feelings enter the Church; 
persons of the upper classes of society 
become members of the German priests 
hood. That this cultivation of mindig 
connected with their studies, I will show 
you from one case—that of Ronge, the 
son of a Silesian farmer—who thus speak. 
of his experience. After being nine yea 
in the high school of Neisse, he, in 1836, 
entered with inexpressible joy the Uni- 
versity of Breslau; he delighted in history 
and German literature :— 


“T felt and knew that I was free. Asso. 
ciated with a company of noble=minded 
youths, it was our earnest endeavour to cultie 
vate our minds, and strengthen our bodies, 
I chose theology as my profession, because | 
felt a strong leaning towards teaching,” 


The efficacy of this system has been lately 
tried. The late Archbishop of Cologne, 
who had the notions of an Italian priest, 
threw Prussia into confusion by attempt. 
ing to establish the extravagant supre. 
macy of the ecclesiastical over the civil 
power. With his views the Irish priest- 
hood sympathized, and expressed their 
sympathy through their organ, the Dublin 
Review. This was the natural fruit of 
their system of teaching; but the priests 
in the Rhenish provinces, trained in the 
Germanic system, refused to join in these 
extravagant claims—the national spirit 
prevailed over the ecclesiastical—and the 
result was, that these pretensions were put 
down, and peace was restored in Prussia. 
Had you devised a similar system for 
Ireland, it would have had, on ground of 
policy, some justification ; you might 
have, at least, pleaded its expediency. 
Your measure dves not possess even this 
plea. It aggravates the evils from which 
we are suffering; it perpetuates that cha- 
racter of the Irish priesthood by which 
Ireland is convulsed. I can discover for 
it no possible justification; and regarding 
it as bad in principle, and wretched in 
policy, I shail confront it with the most 
resolute opposition ; and through all the 
stages of its future progress, I shall meet 
it with every resistance which the forms 
and the votes of this House can present. 
I now move that this Bill be read a second 
time this day six months. ; 
Me. Grogan rose to second the Motion 
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of the hon. Gentleman, and in doing so 
would at once express his dissent from 
the measure introduced by Her Majesty’s 
Government in reference to the College 
of Maynooth. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Robert Peel) who introduced the 
measure seemed to rest his case upon two 
grounds—compact and expediency. But 
he had made out no case in reference to 
either. The question of compact was 
one very easily discussed. The right hon. 
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Baronet said, three courses were open to 
the Legislature to adopt—namely, to pur- | 
sue the old system; to abandon the grant | 
altogether ; and the course now before | 
the House. If there was a compact in | 
existence, it was not competent to abandon | 
it at all; therefore it was clear by the | 
right hon, Baronet’s own showing, that | 
no such compact existed. But there were ! 
even stronger grounds in the expressed 
opinions of those men who, living at the 
time the grant was first made, might be 
said to speak the sentiments of the Legis- 
lature that bestowed it. Sir Arthur Wel- | 
lesley (now Duke of Wellington) said, in 
1808, that it was never contemplated to, 
support Maynooth from the public purse ; 
and Dr. Crotty, a Roman Catholic pre- | 
late, said before the Committee on the 


subject in 1825, that he did not know | 


whether the Government had intended to 
make an annual grant or not. The Irish 
Parliament had only required that certain | 
pious and charitable institutions should | 
be continued for a number of years, on a 
scale of expense to be ascertained by an | 
average of six years. If Maynooth was 
entitled to a continuance of the grant | 
secured to it on the same condition as | 
those instructions, so were they likewise. | 
Yet the Government had withdrawn the 
grant from the charter schools. The mea- | 
sure could be no more supported on the | 
ground of expediency than of compact. | 
Mr, Pitt was sanguine, in founding the | 
college, that men trained in it, and in- | 
structed in a royal institution, would turn | 
out men loyally disposed, and inclined to | 
encourage the dissemination of social and 
kindly feelings amongst their fellow sub- 
jects. That was a very natural object 
forthe Minister of the day to aim at, al- 
though the experiment was a dangerous 
one, a fact proved by the very little suc- 
cess which appeared to have attended it: 
They were now called upon to grant a 
new charter to this College, and the ques- 
ion for them to put to themselves was, 
VOL, LXXIX, {Suet 
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had it answered the purpose for which it 
was instituted? He was afraid that, for 
one, he must answer decidedly no. It 
had already been mentioned in the House 
that the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ire- 
land had taken a very prominent part in 
the agitations which distracted that coun- 
try about two years ago. He would at- 
tribute most, if not the entire blame of 
that agitation to the Roman Catholic 
clergy. The people had powerful lay 
leaders, it was true, but had it not been 
for the assistance rendered them by the 
Roman Catholic clergy, he was certain 
the agitation could not have been so 
vigorously sustained. But, despite of this 
consideration, they were, in one point of 
view, entitled to the highest praise; for 
when enormous masses of people had 
assembled from all parts of the country, 
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| chiefly through their instrumentality, and 


under their management and control, 
little or no damage, either to person or 
But the ex- 
perience, on the occasion he had referred 


| to, of the part taken by the priests in the 


agitations of the day, was quite enough 


| to establish his position, that the Catholic 


College at Maynooth had not answered 
the object which the Government had in 
view in seeking to rear up a priesthood in 
The system of 


bad, that the best and most humane, if 
educated there, would turn out precisely 
as the priests had done who were edu- 
cate there. The very course of instruc- 


| tion—the system of education in all its 


branches, doctrines and tenets, were such 
as to inevitably assimilate all who were 
instructed there, to what they had already 
found the priests to be. The College was 
managed by seventeen trustees, most of 
them eminent men, and eleven of them 
either archbishops or bishops of the Ca- 
tholic Church. He would not trouble 
the House by entering at large into the 
subject of the dependence of the Catholic 
clergy upon the See of Rome. They all 


) knew that it was absolute ard complete ; 


and the Protestants of Ireland had strong 
doubts that this absolute submission to a 
Foreign Power was not confined to 
spiritual matters, but embraced also tem- 
poral. The extreme devotion manifested 
by the Irish hierarchy to the Pope was 
perfectly well known. Lord Castlereagh 
declared that the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Ireland were more dependent upon the 
s 
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authority of Rome than the clergy of any 
other Catholic church in Europe. They 
enjoyed a great degree of liberty in their 
intercourse with Rome, they enjoyed un- 
restricted communication with the Holy 
See, and this more so than their fellow 
clergy in any other country in Europe. 
In every other country he believed there 
were restrictions imposed upon the com- 
munications passing between the clergy 
and the See of Rome, even when solely 
affecting spiritual things. In Ireland, on 
the other hand, there were no restrictions 
—no limitations of any kind. The See of 
Rome was anxious to maintain, by every 
possible means, its supremacy in that 
country. As to the tenets of the Catho- 
lic Church in Ireland, he would cite the 
assertion of Dr. Milner, who possessed 
the confidence of the Catholics of that 
country, that there was not a single Ca- 
tholic Prelate in England or Ireland who 
was not ready to reject the four articles of 
the Gallican Church, commonly called 
the Gallican Liberties. The hon. Gen- 
tleman then quoted several works—that 
of Valdinatus amongst the rest—and ano- 
ther in which the students at Maynooth 


were instructed, and from which they | 


were examined in proof of the doctrines 


inculcated by the Catholic Church in Ire- 
Jand, and taught at the College of May- 
nooth. From these quotations it appeared 
that one of these doctrines was that here- 
tics were more pernicious than thieves and 
murderers, as it was much more criminal 
to steal the souls of men than to deprive 


them of either property or life. He ob- 
jected to the continuance of a seminary 
in which such doctrines were inculcated. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) 
proposed to augment the grant to May- 
nooth, in order to render those educated 
there more expert, more liberal, and in 
all respects better educated men. His ob- 
ject was to secure tothem a more liberal, 
enlarged, and enlightened sphere of in- 
formation; and this he expected would 
place the clergy on a better footing, and 
render them better, while it made them 
more enlightened, members of society. 
But let them look at other Catholic 
countries, where large and liberal endow- 
ments supported educational institutions, 
and where the clergy were instructed at 
these institutions, and say if they found 
that the happy results anticipated in Ire- 
land by the right hon, Gentleman had 
followed in these countries altogether from 
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the mere enlargement of their system of 
education. Did they not know that of 
all the different denominations into which 
Catholicism was divided, the one which 
was in the most especial manner distin. 
guished for its talent, learning, and ability, 
was the one which, of all others, had been 
the most proscribed throughout the whole 
of Europe ?—he meant the Jesuits. They 
had but little information as to the present 
management of Maynooth ; and he wished 
that before they proceeded to make an 
additional grant, some Committee should 
be appointed to furnish them with the 
desired information. That which they 
now had was of rather an ancient date, 
They had no one subsequent to 1826, 
From that then afforded they had these 
singular facts :— During the presidency 
of the Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Murray), 
who was frequently drawn away from bis 
duties at the College by the business of 
his arch-diocese, to which he sedulously 
attended, Dr. Kenny was selected to con- 
duct the rituals at the College. It ap- 
peared that Dr. Kenny had been educated 
at the College of Louvain ; and admitted 
himself to be not only a professed Jesuit, 
but also the chief or general of all the 
Jesuits in Ireland. They found, there- 
fore, that this College of Maynooth 
maintained by money derived from a 
Protestant State—was at that particular 
time presided over, governed, and regu- 
lated by a gentleman who held the high 
office of chief or general of all the Jesuils 
in Ireland. Dr. Kenny was examined as 
to the general opinions which were preva- 
lent at Maynooth ; and he admitted them 
to be precisely those which prevailed in 
the college in which be had been educated 
—that of Louvain—which was a Jesuit 
college. They had then a college, insti- 
tuted by a Protestant country, and sup. 
ported by Protestant funds, which was on 
one occasion headed by a Jesuit, and the 
chief of the Jesuits of the country; the 
book which the students were required to 
study was a Jesuit book, written by@ 
Jesuit; and the practices which prevailed 
at the College were such as prevailed a 
other Jesuit institutions. He did not siy 
that the Roman Catholic seminary # 
Maynooth was a Jesuit seminary ; but he 
could not say that it was not. It was 
quite sufficient for him to show that there 
were grounds of doubt, and reasonable 
cause of alarm, in the minds of the Pro- 
testants generally, but particularly of the 
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Protestants of Ireland, as to the nature 
and doctrines of that institution; and 
they considered it not safe or prudent to 
grant any further State support to an 
establishment which, as it appeared from 
the numerous petitions which had been 
laid upon the ‘'able on the subject, was 
anti-social in its doctrines and tendencies. 
If they granted away the public money to 
this College, they should be assured that 
they did not give that money to a body 
which had been proscribed by every coun- 
try in Europe. The sentiments of this 
country upon the subject were well exem- 
plified by the petitions which had already 
been poured into the House, and would 
still continue to be presented. The right 
hon. Baronet proposed to give greatly en- 
larged funds to this College, without mak- 
ing, at the same time, any attempt to 
regulate, or to correct the system of edu- 
cation there pursued. If they had dis- 
covered by experience, that by thesegrants 
they had not been doing good hitherto, 
why should they now increase the grant, 
and thereby enlarge the power for causing 
mischief? They proposed at the present 
moment an endowment ofa very extraor- 
dinary character—it was one that did not 


resemble anything done by them for any 


other public institution. They had their 
Army, Navy, Ordnance—they bad annual 
Votes for them—they had two grants for 
the maintenance of Science and of Litera- 
ture—all these had to come before them 
annually; they were called upon to con- 
tribute to them by an annual Vote, and 
they could by that means control them. 
Even their Established Church, they were 
told that the Parliament could control it; 
but now they were about to propose the 
establishment of an institution, over which 
neither Parliament nor Government was 
tohave any control. Even the highest 
and most respectable Personage in the 
tealm—even the Sovereign herself—had 
her endowment or revenue settled by 
Parliament at the commencement of 
her reign; whilst here, a College that 
almost every Protestant objected to see 
endowed, was to be established in a per- 
manent manner; and that, too, without 
the shadow of any control whatever. But 
then he asked the Government, could they 
slop with that endowment? Were they, 
who were Protestants —who gloried in the 
hame of Protestants—were they, he asked, 
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fitter to oppose these Protestant establish- 
ments? And if they did this, what pros- 
pect could they have of peace and harmony 
in the country? If they educated priests 
by these endowments, could they after- 
wards send them into the country without 
some endowment for their support? Were 
they then, he asked, as a Protestant Go- 
vernment, prepared to endow the clergy 
of the Catholic Church? The noble Lord 
the Member for London had intimated that 
this should be done. So, too, had the 
right hon. Member for Dungarvon. If 
they looked to the public press, they would 
find the same thing stated; they would 
find it said that it was utterly impossible 
to endow the Roman Catholic College 
of Maynooth, without also endowing the 
Roman Catholic clergy. Now, he believed 
that the country could not submit to this 
—he believed that it was the desire of the 
people of this country, that the utmost 
exertions should be used to prevent the 
measure from passing. He must also add 
this—that whatever opinion he might en- 
tertain of the measure, he could not but 
think that the present moment was a pecu- 
liarly unfavourable one. It was brought 
forward just at the time when we had 
escaped from an agitation of the public 
mind that was unparalleled in our history. 
That agitation had been calmed down by 
degrees; Ireland was now in a compara- 
tive state of tranquillity; and it was at 
such a moment as this, that a new cause 
of discussion and irritation was thrown 
amongst the Irish. The whole of the 
Protestant community was opposed to 
this measure; and upon the other side, it 
had not met with anything like a decided 
support. Mr. O’Connell had, indeed, 
praised the right hon. Gentleman; and 
said that that measure was ‘‘a boon for 
their misbehaviour; and that they were 
too honest not to give value for their 
money.” Within the last two years they 
had had a violent agitation in Ireland for 
a Repeal of the Union. In his opinion, 
the effect of Repeal would be to throw 
Ireland into the hands of some foreign 
enemy—of France or of America—most 
probably of France. That agitation had 
been carrying on by Mr. O’Connell ; 
yet now, when the country was partially 
recovering from the effects of that agita- 
tion, this, the first measure proposed, 
obviously went to renew and promote it. 
The fact was, they were now going over 
the same scene that they had witnessed in 
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1829. The Established Church of Ire- 
land was a Missionary Church, as every- 
body knew. For many years it had failed 
in the object of converting Roman Catho- 
lics, It had not been on the right course. 
It could not instruct, because the people 
did not understand the language; but 
some twelve or fifteen years ago a differ- 
ent course had been adopted. A great 
variety: of books had been published in 
the Irish language, and this system had 
been most beneficial in some instances. 
Even the very part of the country where 
Mr. O’Connell resides—in the vicinity 
of Dingle — many converts have been 
made. He thought, certainly, a few 
years’ longer delay might have been al- 
lowed to enable them to see whether the 
Church on the present system was not 
sufficient to bring about an enlarged con- 
version. He feared that new schisms and 
a new course of dispute would be intro- 
duced by this Bill. There was another 
fact, too, which he would mention, and 
which was, that there was an island at 
the extreme west near Galway, on which 
lately there was one Protestant. But 
about ten years back a very pious and 
zealous gentleman established himself 


there, and there are now not only schools 
and achurch, but also something like a 
college for Roman Catholic priests, who 
have been converted, in order to educate 
them better and make them good clergy- 


men of the Established Church. ‘The 
society from whom he had the honour 
that night of presenting a petition to the 
House had taken this seminary expressly 
under their care. At this society there 
were at least nine gentlemen from May- 
nooth; and he trusted, therefore, that the 
right hon. Baronet would also give some 
assistance to this society, as well as to 
Maynooth. There were also some other 
points to which the Protestants of Ire- 
land objected; but these he would pass 
over, merely observing, it was not their 
opinion that Ireland was either in so 
safe or so quiet a state as might be ex- 
pected. Then, with regard to the bulls 
of the Pope; there was one in particular 
then in force in Ireland, which was very 
alarming in its effect, as denouncing the 
strongest pains and penalties against all 
those who were not true believers in that 
particular doctrine. This was a bull, he 
would admit, which had not always been 
in force in Ireland—the bull in cend Do- 
mini—which had been lately promulgated 
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by the Irish bishops—a bull, the tend. 
ency of which was so alarming that it had 
been objected to and condemned by every 
Sovereign in Europe, and which abounded 
in the strongest denunciations of pains 
and penalties against heretics. It was 
stated in the course of the examinations 
which took place in 1825 with respeet to 
emancipation, never to have been in force 
in Ireland, or to have been adopted by 
the Roman Catholic Church in that coun. 
try. It was then stated that, were this 
bull to be in force generally, there would 
not be a quiet State in Europe, and every 
street would be liable to be deluged jn 
blood. That bull, he repeated, had since 
been published under the sanction of the 
Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, and 
was recited publicly every Holy Thursday, 
The Protestants of Ireland looked, there. 
fore, with suspicion on the system carried 
on at Maynooth; and that they had 
strong reasons, from self-defence alone, 
to object to the proposed grant. There 
was also another to which he might allude 
on the subject of petitions. There had 
been but one petition in favour of this 
proposition, and that one introduced by 
the right hon. Baronet himself, whilst the 
petitions against it had been numerous; 
the one petition came from Protestants 
and not Romanists, while the numerous 
petitions were from both parties. He 
considered that several Peers of the Ro- 
man Catholic persuasion, as well as most 
well educated Irish Romanists, though 
they might feel some gratification in hav. 
ing their priests put on this footing, did 
not at all concur in the policy of the mei- 
sure. It was, perhaps, hard to strike out 
any new ground of objection, but from 
the reasons he had already stated, he 
thought it his duty as a Protestant to 
enter his protest against the present Bill 
as one uncalled for, and as a violation of 
those very principles which every Protest- 
anthad sworn to maintain, and for which 
no vindication could be found either in 0% 
tional compact or enlightened expediency. 
It must be obvious to the House that it was 
extremely difficult, and almost impossible, 
to speak on this subject without offending 
the feelings of some hon, Gentlemen 0p- 
posite ; still on this occasion he hoped he 
had not done so, for he had endeavoured 
strictly to avoid any such thing. : 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone ;* I am sure, Si 
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that the House will excuse my anxiety to 
take advantage of the very earliest oppor- 
wnity of delivering my sentiments in this 
debate. Indeed I feel myself to be under 
the somewhat unusual obligation to offer 
some apology to the House for having 
suffered one occasion, upon which the 
measure now before us has already been 
discussed, to pass by, without my having 
either taken part in the discussion, or 
given My voice in the division. The truth 
is, that I thought it incumbent upon me, 
under the circumstances in which I stand 
with regard to the question, to make a full 
statement of the reasons upon which my 
vote was to be founded, together with the 
yote itself ; and I was desirous to have the 
opportunity of seeing the Biil of my right 
hon. Friend in print, and thus of becom- 
ing acquainted with the entire detail, in 
addition to the principles of his plan, as 
being necessary in order to enable me to 
put the House in possession of the view 
which Iam led to take of this case as a 
whole, and of the great questions which 
itinvolves. I could not have this advant- 
age when the debate took place upon the 
introduction of the Bill, It was simply 
on that account that I remained passive, 
and not, as I trust I need hardly assure 
the House, from any disposition to evade 
the responsibility incumbent upon myself 
incommon with every other Member, or 
the duty incumbent upon me, in some 
especial respects, to make a full and frank 
exposition of my sentiments upon this par- 
ticular subject. At the same time I hope 
my hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford will not suppose that I 
intend in any manner or degree to insi- 
nuate a complaint of the measure which 
he adopted in order to obtain so early an 
expression of the opinion of the House. 
Representing as he did a sentiment very 
powerful, and very widely spread among 
the people of this country, and one en- 
titled to the sincerest respect, and enter- 
taining likewise that sentiment for himself 
with depth and fervour, as one closely 
allied to his conscientious convictions of 
religion, I cannot feel the smallest surprise 
at his proceeding. And I must frankly 
avow my belief, that the minority of last 
week upon the introduction of this Bill 
did represent the general and prevailing 
sentiment of the great majority of the 
People of England and of Scotland. But, 
after making this admission to my hon. 
Friend, and believing indeed that the fact 





is too notorious to admit of denial or of 
doubt, I must state for myself, that after 
a mature consideration of this subject in 
the position in which it stands, and in the 
position in which we stand, I am prepared, 
in Opposition to what I believe to be the 
prevailing opinion of the people of Eng- 
land and of Scotland, in opposition to the 
judgment of my own constituents, from 
whom I greatly regret to differ, and in op- 
position to my own deeply cherished pre- 
dilections, to give a deliberate and even 
an anxious support to the measure which 
my right hon. Friend has submitted to 
Parliament. Now, Sir, I shall endeavour, 
as well as I am able, to review some of 
the prominent reasons which have been 
advanced in support of this measure, and 
in opposition to it. And I shall first 
advert to certain of the reasons urged in 
support of the measure, which I confess 
appear to me, when taken upon their own 
merits, to be inadequate to its support; 
at least for myself I cannot find in them 
grounds on which to vindicate the vote I 
intend togive. I may be allowed, I trust, 
Sir, without any want of deference to the 
general rules of this House, to refer to 
the authoritative statement of my right 
hon. Friend* on the part of the Go- 
vernment, of which he is the head: and I 
will, presuming upon this indulgence, 
remind you that towards the close of his 
address he used some such expressions as 
these :—That the measure which he invited 
us to adopt did not amount to more than 
would be implied by an honourable and 
liberal construction of that compact or 
engagement which, with relation to this 
subject, may be considered to subsist, not 
indeed in a rigid aud literal form, but in 
spirit and in equity, between the Imperial 
Parliament and the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. Sir, I confess that that propo- 
sition is one which, if I could conscien- 
tiously espouse it, would materially facili- 
tate my approach to the consideration of 
this subject; but I will not delude myself 
with a plea which does not present itself 
to my mind as real and substantial; I 
must endeavour to look the question in 
the face as it is. Now, Sir, I am pre- 
pared to contend, with the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Dungarvon, 
that there is nothing in the nature of a 
compact in thiscase. Of course I do not 
mean a written instrument, binding the 





* On Thursday, 3rd April. 
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Legislature definitely, and without any 
limit of time, but a state of circumstances 
connected with the origin and history of 
the grant, and a state of relations between 


this Legislature and the people of Ireland, | 


which lead to this result, whether you 
choose to call it by the name of a com- 
pact or not—and, for my part, I would 
rather decline the mere controversy of 
words—that they do certainly fetter in 
a considerable degree the discretion of 
Parliament with regard to the annual 
renewal of the ordinary vote in support of 
the College of Maynooth, and oblige us 
to feel that we approach the question of 
that vote under very different conditions 
from those of a new and unopened ques- 
tion. But the argument, that our judg- 
ment is forestalled by previous transac- 
tions, is not, in my view, applicable to the 
measure of my right hon. Friend. I feel 
that we come to consider the enlargement 
of the grant, and the other changes which 
he proposes to make, with our liberty en- 
tire, so far as any question of good faith 
is concerned ; and therefcre that I cannot 
shelter myself from any part of my re- 
sponsibility by alleging an engagement 
already in force, but that I must examine 
the subject upon independent and larger 
grounds; I must regard it as being in its 
substance and effect a new and criginal 
measure. At the same time, Sir, I will 
ask the House to suffer me to goa little 
more at large into this part of the argu- 
ment, because it has a great practical 
bearing upon the prayer of the petitions 
against the measure of the Government. 
Those petitions which I have myself pre- 
sented, and such others as I have read, 
refer for the most part to the supposition 
that a compact subsists with regard to 
the annual vote ; they distinctly repudiate 
that supposition, and they pray that the 
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| “ That he supported the grant as it stood 
because it was one of those which the Parlig. 
ment of Ireland thought it wise to preserve at 
| the Union ; because he found it, in fact, given 
| over to England as part of the Union; that jf 
the grant had been fairly open to opposition 
after the Union he certainly should have been 
| disposed to resist it, because he thought, on 
| principle, that it was wrong in a State endeg. 
vouring to establish a particular system of 
religion to provide a public supply for the 
maintenance, encouragement, and propagation 
of another.’’* 


I say, therefore, in few words, that we have 
these circumstances before us :—A Parlig. 
ment, composed exclusively of the wealthy 
minority of the inhabitants of Ireland 
(that wealthy minority being in the enjoy. 
ment, through the Church of Ireland, of 
the whole religious endowments of that 
country), alters the law, in the year 1795, 
in order to facilitate, or rather in order to 
permit, the establishment of a college for 
the purpose of training the teachers of the 
great majority; that Parliament also be 
comes a contributor to the expense of the 
establishment by a grant of 8,0001.; and 
the grant thus given was renewed annually, 
with some variations of amount and with 
a single exception (that of 1799), during 
the period of five or six years, for which 
the Parliament of Ireland retained its se- 
parate existence. We then find that Par. 
liament merged and absorbed in a larger 
body, composed of persons differing in 
religious profession from the great majo- 
rity of the Irish people; a body in which 
Irish influences must necessarily, on ac- 
count of numerical inferiority, be supposed 
to be secondary, and not predominant, 
Now, Sir, this sum of money was voted 
_as a grace by the Irish Parliament to the 
Roman Catholics of that country, and as 
'a grace which I, for one, am entirely per- 
'suaded that a native Parliament would 


annual vote may be altogether withdrawn. | not have thought fit, when once so givel, 
It is therefore a matter of importance, | to withdraw. Under these circumstances 
with a view to the direction of our con- | it would manifestly have been a most un- 
duct, that we should inquire whether the | generous use of power to avail yourselves 
supposition of a pledge of some kind is | of your numerical superiority and mere 
or is not fictitious, Upon this subject [| strength, as opposed to equity, for the 
trust that the House will allow me to refer | purpose of withholding the grant. But if 


to a declaration which was made by Mr. 
Perceval in the year 1812, and which has 
not yet been quoted in this discussion. 
In that year it was proposed by Sir John 
Newport to augment the annual grant to 
Maynooth; Mr. Perceval resisted the in- 
crease, but defended the vote in its ordi- 
nary form, in the language which I am 
about to quote,— 


I want asealto this argument in favout 
of the existence of something like an ho- 
nourable obligation on our part, I find't 
in the declaration of Mr. Perceval, in the 
declaration of a man who, of all the Min 





* Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Ses 
! sion 1812, vol. xxi. p. 1226. 
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isters of this country since the Union, had 
the strongest sentiments in favour of the 
ascendancy in Ireland—of a man whose 
Government was formed upon the very 
principle of resisting every concession, 

at and small alike, to the Roman Ca- 
tholic claims—of a man who entertained, 
upon conscientious conviction, insurmount- 
able objections to the principles of the 
grant—but also of a man whose native 
honesty and candour led him thus frankly 
to recognise what he thought an obliga- 
tion of good faith—limiting and fettering 
his free agency with regard to the College 
of Maynooth, compelling him to deal with 
it rather as an instrument than as a judge, 
and leading him so far as to the very 
strong declaration, that he regarded the 
grant to the College of Maynooth as be- 
ing @ virtual portion of the legislative 
Union with Ireland. There is no pre- 
sumption that Mr. Perceval here referred 
simply to that provision of the Act of 
Union, which stipulated for the mainte- 
nance during a term of years of certain 
payments for charitable uses. 1 appre- 
hend he more probably alluded to a 
general and less definite obligation; and 
that construction of his we find confirmed 
by the regular uninterrupted series of an- 
nual votes which have taken place since 
his time, and which, with those that pre- 
ceded, now make up the term of half a 
century from the foundation of the col- 
lege. But, Mr. Speaker, I conceive, that, 
by adopting the Bill of my right hon. 
Friend, we are about to alter fundamen- 
tally the relation of the State to the Col- 
lege. I take the various alterations which 
he proposes to make, and I must estimate 
their effect as a whole. He changes the 
annual grant into a permanent one, by a 
permanent Act of Parliament ; he increases 
threefold the amount of the grant, from 
about 9,000/. (I think) to near 27,0001. ; 
he incorporates the trustees; he provides 
asum for the restoration and extension of 
the buildings, and he likewise places the 
future care of the fabric in the hands of a 
department of the Executive Government, 
thereby, as I conceive, certainly establish- 
Ing avery close connexion between the State 
and the College. Further, I do not think 
Weare to estimate the importance of the 
Increase in the grant to my present argu- 
ment simply by the number of thousands 
annually that are to be added to the in- 
come of the institution; the increase, in 
my judgment, alters in its essence the 
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position and function of the State with 
respect to it. We have the distinct de- 
claration of the Duke of Wellington, when 
he was Secretary for Ireland, on record, 
that the original scheme of the college 
contemplated private and not public be- 
nefactions as the means of its support. 
And indeed it seems to me obvious, on 
the face of the Act of Parliament in 1795, 
that the principal object in the view of 
those who framed the Act was simply to 
confer enabling powers, and to impose 
regulations. After the sections for these 
purposes, the Act proceeds to give 8,000/. 
out of the monies voted for the service of 
the year, and thereby to make the State a 
direct contributor to the project—a large 
contributor—but still, I think, with the 
view of being one among many contri- 
butors. When further sums were granted 
in the subsequent years, I do not think 
the idea was changed, although doubtless 
the anticipations of pecuniary aid from 
individuals must have grown weaker as 
time passed on. But now we proceed 
upon a different basis; we assign a certain 
magnitude to the college; having given it 
so many pupils, we reckon what will be 
requisite for their decent and respectable 
support; we likewise compute what will 
be a competent maintenance for the go- 
vernors and professors whom such a 
number of pupils will require, and we 
proceed to provide the whole from the 
public purse. Thus we charge the State 
with the whole responsibility of the pro- 
vision for the college. Let us not blind 
ourselves to facts; this is the real subject 
before us, and to this, as a question not 
foreclosed by any pledge, I intend to 
address myself. Next, Sir, there is an 
argument that has been advanced as a 
ground for the adoption of this measure, 
which, I think it my duty most emphati- 
cally to disclaim; 1 mean the argument 
that we ought to vote these funds to the 
College of Maynooth by way of restitution 
to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. I do 
not much envy those who adopt this argu- 
ment as their own, and who shall, after 
having adopted, endeavour to limit and 
control it. I will not now enter into the 
detail of all the objections that may be 
urged against it. For the present I pro- 
test against it in every view and upon 
every ground: in the name of the law and 
the Constitution, in the name of whatever I 
know of our religion and our history, I 
disclaim and repudiate this argument, 
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Only one observation will I offer with re- 
gard to it. If this be an act of restitu- 
tion, it is one of the most shameful con- 
fessions ever extorted from a Legislature, 
because we admit a wrong which we do 
not repair. If it be an act of restitution, 
it is a restitution of about ls. in the 12, 
or perhaps more nearly one of 6d. in the 
1Z._ Such an offer would be a mean 
and shabby offer from a debtor to his cre- 
ditor ; but it is worse than shabby, it is a 
new act of positive infamy and shame, 
from a robber to the party whom he has 
plundered. I beg therefore to be free 
from all benefit that may accrue to my 
case from the argument of restitution. 
Next, Sir, it has been calculated by some 
persons, that we are to anticipate, as the 
consequence of this augmented grant, a 
great and radical change in the class of 
persons from which the Roman priest- 
hood in Ireland draws its recruits. Upon 
this subject I confess that I entertain only 
moderate expectations. On the whole it 
is my belief, that the Roman Catholic 
priesthood is at present replenished from 
the ranks which can alone supply in suffi- 
cient numbers persons adapted by their 
views to the discharge of its offices. A 
mere provision for the years passed in 
education, not touching those of after 
life, although it may have the effect of 
giving to the earlier term greater attrac- 
tions, can scarcely operate with power 
enough to change in any great degree the 
disposition of the middle and upper class 
to enter upon the clerical profession. 
Reference has been made in this debate 
by my hon. Friend the Member for New- 
castle, to the case of Northern Germany. 
There it is not unusual for members of the 
aristocracy to receive holy orders; and 
my hon. Friend, contrasting with that 
case the case of Ireland, appeared to refer 
the difference to this cause, that in Ireland 
the youths intended for the priesthood are 
educated apart from somewhat early years, 
whereas in Northern Germany they are, 
until the age of twenty-one, trained in 
companionship with young men about to 
betake themselves to other pursuits. It 
appears to me, Sir, that this is a far-fetched 
supposition of my hon. Friend, and that 
it is easy to suggest a more natural expla- 
nation. The church of Northern Ger- 
many in communion with the See of Rome 
is in possession of ancient endowments ; it 
has all the dignity which belongs to a 
traditional position amidst the institutions 
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of the country, as well as to high station 
and to revenues which are large with te. 
ference to the general standard of wealth, 
In these respects I apprehend that that 
church in the north of Germany occupies 
nearly the same relation to the social 
system as the Church of England holds 
in England. It is very easy, therefore, to 
understand how, there as here, persons of 
higher birth and station ordinarily find the 
career of the priesthood one of those open 
and obvious to them; and it is in this 
distinction from the state of things preva. 
lent in Ireland, but not in the compara. 
tive length of time during which the young 
ecclesiastic is separated from the laity, 
that I find the main cause of the total 
absence of members of the aristocracy of 
the country from the ranks of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland. At the same 
time I fully grant, that whatever tends 
to give dignity and increased acquire. 
ment to the teachers in this institution, 
will have a material influence in soft. 
ening its general tone; and so far, | 
think, we may reasonably calculate upon 
advantage of this kind. We hear it 
stated, on authority apparently high, and 
in evident conformity with probability, 
that on account of the extremely low sa- 
laries received by the professors at May- 
nooth, they are naturally led to look totheir 
pastoral occupation out of the College as 
a step in their social advancement, and 
that, instead of pursuing their studies to 
greater range and maturity, they are in 
this way early led intoactive life. Inthe 
first place, we may anticipate that in- 
creased emoluments will have an effect in 
attracting higher talents; and in the se- 
cond place, diminishing the inducement 
to removal, they will lead to the occupa 
tion of the chairs for longer terms, and 
thereby will secure to the professors the 
opportunity of increased acquirements. 
And in proportion as the governing and 
teaching body shall have more of a sub- 
stantive and permanent character, we cer- 
tainly may expect it to exercise more of 
a mild and civilizing influence upon the 
young students of the College, and, 
through their medium, upon the Romaa 
Catholic community in Ireland. I est 
mate this argument then as having 4 
certain value, while I hold that it is one 
liable to be overruled by superior con- 
siderations. I will venture, Sir, likewise 
to notice one more argument, which, I 
confess, appears to me to be in itself little 
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vital force sufficient to overrule them. 
It cannot be denied, Sir, that you may 
have many and strong presumptions of a 
to promote the extension of Protestantism | popular kind to urge in favour of a mea- 
in Ireland. I do not know how the point | sure such as this. You have to urge the 
may occur to other minds—and it is my | great numbers, the many millions, of the 
duty to respect every conviction which is | people, whom it purports to favour, and 
entertained and propounded with bond | their great poverty—the difficulty they 
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short of ridiculous. Jt is given by some | 
rsons as a reason for augmenting the | 
revenues of Maynooth, that we are thereby | 


fides—but I freely avow that to me it 
would appear just as reasonable to say | 
that the effect of the discovery of printing 
was to make books scarce and dear, or 
that the result of the application of 
the locomotive engine to railways has 
been to obstruct and retard the commu- 
nications of the country. In conferring 
this increased endowment, do not let us 
attempt to conceal from ourselves that we 
are conferring new elements of power ; 
we are providing ease and leisure, the 
means of reading and of meditation, with 
a view to the maintenance of the faith 
which they profess, and without any re- 
straint or other countervailing influence, to 
inhabitants of a country abounding in na- 
tural talent in a degree, I believe, not 
surpassed by any country on the face of 
the earth, Do not then let us delude 





ouselves with the supposition that we are | 


experience for the most part in providing 
themselves with the very barest necessaries 
of life, still more than in furnishing sup- 
port for their teachers of religion, and 
most of all for the teachers of those 
teachers. You have the authority which 
this question has acquired from the dispo- 
sitions of our statesmen—the known and 
understood sentiments of many of those 
who have passed away, of those who lead 
one of the principal parties in this country, 
and now also the avowed opinions and 
the official proposal of the only othe 
subsisting body of statesmen in the couny 
try, of those, namely, who are at this 
moment charged with the administration 
of public affairs, You have the strength 
that a proposal of this kind undeniably 
derives from those popular principles of 
Government which so powerfully influence 
the tone of our actual institutions. Ac- 


taking a measure, of which, in the or-| cording to those popular principles it is 
dinary course of things, the effect can be | admitted, that as the public funds are 


' 


to open the way for the relaxation of the | drawn from the labour of the whole com 
Roman Catholic system, and thereby for | munity, it is desirable that, except from 
the increase of Protestantism in Ireland. | strong and overpowering considerations, 
Now, Sir, when I proceed to state to the no class should be excluded from the 
House, so far as my ability will permit, the | claim to share in their distribution. You 
reasons which have brought me to the‘ have also, 1 am bound to admit the re- 
conviction that this measure of Her Ma- ' collection of former wrongs. When we 
jesty’s Government ought to receive the | look back upon the conduct of England 
sanction of Parliament, I must first state towards Ireland in former times, and es- 
that I am to view it not simply asit might | pecially upon the history of the last cen- 


be, or as it has been, but as it is at the 
Present time, and under the present cir- 
cumstances, as it is offered here and now 
to me in the capacity of a Member of the 
legislature. It is obvious that I can 
neither have credit nor responsibility for 
having helped it forward to that position. 
It must be indeed manifest to the House, 
from what they already know, that, if my 
agency has had any influence at all upon 
its destiny, it must necessarily have been 
rather in retarding than in aiding its ad- 
vance, But I must regard it with the 
aguments and authorities that may be 
advanced in its favour as it stands, and 
Must impartially ask myself, with that 
view of it, whether I can draw principles 
ftom an opposite quarter of a weight and 





tury, we cannot but feel that it imposes 
upon us the obligation to treat Irish ques- 
tions such as this with an especial tender- 
ness and consideration. I do not say, 
Sir, that topics such as these are decisive 
of the question. But at least they make 
me fee] that the burden of proof lies with 
the opposition to the Bill; that I must 
give effect to these reasons unless I can 
produce some powerful argument to coun- 
tervail them, something not less than a 
great principle adequately grounded in the 
law and the Constitution of thecountry, and 
not only in these, but also in the convic- 
tions of men which form the living basis 
and support of that Constitution. Now, 
Sir, nothing has more contributed to con- 
firm me in the propriety of the determin- 
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ation at which I have arrived, than the 
nature of the reasonings which have been 
employed by the opponents of the me - 
sure. I know well that they are persons 
not wanting in courage or ability for the 
assertion of theirprinciples; but what are 
the principles which they assert? They 
do not ascend to the whole height of the 
question, nor meet it in all its breadth. I 
can find in them little but what is se- 
condary in its character—nothing at all 
that is solid, palpable, and broad enough 
to form a ground upon which the Legis- 
lature may take its stand in the face of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and an- 
nounce its intention permanently to reject 
this measure, and every other resembling 
it. If I look first to the speech of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle to- 
night, I find that he reserved indeed his 
right to fall back upon high constitutional 
principles, and upon grounds of religion ; 
but still, although he represents, as we 
must recollect, the very strong feeling that 
prevails out of doors, and the petitions on 
the Table which are founded upon reli- 
gious considerations, and expressed in 
the strongest language, he did not think 
fit to argue the question upon those con- 
siderations. Some of his main points, 
indeed, were objections to the structure of 
the Bill in detail, which appeared to me to 
be fitter for the Committee than for this 
debate ; none of them appeared in any 
degree to farnish that breadth of ground 
which, I am led to think, is absolutely 
necessary for those who would reject this 
measure. In fact my hon. Friend rested 
his argument—the argument which he 
thought most likely to produce an effect 
with the House—upon the failure of the 
college. Now, Sir, I do not think it 
reasonable to reject the measure upon the 
ground that Maynooth has failed to re- 
alize the purposes for which it was 
founded. My hon. Friend, referring to 
the authority of Mr. Pitt, said that Mr. 
Pitt indeed had thought it fit that an expe- 
riment of this kind should be made, but that 
as it had now been made, and had not 
succeeded, such a plea could no longer 
have any force, and we are at perfect li- 
berty to withdraw from our connection 
with the college. But if I am to withdraw 
from it on the ground that Mr. Pitt’s ex- 
periment has failed, I must be sure that I 
know what really was the experiment that 
he desired to make. Was it then the view 
of Mr. Pitt to found this college for the 
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training of the Roman priesthood in Ire. 
land, and to do nothing more? Now the 
House will observe that I am not at this 
moment either justifying or condemning 
the plan of Mr. Pitt, but simply inquiring 
into it as a matter of fact. And I thought, 
Sir, it had been generally understood, that 
Mr, Pitt’s disposition was not simply to 
found an establishment to train the Roman 
Catholic clergy, but likewise to make pro- 
vision, by an act of the State, for their 
subsequent support. The establishment 
has been founded, and a great number of 
ecclesiastics have been trained in it, but 
no provision has been made for their sub. 
sequent support. This may be right, 
or it may be wrong; but at all events, 
it is sufficient to show that Mr. Pitt's 
experiment in point of fact has not been 
tried ; only a small part of it has been 
tried; and I think it is a very partial 
and superficial view, and in argument 
an unfair deduction, if you urge that 
because a limited portion of his plan, car. 
ried into execution apart from the rest, 
has not produced the effects that he an- 
ticipated from the whole, therefore evén 
that part should be abandoned. I must 
say I think those who are desirous to 
press the authority of Mr. Pitt, havea 
much fairer plea when they argue that 
his plan has been intercepted, and that 
you never can appreciate the resu!ts of 
his views, either in whole or in part, unless 
you shall have given the whole of thema 
trial, Well then, Sir, my hon. Friend 
said much of the defective state of the 
College with regard to literature. My 
hon. Friend is generally most accurate in 
his information; and I shall therefore 
suppose that he is strictly accurate in the 
statements that he made to the House to- 
night respecting literature at Maynooth. 
Admitting them, then, in their full breadth, 
I must still ask, whether they form a ground 
for the rejection of the Bill; or whether 
they might not also be used for the di- 
rectly opposite purpose of recommending 
that by a more liberal provision we should 
endeavour to improve the defective litera- 
ture of the College? 1 scarcely think it 
possible that any man, with the question 
on this Bill, as it at present stands, before 
him, can take into his view the condition 
of Ireland—the religious divisions of its 
population—its relation to this country 
and to the State—and the course of its 
past history—and, alive to all that these 
topics suggest, can reject a proposition 
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for increasing the income of Maynooth 
on the ground of the defectiveness of its 
literature. What an argument, Sir, is 
this proceeding from the mouth of my 
hon. Friend, when we compare it with 
the character of the policy to which he 
invites us; and also when we compare it 
with the language of the petitions on the 
Table, and with the principles and feel- 
ings that have prompted the public move-~ 
ment against the Bill? How striking 
and significant a fact must it appear, that 
he shrinks from urging the propositions 
on which the petitions rest, and con- 
fines himself to matters of small and 
secondary consideration —fit, it is pos- 
sible, to be examined at later stages 
of the progress of the Bill—but quite 
incapable of inflygocing the essential 
decision upon its fate. My hon. Friend, 
in contrasting the literature of Maynooth 
with that of the Roman Catholic priests 
of Germany, adverted to the case of an 
individual named Ronge. I apprehend, 
Sir, that this is the same person who has 
recently separated from the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. [Several hon. Members 
said it was not the same person; and 
others that it was the same.] Then, Sir, 


if there is a doubt upon the matter, I will 
not embarrass the general course of my 
remarks by a collateral debate upon his 
identity, but will omit what I was about 


to state. The nature then, Sir, of these 
arguments, and of others to which I 
might refer, employed in this and in the 
recent discussion by the champions of 
the opposition to the measure of the Go- 
vernment, tends to support the presump- 
tion, as it seems to me, inits favour. I 
am also entirely convinced that, whatever 
may be the feeling out of doors upon this 
measure, the general movement of the 
public sentiment is decidedly in favour of 
the principle upon which it rests. Still, 
todetermine the question, I must revert 
to the point which I have already put. 
Can I discover and define any great 
principle of the Constitution, sufficiently 
grounded in the actual convictions of the 
people, upon which the Legislature can 
permanently and securely stand? Sir, I 
can discover no such means of permanent 
resistance. Now, Sir, when I speak of 
resistance, and the means of it, I am 
thinking not of physical, but of moral 
means of resistance. I do not enter into 
the nice inquiry—what are those political 
objects for which we may and ought to 
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incur the hazard of a resort to arms. And 
indeed, as to mere force, I do not enter- 
tain a doubt that the vigour of England 
can supply it in any degree, and for any 
occasion whatever that may arise. I am 
not governed in my course principally by 
the apprehension of the effects to which 
the rejection of this measure, and the 
announcement of an opposite policy, might 
give rise in Ireland, but by convictions 
independent of such fear. At the same 
time, I think they would be formidable; 
and [ am not ashamed to say that it is our 
duty not to shut out such matters from 
our consideration. There are risks and 
perils of every kind which are attendant 
upon the alienation of Ireland from this 
country, which it is our duty to regard, 
and, if we can, to obviate. Nor can I 
admit that such a proposal as this will 
have no power in softening the minds and 
gaining the affections of those with whom 
we have been so long at variance. It 
seems to me to be a paradox, untenable 
in itself, and most injurious to human 
nature, to assert that conciliatory mea- 
sures have no other effect than that of 
encouraging extreme demands. I think 
we must act upon the principle, that they 
have a natural influence in binding men 
together. Those who assert the contrary 
must set out with this for a fundamental 
article of their creed, that there is nothing 
generous, liberal, or just in the character 
of a people who are our fellow-subjects 
and fellow-Christians, and who are con- 
spicuous among all nations for their sus- 
ceptibility, and for grateful attachment 
to those whom they believe to be their 
friends. I come then, Sir, to examine 
this question of principle, which, although 
my hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle 
has touched it slightly, lies, as I appre- 
hend, at the root of the whole case. And 
I may, perhaps, best illustrate the aspect 
in which it presents itself to my mind, by 
adverting to the two extremes of abstract 
opinion which are held on opposite sides. 
By some it is held, that to withhold such 
a grant as this on the ground of difference 
of religion is essentially contrary to natural 
justice; by others it is held that to assent 
to such a grant—namely, a grant for the 
particular form of religion which the 
Church of Rome professes—is necessarily 
contrary to our religious duty. Now, Sir, 
I am not able to adopt either the one of 
these propositions, or the other; but I 
must faithfully examine the whole of the 
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circumstances under which such a claim 
is made, and must then act as general 
justice and wisdom shall seem to me to 
require. First, Sir, I am as far as possible 
from holding that it is contrary, in general, 
to justice, for a State to adopt and pro- 
mote any one form of religion in prefer- 
ence to another ; and | am even inclined 
to think, that few of those who are accus- 
tomed to profess that doctrine among our- 
selves would adhere to it, if they had suf- 
ficiently considered the immense paradoxes 
which it is seen to involve when it is 
tested, as universal maxims ought to be 
tested, by application to various conditions 
of human affairs. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Newcastle has with propriety 
and force referred to the case of the British 
dominion in India, where, although we 
do not attempt to interfere by authority 
with the religion of the natives, yet we 
are far from observing a perfect neutrality. 
I am not able to say whether in every 
case we keep ourselves free, as we ought 
to keep ourselves, from giving encourage- 
ment to their idolatry; nor whether we 
lend as much aid to the Christian religion 
as our duty requires, and our power en- 
ables us; nor do I inquire whether we 
Jend such aid in the right manner; but 
thus much is undoubtedly true, that in 
India we have an immense population of 
Hindoos and Mahometans, whose labour 
supplies very large revenues to the State, 
and out of those revenues we apply with. 
out any doubt or scruple, but on the con- 
trary with a full consciousness of doing 
right, such proportion as may be deemed 
fit for the support of Christian worship. 
I almost doubt whether any one will hold 
that such a course is contrary to natural 
justice ; I at least think it most suitable 
to the nature of government, and sustained 
by the highest justice, and the highest 
consideration for the welfare of the inha- 
bitants of India. But it may be urged, 
that this refers to the case of a Christian 
Government in its relation to a people 
who are not Christians, 1 will then fur- 
ther proceed to test this maxim, as it is 
one which is frequently propounded in 
this House, and likewise by large numbers 
of persons out of doors, in another instance, 
Allow me, Sir, without offence or assump- 
tion towards any man, to put the case of 
the Tudor Sovereigns of England in the 
sixteenth century. It is, I think, suffi- 
ciently clear, that the English Reforma- 
tion, to which I am making reference 
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simply as matter of fact, was propagated 
from above, and not from beneath, |, 
proceeded from bishops and clergy—from 
Sovereigns and rulers; it was through the 
influence of these orders that it impregnated 
the mass of the people, who were brought 
to concur in it through the influence 
of their governors in the Church and in 
the State. There was, therefore, a time, 
perhaps there was more than one, when 
the sense of the Sovereign and the Go. 
vernment was inclined to the one part, 
and the sense of the majority of the peo. 
ple to the other. Now, Sir, allow me to 
ask any Gentleman —allow me, in particu. 
lar, to ask any one in communion with the 
Church of England, to which the great 
proportion of us belong, is it to be held 
that Queen Elizabeth, and others who 
preceded her, and those also who served 
the State under her, were guilty of a vio- 
lation of natural justice in adopting—I 
do not say those particular measures which 
they did adopt, because it would be quite 
irrelevant to my purpose that I should 
enter upon the question of coercive and 
penal laws in matter of religion—but in 
adopting measures, according to the pow. 
ers which they possessed under the con- 
stitution and with the full acknowledg. 
ment of the people, for communicating 
to that people the greatest of all blessings, 
in their estimation, that could be confer. 
red upon them? If there be such an 
opinion among us, I must be content with 
entering my decided protest against it 
and must hold that it is the duty of Go. 
vernment, according to its just preroga- 
tives and its opportunities, to form a judg- 
ment upon religion, and to act in support 
of it. Then, Sir, I turn to the other opin- 
ion, of those, namely, who hold in the 
present case that this country is a Pro- 
testant country, and that, therefore, it is 
a breach of our religious obligations that 
we should under any circumstances con- 
sent to the proposed grant for the Roman 
Catholic College of Maynooth. It appears 
to me that those who hold this as an unl 
versal maxim, independent of any second- 
ary considerations, overlook some of the 
essential conditions of political society, 
and confound together the principles upon 
which we are free to act in our individual 
capacity, and those upon which we may 
be required to act as members, and more 
especially as governors of a communily. 
In our individual capacity we are the 
supreme governors of ourselves; we have 
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a will and conscience given us, and no 
force external to us can prevent that will 
and conscience from acting according to 
their own dictates. We may, indeed, be- 
tray or abandon our duty through inter- 
nal defect, but no other person can sepa- 
rate between us and it. But in political 
society, the will and conscience of each 
individual cannot be supreme. Commn- 
nities can only exist by a combination of 
many wills, and, since among those many 
wills differences will certainly and con- 
stantly arise, by a combination involving 
mutual surrender and mutual concession : 
and if, placed as we all are by Divine 
ordinance in political society, we are to 
insist, every man for himself, that his own 
will and opinion, without bating one jot 
or tittle of it, shall take effect, and that 
all others shall conform themselves to it, 
and that it shall be the model of the law, 
I say, he that holds this doctrine proclaims 
a principle which, if it be universally 
adopted, is fatal to political society, and 
must issue in its utter disorganization. I 
must inquire, then, Sir, into the ability of 
the State to promote religious truth, as 
being, under any given circumstances, 
the measure of its duty. And here I 


must fervently say, happy is that land 


in which religious unity prevails among 
the people, and in which, because it pre- 
vails among the people, it can also be 
maintained as the characteristic of the 
acts and legislation of the Government. 
I cannot scruple, Sir, to place that reli- 
gious unity at the very head of the list of 
all social and civil blessings; I cannot 
fora moment seek to win your appro- 
bation, by pretending to believe that re- 
ligious profession has no kind or degree 
of bearing upon civil and political duties ; 
nor can [ exhibit anything resembling 
indifference to those divisions in religion 
which unhappily prevail amongst our- 
selves, and which I find to lie at the very 
root of all our social difficulties and dis- 
cords. But, Sir, while entertaining these 
general convictions in their full force, I 
cannot by them alone decide the prac- 
tical question: I again say, I must ex- 
amine the ground of resistance on which 


itis proposed to refuse this measure. I 


must ask, in the first place, whether it is 
In its own nature a substantive and a 
positive ground; whether the argument 
will merely avail to overthrow what is 


Proposed by others, or whether it pro- | 
mises to supply me with @ principle upon . 
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which the country may be governed. 
Generally speaking, the opponents of the 
measure disapprove of the grant because 
they are Protestants, and because the 
grant is to be conferred upon members 
of the Church of Rome. Here I find a 
flaw at the very outset. They do not say, 
here is a body of definite truth on which 
we lean ourselves, and on which we wish 
others to lean, which we will not have im- 
pugned, and which the Church of Rome 
does impugn. This would be offering a 
man something on which to rely. But, 
without stating what it is that as a body 
they approve and agree in, what they say 
is this: Here is a particular form of the 
Christian religion, of which we disapprove ; 
and whatever you may do with regard to 
other forms of it, this you must never 
encourage or support. I do not find here, 
Sir, any good omen, nor any promise of 
that solid and intelligible ground of oppo- 
sition for which I look, as alone entitling 
me to reject this Bill, and on which alone 
we could well and consistently justify our 
rejection of it in the face of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. Let me look, Sir, 
for a moment at the materials of which 
the opposition to the measure is composed, 
of the thousands of petitions which have 
been presented, and of those stiil more 
numerous petitions which probably will 
appear on future days. I apprehend that 
nearly half of them may proceed from 
persons who object on principle to all 
grants from the public funds for the pur- 
poses of religion. The other half have 
no such objection, and generally deem it 
the duty of the State to support religion, 
but object in this case to the particular 
| form of religion for woich the grant is to 
|be made. What unity, what consistency, 
| what hope of permanence, can there be 
| in an opposition thus made up of parties 
| having their several positions at the very 
extremes of the poles of opinion? what 
‘hope, I say, does it afford of extracting 
| from it any positive principle for the fu- 
' ture direction of this department of public 
| affairs? Here is my hon. Friend who sits 
by me, the Member for the University of 
Oxford, who is at the head of this oppo- 
sition; he holds firmly by a rule which 
is perfectly intelligible, and by which I 
too would closely hold, if I could persuade 
myself that the state of the general con- 
victions of the country, and its divi- 
sions, would warrant it, namely, that of 
the exclusive support of the national reli- 
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gion. But what would be his position 
if he should succeed in obtaining the re- 
jection of this Bill? By what companions, 
and by what followers, will he find him- 
self surrounded? One large part of his 
supporters will at once go to issue with 
him on the ground of their universal ob- 
jection to public endowments for religion ; 
and another large part, though differing 
from the former, will also differ from my 
hon. Friend, and his principle of exclusive 
duty to the Church, and will say to him, 
*« Although we have conscientious objec- 
tions to any grant for the Roman Catholic 
religion, we think it right that all forms 
of the Protestant religion should be deem- 
ed fit recipients of State support.” Sir, 
to oppose a measure, to take exception 
to a course of policy suggested by an 
Administration, and to array the materials 
of resistance to it, are operations of one 
kind ; but to conceive a positive principle 
of action, to design and carry into exe- 
cution a definite idea for the government 
of a country, is another and a very differ- 
ent matter. It may be easy to form con- 


junctions by the accidental coincidence, 
on a particular and isolated point, of 
those who essentially differ in their gene- 
ral views, and by these to form a power 


which shall be effectual for its immediate 
object; but this is the commencement, 
not the end, of their Jabour; and when, 
after this first success, they come to ask 
themselves upon what principle they are 
to conduct the public affairs, what answer, 
capable of bearing the serutiny of just 
reason, they will make to the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland in vindication of the 
course they have pursued, then, Sir, a 
new order of ideas comes into view, and 
difficulties of which we had never dreamed 
start up before us into gigantic magnitude. 
What I hold, Sir, is, that if we reject this 
Bill of the Queen’s Government, we ought 
to be prepared to state, for the informa- 
tion and satisfaction of Ireland in parti- 
cular, not only that we objected to this 
Bill on account of its relation to the reli- 
gion of the Church of Rome, but likewise 
what is the policy on which we mean to 
act, and what the principle which forms 
its foundation; and the result of my 
consideration is, that I am unable to 
find in the public sentiment of the 
country, or in the opinions avowed by 
the opponents of the Bill, or in the 
actual practice of the Constitution, a 
principle which I can justly and reason- 
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ably endeavour to make available for such 
a purpose. Now, Sir, it is well known 
that the connexion of the Church with 
the State continues to subsist among ys 
as a general rule, and that both in Eng. 
land and in Ireland the Church has a 
great prominence among the established 
institutions of the country, and long may 
it so remain ; but yet the rigid theory of 
exclusive support to the Church has for 
so many years, and in so many ways, 
been progressively impaired, that I no 
longer can think it equitable to urge it as 
forming of itself a conclusive reason for 
the rejection of a measure that applies 
public money to the purposes of some 
other communion. Scarcely a year passes, 
as I have observed, without the introduc. 
tion of some provision into our law, or 
some practice of our Government, that 
constitutes, on a scale sometimes smaller 
and sometimes larger, a new violation of 
that theory. Anxious really to under 
stand the state of facts around me, and 
to see them as they are, and seeking, as I 
have said, not for a plea of rejection, but 
for a positive constitutional principle by 
which to direct a future course, I cannot 
with honesty persuade myself, or seek to 
persuade others, that this measure should 
now be resisted on account of the exclu- 
sive allegiance of the State to the Church 
as established by law in England, or on 
account of the same rule, with the varia- 
tion introduced into it by the legal obli- 
gations which the Legislature has con 
tracted to the Establishment of Scotland. 
Neither can I find the answer to my 
question in the view which is entertained 
at the opposite extreme. Many of the 
petitioners, and some Members of this 
House, recommend the entire abrogation 
of all religious endowments, But a con- 
trary sentiment is so generally accepted 
in the country, and among its rulers, that, 
independently of any examination into 
the merits of such a proposition, it is per- 
fectly manifest that we cannot reject the 
Bill on this principle, because we are 
almost infinitely remote from being pre- 
pared to apply the principle in other 
cases ; and accordingly, always bearing 
in mind that it is not enough for our jus- 
tification to object to this or that, and 
that we must have some substantive and 
intelligible intention, I dismiss wholly 
from my view the notions of this class of 
objectors to the measure. I now come, 
Sir, to that which I think is an objection 
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springing out of a religious sentiment, and 
entitled to profound respect on that ac- 
count, as well as on account of the num- 
bers of persons by whom it is entertained. 
[ mean the objection of those who would 
ropose, as the rule of the future policy 
of the State, that we should recognise as 
admissible to public support all the forms 
of Protestantism, without making any 
specific exception, but should at the same 
time hold as disqualified all that is in the 
communion of the Church of Rome. 
Now, Sir, 1 am bound frankly and plainly 
to avow, that I cannot understand nor 
adopt this principle, either as a principle 
of the Constitation, or as a principle of 
religion. I cannot in the first place un- 
derstand that there is an essential alliance 
between the law and the Constitution on 
the one hand, and an undefined and ne- 
galive idea, such as that which is indi- 
cated by the term Protestantism, on the 
other, But do not let me do an injustice, 
nor seem to glance at that which I have 
not in my view. I am very far indeed 
from asserting that the phrase Protest- 
antism, as it is used by individuals, is 
necessarily or always indefinite. It is in 
many minds any thing rather than a ne- 
gative idea, With them, so far from 


being confined to mere negation, and to a 
protest against opinions or practices that 
they disclaim, it is the exponent of a de- 
finite and positive belief in the truths of 
the Christian revelation, on which those 
who employ it are content to build their 


individual hope of salvation, Of these I 
do not speak, but of the signification 
which the term Protestantism will be 
found practically, and I fear inevitably, to 
bear, if it is adopted as the legal definition 
comprising all forms of Christianity which 
are to be admissible to the favour of the 
State, and excluding those which are to 
be disqualified. In this point of view ] 
deny that the constitution of the country 
recognises all that bears the name of Pro- 
testant, and nothing that does not bear 
it, It is provided indeed by law that 
the Sovereign of the United Kingdom 
cannot be other than a Protestant; but 
this general term acquires a defined and 
positive sense, from the further provision 
of the law which requires that the Sove- 
reign shall also be a communicant of the 
Church of England. I admit that the 
law does not recognise the religion of the 
Church of England alone; there is also 
malliance formed by Statute between it 
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and the Presbyterian Church Establish- 
ment of Scotland. That Establishment, 
therefore, professes a Protestantism which 
is known to the Constitution. But here 
we are dealing with what is definite; 
what is known to the State, embodied in 
written instruments, and incapable of 
alteration, except with the knowledge 
and consent of the State. Now, Sir, let 
me assure the House, I am not going to 
compare one form of Protestantism with 
another upon its religious merits, for 
which this is not a seemly place. I wish 
to confine myself strictly to matter which 
is relevant and suitable for the consider- 
ation of Parliament. And I do most con- 
fidently submit to you the impossibility of 
maintaining as a ground of legislative 
policy, in the face of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, that we cannot contract or 
deal with them, because we intend to con- 
fine the contributions of the State, for re- 
ligious purposes, to bodies agreeing toge- 
ther only in entertaining objections to 
the practices of the Church of Rome, and 
in the liability to a common, and, at the 
least for public purposes, a most delusive 
appellation, of which we are totally un- 
able, as a Legislature, either to fix the 
meaning, or to check the variations, I 
confess, Sir, I am deeply struck with the 
language which Mr. Burke has used on 
this subject ; and which derives a peculiar 
force, lying as it does so near the ground 
of religion, from the circumstance that it 
is found in his later and his very last 
works on the subject of Ireland ; in works 
composed during the closing years of his 
life, when his mind was evidently under 
very solemn impressions of the reality of 
things unseen. He judges it to have been 
one of the most cruel features in our sys- 
tem of penal laws for Ireland during the 
last century, that instead of punishing 
men as former persecutors had punished 
them, for refusing to embrace the truth, 
all our labours were directed towards de- 
taching them from their own form of 
religious profession, and we were utterly 
slack and indifferent in guiding them to 
that by which we professed a desire to 
supersede it. A passage of his, in his 
last letter on public affairs, shows how ill 
he could reconcile with his personal con- 
victions of religious duty the spirit of our 
repressive Jaws in Ireland. The letter was 
written in March, 1797, and he speaks in 
it as follows ;— 

“It is agreeable neither to piety nor to po- 
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licy to give exclusively all manner of civil 
privileges and advantages to a negative reli- 
gion—such is the Protestant without a certain 
creed—and at the same time to deny those 
privileges to men whom we know to agree to 
an iota in every one positive doctrine, which 
all of us who profess the religion authorita- 
tively taught in England hold ourselves, ac- 
cording to our faculties, bound to believe.” * 


Sir, I know so well the depth and reality 
of the religious feeling of individuals, 
which is thus, as I believe, directed to- 
wards an impossible purpose, and I so 
truly respect it, that I do with the greatest 
earnestness implore hon. Gentlemen 
not to rest in general phrases, but to 
examine with care the position in which 
we actually stand, and not until afier 
having so examined it to take their stand 
upon any such principle, either by way of 
ascribing it to the constitution, or in con- 
nexion with a motive of religion, as this, 
that we shall agree to embrace and encou- 
rage every thing that may be called Pro- 
testantism, but nothing that may not. 
Again I assure you, Sir, I am not about 
to institute any minute comparison be- 
tween the relations of different creeds or 
professions beyond her pale to the Church 
of England; but I must ask you, as | 
have asked myself, whether our present 
practice will warrant and enable us, upon 
a religious ground, to plead our scruples 
for the rejection of this measure, in the 
face of the Roman Catholics of Ireland ? 
Can we with a decent and tolerable 
consistency, and with the details of our 
present practice full in our view, refuse 
the Bill, and determine to rest for our 
vindication upon the doctrine to which I 
have alluded, as a rule of religious ob- 
gation? Sir, we must scrutinize ourselves 
severely, as we shall be severely scruti- 
nized by others. If we reject this Bill, of 
course it is certain, and it is right, that 
our proceeding should be rigorously ex- 
amined, and our inconsistencies, if we 
are inconsistent, mercilessly exposed. 
Let us endeavour, Sir, in considering it, 
to put ourselves in the plece of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, and to 
judge it from their point of view, 
as they are the party more immediately 
interested. [An ironical Cheer from an 
hon. Member.| Yes, Sir, I say, that not 
only in this case, but in every case where 
we, as a Parliament, are dealing with the 
interests and feelings of persons or of 
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classes out of doors, we ought, as 9 
matter of justice and of right, to endeg. 
vour, so far as possible, to assume their 
position, in order to test and to correg 
our own view of what is before us; and] 
am surprised that any hon. Gentleman 
should be disposed to contest a remark go 
obvious. What then, Sir, will the Irish 
Roman Catholic perceive, when he comes 
to examine our conduct, after we have 
rejected this Bill upon the allegation of a 
religious objection? We make votes of 
money from year to year, without resist. 
ance, for persons not agreeing with the 
national religion ; and let it not be said 
these votes are for persons who, if th 

differ from the National Church, differ 
upon matters secondary and unimportant. 
To confute that plea I will not enter upon 
any ground that might be thought open 
to dispute, but will refer to that which] 
think will command an universal admis. 
sion. Last year, Sir, when the Bill termed 
the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill was before 
Parliament, some of its opponents, using 
the license which politics are taken to 
allow, denominated that Bill a Socinian 
Endowment Bill. I think, Sir, that the 
denomination was an unjust one. But, ] 
lament to say, that if parties are seekinga 
Socinian Endowment Bill, they need not 
resort to that particular measure ; every 
appropriation Bill that passes through the 
two Houses, and receives the Royal sanc- 
tion at the termination of the Session, is, 
in its degree, a Socinian Endowment Bill; 
thai is to say, it contains grants of money 
from the funds of the State for the support 
of persons, some of whom are avowedly 
teachers of Arian and Unitarian doctrine, 
Now, Sir, it may be said, and said with 
truth, that the sums of money to whieh I 
allude are not given by a permanent Act, 
but are renewable from year to year; and 
that thus the opportunity of altering ot 
discontinuing them periodically and ra 
pidly recurs. I am sorry to say, Sir, that, 
as against the present Bill, 1 must consi- 
der that to be a merely technical and not 
a substantial argument. Is there any 
likelihood that these votes will be altered 
or discontinued ? On any of the numerous 
opportunities that they present to us, does 
any Member propose it? In point of fact, 
they are voted year after year as a mere 
matter of course, or little more. I must 
then recognise this as being so far at 
established fact. I may, and I do, le 
ment it; but if I cannot alter it, it would 
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be dishonest to refuse to recognise both it, 
and what it entails and involves. This 
very night, Sir, my right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government kas presented 
a petition from the body termed the Re- 
monstrant Synod of Ulster. That body 
has stated that they receive from the State 
pecuniary assistance, both for the support 
of their ministers, and likewise for the in- 
structurs in their theological academy ; 
and they pray that the like advantages 
may be accorded to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland. By this petition it appears to 
me that the parties have done themselves 
high honour. They are, as I believe, 
honest and avowed supporters of Arian 
tenets; and I conceive, therefore, that 
they feel themselves to be cut off by a 
much wider interval from the predominant 
religion of this country than are the mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome, inasmuch as 
with them we differ upon the great and 
cardinal doctrines which relate to the 
object of our faith; and that, being them- 
selves endowed, or at least supported by 
annual vote, in spite of this essential dif- 
ference, they cannot understand how, on 
account of differences that relate to in- 
ferior subject matter, we should refuse to 


grant adequate aid to the College of May- 
nooth. If then these parties conceive that 
by a law of equal justice we are bound, 
while we render aid to them, and mean to | 


continue that aid, not to withhold aid on 


any religious plea from professors of the | 


religion of the Church of Rome, and if 
they cannot understand our refusal, san- 
guine indeed must be the man who can 
hope that the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
will, or who can think that in reason they 


ought, to be better able to understand it. | 


Jam bound, Sir, to add, before I quit this 
topic, that whatever I may think of votes 
of money for Arian and Socinian pur- 
poses, l am not able to conceive in what 
Manner we can withdraw them, because I 
do not know by what rule this House, 
having once departed from the rule of ex- 
clusive support to the established religions 
of the country, could distinguish with 
any certainty and permanence between 
those Dissenters who are Arian and those 
who are not, or could draw the line within 
which, on account of their supposed 
Proximity to religious truth, particular 
forms of belief should be qualified for the 
favour of the State, and beyond which 
they should be excluded from it. And I 
certainly believe, that if we were to at- 
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tempt to divide these portions of the Pres- 
byterian body from the rest for such a 
purpose, we should find ourselves involved 
in the details of theological discussions, 
with which, important as they are, we as 
an assembly are wholly unfit to deal, and 
should utterly fail to establish a criterion. 
So that [ say, Sir, viewing the practice of 
the State in Ireland as it is, and as it is 
likely to remain, I find that it has cut 
away from under me any ground of reli- 
gion upon which a stand might have been 
made. And again | must admit, I cannot 
find in our existing system—I cannot find 
in those convictions of the people with 
regard to it, which form the actual mate- 
rials for governing the country—any prin- 
ciple of a substantive and consistent cha- 
racter, founded upon equality of dealing 
towards the several sections of the people, 
which will sustain me in the rejection of 
the Bill. I may weary the House in sur- 
veying, at so great length, these proofs of 
the negative, which I find crowding upon 
me from such various quarters; but yet, 
before I leave the subject, I will advert to 
the speech of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Dublin (Mr. Grogan), who seconded 
the Amendment to-night. Now, I under- 
stood my hon. Friend himself not to take 
his stand upon any principle of unity of 
religion appertaining to the State, but 
rather to advert to the peculiar social cir- 
‘cumstances of Ireland, and to the parti- 
cular form in which, and the pretensions 
with which, the system of the Church of 
Rome is there inculeated. He spoke of 
‘the Gallican Articles of 1682 as not being 
recognised at Maynooth; he complained 
_of certain papal bulls (the bull anam sanc- 
tam and the bull In cené Domini) which 
are held to be in force in Ireland, and he 
also complained that it is not proposed to 
vestablish on the part of the State any 
powerful control over the system of edu- 
cation which is to be carried on in May- 
nooth at the public expense. But I un- 
derstood him to go so far as to intimate, 
even for himself, that if the Articles of 
1682 were recognised, if these particular 
bulls were not in force, if such a control 
were enforced, it might have been a fair 
question whether some concession to the 
Roman Catholics should be made. [Mr, 
Grogan expressed his dissent.] But, Sir, 
if 1 have inaccurately collected the mean- 
ing of my hon. Friend, I must still make 
the principal observation I had in view, 


which is this: My hon, Friend founded 
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his reasonings chiefly upon objections to 
one form of the Roman system as com- 


pared with another. So if we look into 
the popular publications of the day, the 
main strain of the objections to the Col- 
lege of Maynooth is similarly conceived ; 
and it is constantly said, if particular opi- 
nions relating to social relations, or other 
particular opinions presumed to be se- 
parable from the substance of the Roman 
system, were not taught there, the matter 
would be very different, and we should be 
happy to concur in any attempt to improve 
the condition of the College. But, Sir, 
the House will not fail to observe, that, 
when we adopt this line of argument, we 
descend from the high ground of objec- 
tion upon a religious principle, and pre- 
clude ourselves from resuming it; and I 
am quite sure that if we reject this mea- 
sure, not because the Roman system is 
taught at Maynooth, but because it is 
taught there in a particular form, and with 
certain pretensions that may be less pro- 
minent elsewhere, we shall rest upon what 
is termed a false position—upon a posi- 
tion which, not being religious, is also not 
comprehensible—and shall involve our. 
selves in hopeless intricacy and confu- 
sion. In my opinion, we have but two 
alternatives: either to announce some 
constitutional principle capable of being 
defined and understood, to which the law 
of the land, and the practice of the Go- 
vernment, may be made to conform, and 
which will, as a principle, exclude this 
measure; or, if Parliament will not 
adopt such a principle, and give it effect, 
then I think that common honesty binds 
us to admit the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land to be free to urge their claims against 
the State, upon a footing of equality with 
other religious bodies, in circumstances 
like their own, as policy and justice may 
require. Failing then, Sir, to discover 
any principle so grounded, both in the 
convictions and in the constitution of the 
country, as to warrant the Legislature in 
pursuing a course of exclusion with refer- 
ence to the Irish Roman Catholics, and in 
pursuing it according to the plan of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Newcastle, 
namely, by the rejection of this Bill, I must 
next proceed to avow my impression that 
the boon, to which I for one have thus 
agreed, is a very great boon. I think it 
important, most of all important, with re- 
gard to the principles which it involves. I 
am very far indeed from saying that it 
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virtually decides upon the payment of the 
Roman Catholic priests of Ireland by the 
State ; but I do not deny that it disposes 
of the religious objections to that measure, 
I mean, that we who assent to this Bil] 
shall, in my judgment, no longer be in q 
condition to plead religious objections to 
such a project. There are many political 
and social questions which may arise in 
connexion with it, These may indefinitely 
retard its approach, they may raise insu 
perable objections to its being carried into 
execution, or they may not; but I think 
we must not conceal from ourselves that 
the acceptance of this measure, introduced 
in the year 1845, and under auspices of 
such authority, will preclude the rejection 
on any grounds, purely religious, of the 
other. In a different view, the measure 
is a great one. Ido not mean that the 
number of thousands per annum bestowed 
by it upon the college amounts to a very 
imposing sum; but I do not know of an 
religious endowment held by the Church 
of England or by the Church of Ireland 
upon terms so easy and unconstrained; 
nor do I know whether the church of any 
foreign country, being in communion with 
the See of Rome, will afford such an ex- 
ample. At the same time, Sir, I am far 
from impugning the measure upon this ace 
count. I think, considering the position 
of the Roman communion in Ireland, and 
our relations to it, my right hon, Friend 
and the Government have acted wisely in 
framing their plan upon this basis; only, 
I say, let not any one pretend to decry 
this as a paltry gift to the Roman Catho- 
lics because the amount of revenue to be 
bestowed upon Maynooth, although con- 
siderable, may yet fall short perhaps (but 
I speak in uncertainty) of that enjoyed by 
the University of Dublin. The privileges 
of that body are held upon very different 
conditions. It is a common thing in this 
House to speak of the alliance between 
the State and the Church as of an arrange- 
ment securing to the Church the benefit 
of a temporal provision without any cof 
responding burden. But the case is far 
otherwise. If the State grants to the 
Church the privilege of endowment, and 
some other privileges, chiefly of an honor 
ary kind, on the other band it imposes 
upon the Church severe restrictions. Its 
a scheme of giving and taking, both upo 
the part of the State and upon the part 

the Church. The State restrains het 
right of synodical assembly ; it fetters 
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many ways her original and organic pow- 
ers; it imposes limits upon her discipline 
and laws; and even the expression of any 
of her doctrines cannot be varied without 
its knowledge and assent. Sir, I do not 
mention these things as matters of com- 
plaint; nor do I advert to the case of the 
Church of England in particular. The 
same state of facts obtains abroad. The 
doctrinal statements of the Church are 
tied down, I apprehend, by acts of the 
State in France and in Austria. In neither 
of those countries can a papal bull have 
any validity without the consent of the 
civil power. Thus the State claims an 
universal right of intercepting the action 
ofthe Church. Accordingly, Sir, the en- 
dowment which we are about to confer by 
this Bill upon the Roman Catholic Col- 
lege of Maynooth, although it may be 
limited in pecuniary amount, is neverthe- 
lessa great and liberal gift, indicating a 
hopeful spirit—a spirit of confidence and 
of kindness—which I trust will be as 


liberally appreciated; for the College of 
Maynooth is to remain unfettered by such 
conditions ; and the Bill, be it recollected, 
confers all that it purports to confer upon 
terms more liberal than those granted to 


the established religion of the country, or 
than those required by great Foreign 
States from the Roman Catholic Church 
in foreign countries, I look upon the 
Proposition, then, as one of great moment, 
and upon the boon as one of great magni- 
tude. And such being the case, I do, Sir, 
fondly trust, that if we have made up our 
minds that the state of our laws and insti- 
tutions, and of the public sentiment with 
lespect to national religion, and the rela- 
tions of different religious communions 
among us, leave it upon the whole a mat- 
ter of justice that this grant should be 
given; if in our hearts we feel that we 
cannot oppose to it any grounds of reason 
that shall be equitable, that shall be con- 
sistent, that shall promise to be perma- 
heat—then, Sir, 1 trust with earnestness 
that what we are to give we shall give freely, 
and give cheerfully. I know well the ob- 
jection may be made, that this concession 
areward to past agitation, and a pre- 
Mum upon its continuance; and I am 
hot prepared to assert that that objection, 
within its own sphere, is wholly without 
weight. I fear it is too apt to be true of 

ns and concessions generally, that 
those on whom they are conferred do not 
Measure them as liberally as they ought. 
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But, Sir, I must urge upon the House, 
that it is not justifiable to make an objec- 
tion of this kind a primary ground of ac 
tion. If we believe, as I believe, that what 
we are about to do is just—just in that 
sense in which alone measures of public 
policy are usually to be deemed just or 
unjust, namely, with an equitable and 
comprehensive regard to the actual cir- 
cumstances of the period and of the coun- 
try—if in this true sense of public policy 
our measure be a just one, we must not 
allow ourselves to be governed in affirming 
or rejecting it by the consideration of the 
manner in which it will be received. At 
the same time, I grant to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Dublin that there is cause 
for uneasiness on this head. I have read 
to-day words ascribed to a Gentleman 
well known to us all in his capacity as a 
Member of this House,* and so full of 
vigour and of humour, that they bear with 
them sufficient evidence of their authen- 
ticity. In a speech said to have been de- 
livered elsewhere, that Gentleman is said 
to have hailed the measure in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘Agitation, I think you; 
Conciliation Hall, 1 am much obliged to 
you; Repeal Association, Maynooth ought 
to pray for you.” And it seems also to 
have been said that this measure was a 
reward for past misbehaviour, and ought 
to be rewarded in its turn by perseverance 
ina similar course. But, Sir, if this 
language be held, and these intentions 
cherished, I trust that those who hold and 
cherish them may be brought to remem- 
ber, that agitation is a two-edged weapon, 
and that the lesson they give is one that 
may operate here as well as there, and in 
an opposite direction. If the miad of the 
Irish people, on an occasion such as this, 
offers to the agitator a tempting field 
where he may labour to stimulate their 
passions by it to a demand for more, then 
I say, Sir, the petitions which have been 
already laid in multitudes upon your Table, 
and the still greater numbers of such pe- 
titions which will follow them, and the 
language which those petititions employ, 
may well serve to demonstrate that the 
mind of the people of this country—of 
England and of Scotland, and of an im- 
portant part of Ireland—offers to the 
agitator of another class, at this time, ano- 
iher field not less open—not less inviting 





* Speech of Mr. O'Connell, at Dublin, in 
Lhe Times of April 11, 1845. 
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and seductive, for his labours, in opposi- 
tion to any such project of concession. 
Sir, for my own part, with the view I take 
of the subject, I must deprecate agitation, 
as distinguished from the calm and deli- 
berate expression of opinion, both on the 
one part, and on the other. I must trust 
that a kindlier and a wiser spirit will pre- 
vail both in the minds of Members of this 
House, and in the general mind of the 
country; that, both in Ireland and in 
England, parties, upon mature reflection, 
will come to the conviction at which, cer- 
tainly without any undue predilection to 
bias me in its favour, I have for myself 
deliberately arrived, that the occasion de- 
mands of us all, as a matter of social jus- 
tice, the surrender of something of our 
rival claims, and of our extreme opinions. 
Only, if these menaces of constant agita- | 
tion are to be launched at us on the one | 
hand, and such a plan is to be construed | 
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give satisfaction to the Americans, but also 
that all other persons at home who, like 
them, were unrepresented, would claim 
a similar exemption by parity of reasoning, 
and that general disorder would ensue, |p 
answer to the objection Mr. Burke used the 
following language :— 


“Tt is a very great mistake to imagine that 
mankind follow up practically any speculative 
principle, either of government or of freedom, 
as far as it will go in argument and logical 
illation. We Englishmen stop very short of 
the principles upon which we support any 
given part of our constitution, or even the 
whole of it together. , These are 
the cords of man. Man acts from adequate 
motives relative to his interests, and not on 
metaphysical speculations. Aristotle, the 
great master of reasoning, cautions us, and with 
great weight and propriety, against this species 
of delusive geometrical accuracy in moral ar 
guments, as the most fallacious of all sophis- 

19% 


try. 


only as an incitement to increased de-| And surely, Sir, as this is true of mankind 
mands; if on the other hand is to be| in general, so is it especially and pointedly 
advanced the plea of religion, shorn as it} true with regard to England aod to Eng- 
has been of a consistent and intelligible | lishmen. Granted, that principles of 


character, and immoveable considerations | policy have a tendency to work out their 
of abstract duty are to be urged against | logical results, yet surely it is impossible 
all concession, how is society to subsist in} not to see that nearly our whole system of 
peace, and what is to be the fate of our) law and polity consists of a combination of 


common country? I[t must be torn by | opposite principles, each checking and 
hopeless and interminable discord. But, | modifying the rest, in their separate and 
Sir, I feel that we bave some reason for| uncontrolled action mutually destructive; 
cherishing the hope that these unfavourable | but scarcely one of them carried to theer 
anticipations may not be realized, and | treme which in speculation it might appear 
that parties will be content to abate from | even to require, and all hereby subsisting 
their desires, and to follow the path of| in harmony and collected strength. Ido 
conciliation, when they reflect how utterly | not wish to introduce any new matter 
contrary it is to the very first requisites of | of a nature to be controverted into this 
our condition, as members of acommunity, | discussion; but I cannot help feeling 
that, notwithstanding the differences that! persuaded that the reference I am 
so extensively subsist among us, each of | about to make will be received, as matter 
hs, setting out from his own idea, should | of fact, with one accord among us, what- 
urge every claim to an extreme. No/| ever view we may take of it as matter of 
doubt, Sir, it will be said that we admit | opinion. Surely then, Sir, we have 4 
principles in this grant which are sure to| most remarkable instance of the manner 


be carried to the remotest of all the con- 
sequences they may seem logically to in- 
volve. Bui while it is difficult to confute 
this argument in the abstract, the history 
of the country shows that practically it 
can only be received with very great quali- 
fication. This was the reasoning so stre- 
nuously urged against Mr. Burke at the 
period of the American war. When he 
recommended that this country should 
altogether refrain from enforcing in the 
Colonies its sovereign right of taxation, he 
was told, not only that he would fail to 





in which the apparent and argumentative 
consequences of political principles may 
be intercepted, in what has taken place 
among ourselves since the memorable oc- 
casion of the Reform Bill. Who that 
considers the nature of the admissions 
which that measure appeared to make, 
and of the arguments by which during the 
fever of the discussion it was very coM- 
monly maintained, can fail to be surprised 
at the manner in which the influences and 


—— 


* Burke’s Works, vol. iii, p. 110. 
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wers then set in motion, and sustained 
by the apparent sanction of the Legisla- 
turein a solemn act, have been checked 
and qualified by the practical good sense 
and the reflective and sober-minded habits 
of the people of England? Let us not, 
then, assume that every thing, which a 
measure may be shown theoretically to 
warrant, will of necessity be found to flow 
from it in practice. Upon the whole, Sir, 
while I recognise the importance of the 
boon, | am anxious to avoid any sanguine 
anticipations of its results; but believing 
that justice recommends the Bill, and 
that, though there is power enough which 
might at this moment be employed for its 
overthrow, there is no rule of public policy 
on which, as a Legislature and a country, 
we are in the least degree prepared to act, 
that would warrant such rejection, [ do 
trust, that, notwithstanding the great sa- 
crifice of feeling which I admit that it 
demands from the people of England and 
of Scotland, it may pass into a law, if not 
with their approval, at least with their 
acquiescence ; that there will be a dispo- 
sition on the part of its opponents to con- 
sider the feelings of those whom it imme- 
diately affects, and the claims which they 
may fairly found upon the actual spirit of 
our policy, both general and religious; 
that they will surrender something even 
of what would be dear to them, in de- 
ference to the great social law that binds 
us all together, and in the hope of making 
a contribution, such as the public exi- 
gencies demand, to the common good, 
Sit, I have vow only to return my cordial 
thanks to the House for the indulgence 
which it has extended to me, and to close 
with a single remark not affecting the 
general question. I have thought it right 
to discuss that question, notwithstanding 
the relation which it bears to myself indi- 
Vidually, without the introduction of any 
personal matter. I[ should have done in- 
Justice to the House, and to the subject, 
if | had lowered the tone of a debate in- 
volving such grave issues, by mixing with 
it matter of a nature so trivial. I would 
much rather, Sir, that my vindication, if I 
need one, should follow in the train of 
these infinitely greater considerations. 1 
am best content to seek it simply in the 
Pursuit of such a course as may tend to 
produce the belief, that I have endeavoured 
‘0 form an impartial judgment of the 
merits and the bearings of a measure so 
Mmportant to the country. Indeed, for us 
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all, I am convinced that we shall most 
fitly provide for our own characters by 
leaving behind us such words and acts as 
will convince those who are to follow us 
that we have laboured in our own day 
and generation, if with fallible judgment, 
yet with integrity of intention, and with a 
constant will, to consult for the interests 
of those whose social welfare is committed 
to our charge. 

The Earl of Arundel and Surrey con- 
gratulated the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) after the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, at now 
having the support of every man who was 
worthy of the name of a statesman. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dublin 
had alluded to the want of Catholic peti- 
tions for this measure. The hon. Gentle- 
man had made a long speech, characterized 
by amenity of manner, and by language of 
which no one could have any right to com- 
plain ; but he wished to tell the hon. Gen- 
tleman that what affected the Catholics of 
Ireland affected also the Catholics of Eng- 
land ; that the Catholics of England re- 
joiced in any good that was offered to Ire- 
land, and that they viewed with delight 
and gratitude the boon which was about to 
be bestowed on the Catholics of Ireland by 
the right hon. Baronet. He must say also, 
that the hon. Member’s speech was full of 
exploded charges against the Catholics, and 
of no doubt unintentional misrepresenta- 
tions against Catholic doctrines and prin- 
ciples ; but the real point of the speech was 
to be found in the last sentence, wherein 
he declared that he opposed the grant, be- 
cause he was opposed to the Catholic re- 
ligion, and that was the real reason of the 
violence, and of the ‘*No Popery” cry. 
The sole reason was this they said, ‘* You are 
wrong and we are right.” They denied, 
indeed, any desire to persecute the Catho- 
lics, but they were endowed with no 
friendly feeling towards them. They were 
influenced by a spirit which would have 
qualified them to become one of the Knights 
of King Arthur’s Round Table; a spirit and 
a frame of mind which, a few centuries ago, 
would have made the hon. Member for 
Kent turn him at a slowfire, and some 
other person turn the survivor, and that 
without any great luss to the country. 
But, to go back as far as eighteen centuries, 
suppose the hon. Member for Kent had been 
born an Israelite, and brought up an honest 
and conscientious Israelite, would he not, 
with the same frame of mind and disposi- 
tion, havedesired toimpeach the Roman Go- 
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vernor, Pontius Pilate, as the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough now wished to impeach 
the right hon. Baronet? He did not 
wish to pick out the hon. Member for Kent 
invidiously; but that hon. Gentleman had 
attacked him, and charged him with being 
an idolater, to the great amusement of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Dun- 
garvon, who said he heard him with a 
feeling akin to love. The hon. Friend of 
the Member for Kent, the Member for 
Oxford too, displayed a soured spirit, 
which seemed to qualify him to be High 
Priest of the Jews. He was no latitudina- 
rian. He was a Catholic in communion 
with the Church of Rome by conviction, by 
examination, confirmed by those Scriptures 
which the Catholics were accused of not 
being permitted to read. But, holding 
that creed and profession, he did most 
strenuously abhor and repudiate religious 
persecution in every country, and under 
every creed. Whether in Great Britain, 
or in Spain, or in Naples, or in Russia, he 
fully abhorred it. He should not have 
done his duty if, before he sat down, he did 
not pay a tribute, though a most inade- 
quate and humble one, but certainly a 
most unqualified one, of admiration, at the 
position in which the right hon. Baronet 


had placed himself in bringing forward 
this measure, opposed as he was by a great 


minority of his usual supporters. Calm 
and intrepid, the right hon. Baronet bore 
up against the stream, firm in his deter- 
mination, and supported by every true 
statesman in the United Kingdom ; and he 
trusted that he would not merely triumph 
in this Bill, but succeed in promoting 
the pacification of the empire.’ 

Mr. Disraeli said: Sir, I should not 
have intruded for a moment between you 
and the noble Lord just now, had I the 
slightest idea that he intended to have 
caught your eye; but the Amendment 
having been withdrawn, | imagined, and 
that supposition is very general on this 
side of the House, that we should not have 
been honoured with any declaration of 
opinion from Gentlemen opposite. But I 
am extremely glad that the noble Lord 
has had an opportunity of expressing his 
opinion on the subject. I trust he does 
not fora moment imagine that I rise to 
say anything injurious to his creed, which 
I respect, or anything offensive to himself 
and his co-religionists, with whom, in many 
respects, I sympathize. I come to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newark. My first impression, 
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when I listened to that able address was 
surprise that the right hon. Gentleman 
had passed the gangway to deliver it, [ft 
seemed to be worthy of the Treasy 

Bench, of that Treasury Bench which this 
evening he criticised. It seemed to me 
that while the right hon. Gentleman jp. 
formed us that though he supported the 
present Bill, it was not for the reasons 
which were adduced by his late right hon, 
chief ; yet, nevertheless, had he been in his 
position, and had he introduced the Bill 
himself, he might have brought forward, 
perhaps, unanswerable arguments in its fa. 
vour ; and, deeply sensible of what he styled 
the circumstances of the case, he might, 
perhaps, have arrested the flow of those 
petitions which he confesses has astounded 
him, but which next week he informs us 
will astonish us still more. But if I asked 
myself for a moment what was the neces. 
sity for the right hon. Gentleman passing 
the gangway to deliver that speech, ought 
I not rather to have asked myself the ques- 
tion, what was the necessity for the right 
hon, Gentleman to have crossed the House 
to deliver that speech? If those are the 
opinions the right hon. Gentleman enter- 
tains, how can he, subtle a casuist as he 
may be, reconcile the course which he 
now pursues to that which he pursued 
when in opposition? Because, after all, 
what is the result of the adroit argumenta- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman? It is 
this ; that the principle upon which the 
State has hitherto been connected with the 
ecclesiastical affairs of this country is worn 
out. We must seek a new principle, says 
the right hon. Gentleman, and the Govern- 
ment which I have left because I sup- 
port it—that Government has discover. 
ed a new principle. But where is the 
new principle? He tells us that it is 
not now definitely and distinctly made 
out. He acknowledges that the exposition 
of it is feeble, a little vague. It is not 
now complete; we must look to futu. 
rity. But if this is the case, have there 
been no prior attempts to adumbrate this 
new system, and have no public men in 
this House raised their voices to support 
this principle and advocate this new set- 
tlement? Have not their opinions been in 
fact the foundation of measures brought 
forward by them as a Government which 
no longer exists? And was not an oppo 
sition to their measures, however impet- 
fect their provisions, or however partially 
advocated, the bond of union of the party 
which opposed them, and the foundation of 
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the Conservative theory? I am perfectly 
ready to agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the relation which exists between 
the Church and State in this country is an 
extremely unsatisfactory one. I have had 
some opportunities for observation on this 
head. I have been a Member of this House 
now eight or nine Sessions, during a very 
tempestuous period, the principal part of 
which has been expended in discussions 
arising out of this controverted principle. 
| have read the right hon. Gentlemen's 
book, But the right hon. Gentleman, in 
his argument to-night, has made one 
great assumption. He says,—“ You have 
endowed the Anglican church, Can you, in 
fact, refuse to endow the Roman Church ?” 
But have we, in fact, endowed the An- 
glican Church? That is a question. We 
know that there has been an alliance be- 
tween the Church and the State ; and the 
very term “alliance ” shows that they met 
on equal terms, and made an equal com- 
pact. But the right hon, Gentleman, with 
all his historical lore, and with all his 
trained casuistry, cannot place his finger 
on any page in history which shows that 
the State endowed the Church. You may 
regret that the ecclesiastical power in this 
country has a large estate. You may say 


that it makes it predominant, and reason 
against the policy, but its estate is a fact 
which none can deny. We deal with it as 
we deal with the great estates of the ter- 
ritorial aristocracy. Parties may be di- 
vided upon the policy of the landed in- 
heritance of the country. But you can- 


not deny the fact. As practical men we 
deal with great facts in such a way as 
to secure the greatest possible benefits. 
But when we come to}the question of 
fresh relations, and speak of endowing re- 
ligions, the plea, I will not call it an argu- 
ment, of analogy fails us. I should like to 
know what principle you will lay down 
for the step you are invited to take. I 
know, the right hon. Gentleman who in- 
troduced the Bill—and I must make the 
same apology as tke right hon. Gentle- 
man the late President of the Board of 
Trade for referring to his speech—told us, 
that upon this subject there were three 
courses open to us. I never heard the 
right hon. Gentleman bring forward a 
measure without his making the same 
confession. I never knew the right hon 
Gentleman bring forward, not what I call 
agreat measure, but a measure which as- 
sumes to settle a great controversy—there 
8a difference—without saying that three 
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courses were open to us. In a eertain 
sense, and looking to his own position, he 
is right. There is the course the right 
hon. Gentleman has left. There is the 
course that the right hon. Gentleman is 
following ; and there is usually the course 
which the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to follow. Perhaps, Sir, I ought to add 
that there is a fourth course; because it 
is possible for the House of Commons to 
adopt one of those courses indicated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and then having 
voted for it to rescind its vote. That is 
the fourth course, which in future I trust 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) 
will not forget. The right hon. Gentleman 
tells us to go back to precedents; with 
him a great measure is always founded on 
a small precedent. He traces the steam- 
engine always back to the tea-kettle. His 
precedents are generally tea-kettle prece- 
dents. In the present instance, he refers 
us to Mr. Perceval, and to some odd Vote 
in a dusty corner from which he infers the 
principle is admitted. He says, “ You have 
admitted the principle. Confine yourselves 
to the details. Don’t trouble yourselves 
about the first and second reading, but 
reserve all your energies for the Commit- 
tee, because the principle is admitted.” 
Now, I deny that even, in the limited 
sense the right hon. Gentleman says, it is 
admitted. In the first place, that was a 
temporary vote, and this is not ; in fact, it 
is a permanent one. But | will not make 
that the ground of opposition to the right 
hon. Gentleman. I will go to the ar- 
gument, founded on circumstances, of the 
right hon. Gentleman the late President 
of the Board of Trade: I am somewhat 
astonished that he should so completely 
have given up principles. I looked upon 
the right hon, Gentleman as the last pala- 
din of principle, the very chivalry of ab- 
straction ; and, when a question was raised 
which touched the elementary principle of 
ecclesiastical institutions, | never supposed 
that it would be the right hon. Gentle- 
man who would come and give the House 
the small change of circumstances to settle 
this great account. But have circum- 
stances, which ought to settle every thing 
—have circumstances not changed since 
the time of Mr. Perceval? How asto~ 
nished must Mr. Perceval’s ghost be—if 
he have a ghost to be thus appealed 
to! Were it Mr. Pitt, or Fox, or Burke, 
whom the right hon. Gentleman has 
quoted to-night, that was brought in 
to settle this question, we might feel the 
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controlling influence of the great appa- 
rition. But Mr. Perceval to be brought 
in to settle it! Mr. Perceval seems ca- 
sually to have agreed to a miserable vote 
about this accidental college at Maynooth. 
What, let me ask you, was the political 
and religious situation of affairs by virtue 
of which Mr. Perceval became Prime Mi- 
nister at the time of which I am speak- 
ing? You had really then in England 
what you pretend you now have—a Con- 
stitution in Church and State. You 
had that Constitution, and Members of 
Parliament being then necessarily in com- 
munion with the Church, were, by virtue 
of this junction of Church and State, in 
fact members of a lay synod. What, again, 
was the situation of the other kingdoms of 
the Empire? You had a Church in Scot- 
land without any Dissenters. What was 
the case with respect to Ireland? There 
was a Constitution in Church and State 
not only in principle, but rigidly adhered 
to. What do we now see? You have no 
longer in this country your boasted union 
of Church and State. You may proclaim 
it still— you may make speeches to 
prove that the Union is as strong as ever 
—you may toast it at your public din- 
ners; but [ tell you that the constitu- 
tion in Church and State no longer exists. 
What is the undeniable fact with respect 
to this proclaimed union? You know very 
well that the Church of England is subject 
to the ccntrol of those who no longer ex- 
clusively profess communion with that 
Church. [ am politically connected with 
a district which is threatened with very 
severe suffering in consequence of this 
supposed union of Church and State ; 
the inhabitants of that district are about 


Maynooth 


to endure one of the greatest blows that | 
could be inflicted upon them, and this | 


solely because it has pleased a Con- 
servative Government to destroy the an- 
cient episcopate under which they have 
so long been governed. 
position of the Church of Scotland—a 
Church which the late Earl of Liverpool 
held up as a model, and as the perfection 
of a religious community, because, I sup- 
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brings me to the real question before 
the House. You find your Erastiag 
; system crumbling from under your feet, 
| Will you adopt a pantheistic principle? J 
| hase unfaltering confidence in the stabilit 
| of our Church ; but I think that the real 
| source of the danger which threatens it jg 
| Its connexion with the State, which places 
lit under the control of a House of Com- 
| mons that is not necessarily of its commu. 
|nion. Leave the Church to herself, and 
i she will shrink from no contest, however 
'severe. I believe in Ireland itself, if the 
| question be, will you sever the Church 
|from the State, or will you endow the 
Roman Catholic Church ?—for my own 
| part, I believe the Protestants of Ireland 
would say, ‘‘ Sever the connexion between 
the Church and the State, and don’t en 
| dow the Roman Catholics.” But then we 
‘come to this other consideration—are we 
| to recognise a pantheistic principle? Be- 
|cause, judging from all that has passed, 
‘I can only come to the conclusion, that 
any body of sectarians that can prove 
‘a certain population to Downing-street, 
| will be considered to have a claim for 
(an endowment. For my own part, | 
| confess I have no great confidence in the 
'cure of souls in that quarter. I observe 
in Downing-street a disposition to assail 
our old and deeply rooted habits. From 
_that quarter has proceeded the assault on 
the parochial constitution of the kingdom. 
| Will they complete it by attending to our 
spiritual necessities? I am totally op- 
posed to such a proceeding. I can con- 
‘ceive nothing more opposed to or more 
utterly at variance with the feelings of 
this country than a police surveillance, 
such as is contemplated over the religious 
ordinances of the people. I deny that the 
Church of Eugland is the creature of the 
State. The alliance between them has been 
‘one formed and maintained upon equal 
terms; and if it be attempted, as appears 
to be the intention, to place all ecclesia 
tical affairs under the control of Dowa- 
ing-street, and to subject them to the 
| same species of discipline that is enforced 
| in Prussia over the religious establishments 


pose, it gave him no trouble? What, I | there, I tell the right hon. Gentleman that 
repeat, is the present situation of the |the people of this country will never 
Church of Scotland? It is rent intwain! | endure such a system. This alone &4@ 
Besides the Kirk, there is now the Free | sufficient ground with me to oppose the 
Kirk. Well, will you endow the Free | Bill now before the House. I will not 
Kirk? Will you apply this principle of | say that this Bill has been introduced into 
endowment to sectarians and schismatics of | the House in a sinister and insidious 
every class? Where will you stop? Why | manner, though I, in common with others, 
should you stop? And this consideration | have formed my conclusions upon that 
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point ; but I will assert, what I believe 
cannot be denied, that the measure has 
taken the country by surprise. But I 
have other reasons for opposing this mea- 
sore, I oppose this Bill on account of 
the manner in which it has been intro- 
duced, and I oppose it also on account 
of the men by whom it has been brought 
forward. [Loud cheers]. 1 am perfectly 
ready to meet those cheers, and I do so by 
declaring, that I do not think—putting 
totally out of view the other objections 
which I entertain—that the Gentlemen 
who are now seated on the Treasury Bench 
are morally entitled to bring such a mea- 
sure forward. This measure, Sir, involves 
aprinciple against which the right hon. 
Gentleman and most of his Colleagues 
have all along signally struggled. When 
I recall to mind all the speeches, and 
all the Motions, and all the Votes which 
have emanated from the present occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench on this 
and analogous questions—when I remem- 
ber their opposition to that system of 
education which they now seek to pro- 
mote—when I recollect the procession of 
prelates going up to the palace of the 
Sovereign to protest against analogous 
measures with those which the very men 
who incited that procession are now urging 
forward—when | recall to mind all the dis- 
cussions which have taken place here upon 
the subject of Irish education—when the 
Appropriation Clause presents itself to my 
memory, | consider it would be worse than 
useless to dwell at any length upon the 
circumstances which induce me to adopt 
this opinion. And are we to be told, that 
because those men who took the course to 
which I have referred have crossed the 
floor of this House, and have abandoned 
with their former seats their former pro- 
fessions—are we to be told that these 
men’s measures and actions are to remain 
uncriticised aud unopposed, because they 
tell us to look to the merits of their mea- 
sures, and to forget themselves and their 
former protestations? Such pretensions 
naturally lead to the question whether 
party, as a political instrument, is or is 
not to continue to govern the discussions 
of this House? The question touches the 
whole of their Ministry. Let us, there- 
fore, grapple with it, and decide what our 
future course shall be in this respect. Let 
Usendeavour to put an end to the mis- 
conception and subterfuge which now sur- 
round us. I am perfectly contented to 
place the question upon this footing. Now, 





Sir, it is very easy to complain of party 
Government, and there may be persons 
capable of forming an opinion on this subject 
who may entertain a deep objection to that 
Government, and know to what that ob- 
jection leads. But there are others who 
shrug their shoulders, and talk in a slip- 
shod style on this head, who, perhaps, are 
not exactly aware of what the objections 
lead to. These persons should understand, 
that if they object to party Government, 
they do, in fact, object to nothing more 
nor less than Parliamentary Government. 
A popular assembly without parties—500 
isolated individuals — cannot stand five 
years against a Minister with an organized 
Government without becoming a servile 
Senate. The objectors to party Govern- 
ment may have a good case, on the merits 
of which I give no opinion. They may 
say, ‘‘ Here are we the Parliament of Eng- 
land; we have had the virtual sovereignty 
of this country for a century and a half; 
we have plunged the country in debt, and 
we can’t pay it. We have done more than 
patrician Rome in its most rapacious hour ; 
we have mortgaged industry to protect 
property. We have passed laws on the cur- 
rency which have affected property more 
than all the tampering of the coinage by 
all the Sovereigns that have ever existed ; 
we have violently assailed, and now still 
more enormously menace, the parochial 
constitution of the country, and, having 
differed on every other subject, we have at 
length agreed on one point, that with re- 
lation to the civilization, the wealth, and 
luxury that surround them, the people of 
England are the hardest worked and the 
worst fed, the most miserable and degraded 
population in the world.”” This is the case 
of those who are opposed to party Go- 
vernment. Well, let them carry out their 
principle ; let them vote an Address to the 
Crown, go up to Buckingham Palace, fall 
on their knees before our Sovereign Lady, 
and restore to Her the prerogatives which 
they have so long usurped and so injuri- 
ously used. But for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, even a pedant in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Power, who, First Minister of the 
Crown, declares he is ready to go to war 
to-morrow with the Lord Chief Justice of 
England in behalf of your privileges—who 
is jealous of the slightest interference with 
your business or your duties, even if you 
cannot transact or perform them—who en- 
joins the youth of England not to make 
brilliant speeches, but to work on railway 
Committees—for him to set up for one 
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who would be independent of Parliament 
and party, is indeed astonishing. The 
noble Lord opposite, the hereditary leader 
of the Whig party, who founded Parlia- 
mentary Government in this country, will, 
I am sure, not withhold his concurrence 
with the principles I have laid down. 
That noble Lord, the representative of 
Mr. Fox, will not gainsay the motto of that 
great leader—‘ Men, and not measures.” 
And I would ask Gentlemen on this side, 
how has the opposite system answered for 
them? You have permitted men to gain 
power and enter place, and then carry 
measures exactly the reverse to those which 
they professed in opposition, and they carry 
these measures by the very means and ma- 
chinery by which they conducted the oppo- 
sition, and by which they gained power. 
And you are reconciled to this procedure by 
being persuaded that by carrying measures 
which you disapprove of and they pretend 
to disrelish, they are making what they 
call ‘the best bargain” for you. I say, 
that the Parliamentary course is for this 
House to have the advantage of a Go- 
vernment formed on distinct principles, 
and having in consequence a constitutional 
Opposition. Here is a Minister who ha- 


bitually brings forward as his own mea- 


sures those very schemes and proposals to 
which, when in opposition, he always 
avowed himself a bitter and determined 
opponent. He brings in Canada Bills, he 
brings in Maynooth Bills ; he uses expres- 
sious and excites feelings still more objec- 
tionable than the measures; but, let me 
ask the admirers of ‘‘the best bargain” sys- 
tem, how they think the right hon. Gen. 
tleman would have acted had they been 
introduced by the noble Lord opposite ? 
Why, then those Bills would have been 
at least checked by the Opposition, by a 
constitutional Opposition ; the questions 
would have been criticised, the measures 
would have been modified. Grant even that 
some measures might have been factiously 
opposed ; that would have been only one 
of the necessary inconveniencies of a Par- 
liamentary Government. In what situta- 
tion are we placed now ? Up come all these 
petitions ; in them we hear the loud mur- 
murs of the people, because there is no ex- 
ponent of ‘a great national opinion in this 
House, while we have a Government which 
came into power by an organization pre- 
pared to oppose such measures, now en- 
gaged in carrying them. I may on constitu- 
tional grounds say, the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) ought to oppose the present 
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measure, though he approves it, because i, 
is thus brought forward. He will rep} 

it is for those who act on another set of 
principles to oppose the Government ; con. 
sequently the country is without a cop. 
situtional Opposition to keep the Goverp. 
ment in check. Now, I hope it will not be 
said, because I have made these obserya. 
tions, which are in entire and complete re. 
lation and affinity to the Motion before the 
House, that I am “ bandying personalities,” 
Certainly, we live in strange times, when 
Parliamentary criticism on a person in go 
eminent a position as the First Minister of 
the Crown, is to be stopped by his declaring 
it personality ; when it is but fair observa. 
tion on the character and conduct of a pub. 
lic man, whose career is open to us, with 
respect to whom we have a right to draw 
the inferences we think legitimate ; and if 
they are not just they may be contravened 
in free discussion. I do not know what 
the House thinks of this system of putting 
down Parliamentary discussion ; it is nota 
very new experiment ; it has been tried in 
—I will not say another House, for that 
must not be referred to—but it has been 
tried in what is called “ another place.” I 
do not know whether the position occupied 
by “another place” in the public estima 
tion and the public eye is one of which the 
Members of the House of Commons are 
particularly ambitious. I remember when 
we used to toast “ another place” with three 
times three and nine times nine; the 
independence of *‘ another place” was once 
a favourite toast at all Conservative 
dinners; where is the independence of 
“another place” now? It is not Rati- 
calism, it is not the revolutionary spirit 
of the nineteenth century, which has 
consigned “another place” to illustrious 
insignificance ; it is Conservatism and a 
Conservative dictator. Are you prepared 
to meet the same fate? Every time a Mem- 
ber expresses any opinions not absolutely 
agreeable to the Minister of the day, ishe 
to be stopped by a charge of “ bandying 
personalities ?” Whenever the young met 
of England allude to any great principle 
of political life or Parliamentary conduct, 
are they to be recommended to go to a rail- 
way Committee? I have no doubt it would 
be very agreeable if this House were in the 
same condition, especially with regard to 
the Bill, as “ another place.” 1 know the 
elements of this House are different, that 
the characters of the individuals who would 
control us are different ; but the process 
with both bodies, although it varies, is @ 
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result the same. It may break the spirit 
jn “ another place,” and it may lower the 
tone in this; “‘ another place” may be drilled 
jnto a guard-room, and the House of Com- 
mons may be degraded into a vestry. But 
the consequence is exactly similar; and that 
consequence will be, that you will have 
Bills like the Maynooth Bill, and that still 
more important measure which, after the 
admission of the right hon. Member for 
Newark, may be looked on asa fact, if not 
accomplished, yet ascertained, introduced, 
and carried through this House, and of 
course through “ another place ;” and you 
may have the floor of this Housecovered with 
petitions, and the lobby of * auother place” 
crowded with the constituents who have left 
us in despair; but, whatever may be the 
degree of public feeling, whatever may be 
the depth of the national sentiment, if you 
choose to support a Government that an- 
nounces no distinctive principles, which is 
in turn supported by an Opposition that 
does not oppose, 1 am certain there is no 
spirit and no nation that can resist a 
“cross” so deeply laid and so deliberately 
accomplished. This Maynooth Bill, I sup- 
pose, isintroduced instead of the Irish Regis- 
tration Bill, the necessity for which was so 
apparent when the right hon. Gentleman 
was in opposition. It is brought in after a 
four years’ experiment of lowering your 
tone, and working that, constitutionally, 
by means of a Whig Opposition. During 
those four years what has the Conserva- 
tive party endured? What has it ex- 
perienced? What is the treatment it 
has been vbliged to submit to, till the 
thing was so ripe that even your mur- 
murs are not noticed? This Bill brings 
affairs to a crisis ; the question is not to be 
decided on its merits; it is to be decided 
on the fact—who are the men who bring 
it forward? If you are to have a popular 
Gorernment—if you are to have a Parlia- 
mentary Administration, the conditions an- 
tecedent are, that you should have a Go- 
verament which declares the principles 
upon which its policy is founded, and then 
you can have on them the wholesome check 
of a constitutional Opposition. What have 
We got instead? Something has risen 
up in this country as fatal in the political 
world as it has been in the landed world of 
Ireland—we have a great Parliamentary 
middleman. It is well known what a mid- 
dleman is; he is a man who bamboozles 
one party, and plunders the other, till, 

aving obtained a position to which he is 
not entitled, he cries out, ‘Let us have 
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no party questions, but fixity of tenure.” 
I want to have a Commission issued to 
inquire into the tenure by which Downing- 
street is held. I want to know whether 
the conditions of entry have been complied 
with, and whether there are not some co-« 
venants in the lease which are already 
forfeited? [hope I shall not be answered 
by Hansard. 1 am not surprised the right 
hon. Gentleman should be so fond of re- 
curring to that great authority ; he has 
great advantages; he can look over a re- 
cord of thirty, and more than thirty years 
of an eminent career. But that is not the 
lot of every one ; and I may say, as a gene- 
ral rule, 1 am rather surprised that your 
experienced statesmen should be so fond of 
recurring to that eminent publication. 
What, after all, do they see on looking 
over a quarter of a century or more even 
of their speeches in Hansard? What 
dreary pages of interminable talk, what 
predictions falsified, what pledges broken, 
what calculations that have gone wrong, 
what budgets that have blown up! And 
all this, too, not relieved bya single original 
thought, a single generous impulse, or a 
single happy expression!’ Why, Hansard, 
instead of being the Delphi of Downing- 
street, is but the Dunciad of politics. But 
I want something more than quotations 
from Hansard to account for the process 
by which parties have been managed in 
this House. It is a system so matter of 
fact and yet so fallacious, taking in every- 
body, though everybody knows he is de- 
ceived ; so mechanical, and yet so Ma- 
chiavelian, that I can hardly say what it 
is, except a sort of humdrum hocus pocus, 
in which the order of the day is read to 
take ina nation. Now; the system is to 
be brought to a test to-night. Will the 
House support the Government in a mea- 
sure which, according to the highest au- 
thority—one who has quitted the Cabinet 
for some reason that has not been given, 
and who, probably, may join it again under 
circumstances equally obscure—is, in fact, 
an endowment for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood of Ireland? If any vote were 
at stake in which the social and political 
equality of the Roman Catholic population 
were concerned, I would go as far as any 
man in the House, and perhaps further 
than many. But, Sir, no one pretends 
that this is now the question. The grounds 
on which | oppose this Motion are not 
those of hostility to their claims, but 
grounds which they themselves, after the 
clamour of the moment, must feel are le« 
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gitimate ones. I cannot admit the plea 
ad misericordiam, founded on the state of 
Maynooth. Surely men of high spirit 
and bearing cannot for a moment bring 
themselves to suppose that we shall be in- 
duced to vote for the measure on this plea ; 
it would be an insult to them to suppose 
so. I know there are Roman Catholic 
colleges, well organized and well ordered, 
that are not in the condition of Maynooth ; 
there are sectarian colleges in England 
with larger revenues even than those now 
proposed to be given by the Government 
in support of Roman Catholic principles. 
What sustains them? The sympathy of 
their co-religionaries. I cannot believe, 
therefore, that those Gentlemen will, upon 
reflection, be anxious that this Bill should 
pass. I do not think it a measure either 
flattering to their pride, or solacing to 
their feelings ; I do not think it either a 
great or a liberal measure. The right hon. 
Gentleman is a supreme master of Parlia- 
mentary tactics, and when he found he was 
not receiving from the seats behind him the 
once abundant chorus of applause to which 
he was accustomed, he went forward to 
the red box, and saying, ‘‘I know this is 
a great grant to Maynooth,” obtained the 
heedless assent of some hon. Gentlemen 
But if the 


opposite to the assertion. 
right hon. Gentleman’s principle is cor- 
rect, 1 think it is not a great grant; I 
think it is a mean, a meagre, and a mi- 


serable grant. If the Roman Catholic 
priesthood are to be educated by the State, 
it must be something greater than the 
difference between 231. and 2&/., something 
higher than the difference between three 
in a bed and two. That is not the way, 
under any circumstances, in which I 
would approach a reverend priesthood. I 
cannot believe, therefore, that the Roman 
Catholic gentlemen, on reflection—and I 
hope they will have time for reflection— 
will vote for this measure, when they con- 
sider what it is. Who is he who intro- 
duces it? He is the same individual 
whose bleak shade fel! on the sunshine of 
your hopes for more than a quarter of a 
century. Will not this consideration affect 
you? What if it be a boon ?—1 deny that 
it is one—but if it were the boon it is 
said to be, would you accept it fiom 
hands polluted? It is not from him you 
ought to accept it—not from him who, 
urged on, as he reluctantly admitted, by 
fatal State necessity, accompanied the 
concession of your legitimate political 
claims by the niggardly avowal that he 
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was obliged to concede them. Ag to 
the Whigs, I am almost in despair of 
appealing to their hereditary duties, their 
constitutional convictions, or their histo. 
rical position ; but I should have thought 
that the noble Lord opposite was almost 
weary of being dragged at the triumphal 
car of a conqueror who did not conguer 
him in fair fight. I think the noble 
Lord might have found some inspiration 
in the writings of that great man whom 
he has so often quoted, and whose fame 
he attempts to emulate. I should hare 
thought that a man of the mind and 
spirit of the noble Lord—and he has 4 
thoughtful mind and a noble spirit—might 
have felt that Mr. Fox would have taken 
that course which I still think the noble 
Lord, touched by his high position, and 
the responsibility of that position, will 
still adopt. His party may have fallen, 
but it still is one connected with the his- 
tory of this country. Other parties have 
also fallen; they have been reconstructed, 
and they have been destroyed. The noble 
Lord is not in so fallen a position as that 
in which the right hon. Gentleman was in 
1831. But let the noble Lord beware of 
this; let him beware of rising from that 
degraded position again by the same sys- 
tem of tactics. They may bring some 
short-lived success, but upon conditions 
which I believe the gallant spirit of the 
noble Lord would disdain. I do not, then, 
despair, Sir, of the aid of the Roman 
Catholic gentry of Ireland, or of the Whigs 
of England, in opposing this measure re- 
specting Maynooth, as well as of those who 
would reject it on exclusively Protestant 
principles, or on the general principle 
against State interference which I have 
attempted to uphold. But, whatever 
may be the various motives and impulses 
which animate these different sections 
of opivion, there is at least one com 
mon ground for co-operation — there is 
one animating principle which may 1 
spire us all. Let us in this House re 
echo that which I believe to be the 
sovereign sentiment of this country; let 
us tell persons in high places that cun- 
ning is not caution, and that habitual 
perfidy is not high policy of State. On 
that ground we may all join. Let ws 
bring back to this House that which it has 
for so long a time past been without—the 
legitimate influence and salutary check of 
a constitutional Opposition. That is what 
the country requires, what the countty 
looks for. Let us do it at once 10 
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only way in which it can be done, by de. 

throning this dynasty of deception, by 

putting an end to the intolerable yoke of 

oficial despotism and Parliamentary im- 
ture. 


Mer. Roebuck said, he approached this | 
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life with these aspirations, he was shortly 
afterwards to be found in open opposition 
behind the back of the right hon. Baronet. 
How came he there? That was a natural 
question. An equally natural one was, 
why did he remain there? If, indeed, his 


question with considerable apprehension as | brilliant merits have been forgotten, and 


to whether he would be able adequately to 
explain the opinions he held upon it, and 
the reasons for his vote. He felt this the 
more, because it appeared to him that this 





was a great national question, and that 


| the right hon. Baronet has indeed thought 


of measures and not of men, then, indeed, 
we may understand the position of the hon. 
Member and his unfortunate state of mind 
—unfortunate, perhaps, only because he 


there was danger from what they had | has never had afforded to him the opportu- 


heard to-night that all considerations of 
pational welfare would be forgotten in 
petty private pique, and personal feeling. 
He did not like on a question of this kind 
to see feelings of a merely personal nature 
introduced to disturb those other consider- 
ations which must of necessity in that 
House, and at that time, excite great 
anxiety in the minds of all men, who felt 
that they had a great duty to perform to 
the people, and who did not forget the 
interests of the people in considerations 
concerning themselves. And here he would 
for the moment make one passing remark 
ofa critical character. He could not con- 


gratulate the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury on the effect of the manner of his 


speech ; it certainly had not been charac- 
terized by any of that remarkable talent 
which was necessary to bear away the open 
malice which it evinced. That speech was 
certainly poor in its performance, how- 
ever malicious in its motives. It was said 





to be something to be praised by one who 
was himself worthy of praise ; so it was! 
hard to be accused of inconsistency by one 

who was himself open to the same charge. | 


nity of “ coming below the gangway.”’ But, 
he asked, were not these miserable dis- 
plays on such a question? When they 
had the country from one end to the other 
excited by the deepest and strongest feel- 
ings respecting their religious belief and 
expectations, was it not deeply to be re- 
gretted that they had had their minds 
turned from the great object of the debate 
to these petty feelings and considerations ? 
And he did hope the House would pardon 
him if he endeavoured to forget all con- 
sideration of the immediate amusement 
which might be derived from malice in the 
guise of wit, and left it at once for the 
more serious subjects involved in the ques- 
tion. It was a question which must be re- 
garded as of great importance on that (the 
Oppos'tion) side of the House ; for it in- 
volved not merely the quiet of Ireland, but 
also the quiet and well-being of England ; 
and perhaps, without exaggeration, he 
might say, the quiet of the world at large. 
It was because he viewed the question in 
this light, and because the country gene- 
rally, and his constituents in particular, 
were deeply stirred by conscientious scru- 


Even if he (Mr. Roebuck) were unwilling | ples in connexion with it, that he ap- 
to use towards the hon. Member those, proached it with feelings of doubt and 
hard words which seemed to stand in the! anxiety. If the question came before them 
place of wit on this occasion, the argument, | now for the first time, it would assume a 
if argument it could be called, which! very different aspect. But, however easy 
formed the sum and substance of the hon. | it might be to laugh at the word “ circum- 
Gentleman’s speech, could be retorted on the | stances,” he could not shut out from his 
hon. Gentleman himself. Whut did his| view the present condition of Ireland and 
chargeamount to? Why, that the righthon. | of this country when he came to consider 
Baronet had in former times held former | the course he should take on this measure. 
opinions, and that with the change of| ‘ Circumstances” might be cited often, as 
times he had changed his opinions. The’ indeed might “ principles,” without much 
hon. Gentleman himself was open to the | care being felt for either one or the other. 
same charge. What was the sort of con-| But when he looked at the state of Ireland, 
stitutional opposition to which the hon.! and at the circumstances under which they 
Member at one time aspired? Why, it| were called upon to vote on this question, 
Was not only a constitutional opposition, | he must say that it behoved them to place 
but aliberal one. The great model of his | themselves above the agitation around 
Parliamentary career was at one time the | them, to set an example to those whom 
hon, Member for Montrose. Commencing | they represented, to do their duty boldly, 
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and, whatever might be the result, to 
act up to their view of what was 
right and proper, and likely to con- 
duce to the welfare of this great commu- 
nity. Now, looking at the grant then 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman at | 
the head of the Government, he had no | 
hesitation in saying that he, for one, was 
prepared to support it. He would go one 
step further, and declare that if the right 
hon. Gentleman had come dewn to the 
House to propose a grant, and they were 
for the moment excluding all recollec- 
tion of any money having been formerly 
granted for the same purpose, he (Mr. 
Roebuck) would at once close with the 
offer. But he would take the case as it 
was first presented to them. A purely 
Protestant Parliament in Ireland, en- 
dowed, as it was termed, though he ob- 
jected to the word, the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth. An annual grant 
was made by a Parliament exclusively 
Protestant, and composed wholly of the 
rich, and that grant was continued up to 
the time of the Union. At the period of 
the Union a purely Protestant Parliament 
repeated the Vote. Various Ministers 
came into power ; political parties of va- 
rious descriptions took office ; and under 
all, this grant was continued. He wanted 
the House, however, to remark particu- 
larly the circumstances under which a 
grant was first made to the College of May- 
nooth. This took place in 1795, at a time 
when the Protestant feared the Catholic 
less than he feared the principles of France, 
when he would rather see in every parish 
in Ireland a Catholic priest, a follower of 
the religion of Christ, than an emissary 
of the Jacobin Club in Paris, or a follower 
of Robespierre. During the existence of 
the Reiga of Terror, they applied them- 
selves to the task of conciliating the Ca- 
tholics ; and to secure their assistance in 
the battle which they were fighting, this 
grant was made. As time went on, the 
parties in the conquest changed. Napo- 
leon, it was true, established Catholicity 
in France ; but it was supposed that he 
aimed at universal dominiva, and Ireland 
was required to send forth thousands of 
gallant soldiers to fight the great battle 
that was then going on between France 
and England. In the year 1808 the 
principle of the grant was again mooted, 
and again discussed, and they added to 
the grant that was originally made. They 
found a purely Protestant Parliament 





acting in this way, for its own purposes, 


under all Ministries, up to the year 1897, 
In that year, the Roman Catholics were, 
as it was termed, emancipated, and ep. 
tered into the composition both of that and 
the other House of Parliament. The grant 
to Maynooth was again renewed, and was 
continued up to the time of the Reform Aet, 
Now, it might, and probably would, be said 
that the doings of an aristocratic Govern. 
ment were not those with which they could 
have much sympathy, it being notorious that 
an aristocracy consulted only its own con. 
venience and its own selfish interests. But 
after the year 1832, the Parliament was 
one which represented the great body of 
Dissenters in this country ; and from that 
time to the present had the grant been con- 
tinued. What he had to say on this subject 
he wished to address to his constituents and 
to the people out of doors. They had for 
the last twelve years sanctioned this grant; 
they had sanctioned the principle of it 
up to the present hour; and they could 
not, therefore, now turn round and tell 
their Representatives, whilst they suddenly 
startled their ears with a sort of ecclesias. 
tical trumpet, that Protestantism was in 
daily and hourly peril on account of this 
grant. They had seen the former grant 
made, not only without remonstrance, but 
with applause ; and if the grant had been 
made for twelve years by four successive 
Parliaments, with different Administra- 
tions in power, the principle being the 
same as regarded the religious question, 
whether the grant were 8,000/. or 26,000/. 
they could not be suddenly called upon to 
recede from the principle on which the 
grant had hitherto been made. Some 
complaint had been made against the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) on account 
of his stating that there were but three 
courses open. It would not be denied 
that it was excedingly useful to look at the 
real position in which they were placed. 
That matters should remain in their pre 
sent position every one acknowledged tobe 
impossible. It was admitted that the present 
potition of Maynooth could not continue, 
first, by the hon. Member for the Unt- 
versity of Oxford, who had always Cot 
sistently been opposed to the grant ; and, 
secondly, by those who had had a new light 
brought into their minds by the propos 

extension of it. Hon. Members on that si 
of the House who supported the policy of 
the Government, contended that the pre 
viding fur the proper education of the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood of Ireland was of 
the highest moment, as being calculated #0 
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make them feel that they were not aliens 
from the country of their birth. They 
felt that it was desirable to do all in their 
wer to create in the minds of the Irish 
priesthood feelings of affection for the Go- | 
yeroment, and associations of pleasure in | 
connexion with the place in which they 
were educated, instead of associations of | 
insult and indignity. It must be recol-_ 
lected that the institutions of this country 
were not in any case paltry or mean, be- | 
cause they were unable to make them 
otherwise. They were, in fact, for the, 
most part, distinguished by magnificence 
and liberality; and if Maynooth were 
treated in a different manner, it would be 
attributed, not to an inability, but to un- |, 
willingness to provide proper support. The | 
Roman Catholic clergy had in many cases | 
endured poverty and privation in carrying” 
what they believed to be the truth from | 
one end of the globe to the other; and if | 
it were necessary, he believed they would | 
at all times cheerfully assist in bearing | 
public burdens. But when they found all | 
the appliances of wealth exerted in other | 
cases, and withheld in their own, they na- | 
turally felt that they did not enjoy their | 
due share of the sympathy of England. | 
What course, then, could the House pur- | 
sue? Why, they must either get rid of | 


the grant altogether, or accede to the Mo- | 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. His 
ouly objection to that Motion was, that 


it did not go far enough. He had | 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman | 
would have proposed a broad scheme of | 
academical education, making Maynooth 
a Roman Catholic university, similar to 
Oxford and Cambridge in the power of 
conferring degrees, so that the clergy and | 
the gentry might equally have availed 
themselves of its benefits. Had that ccurse | 
been pursued, he believed no more hos- | 
tility would have been exhibited to that 
proposal than the present. Now, there | 
Were two classes of objectors to this mea- 
sure, The first class, with whom he deeply 
sympathized, opposed the grant on the 
voluntary principle, objecting to the en- 
dowment of any religion by the State. 
They said, that at the present moment, 
the Established Church was the monster 
stievance of Ireland, and they objected to 
what they called the setting up of a Roman 
Catholic Church establishment as equally 
tbjectionable. But he contended that this 
Was not the setting up of another estab- 
I ment, but a contribution towards the 
tducation of Ireland—a contribution in the 
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best form towards the teaching of the only 
teachers of the Irish people. He regretted 
that the measure of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was so inadequate to that object ; 
but he supported it as an approach towards 
national education ; and he would doso if, 
in place of being intended for the benefit 
of their fellow-Christians in Ireland, it 
were designed for Jews or Mahomedans. 
Did they not already contribute towards 
the teaching of the Brahmin priests in 
India, and of the Roman Catholic priests 
in Canada? In Canada there was a priest- 
hood endowed by Act of Parliament, and 
not one word had been said on the score 
of a violation of conscience. In fact, an 
hon. Member had that evening admitted, 
that without this it would be impossible 
to maintain their Colonial dominion. The 
question of principle, it appeared, had no 
influence when interest was concerned. 
Then they put the principle in their 
pockets and sanctioned the endowment, as 
it was called, of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. He did not object to this; he ac- 
knowledged the reason of it, and thought 
it a sufficient one ; but why not apply the 
same argument to Ireland? If it could be 
shown that there were in Ireland reasons 
for believing that they would conciliate the 
people, that they would very much con- 
tribute to the harmony of the whole people 
by continuing and increasing this grant, 
how came it that it had the opposition of 
persons who could concede to this principle 
for the purposes of Colonial religion? The 
truth was that there was not a single hour 
of any one of their legislative days that 
they did not break a principle. He sup- 
ported the grant on the ground that we 
were of necessity obliged, su far as the 
religious teaching of the people was con- 
cerned, to be for the moment passive. We 
must contribute as well as we could to the 
due education of the people in the faith 
which they held, and in which we had not 
a right to interfere ; all that the State had 
to inquire into was, were they good citi- 
zens? And, therefore, going from one end 
of the world to the other—to Canada, to 
India, to Malta, to the West Indies—in 
fact, through the whole of our Foreign 
Possessions, we found that this was the 
system pursued ; but, on turning to Ire- 
land, he supported the measure on this 
ground of conciliation, He had once heard 
an observation made by a right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, “that we had come tothe 
end of conciliation.” He was not going to 
quarrel with any change of opinion which 
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experience might’ have wrought on the 
minds of right hon. Gentlemen opposite ; 
but he considered that within the last two 
years a great change had taken place with 
regard to the government of Ireland. We 
had adopted a different system to that 
which had prevailed almost during the 
recollection of every man in that House ; 
and he considered this, the last proposed 
act of the right hon. Gentleman, a most 
marked step in the progress of this system 
of concession—a conquest over every suc- 
cessive Ministry that had governed Ireland 
since the passing of the Reform Bill. It 
had sealed upon it the doctrine of conces- 
sion, and both the great parties of this 
country were now endeavouring to make 
all necessary concessions to Ireland. He 
took this measure as one great step in that 
concession, not because (as had been asked) 
they expected all these great consequences 
from this paltry concession—from the dif- 
ference between 9,.000/. and 28.0001. a 
year—for he did not expect this. He might 
be asked, did he expect the priesthood of 
Ireland to be bribed to our service by such 
means? His answer was, he did not want 
to do that ; but he wanted to make the 
people feel that the system was changed — 
that we were endeavouring to do justice to 
that unfortunate people. Though he did 
not expect great results—though he did 
not hope that the priests might be esta- 
blished in that country immediately, yet 
he did hope that when this great measure 
was consummated in all its circumstances, 
the very opposition to it marking how 
strong was the necessity on the right hon. 
Gentleman’s mind of such a proposition, 
this conoession would convince the leaders 
of the Irish people, and address itself 
to their calm and thinking minds and 
generous feelings, and that their leaders 
and those who wished to excite them for 
purposes of personal ambition, would not 
have them, as they now had, so thoroughly 
at command and beck. He took this as the 
greatest boon that had been conferred, not 
upon the people of Ireland, but upon the 
people of England ; for we might depend 
upon it, that if assailed to-morrow from 
abroad, and we were to refuse this grant, 
the insulted people of Ireland would re- 
collect the insult. They bad been told by 
many ardent persons that the religion of 
the Irish was a superstition and immoral, 
and parts of their books had been brought 
forward to prove it; and that to endow 
this college was to endow a college to 
teach immorality and superstition. The 
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insulted people of Ireland would recolleg 
this ; and we should find our danger came 
not so much from abroad as it was g 
home. Our chief enemies would be gt 
home, and we should be weak, and open ty 
the insults of the world, because we had 
been unjust to one-third of our country. 
men. Jt was upon this great ground that 
he maintained the grant proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Look at the con. 
dition of Ireland at the present moment, 
Suppose that at the present moment Eng. 
land was in the same situation, and Ireland 
in a situation totally at variance with its 
present condition of great depression. Sup. 
pose they could find some Saxon dem. 
gogue—some William Long-beard to ap. 
peal to the oppressed Saxon and point 
to his Norman spoliator, and appeal to 
what was in the memory of many living 
men, and speak of the desolation which was 
spread through the land, of cabins burnt, 
of fields laid waste, and of thousands of 
people turned out to starve ; suppose, then, 
he could point to the scene of the patient 
and deserving priest, careless of danger, 
and wealth, and power, going to these 
people thus beaten down and trodden to 
the earth, and ministering to them coura- 
geously and braveiy all the religious com. 
forts which their condition demanded— 
suppose a demagogue in England could 
say these things, would England be quiet 
under such circumstances? Would she not 
rise up as one man and put down the op- 
pressor? And had not the Irish people 
the same feelings and power as we had? 
And were we to forget that this hypothe- 
tical case which he was putting, was actu- 
ally the case in Ireland? Mr. O'Connell 
regarded the proposition of the right hon. 
Baronet as a “ bidding ” against him; he 
(Mr. O'Connell) knew very well that # 
justice were done to Ireland, Ireland would 
no longer seek to be divided from us, but 
would be our right hand in the time of war, 
and our friendly ally in the time of peace. 
Taking into consideration the religiousand 
moral aspect of Ireland, he would ask if the 
proposed grant could be considered in any 
other light than as a donation given to the 
people in the best form? If he were asked 
the mode in which he could do the greatest 
good at the least possible cost, he should 
say it would be by educating the Irish 
priests. It would be a contribution made 
in the best form for educating the Irish 
people. The grant was objected to on the 
score of religious principle. These argu 
ments were difficult to reply to, and for 
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the most part he could not understand 
them. They eluded his understanding 
altogether. He was told the objection 
was, that the teaching at Maynooth was a 
teaching of error, and they objected to 
support such teaching. He had in his 
hand a very remarkable report of a speech 
made at Liverpool. He wished to call the 
attention of the House to observations 
made upon the present question by a rev. 
gentleman at Liverpool (as we understood). 
Hereally felt it necessary to beg pardon of 
the House for bringing upon them a mode 
of treating the present question wHich was 
inall respects so objectionable, but yet the 
wanner in which the rev. gentleman dis- 
cussed this matter was, in its way, very 
striking. He said,—‘“ Was God’s word to 
be practically supreme, or not?” and then 
he went on to observe that though no part 
of the Bible was obscure, certainly not un- 
intelligible, yet there were some pictures 
of the sacred Scriptures so characterized by 
extreme clearness, that to doubt their mean- 
ing was little less than to deny the use of 
the Bible itself. The Bible prohibited the 
bowing down to graven images, it prohi- 
bited adultery, it prohibited theft. Then 
he added that inasmuch as Parliament 
would not think of endowing a college for 
promoting adultery or theft, so they ought 
not to endow a college which inculcated the 
practice of bowing down to graven images. 
Now, he would appeal to hon. Members to 
say, if that was the manner in which such 
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Monday, April 14, 1845. 


MINUTES.] Britis. Public.—1*- Public Museums, &c. ; 


Sheriffs (Wales); Actions of Debt (Limitation). 

2*- Customs (Export Duties); Mutiny; Marine Mutiny; 
Glass Duties. 

Private.—1* Ellesmere, Birmingham, and Liverpool 
Canals Union; Kingston-upon-Hull Docks, 

Reported.—Calvert’s Estate. 


PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Bishops of London, Rochester, 


Llandaff, and St. David’s, Earls Powis, Lichfield, Ennis- 
killen, Ellenborough, and St. Germains, Marquesses 
Anglesey, Breadalbane, and Camden, Lords Ashburton, 
Brougham, Hatherton, Campbell, and Denman, from 
Members of Scots Presbyterian Church, London, and 
numerous other bodies and places, against any further 
Grant to Maynooth College.—By Earl of Enniskillen, 
from Killoghter, and several other places, for Encourage- 
ment of Schools in connexion with Church Education 
Society (Ireland).—From Clergy and others of Congres- 
bury, Nailsea, and Tonbridge, for the better Regulation 
of Beer Houses.—By Bishops of London and Lichfield, 
from Derby, Bethnal Green, and Sandford Orcos, for 
better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, from Presbyteries of Skye, and other places 
for Improving the Condition of Schoolmasters (Scotland). 
—From Tradesmén of Tonbridge, and several other 
places, for Repeal of 57th Clause of Insolvent Debtors 
Act.—From East Lambeth, for Redemption of Tolls on 
Waterloo and other Bridges.— From Land Occupiers of 
Huntingdon, for Protection to Agriculture——By Bishop 
of Hereford, and Earl Powis, from Clergy and others of 
Ludlow, and Sittingbourne, against the Union of St. 
Aasph and Bangor; and from Louth, Frome, and se- 
veral other places, against the Union of St. Asaph and 
Bangor, but in favour of the Appointment of a Bishop 
to the See of Manchester.—From Montgomery, for Es- 
tablishment of Local Courts (Wales).—By Lord Campbell, 
from Prison Board of County of Fife, complaining of 
Evils of present System relating to Care and Management 
of Criminal Lunatics (scotland)—From Corpustye, and 
several other places, for the Suppression of Intemperance, 
especially on the Sabbath, 


Maynootu.] The Marquess of Bread- 


a question as the present ought to be albane, in presenting a great many peti- 
argued? Could he or any Member be fairly | tions against any grant to Maynooth from 
called upon to meet such arguments? For | many places in Scotland and elsewhere, 
his part he should not attempt to do any- | said that he should not do justice to the 
thing of the sort. Neither should he seek petitioners, if he did not state to the House 
toanswer those who affirmed that their | their sincere and anxious view of the ques- 
views of that which was the truth ought | tion. However much they objected to the 
alone to be accepted as the truth. Who | grant, they did not wish to interfere with 
should say what was the truth as compared the principles of civil or religious liberty, 
with the opinions of other men? For the | a8 they wished their Roman Catholic fel- 
reasons, then, which he had stated, he gave low-countrymen to enjoy perfect freedom 
tothe grant his most cordial support. of opinion. | But they regarded the enjoy- 
Lord Northland next rose, but owing to ment of civil rights and the endowment of 
the confusion which prevailed in the House, the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland as 
the few observations which the noble Lord | °tY differentthings. Forhisown part he had 
made were nearly inaudible. He was un- always acted upon this principle, and had 
tetond to say that he felt great regret at | S04 fur an equality of evil rights oomomy 
if ee ar Maisie Clininainent, fo) all classes of his countrymen ; but with the 
i 8 ea attou nad petitioners he drew a distinction between 
at half J ; , rset J civil rights, and in substance making anew 
past twelve o'clock. Church Endowment and Establishment. 
He thought that the course taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government in this matter was 
most om and censurable, 
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Criminat Lunatics (Scornanp). Lord 
Campbell said, that he had then to pre- 
sent the petition of which he had given 
Notice, from the Prison Board of the 
County of Fife, on the subject of Criminal 
Lunatics. He hoped that the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government would be di- 
rected to the matter; and he could assure 
them that the subject-matter of the petition 
involved no charge against any Member of 
the Government, but the petition pointed 
out a serious defect in the law. The pe- 
titioners complained that the law made no 
provision for the support or maintenance of 
criminal lunatics in Scotland. There was 
a provision for the maintenance and dealing 
with poor lunatics, when they had been 
guilty of no criminal offence, but there 
was no provision for criminal pauper luna- 
tics—there was no system for their treat- 
ment and cure. In consequence of this 
they were obliged to be kept in gaol, which 
was as miserable for them as for the other 
persons in the same prison with them. 
The only mode in which they could be dealt 
with in gaol was to keep them in solitary 
confinement in cells. The petitioners 
stated an instance of the defective state of 
the law. It was the case of a man who 
had been tried for homicide. There was 


no doubt as to his having committed the 
act, but he was a lunatic when he did 
so, and was consequently acquitted on that 
plea ; but was ordered by the Court of Jus- 
ticiary to be committed to the Fife county 


prison til] further orders. The petitioners 
state that they were most anxious to do 
anything which could mitigate the state 
of this unhappy man; but in the gaol they 
had no means of doing so. When this man 
was first committed he was only a mono- 
maniac ; except upon one particular subject 
he was perfectly rational, and was a very 
intelligent and clever man. The only 
course the petitioners could adopt under 
the circumstances of the case was to place 
him in a cell in solitary confinement. They 
had appealed to the Court of Justiciary on 
the subject, but they could obtain no relief, 
as there was no public establishment for 
criminal lunatics, while no private lunatic 
asylum which they could select would 
receive him. They had appealed to that 
excellent and humane Gentleman, the Lord 
Advocate, but he could give them no 
redress ; and they therefore were obliged to 
continue to keep him in a cell in solitary 
confinement in the prison at Cupar. He 
hoped that some clause to make provi- 
sion for cases of this kind would be intro- 
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duced into the Poor Law Bill for Soot. 
land. 

Lord Wharncliffe was quite satisfied 
that the subject called for the serious atten. 
tion of the Government. There could be 
no doubt but that the law in Scotland was 
deficient in this respect ; but the subject 
was one that required great consideration 
as to the best mode of dealing with it, 
The law of England was equally deficient 
on the subject until the Act the 39th 
George ITI was passed. 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


Ratmtways (Ireranp).] The Mar 
quess of Clanricarde wished to ask some 
questions of the noble Earl the President 
of the Board of Trade, of which he had 
given notice, on the subject of Railways 
in Ireland. It was a subject of very con- 
siderable importance. The first question 
which he wished to ask the noble Karl 
was, whether, in the recommendations of 
certain railways by the Railway Com. 
mittee of the Board of Trade to Parlia. 
ment, those recommendations were to be 
considered as pointing out the line posi. 
tively the best possible, or merely relatively 
to others the best, and that the recommend- 
ation of a line was merely founded on the 
comparison with other lines which might 
be before the Board? He was induced to 
ask this question in consequence of a Re- 
port which was laid on the Table only early 
last week, although it was dated the 8rd 
of April, and, by some means or other, 
had been printed in Irish newspapers 4 
week before it was laid before Parliament 
He wished to ask this question, because 
the Report to which he referred related to 
railways in the part of Ireland with which 
he was connected—namely, the west of 
Ireland. He saw in that Report that the 
Board of Trade alluded to only two lines: 
he did not intend to discuss the relatire 
merits of those lines, or to find fault with 
the Report because it recommended one 
line in preference to the other, nor did it 
seem to him to be the right time to give 
any opinion on the subject ; but he thought 
that neither of those lines would be the 
best possible line for effecting the object im 
view, namely, a railway to Galway. ¢ 
asked this question because he thought the 
Legislature and the Executive Government 
stood in a very different position with regar 
to railways in Ireland from that in whichit 
was pliced in England, when railways were 
first set on foot in the latter country. 0 
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doubt it was wise and prudent, in the first 
instance, to leave the formation of railroads 
in the hands of private companies, and not 
to commit themselves on the subject, as the 
consequence of such undertakings was very 
doubtful; and the great results which had 
followed, although anticipated by some, 
were far from being generally expected. It 
had, however, been frequently the subject 
of regret in that House, in the course of 
the two last Sessions of Parliament, and 
from which expression of regret he had 
never heard a dissentient voice, that, con- 
sidering the great results arrived at by 
these undertakings, and the importance 
they had obtained in this country, the 
Government had not more directly inter- 
fered to point out the lines which, for the 
advantage of the country, should be under- 
tken—avoiding in some cases monopoly, 
and bad lines in others, and interfering in 
many respects, by which the community 
would have received more benefits than had 
accrued to it by the course which had been 
adopted. But with respect to Ireland, 
they stood in a different position; there 
they had new ground and a new country, 
with the advantage of the experience they 
had derived from what«chad occurred in 
England; and, therefore, the department 
of the Government to which these matters 
were now referred, might very fairly take 
amuch more decided line, and announce 
a much more positive opinion upon the 
proposed lines, than was called for in 
England. On that principle their Lord- 
ships would see the advantage of not leav- 
ing those matters, in Ireland, too much to 
private speculation. He made those remarks 
because, as he had stated, it appeared to him 
that neither of the lines mentioned in the 
Report were the best possible lines to 
eflect the object in view. Two other lines 
were slightly adverted to in the Report ; 
and they led him to the second question 
which he wished to ask, namely, how far 
the Committee of the Board of Trade 
examined into and inquired whether the 
companies that came before them, as original 
and incorporated companies, and who pro- 
posed to resort to Parliament as companies, 
had complied with the provisions, the very 
stringent provisions, of the Registration 
Act passed in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment? Those provisions were, doubtless, 
ety stringent ; and if they were too strin- 
gent in the opinion of the Board of Trade 
otof Parliament, the law in that respect 
ought to be altered; but, undoubtedly, 
while the law remained in force which was 
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intended for some security, as it was, to 
the public against gambling and fraudulent 
speculators, as well as for other reasons, 
the provisions of the Act ought to be com- 
plied with. He was induced to make 
those remarks, because he saw that in this 
Report a scheme which he thought—but 
he might be wrong in his opinion—would 
be as advantageous as those mentioned in 
detail in the body of this Report, was very 
slightly referred to as a project into which 
the Board of Trade did not think it right 
to goin detail, upon the ground that a 
mere outline of the plan had been laid 
before them. Now the projectors of that 
plan, although they had no company 
formed, and had taken no_ particular 
steps, were still entitled to as patient 
a hearing as any company that had not 
complied with the provisions of the Act; 
indeed, he thought that, having avowed 
themselves only projectors, and not repres 
sented themselves to be a company, nor vio- 
lated any law, they were entitled to more 
protection than persons who came before the 
public as a company, but who had not com- 
plied with the law. He did not mean to say 
positively that others had not complied with 
the law, but he had been given to understand 
that they had not; and he thought that 
that was a subject of great importance, 
because it would be a great misfortune for 
Ireland that capitalists should be induced 
by untrue, if not fraudulent—he did not 
mean to say that these were such— re- 
presentations to embark their money in 
schemes which were not likely to be car- 
ried out, and were not set on foot with a 
bond fide intention of being executed. He 
found, to his great surprise, on Saturday 
last, that in the last winter his name had 
appeared in a prospectus with which he 
had nothing to do, and to which he had 
never given his sanction. One of the 
regulations in the Act to which he had 
adverted was, that within a month of regis- 
tration, a return should be made, showing 
the paper by which all the promoters of 
the scheme shall have bound themselves to 
take one or more shares in the company to 
which they lend their names. And he could 
conceive nothing more improper than a per- 
son to lend his name to a sckeme to which he 


was not ready to lend his money. He (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) had always re- 
fused to have anything to do with forward- 
ing speculations of this kind unless he was 
prepared, at the same time, to embark 


some money in them. There were at 
present schemes in the marketand he 
U2 
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said in the market, because he saw them 
advertised — headed by noble and hon. 
Friends of his, who, he knew, had no 
concern whatever with those speculations. 
Their Lordships were aware of the man- 
ner in which matters of this sort were 
managed. Prospectuses were issued by in- 
terested parties, accompanied by a notice that 
applications for shares were to be made by 
a certain day. The shares were thea sent 
into the market at a premium, and persons 
not acquainted with the process were in- 
duced to buy them, supposing that the 
persons whose pvames they saw to these 
prospectuses were engaged in the under- 
takings; and loss inevitably followed to 
those speculators thus misled by state- 
ments which ought never, not only ac- 
cording to equity, but by the provisions of 
an Act of Parliament, to have been given 
to the public. For those reasons, the 
Board of Trade should be cautious in 
recognising as companies persons who 
might come before them as such, unless 
they were sure that the provisions of 
the Act had been strictly complied with. 
At the same time, he thought that, whe- 
ther they were companies or no companies, 
it would be wise in the Board of Trade to 
examine into every project and every sug- 
gestion that might be made as regarded 
the different lines ; because in the country 
to which he referred it was essentially 
necessary to keep in view great lines 
of communication —that none but good 
lines might be sanctioned, and that those 
lines should be really and bond fide exe- 
cuted. 

The Earl of Dalhousie was anxious, be- 
fore he replied to the questions put to him 
by the noble Marquess, to account for a fact 
which the noble Marquess seemed to think 
required some explanation ; he meant the 
fact of the Report itself having appeared 
before the public in the Irish newspapers 
previously to its having been laid before 
that House. It was very true that the 
Report was to be seen in the columns of 
the newspapers before it was laid on the 
Table of their Lordships’ House ; but the 
reason of this was to be found in the fact 
of their Lordships having adjourned some 
time previous to the other House of Par- 
liament, and the Board of Trade being 
desirous that this Report should be sub- 
mitted to Parliament as early as possible, 
several Reports were laid on the Table of 
the House of Commons after their Lord- 
ships had adjourned, and, which, therefore, 
could not be laid on the Table of that 
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House until after the recess. With respect 
to the first of the questions, the noble Mgr. 
ques had asked whether the recommend. 
ations of the Board of Trade were to by 
regarded as absolutely recommendatory of 
the best line for particular districts, or for 
any quarter of the country, more especially 
in Ireland, or as relatively recommending 
one line as compared with another line, 
He had no difficulty whatever in answer. 
ing that the recommendations or opinions 
contained in the Reports of the Board of 
Trade were not to be taken as absolute 
recommendations of a line as the best of 
all possible lines, fora country. The terms 
in which the Report of the House of 
Commons advised the appointment of the 
Board, precluded them from taking that 
course. The matter was referred to the 
Board, and they were to report uponit, 
taking into consideration the plans and 
sections, and such matters, with the Bills, 
as might be laid before them. The Board 
was to consider whether there were public 
reasons that ought to be conclusive against 
the schemes, or which scheme of two 
ought to be preferred by Parliament. On 
these grounds they had acted ; and when 
two schemes were laid before them they 
had given the preference to that one which 
appeared, upon the whole, to confer upon 
to the public the greatest amount of al. 
vantage. The noble Marquess had als 
inquired how far it was advisable for the 
Government not to leave these matters to 
private enterprise, but to lay down its au- 
thority as to what lines of railway should 
be adopted. Upon former occasions he(the 
Earl of Dalhousie) had alluded to that 
subject, and he should not venture to say 
more upon it ov the present occasion than 
that he thought such a course of action 
might, in the first instance, have been fol 
lowed ; but that, having proceeded for so 
long a period upon a different line, it was 
impossible to have recourse to it then, But 
if it were unnecessary or impossible for 
the Board of Trade to follow such a line 
of conduct now, it was doubly unnecessaty 
to do so with regard to Ireland, inasmuch 
as in that country, under the sanction of 
Government, such an inquiry had taken 
place, and a most elaborate, able, and ad- 
mirable Report had been many years since 
laid upon the Table. He need not assure 
their Lordships that upon entering into the 
consideration of railways in Ireland, con 
stant reference was made to that Report by 
the Railway Department as the highest 
authority, and they had not on any other 
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occasion departed from the terms of that Re- 

rt without great hesitation, after the most 
careful consideration, and only where cir- 
cumstances seemed to have altered since 
the date of the Report, and under which, 
as they knew, a different course of action 
would have been adopted by the Commis- 
sioners. With regard to the second ques- 
tion of the noble Marquess—namely, whe- 
ther the Board had been sufficiently cau- 
tious in recognising as companies those 
projectors who had come before them, and 
who had in many instances broken the 
provisions of the Registration Act pas- 
sed last Session of Parliament—he was 
aware that those provisions were strin- 
gent ; but so far as the Board of Trade was 
concerned they had no authority whatever 
in the matter to take cognizance of the 
observance or non-observance of them. 
It was referred to the Railway Depart- 
ment to enter upon the consideration of 
certain plans, sections, and Bills to be re- 
ferred to them, and the particular points 
into which the inquiry was to be made 
were specified in the Report of the 
House of Commons; but as to whe- 
ther companies had complied with the 
Standing Orders of Parliament, it formed 
no part of their consideration. A ques- 
tion arose very early in the inquiry of the 
Board with reference to the Standing Or- 
ders of the House of Commons, as to whe- 
ther any Report on a Railway scheme which 
had notoriously failed to comply with the 
Standing Orders of the House of Commons 
should be submitted to Parliament by the 
Railway Board. Their Lordships were pro- 
bably aware that in consequence of the 
enormous pressure of business during last 
Session of Parliament, it became almost im- 
possible for every railway company to comply 
with the Standing Orders of Parliament ; 
and it seemed to the Railway Board that, 
insmuch as the question whether the 
Standing Orders had been complied with 
tested with the House of Commons itself, 
the Board might find themselves in this 
position, that having declined to report to 
Parliament on a scheme which had failed 
to comply with the Standing Orders of 
Parliament, if the House of Commons 
afterwards declared there were valid rea- 
sons why the Standing Orders should not 
be insisted upon, the House of Commons, 
fnding no Report on the scheme from the 
Board of Trade, might turn round and 
wk the Board why they had taken upon 
themselves to decide whether these Stand- 
ing Orders had been complied with or 
wt? With respect to the Registration 
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Act, it was no part of the duty of the 
Board to inquire into it; they were 
merely told to report upon the schemes 
that were laid before them. He was not 
prepared to deny the existence of what the 
noble Marquess had stated, namely—that 
in many instances the provisions of the 
Registration Act had not been complied 
with. The clauses of that Act required 
that no shares should be transferred until 
after the complete registration should have 
been had of the joint-stock companies. 
But a complete registration, it appeared, 
could not be had until the measures had 
proceeded somewhat further than they 
had gone through Parliament, and conse- 
quently there could be very little doubt 
that all the transfers of shares made in the 
meantime were contrary to the provisions 
of the Act of Parliament. The Depart- 
ment charged with the Registration Act 
were not negligent in this matter, and 
upon being made acquainted that such 
traffic was daily connived at, they issued 
notices to the Stock Exchange in London 
and Dublin, and put them also in the dif- 
ferent journals of the kingdom, warning 
parties that they were acting illegally, 
and subjecting themselves to a penalty 
—that the transfers so made were null 
and void, and that by making them they 
placed themselves in difficulties. He 
should add that there was some little 
doubt entertained whether the clauses of 
the Act were strictly applicable to rail- 
way companies. It was, however, now 
believed that they were applicable, al- 
though in other respects railways were 
excluded. Having given that notice, it 
was impossible that the Registration De- 
partment could proceed further, inasmuch 
as, although they could lay hold of a com- 
pany if it performed an illegal act, yet it 
was impossible to lay their hands upon 
private individuals, and more especially 
upon those engaged on the Stock Exchange, 
where all the transactions were kept secret, 
and where detection could not follow. He 
might at the same time also observe, what 
was well known to their Lordships, that in 
the ordinary operations of the Stock Ex- 
change, transfers and modes of dealing were 
recognised which were often entirely at 
variance with the law. He merely men- 
tioned that to show that those charged with 
the Registration Act were not negligent of 
their duty, and so far as the Board of Trade 
was concerned they had nothing whatever 
to do with it. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, he 
thought the Clause of the Act was a little 
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more easy of enforcement than the noble 
Earl seemed to consider. The 5th Clause 
provided,— 

“That if fora period of one month after 
the particulars hereby required to be regis- 
tered, or any of them, shall have been ascer- 
tained or determined, the promoters of any 
company shall fail to register any such parti- 
culars, or any of them, then, on conviction 
the:eof, such promoters and every of them 
shall be liable for such offence to forfeit a sum 
not exceeding 20/1.” 

The noble Marquess proceeded to read the 
section referring to the execution and re- 
gistration of the deed of settlement of 
public companies, and then continved to 
observe that the most prominent names in 
the prospectuses of some companies were 
those who had not signed any such agree- 
ment as the Statute required ; and he was 
aware of such being the case in some in- 
stances. He begged to observe that he did 
not attach any blame to the Board of 
Trade on the ground of their not having 
inquired into this subject ; but he certainly 
thought the Government were bound to 
look after such matters as railway schemes 
in Ireland with more care than in similar 
cases on this side of the Channel. In the 


Report of the Board of Trade to which he 


had already alluded, he could not under- 
stand why one body of promoters, who 
proposed to take up the line recommended 
in the Second Report of the Railway Com- 
missioners, had been so entirely passed 
over, because they had not made the ne- 
cessary preliminary arrangements, if it 
happened that the promoters of the other 
schemes had not complied with the Stand- 
ing Orders, and with the provisions of the 
Registration Act. 

The Earl of Dalhousie said he did not 
believe it was very regular to prolong the 
discussion ; but he wished to be permitted 
to observe that he considered the clause 
read by the noble Marquess quite compati- 
ble with the position in which he (Lord 
Dalhousie) had represented the Board of 
Trade to have been placed. He did not 
deny the truth of the allegations made by 
the noble Marquess, nor was he defending 
the conduct of the companies complained 
of; but he wished to explain, that the 
Board of Trade had no alternative to act 
differently from the course they had pur- 
sued. With respect to the remaining 
charge made by the noble Marquess, the 
line of railway alluded to had met with 
attention, but certainly not to an equal 
extent with the two companies who had 
deposited their money, and completed all 
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their other arrangements. It would no 
have been consistent with the duty of the 
Board to place these companies in the same 
position with the promoters of a third line, 
who had no money deposited, and who 
were not before Parliament, and none of 
their plans completed. 
Subject dropped. 


Lanps Cuavuses Conso.ipatioy 
Bitt.] The Earl of Dalhousie, in moving 
that the House go into Committee, accord. 
ing to Order, said, he would not detain their 
Lordships by entering into all the provi- 
sions of the Bill; but be would wish to 
observe that a supposition had gone abroad 
that these provisions were all new, and 
were now attempted to be enacted for the 
first time. That was a complete mistake, 
as the Bill was nothing more than an in- 
corporation of the various clauses that 
had been inserted in Private Bills for 
many years past. Every Private Bill, 
having for its object the incorporation of 
a company for any particular purpose, had 
in it clauses that were equally applicable 
to every other similar scheme that could 
come before Parliament. The consequence 
was, that every such Private Bill was 
necessarily made extremely voluminous, 
and thus much labour was imposed both 
on the promoters and on the Legislature, 
It was, therefore, thought extremely de- 
sirable that all these clauses, which were 
common to various Bills, should be con- 
solidated, and that a uniform system 
should thus be adopted. These clauses 
were formed into three groups; one of 
these, namely, that now before the House, 
referring to Land; another—the Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Bill—being appli: 
cable to the transfer of shares; and the 
third being contined to Railways, It was 
thought desirable to divide the measure into 
three sets of clauses, and to introduce 
three separate Bills. First, there were 
the Land Clauses Compensation Bill ; the 
second, related to the transfer of shares, 
and the rights and liability of proprietors; 
and the third to the regulation of rai- 
ways; so that any promoters of a measure 
getting an Act might incorporate in theit 
Bill all or any of these Bills. {For instance, 
if it were a Railway Bill, the compaty 
would require all three; a canal company 
would only require the Bill for taking the 
Land and the Companies Consolidatioa 
Clauses ; whilst if it were only a Gas Bil 
they would not require the provisions for 
the acquisition of land, or for the regul 
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tion of railways. Their Lordships would 
see that this was a great relief to the 
parties, and a great relief to persons in- 


terested, because now no One was secure , 
against the introduction of some particular , 


clause injuring them which might escape 


detection ; whereas hereafter the Com-. 
mittee on a Bill would only have to ex-— 
amine the Bill and see whether the parti- | 
cular clauses were departed from, and | 


whether any different clauses were intro- 
duced. 

Lord Beaumont said, he had to apolo- 
gize for intruding on their Lordships at 
that stage of the proceedings; but he 
wished to express his opinion that he re- 
garded the Bill then before the House as 
one which would enable railway com- 
panies to ride roughshod over all small 
proprietors, whose land they might wish to 
become possessed of. He agreed fully 
with the noble Earl that the Bill was an 
improvement on the existing system of 
passing all those clauses in each special 
Act. The object of the Government was, 
he had no doubt, to protect the land- 
owners, to diminish litigation, and to 
afford facilities to companies in carrying 
out their projects. The Bill would insti- 
tute several new tribunals, and would 


make it compulsory on the companies to 
comply with the decision of that form of 


tribunal selected by the proprietor. But 
he doubted whether it would afford the 
protection which was intended; and if it 
passed into a law, the railway companies 
would have a strong ground for resisting 
all special clauses that might be intro- 
duced into their respective Bills having a 
contrary tendency to the provisions of the 
General Act. There were other portions 
of the Bill which he thought would ac- 
wallyenact ahardship. He alluded more 
particularly to the provision for the pay- 
ment of costs in those tribunals. In some 


cases the costs were to be paid entirely by | 
the railway companies; but in other in- | 
stances ; where the amount awarded by the | 
| come under his own knowledge. 


jury or by the arbitrators was less than 


the sum originally offered as compensation | 
by the company, the costs were to be, 


equally divided between both parties; and 


thus, if an unfortunate man who did not | 
wish for the railway, and who was obliged | 
to sell his land against his will, happened | 


to set a higher value upon his home than 


tither the company or the jury might think | 
Proper to award him, he would be com- | 
| purchase of his land, promising to be ex- 


pelled to pay half the costs out of the sum 
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of money awarded by compensation; and 
if that should not happen to be sufficient 
for the purpose, then a provision was made 
for recovering the balance by distress. A 
man might thus be left in a position to 
lose the entire sum awarded to him, and 
in addition a portion of his remaining fore 
tune. Now, he thought a railway com- 
pany should be in the same position as a 
borrower in a mortgage transaction, when 
the party getting the money had always 
to pay all the costs. Again, if the person 
selling the land had merely a life-interest 
in fit, the money was put in the bank to 
the credit of the Accountant General, and 
though it could be drawn out on applica- 
tion to the court for effecting certain im- 
provements, these were of a kind from 
which the tenant for life could not, in 
many instances, derive much benefit. The 
money could not, for instance, be ex- 
pended in the draining of lands, 

The Earl of Devon said, he had a clause 
to propose which would effect that object. 

Lord Beaumont said, he was very glad 
to learn what the noble Earl had stated. 
There were other cases in which serious in- 
jury might be done to the drainage of lands 
by railways; such, for instance, as in the 
north of Lincolnshire, where great lines of 
drains were formed, and where large em- 
bankments would form a serious obstacle 
to the improvement of agriculture. 

The Earl of Dalhousie was understood 
to observe that special clauses would af- 
ford a remedy in such cases, 

Lord Beaumont said, another objection 
was, that they had put railway companies 
on so strong a footing since the estab- 
lishment of the Railway Department of 
the Board of Trade, that it was very dif- 
ficult for private parties to grapple with 
them. In many cases persons who would 
have petitioned against particular com- 
panies were now deterred from doing so, 
from a feeling that all opposition to them 
would be useless, In proof of this he 
would allude to a circumstance that had 
A rail- 
way in favour of which the Board of 
Trade had reported, passed near a large 
mansion which belonged to the same fa- 
mily since the reign of Edward I. Before 
the Report of the Board of Trade was 
made known, the solicitor to the railway 
company went to the proprietor of that 
mansion, and begged of him to appoint an 
agent to treat with the company for the 
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tremely liberal, in consequence of the in- 
jury which the railway would do his resi- 
dence, provided he offered no opposition 
to the Bill. The matter was then left to 
the honour of the company ; but within 
the last few days, the company having got 
a strong footing in consequence of the 
Board of Trade having reported in their 
favour, and their shares having risen in 
the market, informed this proprietor that 
they did not intend to give him any com- 
pensation, He (Lord Beaumont) intended 
to watch that Bill whea it came before the 
House ; and he believed the proprietor to 
whom he alluded was resolved to petition 
the other House of Parliament against it. 
Such a hardship ought to be provided 
against, and there was now an opportunity 
of doing so in the two Bills conjointly. 
He could not understand why the two 
Bills had been divided. They should have 
been considered together, their principle 
and object being the same. The two Bills, 
properly conjoined, might have been a 
sufficient security against the injuries 
which were now committed. He should, 
in conclusion, move that the Bill be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee up stairs. 
The Earl of Dalhousie must oppose the 
Motion of the noble Lord. It was unne- 
cessary for him, in reply to the noble 
Lord, to enter into an explanation of the 
measure, because he thought he had al- 
ready done so to the satisfaction of the 
House. As to referring the Bill to a Com- 
mittee up stairs, such a course would be 
impracticable in the present state of busi- 
ness. The clauses in the Bill before their 
Lordships were the result of the experience 
of years; they had been revised again 
and again during the progress of every 
Session ; and the greater portion of them 
had been in existence during the last fif- 
teen years, being thus contemporaneous 
with the existence of railways to any ex- 
tent in this country. The present Bill 
afforded greater advantages, in the shape 
of protection, than had ever been given 
before to those whose lands were likely to 
be interfered with. Upon these grounds, 
he should object to the Bill being sent up 
Stairs; but a still greater objection to such 
a course arose from a knowledge of the 
fact that there was now before Parliament 
an unprecedented accumulation of railway 
business, such as he hoped they should 
never meet with again. There were no less 
than 248 Railway Bills before Parliament, 
and they had now reached the middle of 





the month of April, and not a single Com. 
mittee was sitting upon one of those Bills, 
The Committees, it was settled, were w 
meet on the 2Ist of this month, and look. 
ing at the amount of business which they 
would have to perform, it appeared to him 
that a great hardship would be inflicted 
out of doors by the delay which must ne. 
cessarily arise from referring this Bill toa 
Select Committee up stairs. 

House in Committee. 

The Earl of Devon moved that an addi. 
tion should be made to Clause 64 for the 
purpose of authorizing persons interested 
in reversionary inheritances to lay out 
certains sums of money in trust, under the 
authority of the Lord Chancellor, for 
drainage and other permanent improve. 
ments. 

The Lord Chancellor objected to such 
an addition being made to the clause, on 
the ground that the expense which it 
would occasion to parties interested would 
be so great as to defeat the object of the 
noble Lord, 

The Earl of Dalhouse also objected to 
add the proposed words, on account of the 
difficulty which they would give rise to, 

Clause withdrawn. Clause 87 was 
omitted. 


Report to be received to-morrow. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 14, 1845. 


Minotes.)] New Writ.—For Kent (Western Division), 
v. Viscount Marsham, now Earl of Romney. 

Britis. Public.—1°- Chattel Interests (Real Property). 

Prwate. — 2°. Boddam Harbour; Aberdeen Railway; 
Chester Improvement; Royal Naval School; Yarmouth 
and Norwich Railway; Whittle Dean Waterworks; 
Hartlepool Pier and Port; Sheffield and Tinsley Canal; 
Chelsea Improvement ; Middlesex County Rates; Man- 
chester Improvement; Quinborowe Borough ; North 
Union and Ribble Navigation Branch Railway; South- 
port and Euxton Junction Railway; North British In- 
surance Company; Taw Vale Railway and Dock ; Forth 
and Clyde Navigation and Union Canal Junction (No. 2); 
Hungerford and Lambeth Suspension Foot Bridge; Glas- 
gow Junction Railway. 

Reported.—Bradford Gas ; Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas; 
Devonport Gas and Coke Company. 

3°: and passed :—Kingston-upon-Hull Docks; Britten's 
Divorce; Ellesmere and Chester, and Birmingham and 
Liverpool Junction Canals Union; Fisher Lane (Green 
wich) Improvement. 

Petitions Presented. By Mr. Shaw, from several 
places in Ireland, for Encouragement of Schools ia 
connexion with the Church Education Society (Ireland). 
—By Viscounts Jocelyn, and Newry and Morne, Lords 
Ashley, Lennox, and Rendlesham, Sirs A. Brooke, W- 
Clay, J. Duke, J. Easthope, R. Ferguson, J. Hanmer, 
T. Hepburn, R. Inglis, J. Owen, G. Stanton, G. Strick 
land, and Sir J. Walsh, Colonels Bruen, Dashwood, 
Paget, Rolleston, Wood, aud Verner, Captain Vivial 
Alderman Copeland, The Solicitor General, and Mest 
Bankes, Bagot, Bannerman, Barclay, Bateson, H. Bé- 
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keley, Blewitt, Bouverie, Bowes, Bright, Brocklehurst, 
Bruce, Buller, Burrell, Busfield, Christopher, Christie, 
Chute, S. Crawford, Dawnay, Deedes, Dickinson, Divett, 
Duncan, O. Duncombe, T. Duncombe, Duff, Egerton, 
Ellis, Evans, Farnham, Fellowes, Ferrand, Ffolliott, 
Forster, Grogan, Hamilton, Hawes, Hayter, Henley, 
Hindley, Holmes, Houldsworth, Hope, Kemble, Lamb- 
ton, Lawson, Law, Liddell, Loch, Lockhart, Long, 
Macaulay, Mackenzie, Mangles, Masterman, Maxwell, 
Morgan, Mundy, Newdegate, O’Brien, Ord, Packe, 
Palmer, Pattison, Pendarves, Plumptre, Protheroe, 
Pusey, Repton, Ricardo, Rutherfurd, Ryder, Shaw, 
¥. Smith, Sotheron, Spooner, O. Stanley, Stanton, 
Trotter, Tower, Verner, Williams, Wortley, Yorke, and 
Young, from an immense number of places (662 Peti- 
tions) against the Grant to Maynooth College.—By Lord 
J. Russell, from Worship Street Chapel, Finsbury Square, 
and the Congregation of the English Presbyterian Chapel, 
Newington Green, in favour of the Grant to Maynooth 
College.—By Mr. Baskerville, Mr. Deedes, Mr. Dickin- 
son, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. O. Stanley, from several 
places, against Union of Sees of St. Asaph and 
Bangor.—By Mr. Dickinson, from the Independent 
Chapel, Portshead, Somersetshire, against Importation 
of Hill Coolies into the Colonies.—By Mr. Morgan, from 
several places, for Establishment of County Courts.— 
By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Chorley, in favour of 
the Ten Hours System.—By Mr. Divett, Sir G. Grey, 
Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Trelawny, from several places, for 
Repeal or Alteration of Insolvent Debtors Act.—By 
Lord C. Manners, and Messrs. Benbow, Broadley, P. 
Carew, Christopher, Dickinson, O. Duncombe, M. Gore, 
Herbert, Irton, Liddell, Maunsell, Packe, Pendarves, 
Plumptre, Trotter, and Turner, from a great number of 
places, against Justices’ Clerks and Clerks of the Peace 
Bill.—By Viscount Ingestre, Lord H. Vane, Sir C. Bur- 
tell, Colonel Wyndham, and Messrs. Carew, Bramston, 
Holmes, and Waddington, from a great number of places, 
against Parochial Settlement Bill.—By Sir J. Graham, 
and Mr. Hastie, from Epsom and Paisley, in favour of 
the Physic and Surgery Bill.—By Sir J. Graham, from 
King’s College University, Aberdeen, for placing Aber- 
deen Colleges on a footing with others, in relation to 
the Physic and Surgery Bill.—By Mr. Dickinson, 
from Board of Guardians of the Clutton Union for 
Amendment of Poor Law.—By Mr. Bright, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. Pulsford, Mr. Ricardo, and Mr. Dun- 
can, from several other places, for Diminishing the Num- 
ber of Public Houses.—By Mr. Deedes, from Chair- 
man and Board of Guardians of the Ise of Thanet 
Union, for Rating Owners of Tenements in lieu of Oc- 
cupiers,—By Messrs. Deedes, Dickinson, Holmes, Trotter, 
and Stanton, from several places, for Alteration of Law 
telating to the Sale of Beer.—By Mr. Pringle, from 
several places in Scotland, for Ameliorating the Condition 
of Schoolmasters (Scotland). 


Tue Miptanp Raitways.—VIOLA 
TION OF THE STANDING Orpers.] Sir 
J. Y. Buller reported from the Select 
Committee on Petitions for Private Bills— 


“That, in the case of the Midland Railway 
Branches Bill, the Standing Orders had not 
been complied with, inasmuch as a Clause 
(No. 15 in the said Bill) confers power to 
take lands by compulsion, and to make several 
Branch Railways, which intention was not 
specified in the Notices; and such Clause 
gives this power to individuals whose estates 
contain minerals lying within five miles of the 
main line of the said Midland Railways, and 
Rot to the said Company.” 


Lord G, Somerset thought the Report 
showed a gross violation of the Standing 
Orders ; but the House would observe that 
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the Committee did not state the circum- 
stances under which the Resolution was 
made. He was, therefore, strongly im- 
pressed with the belief that some further 
inquiry ought to be instituted, not with a 
view of inquiring further into the fact of 
the irregularity, but to ascertain the cir- 
cumstances under which it had been fallen 
into. He had been privately informed that 
the agent was cognizant of the introduc- 
tion of this Clause, and therefore the agent 
had been guilty of a serious error. He 
moved that the Clause be referred back 
to the Committee, with power to inquire 
and report specially to the House by 
whom and under what circumstances the 
Standing Orders had been violated. 

Sir J. Y. Buller said, the reason why 
they did not report how this Clause got 
into the Bill was because the majority of 
the Committee thought it was only their 
province to ascertain if the promoters of 
the Bill had complied or not with the 
Standing Orders. He agreed with the 
noble Lord that the matter had better be 
referred back to the sub-Committee, giv 
ing them leave to report specially to th 
House. He thought also, that, in re- 
ferring the case back to the Committee, 
it should be an instruction that the evi- 
dence given erroneously by Mr. Burke 
should be written out for the consideration 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Labouchere said it was quite clear 
a most gross, flagrant, and dangerous 
breach of propriety had been committed 
on the part of the agent for this case, and 
it was equally necessary that the circum- 
stance under which that breach of pro- 
priety was made ought to be inquired 
into. He, therefore, thought the House 
would do well to adopt the course recom- 
mended by the noble Lord. : 

Report referred back to the said Com- 
mittee. Instruction to the Committee to 
ascertain by whom and under what cir- 
cumstances the said violation of the 
Standing Orders was committed, and to 
report the same to the House. 


Maynootu Cottece—Apsournep De- 
BATE.] Mr. Hawes said, that considering 
the number of petitions which had been 
presented against the Bill, and the deep 
interest that had been taken in the progress 
of the measure out of doors, they would be 
warranted in the conclusion that the Bill 
was one of great and vital importance to 
the interests of the country ; and yet when 
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he (Mr. Hawes) examined it—when he 
came to look at its contents—he should say 
that he saw nothing in it to account for 
the strength of opposition with which it 
had been assailed, or the large and import- 
ant consequences which it was supposed 
were likely to follow its enactment. Look- 
ing at this as a measure to promote educa- 
tion in Ireland, and as the extension of a 
principle already adopted, and which had 
been for a long time acted upon by Par- 
liament, he could not see how all that had 
been said out of doors with respect to it 
was called for by the contents of the mea- 
sure itself. He (Mr. Hawes) could not 
agree with the “ No Popery” cry which 
had been raised in reference to this subject 
—a cry which had been raised by a party 
who were always opposed to education and 
religious freedom; and who were now 
joined in their opposition to this Bill, he 
was sorry to say, by some of those who 
were the best friends of civil and religious 
liberty. He hoped and trusted, however, 
that as the discussion went on, they would 
be enabled to show what a clear and dis- 
tinct division in principle there was be- 
tween those two parties. The speech 
which the right hon. Member for New- 
ark had made on this subject on Friday 
was one worthy of much attention; for 
it was a speech which changed the as- 
pect of the question altogether, and 
which called for observations from him 
which would have been wholly unne- 
cessary if that speech had not been made. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
belonged toa party who had always opposed 
all modification or alienation of Irish Church 
property, who were disposed to maintain 
the Irish Church Establishment in all its 
integrity, and who were altogether opposed 
to any measure for rendering any of that 
property liable to be applied to the purposes 
of grants for the improvement of education 
in Ireland, or any other purpose than that 
to which it was now applied. Was he to 
understand the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman on this measure, as admitting 
that the religious question regarding the 
endowment of the College of Maynooth, 
had been settled? If so, then the political 
question was also settled ; for the real ques- 
tion which had been raised was a question 
of a religious character ; and when the right 
hon. Gentleman said that the religious 
question was settled, then he considered 
the political question in this respect settled 
also. The Act was merely entitled * An 
Act for the better education of persons pro- 
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fessing the Roman Catholic religion, anj 
for the better government of the Colle 

established at Maynooth for the educa. 
tion of such persons.” He did not feel 
disposed to agree to a permanent endow. 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland out of British money, until the 
whole question of the Irish Church had 
been previously brought under the cop. 
sideration of the House, and means taken 
by the Legislature to reduce it within 
proportions more in accordance with the 
spiritual wants of its members than at pre. 
sent. He could not, for his part, consent 
to have two religious establishments sup. 
ported in Ireland, one deriving its main. 
tenance from the landed property of the 
Irish Church Establishment, and the other 
deriving its support from the Consolidated 
Fund. The Irish Church Establishment, 
as it at present existed, was not defensible: 
it was not the Church of the majority, and 
it could not for a moment pretend that it 
instructed the people of Ireland. In fact, 
every ground on which an establishment 
could be defended failed with regard to the 
Irish Church; and therefore those were 
justified who supported the proposition that 
the Irish Church property was the true 
source from which an endowment of the 
Roman Catholic Church ought to be ob 
tained, if they were to agree to any endow- 
ment for that purpose. Connecting this 
proposal to increase the grant to the College 
of Maynooth with the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite last year—on the 
Irish policy of the Government — he was 
disposed to look upon the present measure 
as the precursor of ulterior measures ; and 
looking upon it as such, he could not con- 
sent to those ulterior measures, unless they 
looked at the Protestant Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland as the source from which 
a provision for tke Roman Catholic clergy 
in Ireland was tocome. Those were the 
opinions which he held with regard to such 
an ulterior measure as that which he had 
alluded to, and, holding those opinions, he 
would not vote against the second reading 
of this Bill. He would vote for going into 
Committee upon it ; and in addition to sup- 
porting the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield, he would himself bring 
forward two propositions—one to the effect 
that a grant to the College of Maynooth, if 
made at all, ought to be an annual grant, 
subject to the control of Parliament, and 
that, accompanying sucha grant, they ought 
to omit the mockery of a visitation.—5" 
Robert Peel; We propose to make that 
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alteration]. It would be a great deal bet- 
ter to give up such a system of visitation, 
and to let the Parliament annually grant 
the funds which were to be appropriated 
to the College, and have at the same time a 
proper control over the College. The prin- 
ciple of making the grant an annual one 
had been acted upon for forty-five years, 
and the discussions which had from time 
to time taken place in the House of Com- 
mons on that subject were calculated rather 
to benefit the cause of religious liberty in 
Ireland. If he should fail to make the 
grant an annual one, he should feel himself 
at perfect liberty to take any course he 
pleased on the third reading of the Bill, 
and to consider the whole question with 
reference to what would be its effects upon 
Irish as well as English policy ; because if 
he voted for the Bill in its present shape, 
he should consider that he was sanctioning 
indirectly the future policy of the Govern- 
ment with reference to Ireland and with 
reference to the Catholic Church. It would 
in fact be neither more nor less than a vote 
of confidence in the future policy of the 
Government, and that policy was so darkly 
and so suspiciously shadowed out, that he 
could not repose confidence in it. He did 
not join with those who opposed this mea- 
sure as calculated to encourage the Catholic 
religion, nor did he think that if the grant 
were refused it would discourage that reli- 
gion. He held the proposition to be per- 
fectly harmless in that point of view; and 
he knew that a large body of Dissenters 
concurred in the opinion expressed by the 
Scotch Dissenters in a resolution adopted 
by them in Edinburgh to that effect; but 
he should, as he had stated, vote for the 
second reading, with the intention of pro- 
posing his Amendments in Committee, and 
reserving to himself the right to take an 
unfettered course on the third reading. 

Sir 7’. Fremantle, in offering a few ob- 
servations to the House, could not pass 
over the speech of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, without saying that 
it appeared to him that he had acted rather 
hastily in judging what the policy of Her 
Majesty's Government was to be with re- 
ference to the future in Ireland. He had 
stated that with reference to the Bill it- 
self he did not entertain any great objec- 
tion, but he considered, from the speech of 
the hon. Member for Newark, that it was 
the precursor of more important measures, 
and on that ground he looked at it with 
jealousy. His right hon. Friend the Member 
for Newark had quitted the Government 
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on this very question, and therefore he was 
the last person who ought to be taken as 
an exponent of the views of Government. 
The hon. Gentleman had stated also that 
the policy of the Government was darkly 
shadowed out, and that, therefore, unless 
he could modify the Bill, he should vote 
against the third reading. On looking 
generally at this question, he felt that after 
the very able exposition which had been 
given of the measure and views of the 
Government by his right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Administration, he could 
do nothing to add to or explain it. He 
wished, however, in reference to his posi- 
tion and feeling, to state the grounds on 
which he concurred entirely in this mea- 
sure. The opposition to this measure came 
from two sources ; from those who opposed 
it entirely on religious grounds, and those 
who opposed it upon what was called the 
voluntary principle, who objected to any 
grant of public money in aid of the Church. 
With regard to the first, he confessed he 
could not concur with them in thinking 
that this ought to be viewed as a religious 
question. Undoubtedly, it had been stated, 
truly, that every act of a man’s life ought 
to be subject to moral and religious respon- 
sibility, and so ought every act of a legis- 
lator; but he could not see in what way 
religious principles were violated by voting 
for a measure of this kind. The hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had stated, and he concurred 
with him, that whether this vote were 
passed over or refused, it would not encou- 
rage or discourage, in the slightest degree, 
the Catholic religion in Ireland. We 
were dealing with a population of between 
6,000,000 and 7,000,000; and was it to 
be supposed, that whether we gave a better 
or a Worse education to the priests, that 
the extension of the priesthood or of the 
Catholic religion would be affected one 
way or another by the education or the 
non-education of these individuals? because 
he did not understand in what way the 
religious question itself, or proselytising, 
could arise, unless we presumed that there 
was to be some effect produced on those 
who were not now Roman Catholics by 
the operation of this grant. He conceived, 
therefore, that he was justified, without 
reference to religious considerations, in 
voting, as a matter of charity and public 
expediency, in favour of this measure. His 
hon. Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford had brought this question 
home in a much more intelligible way, be- 
cause he had put it very strongly, that 
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for his part he would not consent to pay a 
person who taught that which was erro- 
neous in doctrine. That was a very intel- 
ligible principle ; the question was whether 
we could act on that principle. He thought 
that his hon. Friend himself could not 
altogether refuse, under certain circum- 
stances, to act on the contrary principle. 
It was a very good principle to lay down ; 
but he conceived that his hon. Friend 
himself might be placed in a situation as 
landlord, guardian, or parent, or in any 
other relation in private life, in which he 
might be called on to act, and act willingly, 
on the contrary principle. His right hon. 
Friend had stated, the other night, the 
case of a landlord in Ireland. What case 
could be stronger than that? Was the 
right hon. Baronet prepared to state that 
he would leave a large population in Ire- 
land without religious instruction—without 
the opportunity of providing for themselves, 
because he would not assist in building a 
chapel or paying a minister? If his right 
hon. Friend would act on that principle, 
the Legislature could not. We had lately 
violated that principle; the Statute Book 
had several enactments in which that prin- 
ciple had been violated—in which we not 
only sanctioned but directed and enforced 
the payment of persons to teach what were 
considered erroneous doctrines. There was 
also the case of chaplains in gaols and work- 
houses ; Government having directed those 
who had authority in those institutions to 
appoint and pay chaplains for performing 
the Roman Catholic service. So every 
military hospital was furnished with Roman 
Catholic chaplains, if there were a suffi- 
cient number of Roman Catholic soldiers 
in the hospital to require their attendance. 
That practice had been sanctioned for years, 
and he thought his hon. Friend was not 
the person to object to payment in those 
cases. He could not see that any religious 
principle was violated, or that the interests 
of the Established Church or of Protest- 
antism were violated in providing religious 
instruction under such circumstances. ‘That 
part of the question had been advocated 
over and over again in the House; and in 
the speech of a Member distinguished in 
former days, it was stated in language so 
much better than any he could now use, 
that he would take the liberty of citing it. 
In 1808, when the subject was very much 
agitated on the occasion of the Vote to 
Maynooth, Mr. Elliott said,— 


“ As tothe statement of the right hon. Gen- 
leman that it was unprecedented to provide 
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for the education of the ministers of a religion 
not that of the State, he observed that the 
state of the Irish Catholics was an extraordj. 
nary anomaly. They might wish the case to 
be otherwise; but they were to take the country 
as it was, and to give as much moral and po. 
litical improvement as it was capable of. 
Gentlemen might talk of restraint, but that 
had been the principle of the penal code, and 
had failed. They might degrade the Catholics, 
they might make them bad subjects, bad Ca. 
tholics, bad Christians; but they could not by 
such means make them Protestants. There 
was no effectual mode of improving the con- 
dition of Ireland but by instructing and en- 
lightening the clergy and the people of the 
Catholic persuasion,” 


College — 


There was one other extract to which he 
would call the attention of the House. Mr. 
Grattan, in 1808, said,— 


‘* By reducing the grant the House would 
be securing the ignorance and inveterate pre 
judices of a great portion of the Catholics, 
Proselytism was not to be expected under 
such circumstances. Religious conformity was 
impracticable, and political conformity, which 
was in their power, they would destroy by 
the course proposed.” 


In these observations he very much con- 
curred, and setting aside altogether reli- 
gious instruction, he would proceed to other 
points which he thought were much more 
to the purpose. His right hon, Friend 
(Sir R. Peel) in a former debate went 
through the whole history of the subject ; 
it was, therefore, wholly unnecessary for 
him to go over the same ground. Consi- 
dering that the college had been wholly 
supported since 1795 by grants from Par- 
liament, he thought it would be incon- 
sistent with good faith and with honour 
to discontinue it now. Even Mr. Perceval 
himself spoke of this grant as a legacy 
left them by the Irish Parliament, and he 
thought that the Imperial Parliament had 
no right to refuse the grant. His words 
were these,— 


“On every question for an increase of 
grant, it was fit to consider what was the 
amount of what was enjoyed before. It was 
particularly desirable after the establishment 
of the connexion of this country with the Irish 
Catholics since the Union, that the grant of 
the Irish Parliament should not be diminished. 
The fact was, that by the Vote then under 
consideration the grant was to be extended to 
a provision for one-fourth more than were 
educated heretofore. It appeared, besides, 
that 111 others were educated for the Catholic 
priesthood in different parts of Ireland. On 
the whole, he thought that the supply of 361 
would be sufficient to meet the demand of the 
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Catholic clergy, and therefore he should vote 
for the proposition of his right hon. Friend.” 


Some hon. Members held that the question 
was settled by the Act of Union, and that 
the House had no right now to increase 
the grant. Let him ask how often altera- 
tions and augmentations had taken place 
in the grant since that time. It appeared 
to him that the Bill would establish no 
new principle. New wants had arisen be- 
fore, and they had been supplied. New 
wants had again arisen; where could be 
the violation of principle in now doing 
what had been done before? Every one 
would admit—nay, it could not be denied 
—that since 1795 the Roman Catholic 
population of Ireland had nearly doubled ; 
then it was under 4,000,000, now it was 
nearly 7,000,000. He would not set up 
any question of compact, for, in his opi- 
nion, only those who shrunk from a great 
moral obligation would rely upon that ar- 
gument; but did any one for a moment 
suppose that had the Irish Parliament ex- 
isted up to the present period, the grant 
would ever have been withdrawn? On 
the contrary, it was notorious that the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland were led to expect, and 
did expect, that they would be dealt with 
even more liberally by the Imperial Par- 
liament than by the local Legislature. He 
would not set up a compact, but he thought 
it was a perfectly good argument to use in 
order to show that the grant could not con- 
sistently be now refused. The position of 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland could not 
be placed upon a level with that of the 
Dissenters in England—they were steeped 
in poverty—he spoke of them in the mass, 
and if they had no college until they estab- 
lished one themselves they would be with- 
out it for ever. It was true, no doubt, 
that large sums were collected from them, 
under circumstances of great excitement ; 
but it did not at all follow that the sums 
necessary for the support of such an estab- 
lishment could be raised. Indeed, the 
wretched state in which the College had 
been suffered to remain for years past, 
showed their inability to contribute sufli- 
ciently for such a purpose. In his opinion, 
upon such a question, they ought not to 
legislate for Ireland under an English feel- 
ing. It was only a few years ago since an 
hon. Member of that House proposed that 
the Parliament should be ambulatory— 
that it should one year sit in London, then 
in Edinburgh, and again in Dublin. Just 
let them realize that idea in their own 
minds for a moment—let them convey 
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themselves in imagination to Dublin—let 
them see the Catholic population in all its 
squalid misery, and they would view the 
question in a very different light from that 
with which many hon. Members appeared 
to look at it. It did not affect any interest 
in England ; it affected no imperial ques- 
tion; why not then look at it as an Irish 
question, and deal with it as if they were 
Irish Members. In support of that argu- 
ment, he might appeal to the contrast ex. 
hibited in the conduct of Ireland and of 
England in regard to petitions. Their 
Table was covered with petitions from all 
places in England, while the number 
against the measure from Ireland is very 
small indeed. Some portions of the Pro- 
testants in that country are even in favour 
of the measure. It was well known that 
there was a great and important part of 
the population of Ireland who were most 
determined enemies of the Catholic faith ; 
but they, looking at the question in an 
Irish view, forbore to petition against a 
measure which they conceived a healing 
one. The state of the College had been 
often described as a disgrace to the country, 
and he had never heard it denied. The 
Report of the Trustees of the Establish- 
ment said,— 


“ To conclude, we have stated but a small 
part of the wants of the College, nor have we 
atte.npted to describe to your Excellency the 
evils which must follow from the neglect of so 
important an institution as a College destined 
to supply the spiritual wants of 7,000,000 of 
British subjects in Ireland. If it is doomed to 
go on without an increased support, the alter 
native will be that one-half of the Catholic 
population must be left without pastors, or 
priests insufficiently educated must be sent 
out to preside over their respective congrega- 
tions as they may. The evil consequences of 
either, in a civil and religious view, are too 
glaring to require description. If, however, 
the present Government should patronise a 
proposal for an increase of the Parliamentary 
grant on the same terms as the former grant, 
sufficient to provide for the better education 
of at least 500 students, to improve their ac- 
commodation by the erection of new build- 
ings, or the reparation of the old, the Trustees 
will be enabled to carry out fully the benevo- 
lent intentions of the Government in the ori- 
ginal establishment of the College, a great oc- 
casion of national discontent will be removed, 
and the whole Catholic population will ac- 
knowledge a deep debt of gratitude for the 
concession.”’ 


Many hon. Gentlemen opposed the propo- 
sition of Her Majesty’s Government on 
the ground that the College had failed in 
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the object proposed by it. The present 
state of the College was a sufficient answer 
to that argument. His right hon. Friend 
had well said in his statement, ‘‘ You give 
enough to prevent voluntary contributions, 
but not enough to support the College.” 
This was a fair reason for increasing the 
grant. At present the professors were 
anxious to leave the College and take cures, 
because the allowance was inadequate for 
their remuneration ; the students could not 
quit it without the remembrance of many 
things that caused something of a feeling 
of degradation ; he thought it well worth 
the expenditure of a few pounds to intro- 
duce a better state of feeling. The students 
would feel grateful for the advantages they 
had enjoyed, and would be less disposed to 
adopt a line of hostility to the Govern- 
ment, and engage in political agitation. 
He approved of the measure, because it 
held out to the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
an earnest of the good intentions of the 
present Government towards them, of its 
intentions to conduct the affairs of that 
country in a spirit of kindness and confi- 
dence ; without that confidence of the 
people which he anticipated from this mea- 
sure, no Government could be carried on. 
It was their first duty impartially to ad- 
minister the laws for the benefit of all: 
in a country where free principles did not 
prevail, it was easy to appeal to the mili- 
tary force, but under free institutions they 
had not such means at their disposal ; the 
fair administration of the laws would se- 
cure to the Government the aid and sup- 
port of the people themselves. The whole 
of the machinery of the law, the police, the 
constabulary, the witnesses, the jurors, 
were taken from among the people them- 
selves, and if they did not give their sup- 
port to the administration of the law, the 
Government could not be carried on. The 
increased confidence of the people would 
diminish agitation, and favour the domestic 
improvement of the country. He wes 
happy there was a prospect of such a state 
of things arising in Ireland ; railways were 
being introduced, and there was a disposi- 
tion to promote improvements in agricul- 
ture, and he hoped that a better period 
had arisen for the Irish people. He re- 
joiced the Government had taken this step ; 
he believed they had done it in a spirit of 
conciliation, and that it had been so re- 
ceived in Ireland, which he trusted would 
derive all the benefit he anticipated from 
it. 

Mr, F. Maule was perfectly aware that 
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it would be hopeless for him to command 
the attention of the House at a period of the 
evening when they would naturally be look. 
ing to some more distinguished Member to 
address them, and he trusted therefore they 
would permit him now to offer a few ob. 
servations, and explain his reasons why he 
should give his vote against the second 
reading. Defore, however, he did s0, he 
could not pass over the address which the 
House had heard from the right hon. Gen. 
tleman who preceded him, and he really 
ventured to congratulate him that, upon 
assuming the office he now held, he had the 
good fortune to inherit the mantle of his 
noble Friend (Lord Morpeth) ; for the bet. 
ter part of his speech contained opinions in 
which he (Mr. Maule) entirely concurred, 
and which he had frequently heard when 
on the opposite benches proceed from the 
lips of his noble Friend. He thought the 
speech which the right hon. Baronet had 
directed immediately to the question, was 
not one which supported the proposition of 
the Government with any great strength 
of argument. ‘The right hon. Gentleman, 
first of all, stated, in reply to his hon, 
Friend the Member for Lambeth, who 
viewed the question as one having ulterior 
objects, that to those ulterior objects he 
had no right in this debate to point. He 
granted to the right hon. Gentleman that 
the right of contradiction lay with him, 
provided he stated to the House that the 
anticipations of his hon. Friend were at all 
unfounded. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man, as the representative of the Irish po- 
licy of the Government in that House, had 
not ventured, or had not chosen rather, to 
give, either to his Friends or to the House 
generally, the smallest hint to guide them 
in their judgment ; and, therefore, he had 
a right, and he meant to assume it, and to 
make it the ground of his opposition to the 
Bill, that it was not a final measure, but 
must lead to ulterior results, of which 
he could not approve. With reference to 
the opinions entertained on the subject, he 
believed no one could doubt—unless the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government — no one else could doubt 
that a strong feeling existed in the public 
mind, and that the petitions relating to it 
did not emanate from a central association 
got up in London. He was glad to find 
that the right hon. Baronet had become en- 
lightened on this subject; but with re 
ference to the few petitions which had been 
presented in favour of the measure, and 
particularly that one which the right hom 
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Gentleman had himself presented a few 
nights ago, with much form and great 
impressiveness, he would say that he was 
not surprised at that petition having been 
resented. It would have been the height 
of ingratitude if such a petition had not 
been forwarded in favour of the mea- 
sure; for from whom did it emanate ? 
From very respectable persons, no doubt ; 
but they were parties who had had a 
Bill of their own before the House last 
ear. They were the parties who be- 
nefited by the Dissenters Chapels Bill, for 
which the Catholics of Ireland very nu- 
merously petitioned. It would, therefore, 
have been the height of ingratitude if they 
had not come forward on the present occa- 
sion to support the Catholics in their claim. 
There were other petitions, but so few in 
number that he should not trouble the 
House with referring to them. With re- 
spect to the question itself, he was sure 
the House would acquit him, and sure also 
that his hon. and right hon. Friends 
around him would acquit him, of all wish 
to discuss the matter in any spirit of hos- 
tility to the Roman Catholic population of 
Ireland. In discussing the question be- 
fore the House, he had no wish to enter 
into any religious disputes whatever. He 
thought that he might claim for himself 
the right of discussing it simply as a poli- 
tical measure brought forward by the Go- 
vernment ; but in doing so, it was impos- 
sible not to allude, more or less, to the 
tendency which it had to rouse the religious 
feelings and the opposition of the people of 
this country. In reference to this Vote— 
however he might be taunted for saying 
it—he maintained it was not a matter of 
compact. No compact existed in the case, 
and he believed that no compact was ever 
intended to exist. If they looked to the 
history of the institution, they found that 
it originated in 1795 ; and that the paltry 
grant then attached to the measure was 
nothing more than a subscription given on 
the part of the Government in order to set 
up and establish the institution, which they 
had consented and resolved to see estab- 
lished. The great boon which was at that 
time given to the Irish peopie did not con- 
ust of this paltry grant, but of the power 
which was then given them to erect places 
inwhich they might be able themselves 
to educate their own priests. That was 
the boon which was proffered, and was 
Worth accepting. But as for the paltry 
sum by which it was then accompanied, 
ad which has since been annually given, 
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it was meant merely as an act of benevo- 
lence on the part of the Government, to 
meet the private benevolence of individuals 
in support of this institution. That was the 
light in which he viewed the original 
grant. He was not at all prepared to dis- 
continue that grant ; and in voting for its 
continuance on the same terwms on which 
it now existed, he held that he should vote 
on an entirely different question from that 
which was then before the House. That 
question seemed to be—and it was a ques- 
tion which he felt he should meet on the 
second reading of the Bill—not whether 
they should continue the old system of an 
annual grant by Parliament, but whether 
they were to change the grant, which was 
now under the annual control of Parliament, 
to a fixed and permanent endowment of a 
Roman Catholic institution. With regard 
to the increase of the grant, as it was not to 
remain an annual one, he would lay the ques- 
tion of increase out of sight, and put his op- 
position at present to the Billon the ground 
that it made that which was annual, 
permanent; and that grant also recog- 
nised an establishment for the educa- 
tion of the Roman Catholic priesthood of 
Ireland as an establishment in connexion 
with the State. He should like to know 
whether that was the principle on which 
the Government had acted in other mat- 
ters? But before he went to that point, 
he would add also, that another principle 
of the Bill—and to which he objected— 
was, that they took this Roman Catholic 
establishment into connexion with the 
State, without, at the same time, reserving 
to the State any control whatsvever over 
it. Was that—he would ask again—the 
principle which had been pursued in other 
matters? Was that the doctrine which 
had been laid down with great emphasis 
on the opposite side of the House; and 
which had been supported with equal 
emphasis and strength on that side with 
which he had the honour generally to co- 
operate? He would say that it was not 
so; and he stood there before them a living 
example, as it were, that their doctrines 
on this point, which on a former occasion 
were one thing, were on the present occa- 
sion exactly the reverse. When he came 
forward to them about two years ago with 
a petition and claim of rights from the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, setting 
forth and claiming certain privileges to 
which he then believed, and still believed, 
the Church of Scotland was entitled from 
Statutes of very ancient date--from the’ 
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Articles of Union—and by the Treaty by 
which England bound itself to watch over 
the welfare of Scotland—when he came to 
them with that claim and petition in his 
hand—when he claimed on behalf of the 
Scottish people, that they should have the 
management of their own spiritual con- 
cerns, independently of the State, and 
without its interference, he was then told 
by those now bringing forward and sup- 
porting the present measure in relation to 
Maynooth—it was uttered from that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, and echoed 
from that of the Opposition, that the idea 
of an establishment existing in connexion 
with the State, and over which the State 
had no control, was monstrous and uncon- 
stitutional. If that were so in the case of 
the Protestant Church of Scotland—if, 
holding to that principle, they brought 
forth from within the pale of that Church 
upwards of four hundred of her most active 
and zealous ministers, and very nearly a 
million of her most faithful people—if they 
had refused them permission to carry on 
the spiritual government of their Church 
without the interference of the State— 
upon such grounds how could they come 
forward now and ask them, the members 
of the Free Church of Scotland, to support 


them on public grounds in a measure which 
had for its object the creation of another 
establishment in the sister country, over 
which there was to be no State control? 
The conduct of the Government in the 
one case was the very reverse of what it 


had been in the other. Jf they were right, 
on the one hand, on the principle which 
they now held, what monstrous injustice 
had they committed on the people of Scot- 
land; if, on the other hand, they were 
right in dealing with the Church and people 
of that country as they had dealt with 
them, how were they now to turn round 
on themselves, and take a course towards 
the Church and people of Ireland of the 
very opposite character? He confessed 
that he understood such a course of proce- 
dure on the part of the Government as 
little as he understood the advice given by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. 
Peel) to the Irish country gentlemen. The 
right hon. Gentleman the other night 
gave to the Irish Protestant landlords a 
word of advice, in which he cordially and 
entirely concurred. But while the right 
hon. Gentleman was giving that advice to 
the Irish landlords in the House of Com- 
mons, he hoped that it was the intention 
of the right hon, Gentleman to extend it, 
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as far as his authority gave him power, tp 
other matters ; and that whilst he recom. 
mended the landlords of Ireland to degl 
kindly with their Roman Catholic tenants 
—to give them sites for their chapels, and 
to contribute to the maintenance of thejr 
priests—he would also recommend his own 
Cabinet to look at home in Scotland, and to 
cease from persecuting the members of the 
Free Church there, who lived on the estates 
of some of the Members of that Cabinet—to 
cease from persecuting the men who worked 
for them, and were their tenants, but to 
whom the right hon. Gentleman’s noble 
Colleague, at that very moment, refused 
not only a site, which they were ready to 
buy, in order to erect upon it a church, but 
refused them even permission to use a 
corner of a cold moor ; and sent them, from 
want of other and better accommodation, 
to hold their meetings at a spot where 
three cross-roads met, where they were 
unsheltered, during their devotions, from 
the beating rain, and from the winds of 
Heaven. When the right hon. Baronet 
gave such advice as he tendered the other 
night to the Irish landlords, let him give 
his Colleague also advice as to how a Pro. 
testant and Episcopal landlord should aet 
towards those who, for conscience’ sake, had 
sacrificed so much in Scotland. The name 
of Canoby was not strange to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. But 
it had been said that the present measure 
was, in part, prompted from compassion 
towards the poverty of Ireland. They 
were told that the Irish were altogether too 
poor to throw themselves upon the volun- 
tary principle—too poor to undertake, un- 
aided, the maintenance of establishments 
for the education of their priesthood. There 
were seven or eight millions of Catholics 
in Ireland. He did not know why they 
should be behind hand with seven or eight 
or nine hundred thousand, who, without 
State assistance, supported the Free Church 
of Scotland. The latter had been entirely 
thrown upon their own resources, and 
abandoned to the operation of the voluntary 
principle—and what had been the result? 
Within two years they had built about 600 
churches, and had raised a sum not far 
below 700,000/. for various ecclesiastical 
purposes. No one would teli him that 
that portion of the population of Scotland 
which had done all this was by any 
means the wealthy portion of it. Of 
the contrary, it consisted of the poorer 
classes, who in this matter had made ex- 
ertions, prompted by their zeal for the 
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cause which they had at heart, of an ex-, conciliation towards Ireland, and a boon 


traordinary and praiseworthy character. 


He was ready to admit that there was no 


one who had his religion more warmly at 
heart than the Irish Roman Catholic, and 


he would urge upon the Catholics of all 


classes in Ireland, instead of coming tuo 
that House for this endowment, to go and 
follow the example set them by the Scot- 
tish Presbyterians. If it were necessary, 
he would enable them by a still further 
repeal of the Statute of Mortmain to hold 
more property than they can at present ; 
but if they followed the example to which 
he had alluded, they would be far more 
respected than by coming as Roman Ca- 
tholics to a Protestant Government and 
country, and accepting at their hands an 
endowment for the education of their 
priesthood, and subsequently a pecuniary 
and permanent maintenance for those 
priests themselves. But they had had 
very extraordinary statements with re- 
gard to the condition of the College of 
Maynooth. The right hon. Baronet the 
other night had read a statement which 
certainly struck every body with the great- 
est horror. It was questionable, however, 
if that statement was correct. Last year 
acountryman of his visited that establish- 


ment, and gave the resulc of his inspection 
to the public—he meant Mr. James Grant. 
He said that he first of all visited the Col- 
lege, the situation and natural beauties of 


which he described. He then went on to 


5ay,— 

“ My two friends and myself went through 
the whole College. The arrangements ap- 
peared to be precisely those most suited to 
the nature of the institution, and to the pur- 
poses for which it was intended, 
was plain and comfortable. Each of the stu- 
dents had his own sleeping apartment. They 


are well fed, and comfortably, though plainly | 


clothed.” 
[Mr. Sheil: That is a Scotchman’s ac- 


count.] It was certainly a Scotchman’s ; 


account. The author was a Scotchman, 
who seemed to have been received with 
the readiest hospitality, and who experi- 
eneed, at the hands of those who had 
charge of Maynooth, every attention and 


kindness. Such were the opinions of a| 


Scotchman in reference to the College, 


Everything | 


which would satisfy the Irish people. 
Now, he for one, did not believe that it 
was anything of the kind. In the first 
place, with reference to its being an act of 
conciliation, it was somewhat extraordinary 
to put it in that light, because he well 
recollected the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department telling them, as he 
thought, not more than two years ago, that 
conciliation had reached its highest limit. 
Had the right hon. Gentleman changed his 
mind upon that subject, as so many others 
seemed to have done, in relation to the 
policy of the Government towards Ireland ? 
It was no act of conciliation. He would 
say more—it was not received as such. 
If it were so received, it was no further 
than in the light of a tribute to Conciliation 
Hall. It was an act of concession to agita- 
tion, and an act of concession coming from 
the present Government would not be 
much valued. It always came too late, 
Why, what was the language held by the 
leader of the masses in Ireland? Mr. 
O’Connell totally denied all that they said 
about its being an act of conciliation. He 
did not thank them for it farther than for 
the mere passing of an Act, conceding but 
a small proportion of what he demanded, 
but said, that the Irish got that from 
the Government by the force of agitu- 
tion, and advised them that perseverance 
in that course would eventually ensure 
them all they desired. And yet this, 
they were told, was to be a final and con- 
ciliatory measure. He regarded it as im- 
possible that it could be so; but if they 
were to conciliate at all, it would be much 
better to have attempted to conciliate Ire- 
land by adopting some other course than 
| this—a course which would not have roused 
| up the religious feelings of the people of 
| England. The right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
| Robert Peel) said, that he was disposed to 
| do justice to Ireland in the fullest sense of 
| the word. Was there no opportunity af- 
| forded him to carry out his laudable pur- 
| pose, by touching other matters on which 
| the English public might have looked im- 
| partially as to their political character, and 
| without rousing those feelings of religious 
| strife which were so obnoxious to all par- 
| ties? Were there no franchises which 





although these opinions might not be in| might have been extended by the right 


unison wiih those of his right hon. Friend | hon. Gentleman? 


What had lately be- 


(Mr. Sheil); and the author had given! come of his zeal, and of the zeal of his 


these opinions, not in an ill-natured spirit, | noble Friend (Lord Stanley) in another 


but candidly, in reference to what he had 
* It was said that this was an act of 
OL. LXXIX, {hich} 


place, touching the Irish Registration? 
Were there no franchises in Ireland to be 
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accommodated to the English and Scottish | and Scotland to endow, he did not care 
franchises. They had eluded that question, | whether it was Roman Catholicism or ap 
which they might have approached with | other phase of Christianity in Ireland, they 
the happiest effects, and which he should | would meet with his unqualified opposition, 
have been happy to see them touch with a | To such a measure he had given his oppo. 
fair and liberal hand. Were there no other | sition out of the House ten years ago, and 
differences between the people of England | would give his opposition to any such mea. 


and Ireland which might have been settled | sure now. 


In 1835 it was strongly sus. 


with more ease and with better results? | pected that the right hon. Gentleman (Sj 
Were there no other measures on which | Robert Peel) had a leaning to grant to Dr, 


the Government might have laid their 
hands with safety to themselves, and with- 
out raising up in the country feelings of 
religious warfare and hatred ? They might 
have done something beneficial to the Irish 
peasantry—exposed at preseut to the ty- 
ranny of their landlords. Instead of doing 
that, they had the misfortune to lay their 
hands on a question which must lead even- 
tually to the endowment of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland. It was in vain for 
them, like the right hon. Gentleman, to 
flinch from that as the result of the mea- 
sure they were now contemplating. He 
had looked to the right hon. Gentleman 
for a denial of that as his ultimate in- 
tention. He remained perfectly silent, 
however, upon the point; he knew that 
the anticipations of the country were but 
too well founded, and he did not feel him- 
self justified in giving them a contradic- 
tion. But from the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite—cither from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Home Depart- 
ment, or the right hon, Gentleman at the 
head of the Government—they must have 
some clear and distinct annunciation on 
this subject, before the present debate was 
brought to a close. He must say this— 
that if they were in the one country to fol- 
low the course which he had stated, of driv- 
ing forth a large portion of the community 
out of the pale of the Establishment, be- 
cause they insisted there on having no State 





} 





| 


supervision in spiritual matters, he could | 


not by any possibility see how they were 
to sanction even in the smallest degree the 
establishment of another system of religion 
in a neighbouring country, from which 
they voluntarily excluded all State inter- 
ference whatsoever. His opinions as to the 
establishment of the Roman Catholic reli- 


gion in Ireland differed, he was sorry to | 


say, from that of many of his hon. and 
right hon. Friends about him. But he held 
that this would be a measure, if carried out 
at the expense of the British public, which 
would be unjust in the highest degree to 
the great Dissenting bodies in this country. 
If they took from the taxation of England 











Chalmers, at that time following out his 
scheme of church extension, a sum of money 
to further that object. The public opinion 
of Scotland was excited on the question, 
and he told him then, and he repeated it 
now, that out of the public funds of the 
country he would not consent, for such 
purposes, to take any grant whatever, On 
the same principle he would now oppose 
any grant, such as that proposed by the 
present measure, as a permanent endow. 
ment. He did hope, that whether from 
the accidental union of parties opposed to 
this Bill—accidental he called it, for he 
felt convinced that there was no organized 
system of co-action amongst them — whe. 
ther from that circumstance, or from any 
other, that the attempts made in the House 
to stop the farther progress of this Bill 
would be successful. The proposal which 
Her Majesty’s Government had made 
would not tend at all to allay the agitation 
in Ireland, but had raised up an agitation 
in England, which, he was sorry to think, 
had given rise to feelings of bitternes 
which no small time would be required to 
allay. 

Viscount Castlereayh was happy in 
having the opportunity of rising after bis 
right hon. Friend who had just sat down, 
He was extremely sorry that they found 
themselves on different sides of the ques- 
tion. The speech delivered the other 
night by the right hon. Member for 
Newark seemed to have affected his right 
hon. Friend, and it must have caused con- 
siderable change in the opinions of those 
opposed to this Bill. He would endea 
vour, in the few words which he had to 
address to the House, to touch on certail 
points alluded to by his right hon. Friend, 
and he would assure him that he did 9 
with the very kindest feeling. And with 
reference to the question itself, he thought 
that neither the House nor the county 
had any right to complain about being 
taken by surprise. He himself, and many 
friends of his, had been fully prepared for 
some great alterations being pro 
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with reference to Ireland. He was 
astonished, therefore, to find this, the 
first, of so exceedingly trifling a character. 
They had discussed this grant for fifty 
years. For fifty years it had been to 
them an unceasing cause of squabbling. 
They had come down to it with various 
feelings, and had treated it too often as a 
party question; but the great feature 
connected with it was this, that the Irish 
people had never thanked them for their 
arsimonious grant. They had given to 
the irish Catholics an annual appropria- 
tion of 9,000/.; but had not this pittance 
been grudgingly given on the one hand, 
and thanklessly received on the other. 
They had done little or no good by their 
grant, although great things were intended 
by it. They had now once more given 
an intimation of their intention to do 
what good they could—to soften the 
feelings of six or seven millions of Irish 
Roman Catholics, and his hope was, that 
the Government would be successful in 
itsattempt. He would pass by the ques- 
tion of compact. He was glad that the 
first thing attempted by the measure was 
the setting at rest a constant source of 
wrangling and discussion, by rendering 


the grant a permanent, instead of an 


annual one. He had voted against the 
grant, and did so, not because he de- 
sired to do anything adverse to the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland ;. for the first 
time that he had opened his mouth in 
that House was on an occasion when he 
felt himself called upon to advocate the 
cause of his Roman Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects. There were some who could not, 
or would not, see what good Catholic 
emancipation had done for the country. 
They had not, perhaps it was true, paci- 
fied by that measure the Roman Catho- 
lies in Ireland. The question to which so 
many of the Catholic population in that 
country had now wedded themselves—the 
repeal question—was not, in his opinion, 
areligious question, But as to the bene- 
fit which they had derived from emanci- 
Palion, they had united to them the Ca- 
tholics of England, and could they con- 
sider that a small gain? They might de- 
pend upon it, that if they had not yet 
teaped the mature fruits of that measure, 
the boon which they had thereby con- 
ferred upon the Catholics would not be 
easily forgotten by them, and that sooner 
or later they would feel all the benefit of 
"just and generous policy. The people 
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of this country, it was very well known, 
are peculiarly susceptible and jealous on 
the subject of what they might designate 
the “‘ No Popery”” cry. The schism which 
had taken place, lamentable as it was to 
see in their own Church, was sufficient 
proof of this, without recurring to the peti- 
tions which were now pouring into the 
House ; and the numerous meetings which 
were being held everywhere throughout 
the country, as evidence of the feeling of 
the English people against the measure 
now before the House. But he would 
maintain, that it was the duty of a wise 
Government to hold the balance between 
conflicting opinions—to temper the vehe- 
mence of popular feeling, to take their 
own line, and to lay a broad foundation 
of justice on which to build a superstruc- 
ture of good government. They must 
not yield to the pressure from without. 
Had that been their course, they would 
have yielded long ago to the Anti-Corn 
Law League. Had they yielded to the 
pressure from without, they would not 
have resisted the Repeal agitation, to 
which the people of Ireland had given too 
much of their time and their attention. 
It was, he would repeat, the duty of a 
good and a wise Government to hold a 
just balance between conflicting opinions, 
Without disregarding the opinions deli- 
vered out of doors, they should carry 
their measures through the House by the 
independent and honest support of those 
who would back them if they deemed 
them right. There were many honest 
and conscientious men, pursuing a con- 
sistent course, who had always opposed 
everything in the shape of concession to 
the Roman Catholics. He believed there 
was something inherent in the very nature 
of these men, which made them constitu- 
tionally afraid of Popery. He suspected 
that no experience—not even the expe- 
rience of twenty years—not even the 
evidence of Irishmen who had as large a 
stake in the country as others had, and 
who were ready to give their opinion on 
the subject as conscientiously as they 
would in a court of justice—would have 
any weight with such men. He had re- 
ceived, about three days ago, a requi- 
sition signed by nearly every gentleman 
of property, influence, and standing in 
the great and influential county—the 
county of Down—which he had the 
honour to represent in Parliament. That 
— was signed by many who 
2 
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ranked amongst his earliest and best 
friends, and by many of his own relatives. 
They entreated him to give his decided and 
vigorous opposition to the Bill of the right 
hon. Gentleman; and in a letter which 
he had just received from a relative of 
his, that measure was characterized as one 
likely to bring down a national judgment 
upon us. To these he had returned no 
answer, preferring that his answer to them 
should be given from his place in that 
House. He had a duty to perform in 
that House, irrespective of all consider- 
ations but what his own sense of duty 
prompted him to. If his constituents 
should think that he had done wrong in 
the course he had taken, it was for them 
to visit the consequences upon him; but, 
whatever might be the result, he should, 
at all events, have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had done his duty and 
acted up to his convictions. He deeply 
regretted the agitation which had sprung 
up on this question. There were some 
great names at the head of that agitation, 
Exeter Hall was once again in the throes 
of childbirth, From that place were 
ready again to issue forth those great and 
redoubtable champions of Protestantism, 
who, with their old armour furbished up, 
and shouldering their unwieldy swords, 
were prepared to go in procession about 
the streets, with glittering banners and 
biblical inscriptions, ‘provoking polemical 
contest, and crying on the Protestantism 
of England to come to the rescue—and 
for what? Because they were about to 
give a small donation, a few pounds he 
might call it—because they were simply 
about to grant a small sum, honourable to 
those whose feelings prompted it, to the 
Roman Catholic College at Maynooth. 
It was not his intention to enter into a 
theological discussion as to the doctrines 
entertained and inculcated at that institu- 
tion. He would not attempt on the floor 
of that House to grope his way through 
class. books, and criticise Peter Dens. The 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government had been the recipient of no 
small quantity of abuse for the measure 
which he had had the manliness to bring 
forward. He had heard of, and was sorry 
to hear it, indeed he had himself witnessed 
the first alliance and flirtation between the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Oxford (Sir 
R. H. Inglis), and the Representative of 
the chivalry of his party and the beauty 
of Young England. He was doubly sorry 
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to find that the marriage was since gop. 
summated. Of that union he did not think 
there would be any fruit; the best they 
could look for would be spawn. Such an 
alliance had caused him the deepest je, 
gret, because he had hoped that the young 
chivalry of England would not have ar. 
rayed itself against his own green isle on 
a question of so momentous a character as 
was this. He had hoped, at all events, 
that the talents, the energy, the caustic 
and sarcastic remarks, and the brilliant 
oratory of the hon. Member for Shrews. 
bury (Mr. Disraeli), who, he regretted, 
was not then in his place, would not have 
been arrayed on the wrong side on such 
an occasion as the present. He wished 
that that hon. Gentleman had been with 
them instead of against them. He could 
not help thinking the hon. Member very 
far wrong in talking of the bleak shade 
which had been cast across Catholic 
Emancipation by the right hon. Baronet, 
He could tell the hon. Gentleman that, 
without that shade, Catholic Emancipa. 
tion would never have been carried. They 
owed that great measure to the right hon, 
Baronet, and to his great coadjutor, then, 
as now, in the House of Lords. He, as 
an Irishman, regretted to hear such epi. 
thets heaped upon, and such insinuations 
charged against, the right hon. Baronet, 
He could not help thinking that there 
must have been some fatal remembrance, 
some deep sorrow, which came across the 
mind of the hon. Gentleman when he used 
those words. He did not see the hoo 
Member for Cork in his place. Bat there 
always was an opinion—whether well or 
ill founded, the opinion always existed= 
that Lord Melbourne’s Government was 
more or less under the dictation of, 
and more or less subservient to Mr 
O'Connell. He did not say that this 
was so. He did not think this could 
have carried the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill, 
had Mr. O'Connell been in the House. 
Hon. Members on the opposite side might 
say, as they had said, that they looked 
with distrust upon measures coming from 
this (the Ministerial) side of the House. 
Then the hon. Members who said so could 
not wonder when he told them that he, 
and others like him, looked with suspicion 
upon measures that came from those sit 
ting on the opposite side of the Houses 
because they believed that such measures 
were not proposed for the purposes 

concession or conciliation, but undet the 
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dictation of Mr. O'Connell. He had trou- 
hled the House at great length; he thanked 
hon. Members for the patience with which 
they had heard him; but he felt on this 
matter as an Irish Member, and he had so 
desired to speak his sentiments. He must 
conclude by saying that he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would go on in the career 
that he had now adopted, that he would 
do so indifferent as to the attacks that 
might be made on him, careless of the 
vituperation that might be pronounced 
against him, and regardless of the defec- 
tion of parties that might abandon him; 
and even supposing the right hon. Gentle- 
man might be left in a minority, he said 
still to him ‘* persevere,” for he was con- 
vinced that the country would sustain him 
in his fall, and that there were in that 
House Members, like him who now ad- 
dressed them, ready to support the right 
hon. Gentleman in his measures whether 
he was sitting on this or the other side of 
the House. There had recently been pub- 
lished a pamphlet, written by one who was 
well known in that House. He would 
conclude by reading a passage from it, 
because he thought it extremely well writ- 
ten, and because it expressed his senti- 
ments in language much better than he 
couldcommand. The words were these, — 


“Tt would be over sanguine to expect that 
Ireland should be at once and completely in- 
corporated in feeling, as well as in law, with 
the rest ofthe Empire. All that we can do, is 
to lay the foundation—foundations broad and 
deep—on which a superstructure of concili- 
ation and union may gradually be built. It is 
not to be doubted that he would have innum- 
erable difficulties to encounter—that he would 
be assailed by obloquy and calumny and cla- 
mour, and that he would risk the disruption of 
political connexions, and probably shake the 
security of his Ministerial power. But what 
are all these, compared with the conscious- 
ness of agreat duty, ably and honestly per- 
formed, the consummation of which would 
engage the sympathy of all that is wise and 
good in the whole civilized world, and be at- 
tended with that enduring fame which crowns 
the benefactors of mankind.” 


_ The 0’ Conor Don concurred so cordially 
in the truth, the justice, and the appropri- 
ateness of the sentiments quoted by the 
noble Lord, that he had taken down the 
fame pamphlet to which he referred, with 
the intention of quoting exactly the same 
passage from it. If this were a mere Irish 
question, and to be decided by the votes 
and wishes of the Irish people, he believed 





that a great majority of them would give 
their approval to the measure now proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Tamworth. He was, he must own, 
extremely anxious to rise, and answer the 
question that had been put to the Irish 
Members upon this subject by the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. Disraeli). 
That hon. Gentleman had called upon 
them to repudiate the measures of the 
right hon. Baronet, as unworthy of their 
acceptance. Now, as a Roman Cthol ic, 
and as an Irish Member, so far was he from 
concurring in the opinion or the views of 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury, that he 
said he was prepared cordially and grate- 
fully to accept the proposition of the right 
hon. Baronet, as one that was valuable in it- 
self, but that was still more valuable from 
the manner in which it had been tendered to 
the House. When the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed this measure to the House, he said 
that it was to be met and disposed of in one 


| of three ways. The proposition so put, the 





hon. Member for Shrewsbury had encoun- 
tered with a ridicule and sarcasm, in which 
in his judgment, the hon. Member was too 
conversant, whilst at the same time the 
hon. Member did not in the remotest man- 
ner venture to grapple with it. Two or 
three times in the course of his speech the 
hon. Gentleman said, ‘‘ This is the ques- 
tion ;” but the real question was totally 
evaded by him. Now, he suid, “‘ The ques- 
tion is this—what is to be done with May- 
nooth ? Was the grant to be discontinued ? 
Was the grant to be continued as it is now 
given, or was it to be increased?” Thus it 
was that the question had been fairly put 
by the right hon. Gentleman, and that 
question ought to be fairly answered. Was 
the grant to be discontinued? Under the 
present circumstances and in the present 
state of Ireland, where there existed a cer- 
tain amount at least of dissatisfaction, were 
they prepared—was any Government pre- 
pared to add to the elements of discontent 
another motive, and a new cause for dis- 
satisfaction? As to the continuance of the 
grant, there could be no doubt that if the 
right hon. Gentleman came down with the 
usual annual vote, that with the exception 
of the small minority who were found to 
raise their voices against it, that it would 
be carried. As to any serious opposition to 
it, every one who knew the constitution of 
the House must be perfectly aware that It 
was not to be thought of. Then as to an 
increase of the grant. It was said that 
there was a principle involved in it. What 
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was the principle involved against the 
grant? In what did it consist? It ap- 
peared to him to be a principle against a 
grant that would give an adequate educa- 
tion; but there was no principle affected if 
they only gave 8,000/. a year. Surely, 
the principle was the same, whatever was 
the sum granted, whether it was 8,000/. or 
25,0007. Then it was said there was a 
principle involved in not increasing the 
grant ; why the grant had been increased 
in 1808. The House at that time pro- 
posed an increase ; and no one could accuse 
the Government of that day, nor the Par- 
liament that supported them, with not 
being peculiarly Protestant. If the princi- 
ple were bad when applied to Ireland, how 
came it to be recognised in all the British 
Colonies? He could, from the pamphlet 
that had been already referred to, cite all 
the Colonies, and show the amount that was 
paid to the Roman Catholic clergy through- 
out the whole extent of Her Majesty’s do- 
minions. Was, then, the principle to be 
objected to only when Ireland was con- 
cerned? As tothe grant itself, there could 
not be a single shadow of doubt, that the 
grant hitherto given was not adequate to 
the purposes for which it was intended. 
The right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government had shown its utter inadequacy. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Perth had read an extract from the work 
of a gentleman who had visited Maynooth, 
and, who having been treated there hospita- 
bly, fancied that the gentlemen he met 
must be in the enjoyment of every comfort. 
Look, he said, in reply to such a descrip- 
tion as that, to the amount paid for the 
support of the College: let them then 
calculate the number of students in the 
College, and then see whether the profes- 
sors could receive an adequate remuneration 
—whether such a remuneration could be 
given to men to induce them to devote 
their lives to the instruction of youth— 
whether such a sum as 93/. a year was 
that which ought to be conferred on men 
of profound learning, of extensive know- 
ledge, of great abilities, and of high 
standing? Amongst those most clamorous 
against the present grant were Dissenters, 
who professed an objection to all estab- 
lishments—who declared themselves op- 
posed to the State paying for the support 
of any religion, This was very proper; 
but how did it happen that their indigna- 
tion was only shown when money was 
proposed for the education of a Catholic 
priesthood ? Why, if they felt so strongly 
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on this subject, did they not carry out 
their principle year after year? Why let 
it rest? Why pause upon it? Why wag 
it only to be excited when the principle 
to which they were opposed was to be 
applied in the case of Ireland? Here. 
gretted this exhibition of hostility, for he 
would like to see feelings of amity prevail 
amongst all classes of Her Majesty’s sub. 
jects. It was not a subject of considera. 
tion—a junction between the Roman Cy. 
tholic Church and the State. He believed 
the Roman Catholics themselves would 
object to it; but then they had no objec: 
tion to the establishment of a College 
which would enable their clergy to pre. 
pare themselves for the duties they had to 
perform, and the proper performance of 
which must be of advantage to the coun. 
try. The hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. Colquhoun) had made a speech on 
this subject. He seemed to object to the 
granting anything to Maynooth. He said 
that persons were not educated there; 
that the professors were incompetent to 
teach; and that one of these, the pro- 
fessor of mathematics, had, in answer toa 
question, said, he had never heard of the 
Sixth Book of Euclid. Now, he (the 
O’Conor Don) said that any more mon- 
strous misrepresentation than that had 
never been ventured upon in that House; 
for if the hon. Member had looked to the 
next question, he would have found Dr, 
Callan stating that his pupils might not 
know what were the propositions in the 
Sixth Book, because the system of mathe. 
matics taught was that of the Abbé 
Daré, founded on the principles of French 
mathematicians of the highest eminence, 
So far too was the gentleman who was 
thus assailed from being the ignorant per- 
son that the hon. Member had described 
him, that he was one of the most distin- 
guished contributors to the Philosopheeal 
Journal. This man, so vilified, was most 
eminent by his knowledge, and by the 
valuable discoveries he had made in gal- 
vanism and electricity. This gentlemas, 
described as ignorant, was one whose 
home was known to every mathematical 
instrument maker in London, and eveo 
instruments were to be found in every 
shop that dealt in such articles bearing 
his name. This gentleman, who had been 
spoken of in so depreciating a manner by 
the hon. Member for Newcastle, was the 
author of a system of geometry which had 
gone through more than one edition. The 
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books that were used in Maynooth had 
been commented upon by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dublin (Mr. Grogan), and he had 
also occupied much of their time in read- 
ing decrees and bulls of the Popes. His 
answer to this was, that no matter as to 
those bulls, or what was contained in them, 
they were of no validity in temporal or 
civil matters. He said this not merely in 
reference to the present, but to the time 
of Queen Elizabeth; and when the Armada 
was preparing to invade the shores of Eng- 
Jand, and, notwithstanding the bull of the 
Pope prohibiting any aid being given to 
her, still the Roman Catholics offered to 
take their place in the foremost ranks, and 
to oppose the enemies of their ‘ beloved 
Queen,” as they called her. If such then 
was the case, why was the time of the 
House to be wasted in reading decrees and 
bulls, which had not the slightest reference 
totemporal matters? It had been said, 
that Her Majesty was going this year to 
Ireland. He hoped that it might be the 
case. In England Her Majesty had her 
usual residence. Scotland had had the 


advantage of seeing the Sovereign within 
its precincts ; and if Her Majesty’s visit to 
Ireland had been postponed, he said this 
confidently, that no matter how warmly 


or how glowing might have been the dis- 
play of loyalty yet exhibited, it would be 
far exceeded by the enthusiasm and the 
devoted loyalty of the Irish in beholding 
Her Majesty. That was his firm convic- 
tion, The Irish were, and ever had been, 
truly, generously loyal. With them loyalty 
to the Queen was a passion. That loyalty 
could be cemented by acts of grace; and 
it was well that such acts should come 
from Ministers; not that they should wait 
until they were pressed upon them. But, 
hon. Members who now opposed this mea- 
sure, said to the right hon. Baronet that 
he had postponed the concession of the 
Catholic question so long that it was not 
regarded as a boon, but as a thing granted 
from necessity ; whilst others said, why did 
he not wait—why not postpone, until a 
Measure like this was forced upon him ? 
It was impossible to answer such argu- 
ments ; for each furnished a reply to the 
other, He did hope the right hon. Ba- 
Tonet would pursue his present course. He 
was, he must say, happy to see the noble 
lord the Member for London, above all 
Patty feeling, on the one hand, and the 
nght hon, Baronet on the other, both con- 
curring in carrying out a measure of justice 
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towards that country, which never yet was 
forgetful of a benefit conferred. To both 
sides of the House he felt grateful for 
supporting such a measure. 

Mr. Lefroy, after the mild and tem- 
perate language in which the hon. Mem. 
ber who had just sat down had conveyed 
his views to the House, felt that he rose 
under some disadvantage to express an 
opposite opinion. He trusted that in 
what he said he should give no offence to 
the hon. Member, or to any one else, 
either in or out of that House; but he 
felt the more anxious to explain the mo- 
tives which influenced his conduct on this 
measure, because it was proposed on the 
responsibility of a Government, to the 
measures of which he generally gave his 
cordial support, and because the right 
hon. Baronet had stated his intention of 
carrying it through Parliament in opposi- 
tion to the sentiments of the country, 
which had been so clearly expressed. It 
would be a waste of time to consider the 
plans which had been adverted to by the 
right hon. Baronet on introducing this 
measure, but which he had not called 
upon them to adopt: they had now sim- 
ply to-*consider whether they were pre- 
pared to support the grant which had 
been proposed for the education of Roman 
Catholic priests at Maynooth; and the 
supporters of that proposal rested upon 
two grounds—contract and expediency. 
As to the former, it seemed to be gene- 
rally allowed that it had no great weight; 
and he agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the late President of the Board of 
Trade, that if that argument applied to 
the case of the old grant, it could not be 
applied te a new case, of a large perma- 
nent endowment connecting the College 
with the State, instead of a small annual 
grant. Then as to the ground of expe- 
diency, if ever there was a case in which 
that ground ought to be confined within 
the narrowest limits it was the present— 
an occasion in which there was much to 
wound the feelings and hurt the prejudices 
of those who objected to the measure on 
religious grounds. The argument of the 
right hon. Baronet on this subject was 
rather strange; he said, ‘A certain small 
grant has hitherto been made, and the 
system has confessedly worked badly; 
but the system having worked badly, I 
propose, without at all interfering with 
the management of the institution, so as 
to secure its good working in future, a 
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large additional grant, and I think the 
effect will be to produce good-will and 
order in the priesthood. Now he en- 
tirely differed from the right hon. Baronet 
as to the probable effects of the measure; 
but, setting his own opinion apart, and 
regarding only the argument of the right 
hon. Baronet, he could not help saying, 
when he recollected the convincing force 
of argument which the ability of the right 
hon. Baronet applied on almost all other 
guestions, that the absence of that force 
proved the weakness of his cause. The 
objections which had already been urged 
to this proposal seemed to him small, 
compared to those which he entertained. 
He objected to it on two grounds: but 
also on the ground that it was an inter- 
ference with the theory and practice of 
the present Constitution of this country. 
As to the first ground, he would not in- 
troduce in that House any discussion on 
religious subjects; and he thought that 
hon. Mez.bers who took that view of the 
subject had been unfairly taunted with 
not bringing that ground of objection 
distinetly before the House. He had no 
doubt that many bon. Members, as well 
as himself, would avoid that groynd of 
discussion cn account of the painful feel- 
ings which it was calculated to excite ; 
but on the other ground, so long as the 
Sovereign of these realms was obliged to 
take the coronation oath on ascending 
the Throne, so long as a similar oath was 
administered to Members of Parliament, 
was it, he would ask, consistent with the 
principles of our Constitution, that they 
should endow a Church, for it was idle to 
talk of educating a priesthood and then 
turning them adrift—as the naturai con- 
sequence of the measure now propose 

the endowment of the Church must fol- 
low—was it consistent, he would ask, 
whilst the Constitution of this country re- 
mained on its present footing, that they 
should be called upon to educate a priest. 
hood in doctrines which, to use the mild- 
est language, were by that very Constitu. 
tion declared to be altogether erroneous ? 
He had certainly been much surprised by 
the arguments of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late President of the Board of 
Trade; that right hon. Gentleman had 
thrown overboard the arguments of the 
right hon. Baronet; had commented upon 
those of the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool in terms which seemed even to 
him harsh; and had expressed his prepos- 
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sessions against the measure ; but to what 
conclusion had the right hon. Gentleman 
come? Notwithstandivg his preposses. 
sions and convictions, formerly expressed 
in no measured terms, the right hon, Gen. 
tieman had come to the conclusion of 
supporting the present proposal; and 
that, although his deliberate opinion had 
been formerly declared in these words— 
‘“‘ In principle this system is wholly vici« 
ous (speaking of Maynooth), and it will 
be a thorn in the side of the State of this 
country as long as it continues.” Bat 
the right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
have come to his new conclusion on the 
ground of expediency; it was for the 
sake of unity that he supported the mea. 
sure; but the right hon. Gentleman 
should recollect that unity might fre. 
quenly produce indifference to religion; 
and, at all events, he could not consider 
it an object of very great value and im- 
portance. He trusted that he had not 
expressed any sentiments which could 
give offence to any one; he had only 
stated his conscientious opinions. He 
rested his opposition to the Bill not only 
upon religious grounds, but upon its in 
terference with the practice of the con- 
stitution, Tat practice might be changed; 
the Government might propose to alter it; 
and then, but not ull then, they might 
consistently come forward and ask Pailia- 
ment to endow the College of Maynooth, 
and make the Roman Catholic Churcha 
part of the establishments of the land. It 
bad been said that they ought not toally 
themselves with the Dissenters on this 
subject ; but he could not understand the 
force of that objectiou: they had only to 
answer the question whether they could 
support the proposal of the Government. 
He felt the full force of the objections 
which had been stated bv the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Fox Maule) with 
respect tu the case of the Scotch Church; 
it certainly was very hard that the mem- 
bers of that Church should, on the pre 
sent occasion, be called upon to vole 
for the education of Roman Catholic 
priests in Ireland a much larger sum 
than they bad ever, though always un- 
successfully, asked for their own Church. 
Upon those grounds, and under those 
circumstances, he should feel it his duty 
to oppose the Motion. 

Colonel 7. Wood did not justify the 
vote which he intended to give, either 
upon the ground of contract or of expe 
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diency. As to the religious grounds upon 
which this measure was opposed, he could 
only say that he bad no religious scruples 
on the subject; he saw nothing in the 
articles of the Christian faith, nothing in 
the Holy Scriptures, nothing in the Li- 
wrgy of the Church of England, which 
forbade his considering the question, and 
voting even an ample grant for the educa- 
tion of the spiritual instruction of his 
Roman Catholic fellow countrymen. The 
argument, founded upon our Protestant 
Constitution, might have had some appli- 
cation previously to the passing of the 
Emancipation Act; but since that time 
every subject of this country stood upon 
an equal footing as to all civil rights; it 
was true that the possession of the Throne 
was limited to the Protestant successors 
of Her Majesty ; but, whilst the Queen 
upheld the Protestant Church, she ruled 
over 7,000,000 of Roman Catholic sub- 
jects. Not only should he most anxiously 
support the present proposal, but he hoped 
that the feelings of that country and the 
circumstances of Ireland would enable 
them to follow it with other measures, 
which he considered the natural conse- 
quences of the present—and which, he 
trusted, would tend to the permanent 
union of the two countries. He grounded 
his support of the measure on its general 
justice : it was, in his judgment, abstractly 
just that they should provide for the edu- 
cation of the Irish priesthood, if they con- 
sidered merely that they were the spiritual 
instructors of 7,000,000 of their fellow 
subjects; but when they considered fur- 
ther the circumstances of that country— 
the absentee proprietors—the rent charges 
wholly devoted to the payment of a clergy, 
who, however eminent, were not the pas- 
tors of the people of that country—it 
certainly was most just that the whole 
country generally should provide for the 
education of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood ; nor was the condition of the Roman 
Catholic population unworthy of consider- 
ation. They were, perhaps, the poorest 
of the human race; Reports on the Table 
of the House stated that 2,000,000 were 
in a state of pauperism, whilst the middle 
classes scarcely possessed the most ordi- 
nary comforts of life; and if the country 
did not make this provision, a small pit- 
tance for the education of their priests 
Would be wrung from the hands of that 
miserable population. He grounded his 
Vole, therefore, not only upon the justice 
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but the paramount necessity of such a 
measure, It was only the natural conse- 
quence of the Act of last Session, the 
Charitable Bequests Act; and even if it 
led to the consequence of the permanent 
endowment of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland, such a measure should have 
his cordial support; because he believed 
that it would promote the peace and wel- 
fare of the country. What had been the 
state of Ireland, even since the present 
Administration came into office? The 
state of Ireland in 1842 and 1843 was 
unparalleled in the history of this country ; 
great bodies of men assembled in numbers, 
unknown before to anything but military 
organization, and he regretted to say al- 
tended and encouraged by many of the 
priests. It was not the violence of the 
speeches delivered upon those occasions 
which caused his apprehensions; it was 
the impression produced on the public 
mind in Ireland that a repeal of the Union 
was at hand; and he should endeavour, 
so far as he could, by his vote to avert so 
frightful a calamity. They, however, met 
with opposition from various parts of that 
House; and he would beg to ask those 
hon. Members, what was their alternative ? 
What was thew expedient ? How did they 
propose to meet agitation in Ireland? By 
a coercion Bill and martial law? That was 
the only alternative ; and he shrunk from 
the consequences of any such measures, 
They might succeed for a day; but when 
they had succeeded, no greater advance 
would have been made than when they 
began; they would at last be obliged to 
resort to conciliatory measures, and they 
might have inflicted a wound beyond their 
power to heal. It was painful to him to 
differ from many of his most influential 
supporters; but if that difference should 
lead to the pacification of Ireland, he 
should esteem it, and whatever conse- 
quences it might entail upon him, as light 
indeed. It was not, however, unimportant 
to inquire whether, in the course he pur- 
sued, he was departing from the path of 
public honour and political consistency ? 
The ouly obligations which he had in- 
curred to his constituents at the elections 
of 1835 and 1838, turned upon the main- 
tenance of the Church property; and if 
he thought that the present proposal in- 
vaded that integrity, or deprived him of 
any argument in favour of its maintenance, 
he should at once place in the hands of 
his constituents the trust they had repos- 
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ed in him; but he could not see how this 
measure, even in its most remote conse- 
quences, could invalidate the title of the 
Irish Church to her property, or weaken 
him in the defence of it—he could not see 
how the increase of this grant could whet 
the cupidity of the Roman Catholics in 
assailing that property—he could not see 
why, to place the Roman Catholic clergy 
on a better footing—or even on a footing 
of equality with the Protestant clergy, 
could be the means of increasing their 
hostility to the Protestant Church. Was 
Ireland to be the only country in which 
the two churches could not exist in har- 
mony? Was everything given to the 
Roman Catholics for ever to be regarded 
as a subtraction and derogation from the 
Protestants? In other countries of Eu- 
rope the two churches existed together 
in harmony; and was it not the duty of 
the Legislature to bring about the same 
desirable result in Ireland? One hon. 
Member had said that they were arming 
the Roman Catholic Church with another 
weapon to assail the Protestant Church ; 
but surely there was another enemy against 
whom it might direct its assault; let the 
Roman Catholic Church war against 
crime and vice, and the benefits of this 
measure could not be exaggerated. Upon 
these grounds of justice and necessity, 
and not thinking that he was invalidating 
the title by which the Protestant Church 
was established, he gave his hearty con- 
currence to the Motion. 

Sir C. Napier would not have taken 
any part in the debate, but that he was 
anxious to explain to his constituents the 
grounds upon which he intended, under 
all the circumstances of the case, to vote 
in favour of the increased grant, as pro- 
posed by the right hon. Baronet. He re- 
gretted that his hon. Friend the Member 


for Sheffield (Mr. Ward) had not had an | 


Opportunity of taking a clear vote on his 
proposition on the second reading of the 
Biil, for he understood that, had he done 
so, the hon. Baronet the Member for Ox- 
ford, and his Friends, intended to have 
supported him in a measure much more 
obnoxious in their eyes than that of the 
Government, with the view of throwing 
out the latter altogether. Under the cir- 
cumstances, however, he thought his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield had 
taken a wise and discreet course in dis- 
appointing the hon. Baronet and his 
Friends in that intention; and he hoped 
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his hon. Friend, when he brought forward 
his Motion, would do it in such a way as 
not to enable hon, Gentlemen opposite to 
make it the means of throwing over alto. 
gether the Government measure. He (Sip 
C. Napier) had purposed bringing forward 
a more moderate form of amendment 
should his hon, Friend fail in carrying his; 
but he was sorry to find that the forms of 
the House would not permit him to do g0, 
The Amendment he wished to propose 
was,— 


“ That it be an instruction to the Committee 
on the Bill to prepare a Clause or Clauses to 
provide that in any Protestant parishes where 
there were less than four or five communicants, 
the ecclesiastical revenues of that parish should 
be applied, in case of the charge on the Conso. 
lidated Fund, for the better support of the 
College of Maynooth, which it was intended 
to make by the present Bill.” 


He regretted that he should not have the 
opportunity of putting this Amendment; 
as it was, he should, supposing his hon, 
Friend’s Amendment should fail, give his 
support to the Government measure. He 
was aware that in so doing he should give 
offence to many of his constituents who 
felt strongly on this question ; but though 
his interest should be compromised, he 
should feel it to be his duty to support 
the Government in what he felt to bea 
fair, a just, and an honourable course. 
He did not mean to say that there was 
any probability of a war with America or 
any other Power; but looking at the pre- 
sent state of Ireland, and at the bare pos- 
sibility of a war with America, was this, 
he would ask, a proper time to throw a 
firebrand into Ireland by rejecting the 
measure? Every Irish Member—every 
hon. Member—must be aware that the 
measure having been once brought for- 
ward by the right hon. Baronet—he would 
not say whether wisely or not—if it were 
now to be rejected by the House, it would 
place Ireland in a worse position than 
ever she was in before. This was no time 
for furnishing the Repealers with weapons 
—this was no. time to excite discontent 
and disaffection in the minds of the Irish 
people. The true policy was to do all we 
could to bind Ireland to this country in 
the bonds of interest and affection, i 
order that we might be able to depend 
upon her supporting us and herself when- 
ever the occasion for that support should 
arise. He was not the man to encourage 
—by anything he said—continental a 
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Catholic nations to throw a large force 
into Catholic Ireland—should a war un- 
fortunately take place—to fight against 
England. But the hon, Baronet and his 
Friends ought to beware of what they did 
at this moment—they ought not to push 
things to extremities. The hon. Baronet 
ought to deliberate well upon what he 
was doing; for if the Irish people were 
not conciliated in time of peace, they 
would not be likely to remain quiet, and, 
in the event of a war, he would find that 
he had raised a storm in that country most 
dangerous to us. The hon. Gentleman 
must not forget what had been done in 
former times; he must not forget that 
French fleets had been sent to all parts of 
the world; that during the last war France 
had suecceeded—notwithstanding the vigil- 
ance of a Nelson—in throwing a large 
force into Egypt, and that all we could 
do was to endeavour to protect our own 
shores. ‘They all knew that Bonaparte 
intended, and made every preparation, to 
invade England in 1805, and would have 
succeeded in his object in all probability 
had it not been for the disobedience of 
orders of one of his admirals [Cries of 
“Oh.”] Hon. Gentlemen must allow him 
to argue his case in his own way, and this 
was the way in which the matter pressed 
itself most forcibly upon his mind. They 
had seen the danger we had incurred 10 
former times, and it was his wish, by en- 
listing the sympathies and affections of all 
parts of the Empire, as well as by pro- 
viding efficient means of defence, to 
guard against the recurrence of those 
dangers, If Ireland remained disaffect- 
ed, and a war were to break out with 
France, see the means she had of throwing 
a large force into that country. Look at 
the immense steam navy France now 
possessed, [t was only to.day that he 
had read in a French newspaper the an- 
nouncement that the large steam ships 
built for the French transatlantic naviga- 
tion were found to be unfit for that ser- 
viee, and were at once to be converted 
into vessels of war. The fact was, they 
were never intended for the transatlantic 
navigation ; the whole affair was a blind 
from the beginning. Those vessels were 
capable of containing 2,000 men each, and 
might be equipped and made efficient at 
anymoment. As he had said, he did not 
apprehend a war; but could anything be 
more likely to induce foreign nations to go 
‘owar with us than the knowledge that 
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one-third of the Empire was severed from 
this country in feelings and wishes, and 
generally opposed to us. But if he could 
not excite the fears of hon. Gentlemen 
who opposed this Bill, he would appeal to 
them on the grounds of justice. The 
Catholic population of Ireland were now 
compelled to support a Church with which 
they were not in connexion, and to that 
Church, notwithstanding that it was the 
Church of a very small minority of the 
whole people, the whole of the ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues of the country were devoted. 
But it was contended that the principle 
ought not to be admitted of supporting the 
Catholic religion; but already there was a 
vote passed annually of 8,000/. for this 
College of Maynooth. Therefore, so far 
as the point of principle was concerned, 
they had already established the principle 
of voting money to educate the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood. That principle had 
existed for many years, certainly protested 
against on every possible opportunity by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Oxford; 
but it had nevertheless existed, conse- 
quently there could be no deviation from 
principle in increasing the grant, with the 
view of affording the persons educated at 
this College a good instead of a bad edu- 
cation. He was somewhat surprised at 
the opposition of the hon. Member for 
Oxford and others, whose object it was to 
extend what they considered the true re- 
ligion, to the proposal for affording to the 
Maynooth students a better education 
than they could now obtain there, because 
it was much more easy for men who were 
liberally and properly educated to see the 
true light of the Gospel and embrace it, 
than for those whose education was ne- 
glected and whose prejudices remained. 
He knew that there were some people who 
took a different view, and said if you give 
the Roman Catholic priesthood a better 
education, you will make them more strong 
in their own faith. But suppose it was 
so, did they suppose that the priest would 
be a more useful member of society, or 
possess a tore beneficial influence over the 
people—or did they suppose the feelings 
of the people would be less Catholic if 
they continued to give them instead of an 
education only a part of an education? 
They had tried for 300 years to make 
Ireland Protestant—had they succeeded ? 
And if not, why go on doggedly with the 
same system? He was happy to see the 
Government was at length adopting the 
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principles of that (‘he Opposition) side of 
the House; he wished not to taunt them 
on that account; on the contrary, he 
thought they were entitled to credit and 
praise for so doing, and while they con- 
tinued in that course he should give them 
his best and strongest support. 

Mr. Stafford O’ Brien thought the hon. 
and gallant Member who last spoke had in 
one part of his speech contradicted the 
other. First, he said the extension of the 
grant was not the assertion of a new prin- 
ciple ; and then he said, “‘ You have tried for 
300 years to Protestantise Ireland, and 
failed — why then continue doggedly to 
follow out the same system?” If the prin- 
ciple were not a new one, there would 
have been no occasion for that appeal. The 
hon. Member for Lambeth had asked the 
Government whether this measure would 
be followed out by others of a similar cha~ 
racter; but his right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary for Ireland—who he could not say 
replied to, but followed, the hon. Mem- 
ber in the debate — had given them no 
information upon that point, especially 
in reference to the great question of 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. Now, he ventured again to 


press that question distinctly on the ate 


tention of the Government, and should 
be compelled to conclude, especially after 
the speech of the right hon. Member for 
Newark (Mr. Gladstone), that if they 
avoided or eluded it—and he believed the 
House and the country would conclude 
also in the case—that they did intend to 
follow up the present measure with an Act 
for the endowment of Roman Catholics. 
If such was the intention of the right hon. 
Baronet, seeing that he had taken credit 
for not taking the House by surprise in 
regard to the present Bill, he trusted that 
he would earn for himself the same credit 
at the end of this and the beginning of 
next Session of Parliament, or whenever 
he should bring forward such a measure 
by declaring at once not only that he did 
intend to pay the Roman Catholic clergy, 
but also out of what fund, and subject to 
what conditions that payment was to be 
made. ‘That question being, however, up 
to this time unanswered, he would pro- 
ceed to consider the grant now proposed 
in two points of view. First, as an isolated 
measure ; and, secondly, as one of a series, 
If it were to be looked upon as an isolated 
measure, he must say, that in his opinion 
it would confer anything but a boon on the 
Roman Catholic clergy; for if in the 
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University they were accustomed to and 
fitted for the luxuries of life, which they 
could not hope afterwards to enjoy, jt 
would be anything but a benefit to them, 
It was no disgrace to a young Irishman jf, 
going to Maynooth with the habits of 4 
peasant, he left it afterwards with those 
habits but slightly modified. Those habits 
were compatible with the highest piety— 
the most exalted attainments, and the sound. 
est wisdom ; but the worst education was 
that which was attended with the damn- 
ing evil of rendering its pupils unfit for the 
situation they must afterwards hold in 
society. Then as to the second view of the 
guestion—and after what they had heard, 
they might, he thought, take this as essen. 
tially the one in which it should be dis 
cussed—viz., taking the measure as the 
first of not only a series of other similar, 
but of larger measures in reference to the 
same subject, he would proceed to state the 
reasons why he felt it his duty to negative 
the proposition, It had been said by an 
hon. Gentleman, in the course of the de- 
bate, that practically this was a measure 
for the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth. The main reason 
why he (Mr. S. O’Brien) felt compelled to 
vote against the Bill was, that he saw he 
must take it in connexion with the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic religion ; and 
he did not conscientiously consider that the 
party, to support which he was returned 
to Parliament, had any right to enter into 
that question. [ Oh, oh.”] He was 
aware that his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Newark and his hon. Friend 
the Member for Devon differed with him; 
but he said this not as judging them, but 
as defending himself. He attributed to 
them none but the highest motives as 
influencing them in the course they had 
adopted ; and he hoped they would do the 
same justice to him. If they took the 
principle of representation as he took it to 
be—that of sending a man to do for him 
in the complex task of legislation and g% 
vernment, that which either his habits or 
business did not make it convenient for 
him to do for himself—if that theory was 
good, he had a right, in discussing this or 
any other question, to consider what might 
have passed between him and his constl 
tuents in reference to his election. But 
that theory must be largely modified by 4 
recollection of the two great parties into 
which this political community had very 
wisely , as he thought, on the whole, divided 
itself. He said wisely, though he was 
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aware, at the same time, it was an arrange- 
ment which must be attended with many 
dificulties. And he also maintained that, 
at his election, he had a right, nay, was 
compelled, to look so far into the historical 
annals of his party, and the course that 


party had taken in former years, as to en- | 
able him to consider fairly the main poli- | 


tical principles by which it had been 

jded during the experience of the mass 
of those by whom he was sent to Parlia- 
ment. It was true the party, to support 
which he had been returned, had changed 
its name. They had taken the name of 
Conservatives in lieu of Tories, and he did 
not see that they had derived any advan- 
tage from that change. But whatever the 
reason—whatever the advantage of the 
change, it was accompanied by one inconve- 


nience at least. ‘They could not but re- | 


member that now the whole history of the 
Conservative or Tory party was to be 


found in pamphlets, and not in books to be | 


read in the reading room rather than in 
the library ; and therefore he said they had 
a right to look to the records of the past. 
And when he looked to the course of that 
party for the last ten years, beginning 
with the Appropriation Clanse, and called 


to his mind all the battles that had been | 


fought about municipal corporations in 
Ireland—a subject which for so long a 


time was chosen as the battle ground of | 
that party — when he remembered the | 


terms in which it had spoken, and justly 
spoken, of what was called the Lichfield- 
house compact and alliance, when he looked 
back upon all this, he must say that the 


proposition for the extension of ecclesiusti- | 


cal Romanism in Ireland, brought forward 
by that party, was, after every allowance 
was made for individual violence, indi- 
vidual caution, individual palliatives, and 
individual explanations, a most extraordin- 
ary oue. He had always considered that a 


resistance to the extension of the endow- | 


ment of ecclesiastical Romanism was one of 


the main instruments and the main en- | 


gines with which that party had worked 


in Opposition for the last ten years. In | 
| course of which he could not approve, 


pursuing that course they might have been 
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conscientiously and sincerely. There was 
no one more anxious to do so than himself. 
But as the hon, Member for Newark had 
said England was against the measure, 
Scotland was against it, and he might add 
that the province of Ulster was against it. 
If this, then, were a House of Represent- 
atives—if they retained any recollection of 
the past—of the principles to which they 
had pledged themselves— he asked whe- 
ther he might not be excused for refusing 
to lend his consent to such a measure ? 
He would ask whether any Member of 
the Government—whether any hon. Gen- 
tleman sitting on the Ministerial side of 
the House—would get up and assure him, 
that had the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London brought forward this 
same proposition, this very Bill, word for 
word, when they were upon the Opposition 
side of the House, and he was in office, 
could any hon. Members on the Minis- 
terial side to-night say that, under these 
circumstances, they would have supported 
the measure? Had they, too, gone to the 
hustings with this Bill, or the slightest 
inkling of this Bill, and the course they 
would takeupon it known tothe country, did 
any one believe that they would have come 
back the great majority they had? He re- 
pudiated the idea of any hostility to Ire- 
land in the opposition he would offer to 
the Bill. Were it passed, and were they 
to return to their constituents, and be by 
them again sent back to serve under the same 
Government, the position of the party 
would indeed be morally and _ politically 
changed ; and whatever other arguments 
he might have to oppose to the measure, 
he would certainly not be able to urge the 


dissent of his constituents. But the prin- 


ciples generally advocated, and the course 
generally adopted by the party to which 


| he was attached, were quite at variance 


with those principles they were now in- 
vited to profess, and the course they were 
now invited to pursue. There were reccl- 
lections of the party on his side of the 
House, such as rendered the support of the 
grant by hon. Members who occupied it a 


right, or they might havebeen wrong, but he | Nothing could have been more varied than 
Was here not to consider that question, but | the arguments adduced in favour of the 


to look to the particular position in which 


thatcourse of opposition had placed the party 
towhich he belonged. More than one hon. | 
Gentleman had stated that go far as re- 
garded the question before the House, he 

must oppose his constituents, that he would | 


proposition ; but as there appeared, there. 
fore, many reasons for supporting the Bill, 
he hoped that it would be allowed that 
there were as many for opposing it. This 
he did say, that he had a right to claim 
from those to whom he might be opposed 


do so with regret, but that he must act jin Ireland credit for just as much anxiety 
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for their welfare as if he found himself 
upon their side. For this was atime at 
which, in his opinion, they could not 
safely approach the consideration of such 
a question ‘as the present. They must 
look, let it be observed, not merely to the 
question itself, but to the time at which, 
and to the circumstances under which it 
was brought forward. He did not wish to 
underrate the great difficulties under which 
they laboured; and he admitted that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Cabinet was personally the least liable to 
a charge of inconsistency. But when he 
looked to the measure as brought forward 
by the head of a great party—when he 
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remembered how that party had acted— | 


under what colours it had fought and ul- 


timately triumphed, he must say that he | 
could not give it his support without lend- | 
ing himself to the support of a system 


which tended to shake public confidence in 
public men. 


evils which could befall a State. At pre- 


sent a feeling of distrust of public men | 
was springing up, which was extending | 


And the diminution of this | 
confidence was one of the most serious | 


itself to distrust of the House, and he | 
would not be a party to any course likely | 


to increase it. The voice of the Protest- 


antism of England was against the grant | 


—that voice which, in Opposition, they had 
never attempted to regulate or subdue. 
Protestantism they ought to treat as an 
essential part of a great people, and they 
ought to recognise their danger as a party 
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surprised him by the regret which he 
seemed to feel for the loss of the old 
names of Whig and Tory; and at the 
same time to complain of the adoption 
of such an appellation as that of Con. 
servative. He (Mr. Wynn) never had 
been a Tory ; and the experience of fifty 
years of public life had convinced him that 
the designations of Whig and Tory were 
not only extinct, but could not be revived, 
Rut, assuming that there was in that 
House a party answering to the descrip. 
tion usually given of the old Whig and 
Tory parties, he would ask why might 
they not support such a measure as the 
present? There was scarcely a principle 
which each of them had not at one time 
supported, and at another opposed. The 
Whigs latterly supported the repeal of 
the Septennial Bill; and on the Regency 
Bill the Tories contended that the House 


| of Commons possessed, and of right ought 


to possess, the full power of making pro- 
vision for the care of the Government— 
while, on the other hand, the Whigs in. 
sisted that the heir-apparent ought to take 
upon himself the office of Regent. Did 
any man in that House who gravely, im- 
partially, and intelligently considered the 


| question, persevere in saying that the Con- 


servative party were called upon by con- 
sistency to resist the present Motion? 


| Hon. Members had said the conduct of the 


| leader of the Conservative party had during 
| the last years imposed upon him a neces- 


| sity which ought to have prevented his 


in tampering with it, and the danger, | 
too, which such a course would bring upon | 


all the best Institutions of the State. 
this Protestantism be ignorant or bigoted, 
their aim should be to educate and to free 
it. But, with all its faults, its stern truths 
and rigid integrity were undeniable ; and 
no mistake could be more miserable than 
that of imagining that its convictions could 
be shaken or its affections won by a seem- 
ing dereliction of all claims to those at- 
tributes of which it was so justly proud. 
Mr. C. W. Wynn expressed his surprise 
at the view of the present question taken 
by the hon. Member who last addressed 
the House. The hon. Member seemed to 
consider the matter now under discussion 


If | 


bringing forward such a measure as the 
present. Surely no one could for a mo- 
ment affirm such a proposition as that who 


| remembered the conduct of the leader of 
| their party in the year 1829, or who had 


the least recollection of the conduct pur- 


| sued by his right hon. Friend at the head 


of the Government in the years imme- 
diately following that period. Nay, it 


‘could scarcely be thought by any one who 
'had thé least knowledge of the whole 
| political course of the right hon. Gentle- 
/ man sitting near him (Sir James Graham), 


‘even before the year 1829. 


In perfect 


| consonance with the course pursued by the 
‘right hon. Baronet was that which had 


not as one which regarded the great in- 
terests of justice and humanity, but as one | 


in which he and those who thought with 
him ought to take the course most con- 
sonant with the interests of party, and 
what he supposed to be their character 
for consistency. The hon. Member also 


been adopted by a noble Lord recently 4 
Member of that House, but now trans 
ferred to the other branch of the Legisla 
ture. He (Mr. C. W. Wynn) had, together 


| with a large portion of the Conservative 


| 


party, during forty of the fifty years thathe 
had been in Parliament, supported measures 
of the kind now before the House. Jn the 
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1807 and 1808, he, and those with 
whom he had been in the habit of acting, 
had thought that an enlarged support to the 
College of Maynooth had become neces- 
sary. They felt the necessity of drawing 
closer the bonds of connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. Pitt 
knew, and he himself knew, as far as any 
one could be said to know who held the 
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sanctioned by the authority of Mr. Pitt, 
of Lord Castlereagh, and of Lord Corn 
wallis. But in making these grants, to 
what did Mr. Pitt look? He looked not 
only to the education of the Romish clergy, 
but also to the security of the Protestant 
Church, and to the stability of the King’s 
Government. That Church, which was 
the Church of 7,000,000 of Her Majesty’s 


subordinate post of Under Secretary of | subjects, should not be disregarded by the 
the Home Department, that Bonaparte | Executive or the Legislative Powers of the 


had made to those who were intended | State. 


The priesthood in such a country 


for the Irish priesthood the most splen-/| as Ireland should not be left wholly de- 


did offers. 
them the most splendid colleges, and to 
confer upon them all the advantages which 
the highest ambition could desire; but, 
with a noble spirit of loyalty, they resisted 
all his propositions. Upon that topic it 
was hardly necessary for him to say more. 
The force and application of such a fact 
could be scarcely questioned. He should 
now come to another part of the reasonings 
and authorities used in the present discus- 
sion. The authority of Mr. Burke was 
quoted in opposition to the Bill; but how 
was that authority presented to the House ? 
Inthe shape of two lines only from the 
works of that distinguished writer. But 
if those who had so quoted him had done 
justice to the sentiments of the eminent 
individual on whose authority they relied, 
they would have quoted not two lines, but 
they would have referred to the whole 
bulk and body of his works, and to the 
whole course of his political reasonings, 
from which it could not fail to be obvious 
tothe most hasty reader, that Mr. Burke 
most strungly recommended the efficient 
support of the Collegeof Maynooth. The 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland who preceded 
Lord Camden, had strongly recommended 
the establishment and support of the Col- 
lege of Maynooth. He proceeded with 
wisdom and foresight, by means of that 


institution, to make provision for the edu- | of the G = ating 
cation of the Irish priesthood. Lord Cam- | °! the Government were not forles; Dut 
where were they to look for a representa- 


den laid the first stone of the College of 


| 


| 
} 


| 





Maynooth, but he did not lay its foundation | 


alone with mortar or with rock, but with the | jf ‘ 
/and whatever might have been that right 


whole influence and power of Government 


he laid the foundation of a sound system of | 
instruction for those who were to be the | 
spiritual guides to the people of Ireland. | 


hose were the principles upon which 
Maynooth had been founded, and on which 
It ought to be supported. They were 
Puincipally supported by the ablest and 


Wisest statesmen who had ever conducted | 


the affairs of this country. They were 


{ 


He offered to endow for| pendent upon the population of the pa- 


rishes ; and, above all other things. should 
not be left during their years of education 
in circumstances of penury, or even of in- 
sufficient provision. On these several 
grounds he should support the grant; 
but he might add that he supported it 
because it was an infringement of the 
voluntary principle. Every one must see 
that Romanism existed in Ireland upon the 
voluntary principle; and that this con- 
nexion of it with Government had a ten- 
dency to infringe the voluntary principle. 
He strongly supported the measure, and 
he thought that his right hon. Friend 
who sat near him was entitled to the 
thanks of the country for the manner in 
which he had brought forward the Motion 
at the risk of great personal sacrifice, 
and he hoped that he would be able to 
carry it to a successful issue. 


Mr. Cowper said the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire had frankly declared 
with a scrupulousness that did him credit, 
that he did not feel himself at liberty to 
support this Bill, after being elected on 
the understanding that he was to form part 
of that great Tory party which was then 
opposing all concessions to Romanism ; 
and the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. W. 
Wynn) had answered, that he never was 
a Tory, and that certain other Members 


tive of Toryism, if they were not to find 
it in the present head of the Government ;, 


hon. Gentleman’s course upon particular 
occasions, no one could deny that he 
owed his present position, mainly to that 
opposition of which he was the acknow. 
ledged leader, against Whig measures of 
concession towards Irish Roman Catholics, 
He felt the force of the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire’s remarks upon the evils 
arising from distrust in public men; but 
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he rejoiced at the triumph afforded to the 
truth of Whig principles, when the right 
hon. Baronet was compelled by his sense 
of duty, and by his view of the necessities 
of the times, to adopt them. He felt that 
the only arguments which had been urged 
with any effect against the present mea- 
sure, were those which rested upon re- 
ligious grounds, and to those he should 
address himself. The new and varying 
combinations of men on this question, had 
been alluded to, and he agreed with many 
of the premises of the hon. Members for 
the University of Oxford and for Kent; 
but he totally disagreed with their con- 
clusions. He had the highest value for 
Protestantism, and viewed it as the chief 
blessing of this nation; but among the 
principles for which he valued it were, 
the right of private judgment, the supre- 
macy of individual conscience, and toler- 
ation of erroneous opinions ; and he could 
not join in an attempt to promote it at the 
expense of any of these. The rule which 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Oxford 
had laid down was, that no Member of 
the Legislature should consent to grant 
money for the maintenance of opinions 
which, he individually believed, to be er- 
roneous, Now that rule, if applicable at 


all, must be applied universally; but to 
do so was impracticable, or if practicable, 
must lead to the dismemberment of the 


Empire. The Almighty Ruler of the 
universe had given us dominions in every 
part of the globe, and comprising every 
variety of creed ; could it be intended that 
we should govern these upon a maxim 
which they would everywhere feel to be 
unjust and unequal ? No, we never thought 
of putting it in force in Asia, Africa, or 
America; we kept it for Ireland. He 
traced this mistake in the maxim to over- 
looking the distinction between the indi- 
vidual and the representative character. 
By the theory of the Constitution, he and 
also the Member for Oxford represented 
the Irish Roman Catholics as well as those 
constituents who had elected them, In 
his individual capacity he might take his 
own personal convictions as the rule of 
conduct; but in his representative cha- 
racter be ought also to take into con- 
sideration the wants and feelings and 
convictions of those on whose behalf he 
was acting. Asan individual, he had a 
right to protest against the error of the 
doctrines taught at Maynooth; but as a 
Representative, he was obliged to listen 
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to the claims of those who formed, 4 
large a portion of the United Kingdom, 
Then there was another distinction he 
drew between Acts treating of religious 
belief, and Acts like the present, only 
granting money and civil privileges 
There were Statutes of Edward VI, and 
Elizabeth, stating who were the pro» 
fessors of the truth of Christ’s religion, and 
specifying the trae faith. In such jp. 
stances Parliament was expressing its 
own belief. And if it were proposed to 


| pass such an Act as that of the Ist and 


2nd of Mary, which recited that “ false 
doctrine hath been taught and preached, 
we seeing our own errors, make a de. 
claration of our repentance ;” rather 
than vote for it he would be among those 
twelve members who had promised to die 
upon the floor of that House, and, serious. 
ly, he would rather abandon life than give 
his assent. Buthe could not see that this 
Billfor which he was going to vote expressed 
any opinion as to truth or falsehood. Its 
enactments would: be consistent even with 
a preamble declaring the falsity of the doc. 
trines to be taught at Maynooth. Suppose 
such a preambleas this—‘* Whereas certain 
doctrines are not true, but are believed to 
be true by the majority of the people of 
Ireland, and the said people are deter. 
mined to be taught no other, it is expedi- 
ent to endow the teachers,” &c.; such a 
preamble would not be inconsistent with 
the Bill as they were going to pass it. It 
appeared to him, after giving the most 
careful attention to the subject, that the 
matters dealt with in this Bill were among 
those to which they were to apply the pre- 
cept of Scripture, ‘* Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Ceesar’s.” They were 
conferring civil advantages, endowment, 
and incorporation, but were making no 
profession of belief. It was a_ secular 
matter. He desired the spread of his re- 
ligion in Ireland, as no doubt Roman Ca- 


, tholic Gentlemen near him desired the ex- 


tension of theirsin England, Those who 
shared his feeling ought to see that to ex 
tend Protestantism in Ireland a very dif- 
ferent system must be adopted from that 
which had been in furce since the Refor- 
mation. He did not agree that “ restitu 
tion” was required, at least in the sense! 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool had been understood to use It; 
but that noble Lord’s meaning would pro 
bably be better conveyed by saying that 
England owes compensation to Ireland for 
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st errors. One of those faults was 
yefusing to place the doctrines of the 
Reformation before the Irish in a suit- 
able manner. During the latter portion 
of the reign of Henry VIII., the whole 
of Edward V1., and the first eleven years 
of Queen Elizabeth, the whole of the Irish 

ple renounced the Pope, acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Sovereign over the 
Church, and conformed to the Anglican 
Liturgy in their parish churches. In 1540 
and the following years, the principal Irish 
chieftains bound themselves by indentures 
to maintain the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the King. But, though the Irish were 
thus ready to receive the Reformation, no 
steps were taken to explain it; they were 
the only people who were not addressed 
by the Reformers in their native tongue. 
Their former creed was proscribed, but no 
means were taken to impart another. 
Archbishop Kiang protested against the 
proceedings of the Parliament and Cos- 
vocation of his day, ‘* because they did 
not assign the true cause for the Irish con- 
tinuing in their errors, which was, that no 
care was taken to preach to them in their 
native tongue,” and then came to this re- 
matkable conclusion : —“ It is plain to me, 
by the methods that have been taken since 
the Reformation, and which are yet pur- 
sued, both by the civil and ecclesiastical 
tulers, that there never was, nor is, any 
design that all should be Protestants.” 
The Protestant religion had been made a 
mete adjunct of Proiestant ascendancy: 
instead of being promulgated for its own 
sake and forthe good of the people, it had 
been seized upon by politicians, used as an 
instrument for party ends, and became the 
distinctive mark of antagonist races. It 
was time they should adopt a different 


course; that they should give to Roman | 


Catholics all the advantages to which they 
were fairly entitled, and remove all pro- 
scription; they should furnish all neces- 
sary help which might be required from 
the State; they had already provided ge- 
neral education—what remained was the 
education of their teachers. To that they 
had a fair claim. It was doing no good 
service to Protestantism to make it a bar 
(0 granting civil advantages to Roman 
Catholics, The friends of Protestantism 
should leave it to work in its proper 
sphere—the sphere of conscience and of 
the unfettered will, and in a spirit of love ; 
and should not force it into politics, or 
seek to uphold it by restrictive legislation. 
VOL. LXXIX. | ia 
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They should leave Protestantism to be in- 
culcated by persuasion and argument, and 
not carry it into matters to which it did 
not apply; and above all, they should not 
place it in the invidious position of inter- 
fering with justice towards Ireland, or pre- 
vent them from doing their duty towards 
that neglected country. 

Mr. Gregory said, that the question 
had hitherto been very partially discussed, 
both in the present and the past debate; 
that hon. Members who had spoken on 
both sides f the House, as well as the 
introducer of the Bill, had taken this as a 
plain substantive proposition, as if the 
only question for discussion were the fact 
that the money hitherto voted for May- 
nooth had been proved to be insufficient, 
and that several thousands more per 
annum should be added to that institu- 
tion to increase its efficiency. He wished 
that hon. Members would dismiss from their 
minds the arithmetical view of the case, 
and would regard this not as an absolute 
but as a relative question, and consider 
the results likely to arise from it. In 
politics, as well as in physics, there were 
consequences at which they might arrive 
with almost the same degree of certainty. 
From Catholic Emancipation, the conse- 
quence of relaxations—relaxations called 
for imperatively by humanity and justice, 
every debate and measure connected with 
Treland tended to the same end. It was 
not the person most deeply engaged in 
the battle that could give the best account 
of the disposition of the field, or form the 
most accurate judgment as to its result ; 
but the person who beheld from afar each 
evolution during the eventful day. The 
comparison held good in politics; and in- 
telligent and contemplative spectators of 
Parliamentary proceedings since 1828 
were able to form a better judgment as to 
the issue of the protracted struggle than 
those who were engaged in the affray. 
That struggle was the existence of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland; and the 
opinion of intelligent and thoughtful per- 
sons out of doors was against the siability 
of that establishment, not so much from 
the fierce attacks of assailants as fiom the 
irresoluteness and false position occupied 
by her friends. The frish Church Tem- 
poralities Act, the Municipal Corporation 
Bill, the Dissenters Chapels Bill, tended 
to the same end. He wished to pass no 
Opinion on these enactments. He took 
them as be found them, without praise or 
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blame, for he sake of argument. The come from? The hon. Member for Shef, 
House was called on to vote an increase field proposed an easy solution of this diff. 
to Maynooth, which was to be the har-| culty. He would have the money ab. 
binger of tranquillity to Ireland; by it | stracted from the revenues of the Estab. 
the attention, it was said, of the Roman | lished Church. But if, in 1837, Lord 
Catholic priest would be directed from | Stanley resisted the Municipal Corporation 


political dinners and monster-meetings to 
the contemplation of his duties. Were 
that the case, the right hon, Baronet 
would insure the gratitude of posterity, 
But he could not imagine that diminished 
ambition would walk hand in hand with 
increased education, or that in proportion 
as the mind became instructed and refined 
that it became more bounded in its aspira- 


tions; or that the ministers of that reli- | 


gion called by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvon (Mr. Sheil) “ the true, the immu- 
table, the eternal,’’ would from increased 
nstruction be the more induced to ac- 
quiesce in the existence of a Church whose 
teaching they considered erroneous. By 


the Bequests Act they obtained rank ; by | 


this measure they were to obtain power, 
for was not knowledge power? Wealth 


alone remained unconceded; that must | 
be granted. That proposition was laid | 


down by the noble Lord the Member for 
London, who denied that the pacification 


of Ireland would be complete without a 


stipend to the Catholic clergy. But 


| Bill, on the ground that it tended to the in. 
stability of the Protestant Church, were not 
Her Majesty’s Ministers still more bound 
| to resist an act of spoliation more offensive 
to the minds of Protestants than any 
purely secular question could possibly be? 
He (Mr. Gregory) had listened with great 
attention to the speech made by the late 
President of the Board of Trade—whom 
he did not want to charge with inconsis. 
tency, for great exigencies justified great 
changes, and the man who remained per. 
fectily unchanged was a subject more of 
wonder than of admiration—and that right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that the mea. 
sure was contrary to the prevailing senti- 
ments of the country. It was an im- 
portant admission that if the aggregate 
opinions of the country were faithfully 
represented in that House, this Bill would 
be thrown out. The right hon. Gentle- 
/man argued, and the argument was re- 
peated by the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Cowper), that there was no in- 
| consistency in the proposed grant, in- 
asmuch as the money was to be taken 


where was the money to come from? | 
Every little parish had protested against | from the Consolidated Fund; but this 
this grant, and every constituency called argument would involve him (Mr, Glad. 
on their Member to oppose it; and would | stone) in inextricable difficulties, for it 
the people of England consent to pay the would with equal force support the 
minister of a religion who would grant to claims of Anabaptists, Socinians, Mormon- 
the State no concession, and be bound by | ites, and all denominations of Dissenters, 
no tie, and who were to be seen ever on public support. And if the proposed 
aiding those who endeavoured to disjoin | grant were given on such grounds, how 
the two countries? The hon. Member for | could any such claim, if set up, be con 
Sheffield provided a solution for these dif- | sistently refused? Could such a claim 
‘culties by taking the sum required out of | be refused on the ground of principle? 
the Irish Church; and the people of Eng- | No; for principle had been swept away. 
land and Scotland, glad to escape them- | Could it be refused on the ground of 
selves, would leave the Irish Church to do , truth? No; for who was the arbiter of 


battle for herself, And here he (Mr, 
Gregory) might be allowed, parentheti- 
cally, to remark with what amusing gra- 
vity an hon. Member said the Roman 
Catholic priesthood would refuse any such 
payment. He had no doubt that if the 
offer were seriously made, the nolz episco- 
pari would soon, by an easy transposition, 
become the volumus episcopari of the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood. The endow- 
ment of that priesthood must, as a neces- 
sary consequence, follow the present mea- 
sure. And where then was the money to 


what wastrue? [Cheers from the Oppo- 

sition Benches.] Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
|cheered that sentiment. Did they recdl- 
‘lect that he was arguing on their own 
hypothesis? The Reformation had given 
|a’ standard of truth; but the House of 
| Commons had swept away that standard. 
'He thought the House should be now 
| informed whether this measure was 10 
| Stand alone, or to be the prelude to some 

thing else; and if were to be the prelude 

of something else, and that that something 
| should include the payment of the Roma 
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Catholic priesthood, the House should 
know whether that payment was to be 
provided at the expense of the Established 
Charch of Ireland. The organ of the 
Roman Catholic party in Ireland said this 
measure was extorted by agitation, and 
that so long as the Established Church 
remained, there would be no cessation of 
that agitation. That was a reason why 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ward) should 
pause before he called upon the House to 
apply the revenues of the Established 
Church to Roman Catholic purposes. He 
(Mr. Gregory) was aware that it was 
useless to address Gentlemen opposite 
with arguments founded on the rights of 
the Established Church and the justice of 
her claims, He was perfectly sure that 
arguments of that sort would have no 
weight with them. They were influenced 
by arguments derived from political con- 
siderations alone. Hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite should then consider that hitherto 
the Protestants of Ireland were kept from 
the agitation for Repeal solely by their 
veneration for the Established Church, 
which they believed would be swept away 
ifthey consented to that measure. He 
would read, in support of this opinion, an 
extract from a contemporary Conservative 
writer, who, with reference to this matter, 
observes :— 


“Mark the local consequences of the dis- 
tinction of the Protestant Establishment. By its 
abolition you would unfix a vast amount of 
that most dangerous and explosive of all po- 
litieal elements — mind. Those only who 
know the true state of Ireland can be aware 
of the number of minds quietly muzzled by 
the Protestant Establishment ; three-fourths of 
the intellect and acquirements of Trinity Col- 
lege, with all its auxiliary classes, are com- 
pletely unprejudiced, merely in consequence 
ofthe Church Establishment. The mind of 
Ireland has never yet fairly influenced the 
brute force of the country. All the movements 
hitherto against England have, for the most 
part, been directed by mere agitators, What 
the masses of Iveland require, to enable them 
to rock the British power to its very basis, is 
a welletrained corps of noble, gallant, and 
ambitious minds, filled with exalted ideas, 
gathered from a generous view of things, and 
disciplined by intellectual pursuits, by philo- 
sophical studies, and by scientific habits. And 
there could be counted dozens of men of that 

. Samp who are at this moment imperialized 
by the force and power of the Church Esta- 
blishment alone.” 


He (Mr, 


| Gregory) would oppose the 
Motion before dhe Hicase, ” 
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Mr. Macaulay: Sir, I have no intention 
of following the hon. Gentleman who last 
sat down into g discussion on an Amends 
ment which has not been moved. When 
my hen. Friend the Member for Sheffield 
shall think it expedient to propose to us a 
Motion upon the subject which he has re« 
peatedly introduecd to the notice of the 
House, I may, perhaps, request your indul- 
gence while I offer a few remarks on the 
question. At present it is sufficient that I 
should explain why I think it my duty to 
vote for the second reading of this Bill, 
which I think I cannot do better than by 
passing in review, as rapidly as I can, the 
principal objections which have been made 
in this House, and out of the House, to 
the measure now before us. It seems to 
me, Sir, that these objections, or at least by 
far the greater part of them, may be readily 
arranged under three heads. There is, in 
the first place, a large class of persons who, 
it seems, do not object to the grant to 
Maynooth already made ; but object to the 
proposed increase of the existing grant. 
There is, again, a large and respectable 
body of persons who object to any grant 
whatever—to the old grant as well as to 
the increase for religious purposes. They 
conceive that they are not justified, either 
as private individuals or as Members of a 
State, in contributing to the propagation of 
what they deem to be error. There are 
others who take a still wider ground—those 
who say that, without inquiry whether the 
Catholic Church teaches truth or error, they 
on either supposition object to any and 
every endowment for its clergy, or the 
principle of opposing all State endowments. 
They are advocates of the voluntary sys- 
tem; and if consistent to the opinions they 
profess, they ought equally to disapprove of 
the maintenance by the State of the endow- 
ments of the Established Church of Ireland 
as well as the grant to the Presbyterian 
clergy. Now, as to the first of these 
parties, I must confess I am exceedingly 
surprised that there should be found in this 
country any person not objecting to the 
old grant, who yet takes the very fallacious 
and untenable ground of objecting to its 
increase. I am forced, however, to be- 
lieve that there are many such persons. 
When I remember how quietly this grant 
has passed in former years, and with what 
violent excitement the proposed increase 
is opposed; what small minorities have 
voted against this grant in former years, and 
how large a body of persons come down to 
vote against theincrease, I must think there 

2 
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is a very considerable number of persons 
who, if the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government had merely proposed the 
original vote of 9,000/. would have voted 
for it without the smallest scruple, and yet 
whose minds are greatly troubled by his 
proposal. I cannot but wonder that it 
should be so, for this is a question which 1 
cannot conceive that any human ingenuity 
can convert into one of principle. Of all 
the strange contrarieties which ever en- 
tered into the human mind, this is the 
strangest, for the question is purely and 
solely one between 9,000/. and 26,0001. a 
year. [‘* No, No.”] I cannot tell how hon. 
Gentlemen opposite understand the objec- 
tion I am considering, but thus it appears 
tome. I am speaking not of those who 
object to any grant to Maynooth; I am 
speaking of those who say that if a vote of 
9,000/. had been proposed, as last year, 
they would have voted for it, and yet who 
do object to the increase to which we are 
asked to consent. I understand the advocate 
of the voluntary system, who says, “ Whe- 
ther the Roman Catholic Church teaches 
truth or error, I on principle will grant it no 
support.” I understand the zealous Pro- 
testant, who says, “‘ On account of the errors 
of the Roman Catholic Church, I think it 
wrong to give her clergy any support from 
the public purse, and, therefore, | refuse 
my consent;” and I understand the Protest- 
ant, equally zealous, but in my opinion more 
enlightened, who says, “In spite of the 
errors of the Roman Catholic Church, I do 
think myself at liberty to grant some aid.” 
But I cannot understand the man who ad- 
mits the propriety of the former grant, and 
resists the increase; who says, “In spite 
of the errors of the Roman Catholic Church, 
I am at liberty to grant her aid ; but on ac- 
countof her errors that aid shall bea pittance 
it is disgraceful for me to give, and her to 
receive ; her rites are so superstitious that I 
will give her a squalid, dilapidated chapel 
wherein to perform them; her doctrines 
are so absurd, that I will find a professor to 
teach them, to whom | will give wages I 
would not offer to my groom.” I cannot 
understand those Gentlemen who say they 
have no objection to a Catholic establish. 
ment, provided it be shabby ; they have no 
objection to support those persons who are 
to teach the doctrines of religion, and ad- 
minister the sacraments to the next gene- 
ration of the Irish people, provided only 
those persons shall cost something less than 
the pay of acommon infantry soldier ; they 
have no objection to board them, provided 
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only the allowance for their board be maje 
so scanty that they are compelled, as we 
have been told, to break up their studies 
before the proper time, merely for want of 
provisions ; they have no objections. to 
lodge them, if only they are packed like 
pigs in a sty, exposed to wind and rain, Is 
it possible to conceive anything more frivoe 
lous or absurd? Can any principle of ac- 
tion be elearer or better founded than this— 
whatever it is lawful to do, you ought to 
do it well? Can anything be more eyi- 
dent than that, if it be right to keep up a 
college, it is right to keep it up respect. 
ably? Whatever this institution be, 
whether good or bad, it is clearly an im. 
portant institution ; it is established to 
form the opinions and moral character of 
those who are themselves to form the 
moral character of a nation. It may be 
right to withhold patronage from it alto. 
gether ; that is a very grave question ; but 
what I say is, if you do give patron. 
age at all, it should be patronage worthy 
of the greatness of the object and the dig. 
nity of the donor. It is with a peculiarly 
bad grace, I must say, that the Member 
for the University to which I have the 
honour to belong—a Gentieinan who never 
voted, or thought it necessary on any 
occasion whatever, to oppose the grant of 
9,000/.—now opposes strenuously the grant 
of 26,000/.: I say, that objections of that 
sort come with a very bad grace from one 
who is the Representative of an English 
University. When I consider with what 
magnificence religion and science are en- 
dowed in our Universities; when I call 
to mind their long streets of palaces, their 
venerable cloisters, their trim gardens— 

their chapels with organs, altar - pieces, 

and stained windows; when I remember 
their schools, libraries, museums, and gal- 

leries of art; when I remember, too, all 

the solid comforts provided in those places 

both for instructors and pupils, the stately 

dwellings of the principals, the commo- 

dious apartments of the fellows and scho- 

lars; when I remember that the very 

sizars and servitors are lodged far better 

than you propose to lodge those priests 

who are to teach the whole people of Ire- 

land ; when I think of the halls, the com- 

mon-rooms, the bowling-greens, even the 

stabling of Oxford and Cambridge — the 

display of old plate on the tables, the good . 
cheer of the kitchen, the oceans of exeel- 

lent ale in the buttery, and when I remem- 

ber from whom all this splendour and plenty 

are derived; when I remember the f 
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of Edward III. and Henry VI., of Mar- 

retof Anjou and Margaret of Richmond, 
of William of Wykeham, of Archbishop 
Chicheley and Cardinal Wolsey ; when I 
remember what we have taken from the 
Roman Catholic religion—King’s College, 
New College, my own Trinity College, 
and Christ’s Church—and when I look at 
the miserable Do-the-boys-Hall we have 
iven them in return—I ask myself if we, 
and if the Protestant religion, are not dis- 
graced by the comparison? If the advo- 
cates of this opinion have convinced them- 
selves that there is a clear distinction of 
principle between 9,000/. and 26,000/.—if 
they can show us it is a question of prin- 
ciple—if some of them would rise and do 
that —I, for one, shall be ready to give 
way. I believe I may safely defy any of 
them; and I must remain unconverted by 
them. There are some who say that a 
contract was made at the time of the Union 
with the Irish Parliament; and this, it is 
suggested, binds us to the maintenance, 
but not to the increase of the grant. Now, 
I must freely say, with those petitioners 
who have laid so much paper and parch- 
ment on your Table, that I do not admit 
the existence of this contract. Even if 
there be any contract with the old Irish 
Parliament and people, still this would not 
absolve us from the business of legislating 
for this College. If the measure of endow- 
ment be in itself pernicious, we have a 
right to deal with the grant on the ground 
of its own merits. [ do not think there is 
likely to be much dispute between Gentle- 
men in this House on that head. I con- 
ceive I am as much at liberty to deal with 
this as with any other subject concerning 
Ireland—to vote for the abolition or reduc- 
tion of the grant, as I should be to vote 
on a grant for the artillery or the marines. 
Suppose you admit a contract ; that will 
not get you out of the difficulty. How 
would that prove the radical difference 
between 9,000/. and 26,000/.? Construe 
it as you would, you would not be able to 
establish the distinction you aim at. What 
is the contract? Are you bound to do for 
Maynooth what the Irish Parliament did 
for it? Or are vou bound to maintain it 
efficiently and respectably? If you are 
only bound to do for it what the Irish 
Parliament did, 9,0001. is too much; but 
if you are bound to maintain it efficiently 
and respectably, then I defy any person to 
argue that the 26,000/. now proposed is 
too much. I say, therefore, it seems to 
Me Impossible that any such distinction as 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite suppose can be 
established. If the grant of 26,000/. be 
innocent, vote it; but I think it cannot be 
contended that if 26,000/. would be wrong, 
because it is contrary to our moral obliga- 
tions to encourage error, a grant of 9,0001. 
would not be wrong also. 1 come now to 
an objection which I should be sorry to 
treat lightly—I mean, the religious objec- 
tion. That is, simply stated, ‘‘ The Church 
of Rome teaches error; and you are not 
justified, either as individuals or a State, 
in contributing to its propagation.” I 
must say, I cannot admit the soundness of 
that proposition: I think it wholly impos- 
sible to deny that there are occasions on 
which the State is bound to contribute 
from its resources to objects, on the pro- 
motion of which the propagation of some 
amount of error may be consequent. Let 
me be clearly understood. It is undoubt- 
edly a very plausible proposition, that you 
ought always to do your best to spread 
truth, and never to propagate error ; but if 
the constitution of the human mind and the 
state of the world be such that it is impos- 
sible, on any large and extensive scale, to pro- 
pagate truth at all without some intermix- 
ture of error ; if no machinery has yet been 
devised by which error could be absolutely 
excluded ; if even those rays of moral light 
which come down to us from on high, 
pure and perfect as they are in themselves, 
necessarily become in some degree re- 
fracted, distorted, and obscure, when they 
enter that dark and gross atmosphere in 
which we breathe—-what then? I pre- 
sume that no Christian, no Protestant 
Christian, will deny that if it be possible 
to propagate pure truth, it must be by 
the circulation of the Scriptures; and yet, 
when that is tried—when you circulate 
the Scriptures, what difficulties are expe- 
rienced !_ I remember being in the East, 
where a translation into the Oriental lan- 
guages was proceeding with great vigour, 
munificently assisted by societies in this 
country, assiduously attended by men 
whose object was to enlighten the natives 
of India. The translation was very well 
executed, but every skilful Orientalist 
knew that there were errors in it; and 
every one must acknowledge how impos- 
sible it would be to take any particular 
version of Sacred Truth and say, human 
infirmity has left no error here—human 
transcribers are to be detected in no fault. 
If that be the case even with the Scrip- 
tures themselves, how much more will it 
be the case with the institutes of men !— 
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how much more with all the machinery 
they employ with schools and books; for 
you may send forth teachers and circulate 
tracts, but neither the one nor the other 
are inspired. Are your teachers infallible, 
are your tracts perfect ? Look at your own 
Church! Many persons advocate an addi- 
tion to the means of religious instruction 
already existing in this country ; will they 
say that the Church teaches truth without 
admixture of error? Does both the Church 
of England and the Church of Scotland 
teach truth without any admixture of 
error? or that, though the same in prin- 
ciple, their doctrines and government do 
in many respects differ. Then, when you 
endow and protect both these institutions, 
must you not in one case or the other be 
disseminating a certain amount of error? 
Go into either of them which is perfect ? 
Take the Church of Scotland before the 
late unhappy separation. Will anybody 
say that there was not a large amount of 
error within its communion? There were, 
at one time, Dr. Robertson and Dr. Ers- 
kine preaching under the same roof, one in 
the morning, the other in the afternoon, 
upon two different systems of doctrine; so 
different that the admirers of the one 
thought those of the other fanatics, while 
they in their turn regarded the former as 
Arians, Again, is the Church of England 
one in which no error is to be found? Is 
not the whole country convulsed with the 
different doctrines which are taught by its 
ministers? My hon. Friend the Member 
for Oxford wants Church extension ; he 
demands a large addition to the Establish- 
ment; is it because he thinks no error is 
taught within the Church? Is it not abso- 
lutely certain, that whether those who 
are called Tractarians or the Evangelical 
party be in the right, some people get into 
the pulpits who are very much in the 
wrong? My hon. Friend himself will say 
that one or other of these propagates 
opinions which he holds to be erroneous. 
It is quite clear, then, that in the Church 
of England a great deal of error is taught ; 
and if we were to vote one or two millions 
to increase the endowments of the Church 
of England, a great proportion must go to 
the propagation of error. What is the re- 
sult? My hon. Friend defends his plan of 
Church extension. The missionary at Se- 
rampore defends his translation of the 
Scriptures, many copies of which he gives 
away among the native population. But 
do we propagate error for the sake of pro- 
pagating error? Far from it. But some 





alloy must necessarily be mixed with the 
truth. It is the effect of human infirmity, 
Therefore the principle which we follow is 
this: where truth is of such importance 
and value that it is in the highest degree 
desirable it should be known, we will not 
refrain from circulating it in spite of an 
alloy of error in it by any means in our 
power. We think it better, in the first 
place, that the people should be taught 
some portion of truth than not be taught at 
all; and, secondly, we do not stand in the 
way of those who would teach more truth, 
It is much better that the people of Ireland 
should be Roman Catholics than have no 
religion at all. The argument that we 
might as well contribute to teach the 
people the worship of Juggernaut and 
Kalee, is of no force, It is not logically 
necessary that we should go to the extreme 
of supporting Juggernaut and Kalee. That 
which is good and valuable in the Roman 
Catholic religion is so much out of propor. 
tion to that which has nothing at all good 
and valuable, that it is infinitely better 
that the Irish peasantry should live and die 
Roman Catholics, than indulge their pas. 
sions without any religions restraints, bear 
the calamities of life without the consola- 
tions of religion, and die at last without 
religious hope. In the course, therefore, 
which it is now proposed to pursue, we 
are, I conceive, conducing to their instruc: 
tion and advantage. Then the question is, 
Do I stand in the way of anything better? 
Do I offer an obstacle to the advancement 
of pure religion ? Will that he impeded by 
giving better instruction to those who are 
to teach the people? If there is any Gen- 
tleman in this House who, after the expe- 
rience of generations, believes that by 
withholding this grant to Maynooth Col- 
lege he gives an impulse whereby to bear 
down the Roman Catholic religion, I think 
he ought on that ground to vote against 
the grant; but I find it difficult to ima- 
gine, after the experience we have had, 
that any Gentleman ca. seriously be of 
that opinion. These, then, are the consi- 
derations that satisfy my mind. I do not 
aim at propagating error. To do so is not 
only wrong, but diabolical ; but I say that 
it is of the greatest importance that Chris 
tianity, even in a form which [ think 
greatly tainted with error, should prevail 
in Ireland, and have influence on the 
peasantry ; and seeing not the slightest pr 
bability that it would have that influence 
except in the form of Roman Catholicism, 
I think we are at liberty to confer this 
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boon in spite of the error which I believe 
to be mixed up with the Roman Catholic 
religion. Nay, I think we are bound to 
provide competent instruction for those 
who are to teach that religion. Then as 
tothe objection founded on the voluntary 
principle. I admit that there is great 
force in that objection ; but I say, even if 
we were to admit the general argument to 
be in favour of the voluntary principle, 
that this case forms an exception. Is there 
any case like it? Here you see Ireland 
with a population of some eight millions, 
and with an Established Church the mem- 
bers of which amount only to about 
800,000, richly endowed. 1 recollect that 
it was stated in the debates of 1833, that 
among the twelve prelates retained there 
was divided the sum of 70,000/. There is 
an archbishop with 10,000/., and there are 
bishops with large emoluments, You 
have, at the same time, the Protestant 
Dissenters in the north of Ireland receiv- 
ing in another form an endowment from 
the State; and then you have four-fifths 
of the population—the poorest of all— 
those who stand the most in need of as- 
sistance from the State (if any have a 
right to it), and who are the very people 
for whom these endowments were intended 
by the donors, receiving no aid from the 
Government in the way of payment of 
their spiritual teachers. Even if you deny 
the validity of endowments generally, can 
you say that this is not a case which stands 
by itself ? and can you apply to it, even if 
you are opposed to State endowments ge- 
nerally, an argument founded on such an 
objection? I was quite astonished to hear 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury tell us 
that, if we made this grant, it would be 
utterly impossible for us to resist the 
claim of the Wesleyan Methodists and 
other Dissenters. Are the cases analogous ? 
Is there the slightest resemblance between 
them? There are 16,000,000 of people in 
England. Show me that the Wesleyan 
Methodists number 13,000,000 ; that there 
1s an Established Church here with 
1,500,000 only of persons belonging to it ; 
that the other Dissenters are receiving a 
Regium Donum—add to this that large 
endowments bequeathed to John Wesley 
and his followers have been taken away 
by Parliament and given to the Church, 
and that the Wesleyan Methodists ask for 
26,000. a year to educate their. clergy. 
Give me that case, and I will be prepared 
to take it into consideration. But you will 

ig me no such case either from Eng- 
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land or the whole world. It is impossible 
to give it anywhere but Ireland. How 
could it be? It could not be in England ; 
it could not be in France; nor in Prussia. 
It could jbe only in a country in one parti- 
cular situation ; and what I am going to 
mention is a consideration which reconciles 
me much to laying on the nation this 
burden. It could be only in the case of a 
weak country connected with a more 
powerful country which had abused its 
power, and enabled the minority to 
triumph over the majority. Never but in 
Ireland, and under the circumstances I 
have mentioned, did such a case exist; 
and while these great endowments exist, 
and are appropriated in a different way 
from their original intentions, I do not 
conceive that it is open to me, however 
stropg my general feeling might be on the 
voluntary principle, to meet the Irish, who 
ask for 17,000/. more for the education of 
their priests, and say to them, I am on 
principle opposed to such agrant. Where 
the grant is to come from remains for an 
after discussion ; the question now is whe- 
ther it shall be made or not. It appears, 
therefore, perfectly clear to me, in the first 
place, that if we have no scruple about 
granting 9,000/., we can have no con- 
scientious scruple about granting 26,0001. 
In the second place, it seems to me to be 
impossible to maintain to the full extent 
that we ought never to contribute to pro- 
pagate error, without making it impossible 
for the State or individuals to make exer 
tions to propagate truth ; and. lastly, it ap- 
pears to me that the particular circumstances 
in which the Catholic population of Ireland 
is placed in reference to the Established 
Church of that country, do, even supposing 
the voluntary principle to be generally the 
sounder principle, take the case of Ireland 
out of the operation of that sound prin- 
ciple, and constitute it an exception. They 
make it one of a morbid character, and as 
it were a lusus nature. Under such cir- 
cumstances, I feel convinced that if we 
were to oppose this grant from any notion of 
asserting the principles of religious equality, 
we should only be giving a victory not to the 
friends of religious liberty, but to those who 
are the most opposed to religious liberty. 
These are the chief observations which I 
have to offer with respect to the measure 
itself ; but another class of considerations 
has been forced upon our notice. We were 
called on, upon the first night of this de- 
bate, to oppose this measure, whatever its 
merits might be, because it was brought 
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forward by men who could not justly or 
honourably bring it forward. A similar 
argument has been repeated to-night ; and 
I conceive, that on this occasion we may, 
and ought not from party spirit or vindic- 
tive feeling, but from a just regard for the 
public interest, and for the character of 
public men, to go into some of the cir- 
cumstances connected with this matter. 
Undoubtedly it is of the highest importance 
that we should pass good laws, but it is 
also of the highest importance that public 
men should have some great fixed prin- 
ciples, and that they should be guided by 
those fixed principles in office and in op- 
position. It is most important that it 
should not appear to the world that a mere 
change of situation produces a complete 
change of opinion. { think I need not 
attempt to prove that a particular measure 
may be exceedingly good, and may yet, 
when viewed in connexion with the former 
conduct and opinions of those who bring 
it forward, be lowered in public estima- 
tion. When such is the case, our course | Melbourne Government was the No Popery 
is clear. We ought to distinguish be- | cry: This was admitted by the hon. Mem- 
! 
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place. The instruments are flung asideu 
the ladder by which he climbed is kicked 
down, This is not a solitary instance, and 
I am forced to say that this sort of conduct 
is pursued by the right hon. Baronet on 
something like a system. I shall not at. 
tempt to go over the events of years ago, 
[ shall say nothing more of 1827 and 1899 
than this—that one such change is quite 
enough for one man. Again the right hon, 
Baronet was in opposition, and again he 
and those with whom he acted returned to 
their old tactics. 1 will not go through 
the history of all those manceuvres by 
which the Whig Government was over- 
thrown; I will only ask this question, 
whether there be one single class of men 
which rallied round the right hon. Baronet 
at that time which does not now declare 
bitterly against him? One part of this 
subject I will leave to the managementof the 
landed Gentlemen, and I shall confine myself 
tothe matter before us. I defy any man to 
deny that the cry which most injured the 





tween the measure and its authors. The | ber for Northamptonshire (Mr. O’Brien). 
measure we are bound, on account of its | [s there a single person in this House who 
intrinsic merits, to support; while with | believes that, if four years ago my noble 
regard to its authors it may be our duty to; Friend (Lord J. Russell) had brought in 
speak of their conduct in terms of censure. | this Bill, it would not have been opposed 
In such terms of censure [ feel it my duty |} by the whole party then in opposition? 
to speak of the conduct of Her Majesty’s | Indeed, four years ago we were discussing 
present advisers. I have no feeling of | a very different bill. At that time the 
personal hostility ; and I trust that the po- | party in opposition brought in a Bill which, 
litieal hostility I shall avow by no means ; though under another name, was. neither 
precludes me from admitting that the! more nor less than a Bill to disfranchise the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- people of Ireland by tens of thousands. 
vernment is a man of considerable capa- | They brought it in and pressed it on, me 
bilities as a legislator: he possesses great | presenting it to be necessary for the good 
talents for debate, for the management of | government of Ireland; and all their fol. 
this House, and for the transaction of | lowers declared that it was necessary it 
official business. He has great knowledge, | should pass in order to purge the House of 


and I doubt not is actuated by a sincere 
desire to promote the interests of the 
country ; but it is impossible for me with 
truth to deny that there is too much ground 
for the reproaches of those who having, 
in spite of bitter experience, a second time 
trusted him and raised him to power, nave 
found themselves a second time deluded. It 
is impossible for me not to say that it has 
been too much the habit of the right hon. 


Baronet to make use of, when in opposition | 


(as he has done in reference to the present 
question), passions with which he has not 


the slightest sympathy, and_ prejudices | 


which he regards with profound contempt. 
As soon as he reaches power, a change—a 
salutary change for the country—takes 


| Commons of the minions of Popery. It 

was argued, on the other hand, that that 
| Bill would destroy the Irish constituency, 
| and the right hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
| since shown by their conduct that. they 
| knew it would have that effect. We 
pleaded for delay—we asked the party m 
opposition to wait till we instituted in 
| quiries as to the effect of the measure—we 
' called on them to wait at least till the next 
Session. No notice was taken of our ap 
peals; the Irish Registration Bill was 
stated to be of the utmost urgency, and it 
was pressed on the House. At length # 
| change took place—a change from oppose 
‘tion to power. The right hon. Baronets 
| instruments were needed no more. The 
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right hon. Baronet has been in power for 
four years, and hes had a Parliament which 
would have passed the Irish Registration 
Bill, Where is the Irish Registration Bill ? 
Flung away, positively pronounced by its 
authors to be so oppressive and destructive of 


therepresentative system that no Minister of | 
the Crown could venture to propose it. That | 


Bill having been thrown away, what has 


been substituted for it? Why, the present | 


Bill for the endowment of Maynooth Col- 
lege. Did ever person witness such leger- 
demain? You offer to the eager, honest, 
hotheaded Protestant, a Bill to take pri- 
vileges away from the Roman Catholics of 
Jreland, if he will only assist you to power. 
He lends you his aid ; and then, when you 
are in power, you turn round on him and 
give him a Bill for the religious endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic College in 
Ireland. Is it strange that such proceed- 
ings as these should excite indignation ? 
Can we wonder at the clamour which has 
been raised in the country, or be surprised 
at the petitions which have been showered, 
thick as a snow-storm, on the Table of the 
House? Is it possible that the people out 


of doors should not feel indignation at see- 
ing that the very parties who, when we 
were in office, voted against the Maynooth 
grant, are now being whipped into the 


House in order to vote for an increased 
Maynooth grant? The natural conse- 
quences follow. Can you wonder that all 
those fierce spirits whom you have taught 
to harass us, now turn round and begin to 
worry you?) The Orangeman raises his 
howl, and Exeter-hall sets up its bray, and 
Mr. M‘Neile is horror-stricken to think that 
a still larger grant is intended for “ the 
priests of Baal” at the table of “ Jezebel ;” 
and your Protestant operatives of Dublin 
call for the impeachment of the Minister in 
exceedingly bad English. But what did you 
expect? Did you think, when you called up 
for your own purposes the devil of religious 
anmosities, that you could lay him as easily 
as you raised him? Did you think, when, 
Session after Session, you went on attack- 
ing those whom you knew to be in the 
right, and flattering the prejudices of those 
whom you knew to be in the wrong, that 
the day of reckoning would never come? 
That day has come; and now, on that 
day, you are doing penance for the disin- 
genuousness of years. If it be not so, 
clear your fame as public men, manfully 
before this House and this country. Show 
Us some clear principle, with respect to 


Irish affairs, which has guided you, both 
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in office and in opposition. Show us how; 
if you are honest in 1845, you could have 
been honest in 1841. Explain to us why, 
after having, when out of place, goaded 
Ireland into madness, in order to ingratiate 
yourselves with England, you are now 
throwing England into a flame in order to 
ingratiate yourselves with Ireland. Let 
us hear some argument that, as Ministers, 
you are entitled to support, which shal] 
not equally show that you were the most 
factious and unprincipled Opposition this 
country ever saw. Sir, these are my opin- 
ions respecting the conduct of the Ministry ; 
but am I, therefore, to take the counsel of 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. 
Disraeli), and vote against this Bill? Not 
so. I believe the fate of the Bill, and the 
fate of the Ministry, to be in our hands ; 
but I believe the spectacle of inconsistency 
which is exhibited on that Bench will do 
mischief enough. That mischief will not 
be lessened, but infinitely increased, if an 
answering display of inconsistency be made 
on this side of the House. Admit that 
the circumstance of this Bill being brought 
in by Tories or Conservatives, whichever 
they term themselves, may of itself produce 
evils, they would be doubled, if it were 
rejected by means of the Whigs. It seems 
to me, that then we should have nothing 
before us but one vast shipwreck of all the 
public character in the kingdom. And, 
therefore it is, that though at the cost of 
sacrifices which it is not agreeable to any 
man to make, and restraining many feel- 
ings that I own stir strongly within me, I 
have determined to give to this Bill through 
all its stages my most steady support. To 
this Bill, and to every Bill emanating from 
the Government, which shall appear to 
me calculated to make Great Britain and 
Ireland one united kingdom, | will give 
my support, regardless of obloguy—regard- 
less of the risk which I know I run, of 
losing my seat in Parliament. Obloquy 
so earned, I shall readily meet. As to my 
seat in Parliament I will never hold it by 
an ignominious tenure; and I am sure, 
that I can never lose it in a more honour- 
able cause. 

Mr. Shaw said, he felt all the inconve. 
nience and personal disadvantage of offer- 
ing himself to the attention of the House 
to answer the able and eloquent speech of 
the right hon, Gentleman who had just sat 
down ; but regarding rather the strength 
of the cause, which he earnestly felt, than 
the feebleness of the advocate, of which 
he was very conscious, he would not shrink 
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from the encounter. The observations 
contained in the latter part of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, he did not so 
far differ from as to consider himself bound 
to attempt a reply to them. Still it was 
with extreme regret that he was obliged 
upon a question of that importance relat- 
ing to Ireland, to separate himself from 
those political leaders with whom he had 
so long and cordially co-operated in 
public life. He had, however, only the 
alternative to do that, or to act against his 
own conscientious convictions; and he 
was therefore constrained to oppose that 
measure of Her Majesty’s Ministers. He 
had been in Ireland when a copy of the 
Bill moved by his right hon. Friend the 
First Minister of the Crown, and a report 
of his right hon. Friend’s speech on intro- 
ducing it, had arrived there ; and he never 
recollected an event which had caused 
such painful disappointment and deep 
depression amongst the Protestants of Ire- 
land. He was not alluding only to such 
bodies as those from which the petition 
emanated, which had been presented on 
Friday night by the hon Member for 
Knaresborough (Mr. Ferrand). He be- 
lieved there were many honest and respect- 
able men in the Association to which he 
alluded ; still he disapproved of their lan- 
guage and their conduct, and in no way 
professed to represent their sentiments ; but 
he spoke of calm, dispassionate, and rea- 
sonable men, many of whom had been the 
friends of the removal of the disabilities 
of the Roman Catholics, and all the habi- 
tual supporters of his right hon. Friend. 
They regarded the measure as—what in- 
deed it had been candidly admitted by his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Newark 
(Mr. Gladstone) and others, in that de- 
bate to be—the first endowment since the 
Reformation of a Roman Catholic Estab- 
lishment, in connexion with the State, as 
a clear indication that thenceforth Ireland 
was not to be treated as an integral por- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and as the 
heaviest blow that had as yet been struck 
by foe or friend against the Established 
Church in Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Macaulay) had challenged an 
opposition to the measure, on the ground 
either of a distinction in principle between 
the former grant to Maynooth, and the 
present endowment, or upon the religious 
ground of the difference between truth 
and error. He would endeavour to meet 
the right hon. Gentleman on both grounds. 
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He had always considered the compar. 
tively small and uncertain annual grant to 
the College of Maynooth as a very ques. 
tionable policy, and principally acquiesced 
in and let pass, because its discontinuance 
would have caused individual sufferip 
and pecuniary embarrassment to those 
whose main support it was. But surely 
such a chance grant, by way of benevo. 
lence as that, was in principle very dif. 
ferent from a permanent charge by Act of 
Parliament upon the Consolidated Fund 
of a large annual sum of money for sup. 
porting, as one of the cherished institu. 
tions of the country, a College for the sole 
and exclusive purpose of teaching the 
Roman Catholic religion. But he need 
not argue either that question, or the one 
of compact. The language of his right 
hon, Friend (Mr. Gladstone), which he 
had taken down at the time while his 
right hon. Friend was advocating the mea. 
sure, much better expressed what he would 
desire to say. His right hon. Friend's 
words were,— 


“ The measure is [in substance a new mee 
sure—the Government, in proposing it, has not 
only changed the basis of the grant, from an 
annual grant into sa permanent endowment by 
Act of Parliament, but, by placing the build. 
ings under the immediate care of the Govern. 
ment, thereby certainly established as close a 
relation as it was possible to establish between 
that institution and the State by any legisla 
tive measure.” 


In the observations he should make on 
the subject, he would avoid any approach 
to what could be properly called theologi- 
cal controversy—and, above all, he trusted 
he should not utter a word which could 
give offence to the feelings of any Gentle. 
man in that House, or any person outof it, 
who differed in religion from him. But, 
upon a question of such vast constitutional 
importance as the present—one so vitally 
affecting the best and highest interests of 
the public—he felt that every independent 
man had a right and was bound to speak 
his sentiments freely and fearlessly. To 
come then to the religious ground, he 
utterly repudiated the doctrine — the 
mawkish fallacy—as it appeared to him, 
of the hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Roe- 
buck), that in matters of religion States or 
Parliaments could make no distinction 
between truth and error; he did not, a 
had been put by the right hon, Gentleman 
(Mr. Macaulay) claim any yer! 
all human judgment must no doubt 
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fallible, and, whether States or individuals, 
they could only act upon what they believed 
to be truth or error— but upon that they 
were bound practically to act, else religion 
would be but an empty sound; and false 
philosophy, latitudinariasm, and infidelity 
must usurp its place in all the relations of 
public, social, and domestic life. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Roe- 
buck) professed contempt for arguments 
drawn from that source, he (Mr. Roebuck) 
said, they eluded the grasp of his under- 
standing. It might be so—it always had 
been with the worldly wise; and upon the 
highest authority they learned that it was 
not to *‘ the scribe, or the disputer of this 
world,” that these simple matters were 
made the plainest; but depend upon it, 
the common sense and religious feeling of 
the community had no difficulty in com- 
ptehending them. Was it for Englishmen 
at that day to deny that laws or constitu- 
tions could take distinctions in religion ? 
If so, why was it an essential condition of 
the reigning dynasty that the Sovereign of 
these realms must be a Protestant? Why 
was the Prostestant religion by law esta- 
blished in every portion of the United 
Kingdom? He had been truly grieved to 
hear his right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) 
make use of the expression ‘‘ that unde- 
fined thing indicated by the term Protest- 
antism.” True—lamentably true, it was 
that recently some of those whom they 
considered should have been the foremost 
to defend it, had disowned and tried to 
depreciate the term. He would attempt 
no nice or logical definition of it, with so 
subtle a casuist as his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone); but he thanked God 
that the name of Protestant was still intel- 
ligible in its plain and natural sense to the 
understandings, and dear to the hearts of 
the people of England; and sure he was, 
that if the day should arrive, when from 
any cause, be it the Romanism of their 
ecclesiastics, or the want of fixed princi- 
ples in their political rulers—the feelings 
and affections of the people should be so 
estranged from the Church, and their con- 
fidence so shaken in all Governments, that 
they should forget the true meaning and 
forsake the cause of Protestantism; then 
did he believe in his soul, that their days, 
a8 @great nation, would be numbered, and 
the glory of England have departed for 
ever. He held the true principle, the most 
Consistent with sound Christianity, and 

free spirit of the British constitution 
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to be, that you should not, for conscience 
sake, persecute what you believe to be 
error; but that, on the other hand, you 
should not encourage it. Upon that 
principle he should not have objected to 
any relaxation of the Mortmain Acts for 
the purpose of permitting a sufficient en. 
dowment by such individuals, Roman Ca- 
tholics or others, who might think right 
to make it for a Roman Catholic college ; 
and that was what had really been done 
by the Irish Parliament in 1795. But he 
thought to establish the College of May- 
nooth as one of the institutions of that 
essentially Protestant nation, was a na 

tional inconsistency —indeed he might say, 
a national sin. Reference had been made 
to the analogy of landlords and their ten- 
ants; he considered the same principle ap- 
plicable to them, and that a landed pro- 
prietor should give to his Roman Catholic 
tenantry every facility for the free exercise 
of their religion; but that he should not en- 
courage, by grant or gift, what they knew 
he considered erroneous So, in the case of 
individuals, he would take as a simple 
illustration of his meaning the feeling that 
should subsist between two friends who 
were of different religious persuasions ; 
for example, he wouid say, his hon. Friend 
opposite the Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don) who had spoken that 
night, and himself—his hon. Friend dif- 
fered from him as well in politics as in 
religion, still he could feel respect for the 
motives which influenced his hon. Friend 
in his public life; he could appreciate his 
private and domestic virtues; he knew 
no man in whose hands he would more 
willingly place his honour or his life; he 
would not deprive him of a single civil 
right to which he himself (Mr. Shaw) was 
entitled. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Gladstone) had said, ‘‘ Act by the Roman 
Catholic as you would have the Roman 
Catholic act by you.” He (Mr. Shaw) 
would do so. Differing as he and his 
hon. Friend (the O’Conor Don) did in 
religion, both must necessarily believe the 
other to be in error; and he did not think 
they would be the better friends, or the 
more respect one another, if they either, 
or mutually, were to take active measures 
for teaching or encouraging the religion 
which they thought erroneous. On the 
contrary, in such a case he should con- 
sider his Friend, or expect his Friend to 
consider him, as the case might be, either 
insincere in his faith, or inconsistent in 
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his conduct. But the reverse of that prin- 
ciple was what was now acted upon in 
Ireland. The Established Religion was 
discouraged, while in the same proportion 
the antagonist religion of Rome was en- 
couraged. At the time that the incomes 
of their own clergy were so reduced from 
composition with the landlords, the trans- 
fer to them, the clergy, of the whole bur- 
den of the church rates, the increase of 
poor law and other local burdens, that 
the great majority of them found it im- 
possible to give an university education 
to their sons; and while they would most 
have desired to bring them up to the mi- 
nistry, were driven to seek for them the 
humblest situations consistent with the 
birth of a gentleman, they are now to see 
the clergy of the rival church, educated 
at the national expense. The same pre- 
ference was evinced on the su’ject of 
education of the lower orders. He was 
not about to enter then upon any discus- 
sion of the system of the National Board 
of Education in Ireland. The facts of 
the subject were sufficient for his present 
purpose ; and it was notoriously the fact, 
that the clergy of the Church in Ireland 
were, as a body, opposed to that system 
—that the vast majority of them were pre- 
vented by conscientious scruples—whe- 
ther hon, Gentlemen thought them right 
or wrong was not the question—they were, 
in fact, prevented from connecting their 
schools with the Board. They considered 
the Roman Catholic doctrine as to the 
exclusion of the Scriptures sanctioned, 
and the Protestant principle of their suffi- 
ciency and freedom, repudiated ; and they 
knew that virtually the 70,0002. a year 
granted by Parliament for the support of 
education in Ireland, or the great propor- 
tion of it, was expended on Roman Ca- 
tholic education. There was, moreover, 
another characteristic common to both 
measures to that then before the House 
and to the course of the Government on 
national education in Ireland — namely, 
they dealt with Ireland not as an essen- 
tial portion of the United Kingdom, but 
separately and differently, and that was 
the more remarkable in the case of 
the Established Church, which was iden. 
tical in both. The Government refused 
to grant to the Church in Ireland the 
very moderate request, that leaving the 
National Board in existence, they should 
have allowed the Irish branch of the 
Church to be united with the English, in 
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participation of the bounty of Parliament, 
for education in the principles ofthe 
Church; and respecting the scruples, or 
principles, or prejudices—call them what 
you will—of all the religious sects ‘in Tre. 
land dissenting from the Charch, they yt. 
terly disregarded those of the members of 
the Church Establishment ; and neat} 
20,000 schools, and above 100,000 scho. 
lars, under the superintendence of the 
clergy of the Established Church, wete 
left totally without public support, and 
an additional burden on the already over. 
taxed incomes of the clergy. Further, 
while a provision was to be made by that 
Bill for the building and repairs of the 
College of Maynooth, by a public board 
and at the public cost, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners were every day refusing 
applications for the building and repairs 
of the Churches of the Establishment, ftom 
the inadequacy of funds to comply with 
them. These things were not unobserved, 
and could not be unfelt. All persons in. 
quired what had been the motive, where 
the inducement to the Government for 
such a departure from sound principle, so 
great a violation of the religious feelings 
of the great Protestant community of the 
Empire—and that it was the latter had 
been admitted by his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Gladstone), and was attested by the 
almost unprecedented number of petitions 
that nightly crowded the Table of the 
House against it, while, he believed, none, 
or scarcely any, had been presented in its 
favour. There had, indeed, been one 
from the Unitarian Dissenters of Ireland, 
sent as a token of gratitude to his right 
hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel) for the Dis- 
senters Chapels Bill of last year. No- 
thing that could be called in answer to 
that inquiry had been attempted, unless 
it was, and he feared it was the nearest 
the truth, what had been quoted in deri- 
sion by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Glad- 
stone) from one of the last speeches of 
Mr. O’Conne!!, where, in his own pect 
liar and colloquial style, he had exclaim 
ed, “I thank you, agitation ; Conciliation 
Hail, I am obliged to you; Repeal, May- 
nooth ought to pray for you.” His right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) most for- 
give him for saying, that while he enter 
tained the most unfeigned respect for the 
perfect purity of his right hon. Friend's 
motives, yet, that having listened atten 
tively to his two speeches on the subject, 
it was to him utterly imcomprehen 
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wby his right hon. Friend had separated 
from his former Colleagues. But consi- 
dering his relation to them, bis right hon, 
Friend had made one very ominous re- 
mark in supporting the measure, namely, 
that he thought it chiefly ‘* important on 
account of the principle it involved.” He 
was of the same opinion. It had been 
fairly and boldly asserted at the other 
side of the House to what that principle 
would naturally lead. It had been but 
very faintly shadowed forth on the part of 
the Government where thsy intended it to 
end. They went too far, or not far 
enough. They would excite fears and 
distrust amongst the Protestants of Ire- 
land, which it would be very difficult to 
allay, and hopes amongst the Roman 
Catholics which he did not believe the 
Government meant to realize. He had 
observed with regret the arguments used 
in favour of the measure by a reference 
to our Colonies—that was a dangerous 
topic. There were few thinking-men, 
well acquainted with Ireland, without 
out distinction of politics or party, to 
whose mind it had not occurred, and never 
more than within the last few years, that 
Ireland had been treated more as a Colo- 
nial dependency than as an integral por- 
tion of the United Kingdom—too long 
had one party in that country been played 
against the other—had ‘* Divide et impera” 
been the Anglo-Irish motto—and though, 
theretofore, it had been the party of the 
Government against their opponents, he 
could not see that in principle the mat- 
ter was much mended by the present 
Government playing the party of their 
Opponents against their own, Alas! po- 
litical feuds, religious and personal animo- 
sities, had separated the interests and 
distracted the minds of Irishmen of all 
parties; they had not, however, so entirely 
blinded the more moderate and clear- 
sighted of both, but that they began to 
perceive the ill consequences of such a 
system. The national character had been 
Injured—an independent public spirit was 
well nigh extinguished from amongst them 
-~their unpolitical business — their mate- 
tial interests—their natural resources— 
their Poor Laws, for example—their local 
burdens, their public institutions were 
teally neglected, Their professions were 
lowered—their honour, and the public 
interests of Ireland sacrificed to consider- 
ations of imperial policy—their highest 
ofjces filled by straogers, unacquainted 





with the habits, the wants, or the feelings 
of the country. The office of Lord Lieu- 
tenant had ceased as a mere pageant to 
dazzle them—and they began to look upon 
upon the so-called Irish Government as 
a mockery—the Castle of Dublin as |ittle 
better than a registration court for the 
bebests of the Home Office at Whitehall. 
At such a crisis, if the Irish were to lose 
the pride of their nationality, and not gain 
the advantage of identification with British 
interests—if, while the masses of the Irish 
people were struggling for a separate Par- 
liament, the majority in wealth, education, 
and influence were made at the same time 
to tremble for their branch of the United 
Church—then let the British Government 
and the Imperial Legislature beware, lest 
they should find the Irish nation for the 
first time united—but united in a spirit of 
general discontent. For those reasons, 
and many others which time would not 
then admit that he should even touch upon 
—and he thanked the House for the kind- 
ness and attention with which they had 
listened to him so long—he would sup- 
port the Amendment of bis hon, Friend 
the Member for Newcastle (Mr. Colqu- 
houn), for the entire rejection of the 
Bill. 


Mr. Sidney Herbert hoped, after the 
two speeches which had just been ad- 
dressed to the House, it would not be 
thought presumptuous in him to endea- 
vour to offer a few observations not only in 
answer to some portions of the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh, in which he diverged from the 
question before the House, but also in an- 
swer to the speech of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just resumed 
his seat ; in which he had come to some con- 
clusions both with respect to the measures 
of the Government generally, and more 
particularly with respect to the provisions 
of the measure now before the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay) in a speech, 
like all his speeches, distinguished for its 
splendid eloquence and powerful argu- 
ment, had adduced many reasons, while he 
had passed over and rejected many other 
reasons, Which to his (Mr. S. Herbert’s) 
mind were very cogent ones for passing 
the measure before the House. He had 
proved to demonstration that in this ques- 
tion no principle was involved. Nothing 
could be more clear than the exposition 
which the right hon. Gentleman made of 
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a grant to a country having a certain es- 
tablished religion; and that if, for the last 
fifty years, you had annually expended a 
grant for the support of that religion, the 
mere arithmetical operation of multiply- 
ing that sum by three was no alteration of 
the principle whatever. Agreeing with 
the right hon. Gentleman that this was no 
new principle, he wished to know by what 
right he subsequently assumed that this 
Bill was a great violation of principle, and 
involved the character of the Government 
— if it were true, as he believed it to be—as 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh had stated 
it to be—that it was only carrying out an 
implied contract at the time of the Union. 
He did not assert that there existed any 
legal instrument constituting that con- 
tract. All he argued was, that this mea- 
sure originated in a Parliament of Ireland 
exclusively Protestant; that it was sug- 
gested by Mr. Burke, adopted by Mr. 
Pitt, and sanctioned by George III.; that 
it did become a condition, whether written 
or implied, upon the settlement of the 
Union taking place ; that, recognised by 
the Imperial Parliament, voted, modified, 
and increased by Mr. Perceval, it is still 
binding on those who would maintain 
that Union. If, then, this be no question 
of principle, he wished to know upon what 
ground it was that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Macaulay) arraigned Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for having deserted 
the principles they had before expressed 
upon this question. When he saw a mea- 
sure, of which the right hon. Gentleman 
himself approved, giving rise to so fierce 
an attack upon the motives of the Go- 
vernment bringing it forward, he could 
not help thinking that there was some 
under current which carried the right 
hon. Gentleman in that direction; some 
feeling of chagrin in his mind, probably 
at being outdone in well-doing by that 
Government whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man had so boldly charged with a dere- 
liction of principle for the course they had 
taken. If the right hon. Gentleman only 
took the trouble to look back, he would see 
that he had no ground to accuse the Mi- 
nisters of a dereliction of their duty. He 
would see that they had voted every year, 
when in Opposition, for the grant in ques- 
tion. From whom did the main opposition 
come? It came, not from the constitu- 
encies who had elected them as their Re- 
presentatives, but from the great Dissent- 
Ing interest. [‘« No, no.”] The right hon. 
Gentleman was very much mistaken if he 





believed that the change in opinion re. 
specting the eligibility of the Roman Cy. 
tholics to a better position than they had 
enjoyed was confined solely to himself 
On the contrary, the conduct of the pre. 
sent Government might contrast most fg. 
vourably with that Government to which 
the right hon. Gentleman belonged, which 
in the ten years it had governed had 
confined itself to small peddling spoliation 
of the Appropriation Clause. When they 
looked to the state in which they found 
the Roman Catholics placed by means of 
their legislation, they saw that of all their 
penal laws the one which had been most 
successful was also that which had been 
most injurious to the interests of those who 
enacted them ; that by destroying the old 
Catholic families they had deprived the 
people of Ireland of their natural leaders 
and protectors, and the result had been 
that they had thrown the Catholic popu- 
lation upon a body of men for leaders who 
had no direct stake in the country ; that 
there was no class of men with whom the 
Government could treat free from the pre- 
judices of the people ; and that those people 
were necessarily, for their temporal as well 
as their spiritual guidance, cast upon the 
priesthood of the country. If that was the 
case, and if it existed in no other country 
as it did in Ireland, he would ask them 
whether it was not the duty of the State 
to see that these teachers of the people 
should themselves receive a liberal and en« 
lightened education, through which alone 
they might reach the hearts of the people? 
Hon. Gentlemen had taken a course against 
this measure which he could not under- 
stand. The hon. Member for Newcastle had 
made what to his mind was the strongest 
speech that had been delivered in favour of 
the grant. All his arguments tended to 
show that it was to education they were 
to look for the improvement of the Irish 
people. All the instances he quoted in fa- 
vour of his views were from countries 
where they had libera!ly and munificently 
endowed Roman Catholic colleges. All 
the objection he made to the scheme was, 
that it did not go far enough. No 
Gentleman had proposed that the grant 
should be at once given up, and that the 
Roman Catholic students should, as for- 
merly, be forced to go, a spectacle to Eu- 
rope, and a disgrace to this country, t0 
seek in foreign lands for that education 
which was denied them at home. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford took up arguments the te 
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verse of the hon. Member for Newcastle. 
He was afraid that the land would be co- 
yered with priests educated according to 
the principles of Bellarmine. That was an 
alarm in which he confessed he did not 
share. He protested against going back to 
the sixteenth century for the principles of 
any modern creed. The doctrines the hon. 
Baronet objected to were not peculiar to 
Bellarmine; they were held also by many 
Protestants at the same period. But if 
they were to have Bellarmines and Bos- 
suets, why should they not also have Pas- 
cals and Fenelons?) What was there in 
Ireland to prevent that which took place 
in other countries—that which took place 
in this country—their laws and institu- 
tious were the same ; there was nothing to 
divide them but the geographical misfor- 
tune of the Irish Channel: and the bear- 
ing and liberality of the English Roman 
Catholic clergy were known to all? What 
was there to prevent the same improve- 
ment taking place in Ireland, and to pre- 
vent the Irish Roman Catholic clergy be- 
coming as liberal as those of any other 
country? They had been told that night, 
as an ominous warning, that the measure 
would not be efficient to the extent it was 
supposed: he was, indeed, fully prepared 
next year, or in years to come, to be taunted 
with the non-success of this measure. He 
was not one who would expect peace and 
civilization at once to spring up as under 
the wand of an enchanter to cure all the 
evils of pursuing a policy in Ireland which 
he thought ought long ago to have been 
changed. A new generation must first 
spring up with new sentiments and opi- 
nions. All bad laws long leave their effects 
behind them—good laws donot immediately 
produce their fruits. He did, however, 
anticipate much good from this measure, 
though it might be in the distance of time ; 
and he had been anxious to address the 
House because the measure was in strict 
accordance with what he always thought 
should be the policy adopted in Ireland, 
and he had done the utmost of his power 
to give his humble support to it. How- 
ever this great cause might suffer from his 
inefficiency as an advocate, he was anxious 
to partake of any unpopularity that might 
attend its introduction ; and of the respon- 
sibility, whether for good or for evil, he 
Was ready to take his full share. He was 
hot one who thought with the right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for the University | 


of Dublin (Mr. Shaw), that the independ- 
tat spirit of the Irish had been destroyed 





by the preseut Government. He did not 
know what the right hon. Gentleman 
meant, unless it were the vigorous and in- 
dependent spirit by which each party lived 
in perpetual hostility to the other ; and if 
that feeling had been sacrificed, as the right 
hon. Gentleman said it had, to an imperial 
policy, he asked no more flattering admis- 
sion, he asked for the Government no 
greater merit than that they had sacrificed, 
to an imperial policy, this vigorous and in- 
dependent mode of displaying national 
antipathies and religious hatred. But he 
hoped that there were better signs. No 
one could have heard the discussion of 
the past two nights without being struck 
with the altered tone in that House. Hon. 
Gentlemen who represented constituencies 
amongst whom there was much excite- 
ment, and whose opinions on this sub- 
ject they advocated, had to their great 
honour, as far as language was concerned, 
represented them most unfaithfully. He 
had seen in the course of that debate signs 
of enlarged and comprehensive views: dif- 
ferences were not placed prominently for- 
ward; and men thought themselves better 
employed in dwelling on those points of 
agreement in the doctrines on which their 
common salvation depended, than in in- 
sisting on and condemning every point of 
difference, He respected the Roman Ca- 
tholics, not because they were Roman Ca 
tholics, but because they were fellow 
Christians. If he were right in thinking 
that this feeling had gained ground in 
England and in Ireland, he trusted that 
Her Majesty’s Government would receive 
from the Irish gentry—even from those 
who were opposed to this measure —that 
co-operation without which no legislation 
could have effect in inducing a spirit of 
harmony. There were the seeds of danger 
in all countries from religious differences, 
and there was danger in the differences be- 
tween wealth and poverty; but there was 
still greater danger where the same classes 
who differed in religion differed also in 


| social position. In Ireland there was one 


broad line dividing at once races, classes, 
and religion. This is no case of “ let well 
alone,” for there was no “ well” in the 
case. There was here no question whether 
the prosperity and happiness of the people 
existed in consequence or in spite of par- 
ticular circumstances. They all agreed 
that Ireland was in a state in which some- 
thing must be done ; and he called upon all 
Irish gentlemen to place themselves in 
their true position—as the natural leaders 
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of the people, from which religion, and 
religion alone, had severed them. He had 
witnessed, last year, and he was greatly 
gratified with the result of the Charitable 
Bequests Bill brought in by the Govern- 
ment. He believed that it was one of the 
best measures that could have been de- 
vised for the purpose of bringing endow- 
ments to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Having always held it to be his duty as a 
landlord to assist in the maintenance of 
chapels and schools for the Roman Catholic 
population ; so, on the same principle, he 
had thought it his duty, however it might 
expose him to calumny, to have advances 
made for the purpose of endowment in each 
parish of his estates. He had offered his 
opinions to the House, because he felt a 
deep interest in this measure, than which 
he did not know any the loss of which 
he should more regret. There was no 
measure the loss of which would cause 
more disappointment, and therefore hos- 
tility to the Government in Ireland than 
the loss of this. But he did not, there- 
fore, ask Gentlemen to support it if they 
thought it wrong. He had only desired 
to express his firm conviction that the 
danger of refusing to pass it would be 
great, in proportion as it was a measure 
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Rattways.] Lord Brougham rose to 
call the attention of the House to the 
Standing Orders with respect to Railways, 
He was anxious, in the first place, to re. 
mind the House of the two main points to 
which he called its attention when the 
subject was last before the House. He 
meant the vast and unprecedented, and al- 
most incalculable extent of projects for 
railroads and other similar undertakings 
by means of private speculation. These 
undertakings led to constant interference 
with the private property of individuals 
not less than they promoted that hurtful 
spirit of speculation, which he would calla 
gambling frenzy, which had seized the 
people of this country. This was not un- 
exampled, for a similar state of things oc. 
cured twenty years ago, and also about a 
century ago in this country, as well as pre- 
viously in a neighbouring country; and he 
need hardly allude to the disastrous results 
and wide spread ruin that followed on each 
of these occasions. Before, however, he 
proceeded further he would present a peti- 
tion which had been entrusted to him, 
praying for protection at the hands of that 
House. It was the petition of a noble lady, 
who was the proprietor of a family estate 
in the county of Somerset, which had des- 
cended to her by inheritance. This lady 
was the daughter of a noble Earl who was 
well known to that House, and who for a 
great number of years held some of the 
highest offices of the State. The Petition 
was from the right hon. Lady Cecily Jane 
Georgiana Fane, daughter of the late Earl 
of Westmoreland, and sister of the present 
Earl. The statement of the facts of the 
case, which were before him, were not 


sound in policy, and acceptable to the 
priesthood, upon the success of which so 
much depended the education and enlight- 
enment of the people of Ireland. 

Debate again adjourned. 


House adjourned at half-past twelve 
o'clock. 
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drawn up by a man of business, but by 
the lady herself, and he believed that the 
statement was perfectly accurate. The 
Petitioner stated that under the will of her 
father she had become possessed of an an- 
cient mansion in Somersetshire, of great 
beauty, built by Inigo Jones, with pleasure 
grounds to correspond, and in the midst of 
her estate, and to the possession of which 
she succeeded her father and grandfather. 
About the middle of last December she was 
informed that it was intended to carry # 
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railway through her estate ; but she could 
not learn until the 4th of January in what 
direction, when she heard that the plan and 
map of the line were deposited with the 
parish clerk. She then found that this 
railway would go through the heart of her 
estate, and would make a new arrangement 
of the farms on it necessary. In addition 
to this, the line ran within a quarter of a 
mile of the front of her mansion, and cut 
through an avenue of old oaks. She also 
stated that on the 25th or 26th of January, 
the agent of the company called upon her, 
and showed her the plan and map of the 
railway, and stated that there could be no 
deviation from the line laid down on it for 
more than 100 yards. The’petitioner ex- 
pressed her dislike to the vicinity of the 
railroad to her residence, and said that she 
should oppose the line if it was not removed 
toa greater distance from her louse, and 
she then referred the party to her solicitor. 
On leaving her, the agent called upon one 
of her tenants, and asked him to sign a 
paper in favour of it; but the tenant ob- 
jected, on the ground, he believed, that the 
petitioner was opposed to it; but the agent 
assured him that so far from her ladyship 
being averse to it, she had declared in fa- 
vour of it, and thus he induced this party 
to sign the paper. The agent then went 
to other tenants of the petitioner, and stated 
that it was her wish that they should 
sign the paper; they, however, were dis- 
sentients to the proposed line, and declined 
to do so. Now, he asked, after this whe- 
ther anv one could be said to have secure 
possession of his property? When this 
agent also went to the petitioner’s solicitor, 
and when he was told of her objection to 
the vicinity of such a nuisance as a railroad 
to her residence, the agent replied—“ Oh, 
we are accustomed to this kind of observa- 
tion; but she, like other persons, will scon 
get used to it.” In addition to this, on 
being asked what compensation was in- 
tended to be made, the reply was, that the 
company did not intend to enter into any 
arrangement for compensation until the 
Bill had passed. The agent also stated 
that if she did not give her assent she 
would see whether it would not tell against 
her; and it would be found that those 
who opposed the railroad would be the 
Worst treated. Such was the treatment 
on the part of these railway companies, as 
if the possessors of property were to be re- 
gularly ousted from it. Under such a 
state of circumstances, the petitioner flung 
herself on the protection of their Lordships, 
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as well on her own part as on that of 
several of her neighbours, many of whose 
residences were considerably within a 
quarter of a mile of the proposed railway. 
He had also before him the petition of one 
who did not happen to be rich, but whose 
case most strongly called for the protec- 
tion of that House. It was the petition 
of John Hartnell, market gardener and 
nurseryman, near Yeovil, Somersetshire. 
This person gave 500/. for a piece of land, 
which he cultivated as nursery grounds, 
and the railway was proposed to be cut 
right through the centre of it. This man 
had no means to oppose the Bill ; he could 
not afford to employ an agent or solicitor 
before the Committee on the Bill, as he 
had no money to contest with a company 
with half a million of capital. The result, 
therefore, to him must be entire ruin. 
This petitioner also stated that when his 
attention was called to the subject, he 
asked what remuneration he was to re- 
ceive, and he was told in reply that the 
company would not listen to any applica- 
tion of that kind until they had got their 
Bill. These two petitions would fitly pre- 
face the few remarks he (Lord Brougham) 
intended to make. Of course, he was not 
So extravagant as to advocate a general, 
absolute, and unqualified negation of all 
applications by undertakers desirous to 
carry on public works, which, useful in 
the first instance to themselves, might 
nevertheless be most beneficial to the com- 
munity, not perhaps when proceeding to 
the extent at present proposed, but still to 
a considerable extent. He could not help 
thinking, however, that this had become a 
subject no longer of local and limited, but 
altogether of public, general, and national 
importance. He blamed no Government, 
neither the present nor the last, nor its 
predecessor, for not having betimes become 
awake to this view, because the evil had 
gradually arisen from small beginnings, 
and no Government could be expected, by 
the spirit of prophecy, to have foreseen the 
great and national aspect it was to wear ; 
but now that it was so, it became the 
bounden duty of the Government (mean- 
ing thereby not the Railway Board, but 
Parliament, the body in which the Go- 
vernment of the country practically re- 
sided) to treat it as of general and national 
concern, as it had been treated in France. 
Besides the 130 or 140 railways already 
existing, all having their origin within the 
last few years (and he found the prices of 
the shares of that number quoted in the 
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public lists), there were now to be 244 
more, and the whole communication of the 
country was to be carried on by these 
bodies, and the land cut up into roads by 
them. This was all very proper, provided 
it was done with due caution, fit circum- 
spection, and under proper checks; nor 
was he any enemy to a railway bill, any 
more than a bill for a canal, a dock, a road, 
or an inclosure, all of which more or less 
interfered with the rights of private pro- 
perty ; but in legislating, not in the case 
of one or two bills now and then, but pass- 
ing between 200 and 300 in one Session, 
there must be imminent risk, without 
meaning it, per incuriam, of doing the 
most grievous injury to individuals. The 
law of England would not allow one square 
foot of a man’s ground to be touched by 
any one without the owner’s leave; and so 
delicate was our law, that a person stand- 
ing in the public road became a trespasser if 
he but put his hand across the fence, so that 
it should be above the neighbouring close. 
When “ the grand alliance” in the north, 
the coal-owners, wanted a way-leave, they 
had to bargain with the owner of the soil, 
and could not compel him to part with it, 
though the effect of their having it might 
be to enable them to sell coals cheaper in 
London ; and when Sir Hugh Myddelton 
brought the New River to London—a 
project nearly as useful as a railway (he 
supposed he must not say quite so, for fear 
of being thought disrespectful to these 
companies), he was not armed with those 
extreme and tyrannical powers which the 
railway companies had for asking, making 
in effect whatever compensation they chose, 
for juries would not now give more than 
the company’s offer; and accordingly Sir 
Hugh had to take a meandering course, 
just as he could buy the land. It made 
water dearer; but of the two evils it was 
by far the least that a company should be 
put to inconvenience, and have to pay 
double or treble what they ought (though 
it was the occurrence of such cases that 
had made a reaction in favour of the com- 
panies), than that violence should be done 
to the rights of private property, and men 
be compelled to sell their land at a price 
fixed without their consent. It was the 
first instance in the history of civilization 
in which persons were not permitted to 
assent to, or dissent from, the sale of their 
property as they chose, or in which the 
Parliament interfered to enable others, 
who were their customers in the market, 
to take property against the consent of the 
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owners. He believed the interests of the 
community would be best preserved 
providing that such powers of interferin 
with the rights of property should, so far 
from being the rule, as was the case a 
present, be made only the exception. A 
period had arrived when it was absolutely 
necessary, for the protection of the public, 
that Parliament should interfere in this 
matter. The rule at present was, that 
when a sufficient number of persons, with 
a long purse between them, petitioned 
Parliament for a Railway Bill in their 
favour, all these exorbitant powers were 
included as a matter of course in their de- 
mand. The application for the Bill im. 
plied that they expected that all men 
whose land they wished to purchase should 
be compelled to look to the decision of g 
jury alone as their only resource, and 
should be obliged to accept of any award 
that migkt thus be offered to them, He 
wished to see such an arbitrary power 
given as the exception, and not as the ge. 
neral rule. If his view were adopted, the 
worst that could happen in nine cases out 
of ten would be that the company would 
have to wait for a year, or perhaps for two 
years, until they could make terms with 
the parties; but he thought even that 
delay would be preferable to a violent and 
oppressive compulsory seizure of any man’s 
property at a valuation. They were told 
that there were guards for the rights of 
private property in the two Houses of Par 
liament, and in the Standing Orders, with 
which all companies were obliged to comply. 
He would warn their Lordships, however, 
not to place too much faith in the efficiency 
of the Standing Orders Committees of the 
other House. He would, with great re 
spect, warn their Lordships against think 
ing that those Committees were invaluable 
bodies, or that they were by possibility 
enabled, with such a vast number of Rail- 
way Bills before them, to report whether 
the Standing Orders had been complied 
with in each case or not ; and if they were 
not complied with, they were in reality 4 
mere nullity. He would warn their Lor 
ships against thinking that these Standing 
Orders Committees were of infinite ™- 
dustry. He would warn them against 
thinking rashly that these Committees 
were of incalculable and extraordinary 
diligence in transacting business. He 
would warn their Lordships not to thin 
for a moment that these Committees wet 
of any considerable diligence whatever. 
He would warn their Lordships not to be 
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lieve that in every instance the Committees ; company that they had better be quiet and 
took any trouble at all about the matters make no attempt at opposition, or else they 
that were submitted for their consideration. | would be treated so much the worse. It 
They were told that in cases where parties was the Legislature gave power to the 
were too poor to come before Parliament | company to make such a threat. If that 
D sage ve es _ ty | page aaa niga —— ig xc 
safely trust to the Standing Orders; but | the threat was ready—to go yards 
here was an occurrence that had recently / nearer to her residence; whereas if she 
taken place elsewhere, and that was remained quiet they might remove the 
avowed = a per gen of courage, line 200 yards farther from her. There 
and he would add, with an immensity of were many other minor grievances which 
honesty on the part of one of the Standing he would not delay their Lordships by re- 
Orders Committees. They admitted that | ferring to; but he would beg to ask the 
they were not in the habit of looking to | most zealous defender of railways, what 
the clauses of the Bills submitted to them ; | possible ground could be assigned for these 
but = by tia eg haga marginal | are _ nate weer ry state bar 
note and the index. But the margin was | actly what line they wished to take? 
no part of an Act of Parliament, it was no | Those jobbers or speculators, should be 
part of a Bill, and if any railway company | made to tell exactly what it was they 
chose to insert a clause in their Bill, which | wanted; and he for one certainly would not 
or mig fs — _ a = | give — liberty of niger their es 
through the Committee, they had only to | more than twenty yards either way from 
take care not to allude to it in the margin, | their proposed course. Another power to 
and they might then rest assured that it | which he totally objected was that con- 
would pass without observation. It was | ferred upon them of taking materials wher- 
not denied that in the case of one Railway | ever they wished without the consent of 
Bill, lately alluded to in the other House | the owner, on paying the amount of the 
’ ae g r4 | con] 
of Parliament, this very course had been damage actually done, and not the value 
adopted. A clause was inserted in the Bill | of the commodity, as settled between the 
that all the ownersof soil or land, or of gravel | two parties in the market, as would be 
pits, or of coal pits, or of mines, or of chalk the case in all other instances. But, he 
pits, within five miles of the railway, might | would ask, was his property to be taken 
have leave to go through any man’s pro- | under such circumstances without his con- 
perty ving saggatapad such ™ or — wa | 0 - - as he to have a man come to him 
e railway, on paying for the actua ~ offer him some 51. 3s. 63d. for digging 
damage done by them, without any allow- | a gravel pit in the centre of his lawn? 
ance being made for the right of way. | Such a transaction should be settled by the 
™ — “gm Lege the Bill oy | ee — the = — of a 
e Standing Orders Committee, and it | the act of the buyeralone. Another hard- 
came out afterwards in the House that the | ship of which he complained was, that 
Committee had never looked at the clauses, | unless the railway passed over a man’s 
but had merely glanced over the margin | property, he could be entitled to no com- 
and the index. The consequence of this | pensation whatever, no matter what loss 
discovery was, that the second reading of | he might be subjected to by having it near 
the Bill was postponed, and the Bill was | his residence. He would mention a case 
referred back to the Committee, where he | of this kind that came under his own know- 
did not know what fate awaited it. That | ledge. Certain parties were in treaty for 
Was a case that had actually occurred. , the possession of a handsome villa. The 
There were two very great grievances in | situation was approved of, and the apart- 
connexion with these Railway Bills, to ments admired, but on accidentally opening 
_ he wished more particularly to al- | a window it was discovered that a railway 
ude. One of these was the power of | passed as near the house as he was to his 
deviation that was allowed for 100 yards | noble Friend opposite. It was at once 
. either side of the proposed line. That | said that the villa would not do, and that 
eft the company 200 yards, or nearly the | there was an end to the arrangements 
one-eighth of a mile, in which they might | about the purchase of it. The reply was: 
verge ; 1t was no wonder that with such | ‘‘ That is what every one says who has 
: aye? persons circumstanced like the | come to take the house for the last year ; 
noble lady, whose petition he had that , nobody will become the tenant of a house 
Svening presented, should be told by the so near a railway.” “ But,” said they, 
Z2 
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«you must have been very handsomely 
remunerated by the railway company for 
the injury done your property.” “ On 
the contrary,” said the owner, “ we have 
got nothing, as the bound of our property 
lies just along the railway.” Thus was a 
villa, which produced some 300/. or 4001. 
a year, utterly ruined, because nobody would 
pay that rent for a house close toa railway ; 
though it appeared that the companies 
thought, as in the case of the noble lady 
whose petition he had read to the House, 
that it was the common lot of humanity to 
live close to railways, and that all should, 
therefore, learn to accustom themselves to 
it. After observing that a remark which 
he had made, in allusion to an individual 
whose name he had not mentioned, when 
he had on a former day introduced this 
subject before the House, had been erro- 
neously supposed by a respectable gentle- 
man in Yorkshire to have applied to him- 
self, the noble Lord continued to say, that 
he had devised two Standing Orders, which 
he would take the liberty, with the permis- 
sion of the House, of laying on their Lord- 
ships’ Table, with the intention of moving 
their adoption on a future day. One of 
these would require a statement to be laid 
before the House of the number of furlongs 
and rods over which the projected railway 
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would pass, for which the consent of the 
owners or proprietors had not been ob- 


tained. He was aware that under the 
existing rules they might, out of the mass 
of evidence laid before them, collect the 
Return which he required ; but what he 
required was, that they should have, within 
a very small compass, and under their im- 
mediate view, the extent of the property 
required to be taken by the company be- 
longing to persons who were opposed to 
the construction of the railway. He would 
also require that the height of the railway 
works above the surface of the ground 
should be specified in each case. This also, 
he was aware, could be collected out of the 
general mass of documents ; but he wished 
to have it distinctly shown in a collected 
shape, and in a narrow compass, within 
what distance of A. B.’s house, and to what 
height above the surface of the ground, was 
to be erected that greatest of all nuisances 
—arailway. The other Standing Order 
which he had prepared, would require in- 
formation that could not be all collected 
under the existing Orders, It would apply 
to the last grievance to which he had al- 
luded—namely, that of the injury done by 
railways in passing, not over property, but 
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near property. He would have a compen. 
dium, showing the number of houses within, 
300 yards of the intended line of railway 
or any other distance that might be thought 
advisable. He was not one of those who 
would regret any difficulties which these 
Orders would place in the way of the raj. 
way schemes that would be brought before 
the House. He need not again repeat the 
reasons which induced him to feel firmly 
persuaded that railway speculations were 
going a vast deal too far—that the frenzy 
of speculation—for he could call it by no 
other name—was spreading far and Wide, 
and that he much feared a reaction, more 
or less extended in its ravages, would take 
place in the internal commerce and in the 
money market of the country. He held t 
to be a duty due to their Lordships, and 0 
the other House of Parliament, to bring 
this subject under their notice ; and through 
them to address his fellow-subjects gene. 
rally on the dangers to which they exposed 
themselves by engaging in these specula. 
tions. He held it to be equally tie duty 
of all good citizens to use similar words of 
caution ; and, in particular, he thought it to 
be the duty of those in whose hands rested 
the management of the press of the country 
—he meant the newspaper and periodical 
press—to give timely and sufficient warn- 
ing to the community; and, above all, to 
those individuals whom the frenzy of specu- 
lation was now betraying to ruin. With 
these views, he would beg leave to read to 
their Lordships some facts that he had 
extracted from the Report of the Committee 
of the other House of Parliament that sat 
in 1843 or 1844. If in the years 1837 or 
1838, and still more, ten years earlier, 
when railways were in their infancy, the 
promoters of the lines thus commenced 
were told they would get only 5 per cent., 
or even 6 or 7 per cent. profit on the 
capital expended in their construction, they 
would laugh at the assertion as an absurdity, 
as they satisfied themselves that they would 
never make less than 15 or 20 per cent. on 
the capital invested. But were these au- 
ticipations realized? He had now before 
him, from the Report of the Committee to 
which he had alluded, the per centage paid 
on 32,000,000/. sterling worth of shares. 
He spoke of the original prices of the 
shares, without making any account fur 
the premiums at which, no doubt, many 
of the shares were purchased—the rule 
being to get the shares up toa premium 
the first instance, if possible—and, there 
fore, it was likely that the capital paid o0 
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the shares to which he was about drawing 
attention, instead of being 32,000,000L., 
approached, most probably, nearer to 
49,000,0001. sterling. Taking, then, the 
amount at 32,000,000/., and excluding all 
the schemes which were not successful and 
aid no dividends, he found that the ave- 
rage interest paid on that capital, so far 
from being 20 per cent., as was hoped by 
some, or 15 per cent., which with the ut- 
most difficulty others thought might be 
the lowest amount of the dividends coming 
to them, or even 10 per cent., was actually 
as low as 53 per cent. on the average of 
the entire 32,000,000/7. But if that was 
the rate on the average of the entire 
amount, what was the result in the case of 
the possessors of shares to the extent of 
16,000,000/., or half the gross sum? These, 
instead of getting 53 per cent., got less than 
5 per cent.—as much as they would have 
received from lending their money to a 
good bill broker, or on a mortgage on a 
small property. But taking 6,500,000/. of 
the amount—a very large sum, and enough 
in itself to ruin whole counties, if lost—the 
average interest was but 3 per cent., or less 
than would have been obtained by embark- 
ing the amount in the Three-and-a- Half per 
Cent. Consolidated Annuities. But there 
was a still lower scale of profit—a degree 
of ruin still greater. If any of these spe- 
culators had been told their profits would 
be less than 2 per cent. on the capital 
embarked, they would, he believed, have 
gone into fits. The assertion would have 
been met by the silent contempt of the 
males, and by hysterics among the female 
speculators; but yet 2,000,000/. of the 
capital embarked in these speculations paid 
less than 2 per cent. But take the matter 
inanother view. There were, in the list 
of shares, some eighty or ninety of these 
speculations; out of which no less than 
twelve paid no dividend at all, while 
twelve more paid only 11. 14s. 6d. per 
cent. When the railway jobber came toa 
maiden lady or a widow lady having some 
9,000/. or 6,000/., or to a poor clergyman 
who had a small sum, saved, perhaps, to 
prevent his daughters being thrown upon 
the parish after his death, he said, “Oh, you 
will never be called upon to pay more than 5 
Per cent., or, at the outside, 10 percent. on 
the number of shares taken; and then the 
shares will be sure to rise to an enormous 
Premium in the market, and you will be 
sure to sell at an immense profit.” ‘They 
were thus induced to purchase, not with 
the intention of remaining holders of the 





stock, but under the hope that they would 
be able to sell out again at a profit; but, 
instead of the promises of the speculator 
being realized, the fact was, that on the 
whole of the 42,000,000. of shares, the 
entire 1001. per cent. had been paid up ; 
while of these 25,500,000/. were selling at 
an actual loss; 9,000,000/. out of the 
42,000,000/. being selling at half the 
amount originally subscribed ; that was to 
say, if a poor gentlewoman embarked 
5,000/. in one of those speculations, she 
would now on selling out find herself pos- 
sessed of but 2,500/. ; and thus her hopes 
of being possessed of a coach and six, and 
all the iuxuries of life, would terminate in 
her actual ruin. 2,000,000 of these shares 
sold at one-fourth of what had been paid 
for them; so that 1,000/. paid in them 
would now produce only 250/.; while the 
interest, instead of being 30/., as it would 
be in the funds, produced only 124. After 
expressing a hope that the warning which 
he thus gave would be attended with bene- 
ficial results among the parties for whom 
it was intended among the public, the noble 
Lord concluded by saying, that he would 
not trouble their Lordships by reading the 
Orders which he had prepared; but he 
would beg leave to move that they be now 
laid upon the Table, and printed. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane said, he 
had a petition to present from one of the 
railway companies, against which his 
noble and Jearned Friend had endeavoured 
—and he was afraid successfully endea- 
voured—to excite the feelings of their 
Lordships. He was confident that as long 
as his noble and learned Friend remained in 
the House, and retained his hostility to 
railways, no great hardship would be in 
flicted by them, without being brought 
before the House and the public. The 
petition was from a company calling them- 
selves the Caledonian Railway Company ; 
and it complained of certain clauses of a 
Bill about being introduced into their 
Lordships’ House, namely, the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Bill, 
which gave compensation to road trusts. 
These clauses gave a power to the Sheriff 
in certain cases to inquire what compen- 
sation should be given to road trusts by 
railvay companies, and they had been 
pronounced by persons well versed in the 
law of Scotland to be totally impracti- 
cable, and calculated to lead to great in- 
justice. 
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Lord Brougham said, he was aware his | 
noble Friend, who had just sat down, was | 
one of the principals of the railway powers, | 
and the chairman of a great railway | 
company, but he was quite sure that his 
noble Friend would never bea party to any 
such acts of oppression as those which he 
had been describing. 

The Earl of Dalhousie said, he would 
not trouble the House by going at length 
into the observations which his noble and 
learned Friend had made on this occasion, 
as a more fitting opportunity would present 
itself when the Motion of his noble Friend 
came under discussion. He wished, how- 
ever, to guard himself against his being 
supposed to admit, to the full extent, the 
view which his noble and learned Friend 
had taken. There was much truth in what 
he had stated; but many of the facts were 
strongly put, and the picture he had 
drawn, though, perhaps, correct, was yet 
too highly coloured. As to the petition 
presented by the noble Marquess, the pro- 
per occasion for discussing that would be 
when they went into Committee on the 
Bill, which would be on Thursday even- 


ing. But so far was it from being true | 


that this clause established a new prin- 
ciple, it had been acted upon in every Bill 
connected with Scotland ; and so far from 
the general feeling being against the Bill, 
he thought that this being the only peti- 
tion presented, and it from a company 
whose chairman was a Member of this 
House, was sufficient proof that the ge- 
neral feeling of the country was not 
against the Bill. 

The Marquess of Breadalbane moved, 
that the petition be printed. [‘* No, no.”] 
He reiterated the statement that the 
clause had only been introduced into 
three or four of the Scottish railways— 
into them for special reasons. 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 

Their Lordships then adjourned to 
Thursday. 


—s 
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Private. —1°- Duddeston and Nechell’s Improvement 
(No. 2). 

2°. Hemel Hempstead Small Tenements; Manchester 
Sheffield, and Midland Junction Railway; Watermen’s 
Company (Poor’s and Endowment Fund); Clifton 





Bridge ; Bristol Parochial Rates, 
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Pgrrrions PRESENTED. By Mr. Colquhoun, from Several 


places in Ireland, for Encouragement of Schools jn con. 
nexion with Church Education Society (Ireland),.j 
several hon. Members, from an immense number of 
places (581 Petitions) against the Grant to Maynooth 
College.—By Mr. Colquhoun, and Colonel Wyndham 
from several places, against the Union of Saint Asaph 
and Bangor.—By Viscount Ebrington, from sever 
places, against the Importation of Hill Coolies into the 
Colonies.—By Mr. Baillie, from Jamaica, complaining of 
Distress there.—By Mr. Morgan, from several places, for 
Establishment of County Courts.—By Mr. Bramston, Mr, 
Burroughes, the Earl of March, and Mr. Waddi 
from several places, against Justices Clerks’ and Clerks 
of the Peace Bill—By Mr. Colquhoun, from Newcastle, 
in favour of the Museums of Art Bill.—By Mr, Baillie, 
Mr. Oswald, and Mr. Pringle, from several places, for 
Ameliorating the Condition of Schoolmasters (Scotland), 


Poor Laws (IrELAND).] Mr F, 
French, seeing the right hon.  ecretary 
of State for Ireland in his place, wished 
to ask him several questions relative to 
the Irish Poor Law. In the first place, 
he was desirous to know if the Gover. 
ment had been informed that the want of 
proper sewerage in the Cavan workhouse 
had produced a malignant fever, by an 
attack of which the matron and porter of 
that workhouse had been carried of; 
whether the master of the workhouse had 
run away; and also if it were true that 
the house was now without its proper 
officers? In the second place, he wished 
to know if the poor rate in the Ballinasloe 
Union was levied this year as it had been 
last year, namely, by aid of military force? 
He was anxious also to be informed if it 
were true that the Board of Guardians of 
the Listowel Union had applied recently 
to the Government for the aid of an armed 
force, without which they said it was im- 
possible to collect the poor rates in that 
Union? In the next place, he wished to 
ask if it were true that a poor-rate collector 
had been lately murdered in the county 
Roscommon; and lastly, he would ask 
whether the Government were about to 
abandon the existing Irish Poor Law, and 
to give to that country, as they were about 
to give to Scotland, a Poor Law suited to 
the wants and the circumstances of the 
people ? 

Sir T. Fremantle said, it was true that 
the matron and the porter of the Cavan 
workhouse had been attacked with malig- 
nant fever, but there was no reason {0 
conclude, or even to suppose, that this 
attack of fever had arisen from want of 
proper sewerage in the workhouse. The 
Commissioners had not received any !0- 
telligence to the effect that the master of 
the Cavan workhouse had resigned, or that 
he had run away, as the hon. Gentleman 
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termed it. However, such an event might 
take place, as the Commissioners had 
threatened his dismissal for irregularity in 
his conduct. With respect to the next 
uestion, he was able to state that at an 
earlier period of the year, an armed force 
was employed in the Ballinasloe Union 
for the purpose of protecting the collector 
of poor rates, who had been threatened 
with violence. The collector was accom- 
panied by police in consequence, but no 
disturbance had taken place; with respect 
to the Listowel Union, he had no know- 
ledge of the proceedings to which the hon. 
Member referred as taking place in the 
Listowel Union; and he could also add 
that he had heard nothing of the loss of 
a poor-rate collector’s life in the county of 
Roscommon. He was happy to state that 
the poor rates had been collected in Ire- 
land during the last year with less opposi- 
tion than had been exhibited during any 
former year, and he believed that the op. 
position was confined solely to a few 
parishes in the West of Ireland. 


Associ- 
Mr. 


Protestant OPERATIVE 
tion — Printine Perririons.] 
Ferrand rose to move— 

“That the Petition of Members of the 
Dublin Protestant Operative Association and 
Reformation Society, and other Protestants, 
praying the House forthwith to institute an 
inquiry into the conduct of the Right Honour- 
able Sir Robert Peel, Baronet, M.P., and, if 
the premises of the Petitioners be correct, to 
impeach him for high crimes and misdemean- 
ors against the Laws and Constitution of the 
Realm [presented 11th April], be printed ;” 


as it was his intention to bring it before 
the House on the Third Reading of the 
Maynooth College Bill, if it went to so 
advanced a stage. 

Colonel Rawdon said, he had enter- 
tained hopes that the hon. Member for 
Knaresborough would not have pressed 
his Motion for the printing of that petition. 
What, he would ask, would be the conse- 
quence, if the House agreed to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member? The result 
would be, that on the following morning 
the petition to which it referred would be 
on the breakfast table of every Member 
ofthat House. He begged the House to 
recollect the Act of 1829, by which the 
Roman Catholics were emancipated, and 
'o remember that so long after the Act of 
Emancipation had been carried, they 
Would, if they agreed to the Motion of the 
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hon. Member for Knaresborough, place 
before Roman Catholic Representatives a 
petition containing such allegations as 
that to which the Motion had reference. 
What did that petition contain? He 
begged pardon of the House for occupying 
its attention whilst he read a sentence 
from that document— 


Printing Petitions. 


“The Petitioners have learned with regret 
that a law has been introduced into your 
honourable House by the head of the Govern« 
ment, the object of which is to inculcate in 
public seminaries Popish doctrines, which are 
false, idolatrous, and Anti-Christian.” 


Anti-Christian! Where was the feeling 
of charity which ought to predominate in 
the breasts of Christians, if they con- 
sented to stamp the religion of their Roman 
Catholic fellow Representatives with the 
charge of idolatry contained in that pe- 
tion? It might be in the recollection of 
the House that the greatest authority on 
that subject, after the Speaker, namely, 
the hon. Member for Montgomeryshire, 
had expressed his doubts as to whether 
they ought to receive the petition in the 
first instance; and the hon. Member 
waved his doubts only in consequence of 
the interposition of the right hon. Gentles 
man, against whom the charges contained 
in that petition were levelled. The House, 
must, of course, pay the greatest respect 
to the feelings which had induced the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth to interpose; but they could pot at 
the same time forget that the hon. Member 
for Montgomeryshire had opposed the 
reception of the petition in the first in. 
stance. It was not a matter of necessity 
that the petition presented by the hon, 
Member for Knaresborough be printed. 
If he wished to bring the Prime Minister 
to condign punishment, as the petitioners 
prayed—if the hon. Member wished to 
imitate Mr. Burke in a measure of im- 
peachment, he believed the printing of 
this petition was not a necessary prelimi- 
nary. The petition could be referred to 
a Committee up stairs, according to the 
custom of the House, and if the Com- 
mittee considered there was matter of 
import, they might order it to be printed. 
He relied on the good sense and generous 
feeling of the House; he thought this was 
not a party question, and he felt convinced 
that no man of charitable feeling in that 
House, or out of it, could sanction the 
words “ false, idolatrous, and anti-Chris« 
tian,” as applied to the religion of more 
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than half of their fellow-subjects. Had 
hon. Members seen the letter relating to 
the petition signed by the hon, Member 
for Knaresborough ? He would not insult 
the House of Commons by mentioning its 
language; but he felt convinced that there 
was hardly another Member of that House 
would write such a letter as that which 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough had 
written. He disclaimed all personal of- 
fence, but would fearlessly and fully ex- 
press his opinion on this matter. The 
terms of the letter showed clearly the 
animus which existed in its writer. Ina 
word, he considered it would degrade the 
House of Commons in the eyes of the na- 
tion if, by ordering this petition to be 
printed, they in some measure stamped it 
with their sanction, If the petitioners 
really intended to impeach Sir R. Peel, 
the hon, Member would be perfectly jus- 
tified in carrying out their wishes. But 
as the Representative of what was termed 
in Ireland ** Protestant Armagh,” he must 
object to the wording of this petition. He 
would therefore move a direct negative to 
the Motion. 

Mr. Redington said, there could be 
no doubt that the petition contained a 
foul calumny against the Catholic religion 
—it was a foul libel, which was formerly 
sworn to by Members of that House, and 
similar expressions were now contained in 
the Coronation Oath. He thought, there- 
fore, that under these circumstances the 
House exhibited too much squeamishness 
with respect to the petition presented by 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough. He 
was of opinion that it was a disgrace to 
the Sovereign of these realms to make her 
swear to such expressions. 

Sir R. Ingks supposed the next mea- 
sure of Her Majesty’s Government would 
be a measure to do away with the passage 
referred to by the hon, Gentleman who 
spoke last, especially as his remarks had 
been so loudly cheered by the other side. 
But he rose for the purpose of calling the 
attention of the House to the practice of 
the House, that when a petition was or- 
dered to lie on the Table, it was almost a 
matter of course that it should be printed 
with the Votes, when an hon. Member 
declared his intention of making a Motion 
upon it. That was the usual course, 
without any reference to the language of 
the petition, and upon that ground alone 
he should vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough. 





Sir James Graham said, that he certain} 
regretted the passage in the petition which 
the hon. and gallant Officer the Member 
for Armagh had brought under the notice 
of the House. He regretted that any 
petitioners should have used language so 
painful and so offensive towards a large 
portion of Her Majesty’s subjects. It was 
not on the present occasion that he should 
feel under the necessity of entering into 
a discussion upon that point, much less 
was it any part of his duty to enter upon 
the present occasion into a discussion upon 
the terms in which the Coronation Oath 
was couched. As to the point of order, 
he agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Oxford. He thought it was a general 
rule of the House, subject to exceptions 
in some peculiar cases, that when one 
hon. Member pledged himself on present. 
ing a petition to bring it under the special 
notice of the House in the shape of a 
Motion, it was, as a matter of course, to 
be printed with the Votes. The question 
then arose whether there was anything so 


i special in the circumstances of this peti- 


tion as to prevent the operation of the 
usual rule? He had said that the language 
of the petition was of an unusual kind, 
but he did not think that the language 
was such as to take it out of the general 
rule. Then came the question as to the 


| allegation, that the First Minister of the 


Crown had been guilty of high crimes and 
misdemeanors — was that allegation a 
reason that the House should refuse to 
print the petition? Now, the hon. Member 
for Knaresborough had said that he should 
make that allegation the subject of a Mo- 
tion. Was he right? {Mr. Ferrand: | 
have given notice of the Motion I in- 
tend to make.] If the hon. Member 
meant to found upon the allegations of 
the petition a Motion against the First 
Minister of the Crown, neither his right 
hon. Friend, nor any Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government, would offer the 
slightest opposition to the printing of the 
petition. 
Mr. Ferrand said, he had given notice 
last night of a Motion, which it was his 
intention to bring forward on the third 
reading of the Maynooth College Bill 
The Motion was to the effect that the 
Charitable Bequests Act was a violation 
of the Act of Settlement, and a contra- 
vention of the Oath of Supremacy. He 
intended to found his Motion on the alle 
gations contained in the petition ; and 1 
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he were able to prove that the Bequests 
Act was in contravention of the Oath of 
Supremacy, and a violation of the Act of 
Settlement, he should consider what it 
would be his duty to do further with re- 
ference to this subject. 

Lord John Russell: Sir, the hon. Gen- 
tleman does not seem to me to have an- 
swered the question by merely stating 
that it is his intention to bring forward 
the Motion of which he gave notice last 
night; the question having been whether 
he intended to bring forward an express 
Motion directed against the First Minister 
of the Crown. 1 do not quite agree, in 
my view of the subject, with the right hon, 
Gentleman opposite ; for 1 do not consider 
itamatter of course, that according to 
the rules and Orders of the House, even 
if there were an express Motion to be 
grounded on it, that the petition should 
necessarily be printed with the Votes. 
Although I conceive that in ordinary 
cases and on ordinary questions there 
would be no objection to the printing of a 
petition on which the Motion of an hon. 
Member was to be founded. This, how- 
ever, is a peculiar case—it is not an ordi- 
nary petition—it is one accusing the First 
Minister of the Crown of high crimes and 
misdemeanors, and asking the House to 
proceed to his impeachment. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir J. Graham) 
says, that if a Motion is to be founded on 
the petition, he and his Colleagues wish 
to give every facility to the hon. Member 
in bringing forward his Motion. I have 
nota similar feeling on the subject to the 
right hon. Gentleman who made that 
statement, or to the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government; and for my- 
self | think that the House ought to con- 
sider it, in the first place, as a Motion 
against the First Minister of the Crown. 
Icannot, Sir, consider a Motion on the 
third reading of the Maynooth College 
Bill, directed partly against that Bill and 
partly against an Act of Patliament, which 
had last year received the assent of the 
Sovereign, the Lords, and the Commons, 
describing that Act as a violation of the 
Act of Settlement, and a contravention of 
the Oath of Supremacy—I cannot con- 
sider that as coming within the notice of 
a Motion impeaching the conduct of the 
First Minister of the Crown. In the next 
place I am of opinion that the printing of 
the petition, although it would not show 
that the House meant to go further, yet 
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it would imply that there was something 
plausible and reasonable in the petition, 
and that it was not altogether frivolous 
and absurd in its allegations. The peti- 
tion seems to me, from listening to an 
hon. Member the other night, to consist 
of two parts; one part being that which 
was objected to by the hon. Member for 
Montgomeryshire, as directed against the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth with respect to his conduct asa Mem- 
ber of this House—with regard to Motions 
made, and to Bills introduced as a Mem- 
ber of this House—and I think that is not 
a sufficient reason for printing this peti- 
tion. The other part is an allegation that 
the right hon. Baronet, in fulfilment of the 
Charitable Bequests Act, had placed 
Roman Catholic Prelates in a certain 
precedence in an Order in Council ap- 
proved of by Her Majesty, and that this 
was a violation of the Act of Settlement, 
and in contravention of the Oath of Supre- 
macy. That appears to me to be a most 
frivolous allegation; it is not sufficiently 
plausible to be the ground of any such 
proceeding as that which has been alluded 
to, and I could not, therefore, be disposed 
so far to give the sanction of the House 
to the petition as to consent to its being 
printed. The hon. Member states, that 
on the third reading of the Maynooth 
College Bill he will move that a violation 
of the Act of Settlement has been com- 
mitted by the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament, which the House of Commons 
agreed to, this House having a perfect 
right to agree to such an Act, or repeal 
another, if it thought fit; and, as I think 
that Notice of Motion does not justify us 
in agreeing to the printing of the petition, 
I should, if no one else agreed with me, 
support the view of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Armagh, and give my decided 
negative to the Motion, that the petition 
be printed. 

Mr. S. Crawford regretted that sen- 
tences which were insulting to their Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects should be 
contained in any petition presented to 
that House. He should be as reluctant 
as any man, although opposing the grant 
to Maynooth, to do so upon any grounds 
which could be offensive to the principles 
or opinions of his Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects. If the question should come to 
a division, he should feel bound to vote 
against the printing of the petition, 

Mr, Liddell said, that in consequence 
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of the reference made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundalk to the Coronation Oath 
and the oath of abjuration, and his charge 
against the House of being unnecessarily 
squeamish with regard to the language of 
this most injudicious petition, to say the 
least of it, he had procured the oaths 
mentioned, and (having read passages 
from them to the House) he contended 
that there was nothing in them to sustain 
the arguments founded upon them by the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. Redington said, he still adhered to 
the opinion that Her Majesty on accepting 
the Crown of these realms did declare the 
worship of the Virgin Mary to be damn- 
able and idolatrous. 

Mr. T. Duncombe said, the object of 
the House, in requiring a Member to give 
notice vi a sivisvu for printing a petition, 
was with a view to oblige him to make 
a specific Motion on a subsequent day, 
not in connexion with any Bill before 
the House, because in that case he might 
move that every one of the petitions pre- 
sented against the grant to Maynooth 
should be printed to-morrow, because he 
chose to call attention to them on the 
third reading. It was, therefore, clear 
that the hon. Member for Knaresborough 
must make a Motion in reference to this 
petition unconnected with the grant to 
Maynooth ; and if he did so, he did not 
see that the House had the power of re- 
fusing it. The only exception in the case 
of printing a petition was, that when 
printed it should be confined to the use 
of Members, and if there was anything 
objectionable, or libellous, or calumnious 
in this petition, it would be better that it 
should be printed —as other petitions 
which were so honoured—for the use of 
Members only. With reference to his 
hon. and gallant Friend behind him, he 
must say that if he wished to give pub- 
licity and importance to the petition, he 
had taken the most effectual way of doing 
it; for whether the Motion was agreed to 
or not, he believed he would still find the 
objectionable passages of which he com. 
plained on his breakfast table. Some 
kind Friend in Dublin had favoured him 
(Mr. Duncombe) with a copy of the peti- 
tion a few days ago, and he felt no great 
apprehension from it. He did not believe 
there was any great harm in it. There 
was a strong feeling that the right of pe- 
titioning was encroached upon by that 
House, and therefore, they ought to be 
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very cautious in refusing any petition, 
however objectionable or offensive to the 
feelings of any individual it might be, 
If, therefore, the question should come to 
a vote, he should vote for the printing of 
the petition, on the ground that the hon, 
Member meant to make a distinct Motion 
with reference to it. 

Mr. Ferrand said, it was not his inten. 
tion to make a distinct Motion, and as 
he saw the sense of the House was against 
his present Motion, he should not press 
it 


Motion withdrawn. 


Maynooru CotteEce—ApJournep Dp 
BATE (Tuirp Niaurt).] Major Beres. 
Jord, in resuming the debate, after claim. 
ing the indulgence of the House for the 
observations he felt called on to make, 
said, he should address the House on 
the present occasion in the double capa. 
city of an English Representative and an 
Irish Protestant; in the first character 
weighed by that feeling of diffidence, 
which, from so seldom addressing the 
House, he naturally endured ; in the lat- 
ter, feeling the awful responsibility of 
maintaining the Reformed Church in Ire. 
land, which his ancestors had assisted to 
establish, and which, when established, they 
had for generation after generation con- 
tinued to support and foster. Before he 
entered upon the subject in detail, he 
wished to add his congratulations to those 
which the right hon. Secretary at War 
offered the House last evening on the total 
absence of religious acrimony which had 
hitherto distinguished the debate. In his 
observations he should endeavour to pre. 
serve to the debate the same character. 
His feelings towards his Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects were those of great kindness 
and the utmost liberality, and that liberality 
had not been of words only ; it had been 
proved by deeds. Early in life he had 
marred his prospects for their cause. hh 
1823, when he was very young, at a time 
when a seat in that House was frequently 
at the disposal of persons in high station, 
he refused to enter the House of Commons, 
because he would not sit there without 
voting for Catholic Emancipation. If he 
had thus marred his prospects early in life, 
could he now be called a bigot because he 
voted against the present Bill? He was 
no bigot; but he did think that there was 
a limit to concession, particularly when 
concession had not been responded to as It 
ought to have been. They had been told 
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by an authority of far greater influence 
than he could be, that there was a limit to 
concession; but the actions of those who 
said so showed that they now thought 
concession had no limits; their motto was 
Toujours en avant. During the period that 
he had had the honour of a seat in that 
House he had purposely refrained from vot- 
ing against the annual grant to Maynooth, 
because he was continually told that it was 
proposed in accordance with a compact 
entered into by Parliament ; and though 
he never could discover the specific Act 
which contained the compact, and though 
the object of the grant was not in accord- 
ance with his principles, yet he had ab- 
stained from giving an adverse vote, lest he 
might be participating in an Act which 
involved a breach of faith. If he had not 
misunderstood the right hon. Baronet, he 
might have saved himself from such over- 
scrupulousness ; for the right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated in the speech by which he 
introduced this measure, that it was com- 
petent to the House of Commons to with- 
draw the grant : if so, it was competent to 
an individual Member who disapproved of 
it, to vote against it. But the present 
measure was entirely a new one; and as 


such he had a perfect right to vote against 
it But before he altogether dismissed the 
subject of compacts, he wished to ask one 


question with respect to them. At the 
time of the Legislative Union between the 
two countries, was no compact entered into 
with regard to the Established Church in 
Ireland? He contended there was such a 
compact; and one more firm, more tangible, 
and more visible than that involved in the 
grant to Maynooth, which required all the 
talents of able and subtle casuists to sus- 
tain. He asked the plain and honest 
question, had the compact with the Church 
of Ireland been maintained ? Had not ten 
bishops been taken away from that Church 
“ at one fell swoup ?” Had not the income 
of the Irish clergy been diminished one- 
fourth? Had not 25 per cent. of the 
income of the Church in Ireland been given 
to the landed proprietors, and were not the 
gentlemen of Ireland turned into the land 
agents of the clergy? He trusted he should 
not hear so much of a compact again. 
The present measure was distinctly a new 
one ; the right hon. Member for Newark 
(a good authority on such matters), had 
admitted that ; and he (Major Beresford) 
declared it to be ab initio a fresh endow- 
ment by the Imperial Parliament of the 

¢ of Maynooth for the education of 
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the priesthood of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion—an endowment which was not 
given to any other creed in the country, 
not even to the Established Church. He 
could see no good reason why the Roman 
Catholic clergy only should enjoy this spe« 
cial privilege, nor could he understand how 
they could refuse it to every other sect, if 
they once established the precedent; he, 
therefore, on principle opposed this mea- 
sure. He had no hesitation to class hime 
self among those persons whom the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath (Mr. Roe« 
buck) could not understand or sympathize 
with, because they acted on principle. He 
considered, when an institution like May. 
nooth received an increased and permanent 
grant, and the Government voluntarily 
offered to give that larger sum, that the 
Parliament who voted the increase, and 
the people of England who paid it, had a 
right first to be informed of the use the 
institution had made of the smaller sum. 
They had a right to inquire whether the 
means and powers conferred on it had been 
used for the benefit of the country at large, 
and the dissemination of religion and loy- 
alty amongst those for whose advantage 
the grant was intended. He believed if 
such an inquiry was strictly instituted, it 
would not tend to the honour of Maynooth. 
He had promised to abstain as much as 
possible from virulence or invective ; but he 
had had many opportunities of seeing the 
priesthood of Ireland who had been edu- 
cated at Maynooth, and he had found them 
generally more disposed to disseminate the 
precepts of agitation among the people, than 
the more wholesome doctrines of religion 
and peace. Such, indeed, had been the 
conduct of the priesthood educated at 
Maynooth, that the supreme head of the 
Catholic Church, the Sovereign Pontiff, 
had found it necessary to reprove the sys-« 
tem of agitation pursued by the priests in 
Ireland, and strongly to censure the mis- 
application of their influence among their 
subservient flocks. But here they per- 
ecived this curious anomaly, that while 
the Sovereign Pontiff at Rome, the head 
of that Church, deemed the Maynooth 
priesthood deserving of his censure, the 
First Lord of the Treasury in England held 
up Maynooth itself as a worthy object for 
Parliamentary endowment and Ministerial 
favour. As those two eminent persons 
were each considered, within their respec- 
tive circles, to be perfectly infaliible, he 
found some difficulty in saying whose opi- 
nion was the correct one; perhaps, he, as 
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an Irishman, might be permitted to sug- 
gest, that though they differed so totally, 
yet that being infallible, both were right. 
The failure of the present system at May- 
nooth was alleged as one of the weightiest 
reasons for the larger grant ; that seemed 
to assume that larger means would bring 
necessarily greater success; but as larger 
means conferred greater power, and as the 
powers before given had not been used 
beneficially, he prognosticated for the fu- 
ture only a greater amount of failure. But 
if, on the other hand, the predictions of the 
right hon. Baronet should prove correct—if 
all the felicitous effects which he foretells 
should develope themselves—if they did 
obtain from new Maynooth a larger supply 
of enlightened and gentlemanlike priests, 
different in manners and tastes from the 
priests of old Maynooth, would they stop 
here? Would they allow the improved 
creation of their own liberal legislation to 
be supported by a revenue gathered from 
‘* halfpence, potatoes, and rags?” Must 
they not endow generously those they had 
educated liberally ? They would have cre- 
ated wants, and those wants they must sup- 
ply ; but when they came to the means of 
doing it, they would find the people of Eng- 
land would not tolerate further burdens for 


the purpose of endowing a Catholic semi- 


nary, or a Popish Church. The people of 
England desired to crush this Bill; per- 
haps they would not be able to do it; but 
before this second endowment, which ap- 
peared to be a necessary consequence of the 
first, came under consideration, a general 
election must take place; the electors of 
England might then act vituperatively as 
regarded the past. He trusted they might 
do so; but if they did not, they would act 
with vigilant precaution as to the future, 
and allow no vote out of the Consolidated 
Fund for such a purpose. Whence, then, 
would come the funds for this endowment ? 
In the dearth of other means, it would, he 
feared, be suggested to take them from the 
revenue of the Established Church. This 
would prove an expedient, though not a 
well-principled resource ; but alas! expe- 
diency was now considered superior to 
principle. Strange as it might sound, they 
might yet see the right hon. Baronet coming 
down to that House with due solemnity, 
and gravely proposing to Parliament to 
confiscate four-fifths of the revenue of the 
Establishment for the support of a priest- 
hood, whose manners he had reformed, 
whose tastes he had elevated, and whose 
wants he had created and must supply. 
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Then the hon. Member for Sheffield (My, 
Ward) might have the felicity of seeing his 
favourite, though stunted, bantling ushered 
in full vigour into public life, and presented, 
on coming of age, by the right hon. Baronet, 
It would not be the first time they had wit. 
nessed such a shifting of the scenes; jt 
would not be the first time that a piece 
which had been well damned in the one 
theatre, had been acted with unbounded 
applause by the rival company. And in 
such a play as this, may not the chief cha. 
racter of head appropriator of the revenues 
of the Established Church in Ireland be 
enacted in the year 1850 by the Conser. 
vative Premier of 1835? Whatever might 
be the result of this Bill, whether it pro. 
duced the fortunate result the right hon, 
Gentleman expected, or the unfortunate 
ones he predicted, in both cases he saw 
danger to the Established Church, and 
should, therefore, from attachment to that 
Church, and from principle, vehemently 
oppose the Bill. There were, however, 
minor objections also against this Bill, both 
as regards the mode of carrying it out, and 
the time of introducing it. The present 
would have been a good opportunity for 
correcting the evils of the existing system 
at Maynooth; and common sense would 
have taken care to see that the grant was 
properly applied. But this opportunity was 
to be thrown away; no control over the 
College was proposed to be enforced. With 
regard to the Established Church in Eng- 
land, such a control was required ; grants 
of the public money were refused to the 
national schools, unless certain conditions 
of inspection and other means of control 
were agreed to—this proved there was 4 
distinct mode of dealing with the Estab- 
lished Church in England and the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. They had 
better reason to call for justice to the 
Church of England, than they had to call 
for justice to the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland. He had another objection to 
this Bill, on account of the time at which 
it was brought forward. At the very time 
they introduced this measure, the Govern- 
ment refused all aid to Scriptural education 
in Ireland. It had turned a deaf ear to 
the prayers of the Primate and the bench 
of Bishops for assistance in educating the 
Protestant people of Ireland in the Word 
of God, according to what they believed 
the proper course of education ; and at the 
same time the Government was about to 
impose burdens on the people of England, 
in order to propagate doctrines which the 
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people of England believed to be erroneous, 
It seemed to him, whatever might be the 
individual opinions of Members, yet, sitting 
there collectively, they were in the habit 
of legislating as if they regarded every 
other creed as superior to the one which the 
majority of the House professed ; and he 
thought their modest diffidence of asserting 
their principles spoke more of a lack of 
faith than of Christian humility. Last 
year all their favour was lavished on the 
Socinians ; this year it was bestowed on 
the Jews and the Roman Catholics. But 
if by any chance a measure tending in any 
way to exalt the influence and raise the 
power of the Established Church happened 
to be brought forward, when an opposition 
reared its front, that measure was instantly 
withdrawn. Thus, the Educational Clauses 
of the Factory Bill were withdrawn, in 
consequence of the petitions presented 
against it- Had no petitions been presented 
against the proposed grant of Maynooth? 
Was it not notorious that the petitions 
against this grant were far greater in 
number than those which had been pre- 
sented on the former occasion to which he 
had alluded ? No honest man who was a 
sound reasoner could come to the conclu- 
sion of arguing on this matter on the prin- 
ciple of inverse ratio, and, because there 
Were more petitions against the measure, 
pay less attention to them. But they were 
told that these petitions were the result of 
an agitation which should not be attended 
to. He denied the fact, and reprobated 
the inference. He trusted the people of 
Englaud would know who it was that re- 
jected their humble petitions, and turned 
a deaf ear to their honest prayers. But to 
return to the complaints of the Established 
Church—if any part of it had, more than 
another, just reason to complain of late of 
adverse legislation, it was the Protestant 
Church of Ireland. The Protestants of 
lreland had drunk deeply of the bitter cup 
of disappointed hope and blighted expec- 
tations. The Protestants of Ireland had 
seen achange of men at the head of affairs, 
but they observed no change of measures as 
regarded themselves, The Protestants of 
Ireland knew that it wasa sound maxim of 
teligion, that ‘“‘ whom the Lord loveth, 
he chasteneth.” But the Protestants of 
teland felt that to apply that maxim to 
politics, and say that whom the Minister 
loveth he chasteneth, was unsound in prin- 
ciple, novel in practice, disagreeable in 
experience, and calculated neither to create 
gratitude nor to engender affection. And 
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yet it was on the gratitude and affection of 
the Protestants of Ireland that had hitherto 
mainly depended the Legislative Union of 
the two Kingdoms. Let them but under- 
mine the one, and destroy the other, and 
the dismemberment of the Empire will 
probably follow —a dismemberment to 
which the fostering of Maynooth would 
materially contribute. It was with great 
regret that he felt himself called upon to 
speak thus openly and plainly. The sub- 
ject, however, was one on which, in an 
Irish Protestant, silence was cowardice, 
and flattery a dereliction of principle. He 
trusted, that although he had thus spoken 
plainly and openly, he had suid nothing 
uncourteous, nothing personal, nothing 
offensive to those whom, while he could, 
he had vehemently and zealously sup- 
ported, and to whom he was now only 
opposed, because they were bringing for- 
ward measures diametrically at variance 
with the best principles which placed them 
in power. It only remained for him to 
thank the House for the kind attention 
with which they had listened to him. 
What he had said, he could assure the 
House had been spoken by him in all 
sincerity—and that sincerity was the best 
excuse he could offer for having detained 
them so long. 

Mr. Byng observed, that upon this ques- 
tion he wished to say a few words. He would 
promise the House that his remarks should 
be very brief. Having felt interested from 
the bottom of his heart in favour of the 
Catholics of Ireland now for sixty-seven 
years, he could not allow this opportunity 
to pass without saying a very few words. 
He thought that he could support this mea- 
sure, not only upon political grounds, but 
on what was far nearer and dearer to his 
heart—religious groundsalso, He thought 
that the Catholics of Ireland had been worse 
governed than the subjects of any other 
State in Europe. He could not find in the 
sacred Scriptures that he was ordered by 
the great God who made them all, to hate 
any man because he differed from him in 
his religious views. There was no such 
mandate to be found in the sacred volume. 
He believed that every man had a right to 
worship God Almighty according to the 
mode which he imagined would be most 
acceptable to the great God. God Al- 
mighty alone knew when men pursued the 
mode of worship which was pleasing in his 
sight ; He was the searcher of all hearts, 
and knew whether any human being was 
or was not sincere—sincerity was what He 
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expected and loved, and He would tolerate 
nothing else. It was impossible that he 
(Mr. Byng) could any longer remain in 
that House to give a vote involving the 
interests of his Catholic fellow-subjects, if 
he did not record that vote in their favour. 
He thought it his bounden duty on all oc- 
casions when he came to that House to 
think of his fellow man. He was to think 
of them alone. He was never to think of 
himself ; and, thank God, when the time 
should arrive, that he retired from that 
House, he could safely and conscientiously 
lay his hand upon his heart and say that 
he had never given a selfish vote, or a vote 
which he thought contrary to the happi- 
ness and welfare of this great country— 
never, never, never. He was sorry to see 
so many of the different sects of Protestants 
with which this country abounded, arrayed 
against this measure. He remembered that 
on a former occasion they were arrayed 
against a friend of his, Mr. Harvey Combe, 
in great numbers; but in the personal can- 
vas which he had made amongst some 
of them, he had inquired of them if 
they were that day against the Catholics, 
what would become of them, the Dissenters, 
the next week? He had said to them then, 
“Do you think that the Church of Eng- 
land is more partial to the Dissenters than 
it is to the Roman Catholics?” And by 
speaking openly and boldly to themhe found 
that, instead of having them all against him, 
they were all for him. At a county meet- 
ing on that occasion, where they met, gen- 
tlemen present would not vote? He told 
the Catholics that they must not send a 
single Catholic. He left it entirely to the 
freeholders, and they were unanimous. In 
the course of ten days, they, by speaking 
plainly to them, were all for him. The 
more he thought of that, the more con- 
vinced he was that such might be the 
case, in reference to this measure, with the 
Dissenters throughout the entire country. 
Let them only think for a moment who 
were the Ministers of the day. They were 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel. Now could any man imagine that 
there were any two who could really dis- 
like the measure before them more than 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel? No, there were none. But he was 
sure that this dislike had not the smallest 
influence over their actions. They thought 
that this measure would be for the good of 
the country. That was their feeling on 
the subject, and that was their desire he 





was confident. He himself could not at 


that moment forget that while 7,000,009 
of his fellow subjects had no endowment 
whatever, at least no endowment worth 
naming, a very small number, about eight 
hundred thousand Protestants, were super- 
intended in their religious concerns by q 
clergy who had more in proportion for 
their labour than the clergy of this coun. 
try. That being the case, he felt bound 
to give his most cordial vote in support of 
the measure. 

Colonel Verner felt confident that there 
was not an hon. Member in the House 
who could not give the hon. Member who 
had just sat down credit for the sincerity 
with which he had declared his senti- 
ments. He could not recollect so far 
back as the hon. Member had stated 
he recollected; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber had given his support to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland for sixty-seven years, 
he (Colonel Verner) could say that he 
had given his humble aid in favour of 
Protestantism for fifty years. It had not 
been originally his intention to have 
taken any part in the present debate; 
indeed, he might say that his intention 
had been to have abstained from doing 99, 
seeing how useless it was; but when he 
observed so powerful and so general a feel- 
ing throughout the Kingdom against the 
Bill, and when that feeling had been en- 
deavoured to be conveyed to the House, by 
the shower of petitions which had been 
laid upon that Table, he did not think that 
he would be discharging his duty to him. 
self or to those he represented by giving a 
silent vote. The hon. Member said he 
could not agree in opinion with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Newark, 
who had so recently withdrawn himself 
from the framers and promoters of the Bill, 
and who had so fully qualified himself to 
return to them again, that the petitions 
presented to the House were not to be 
taken as representing the sentiments of the 
people. He had always understood that 
there were but two ways by which the 
people could approach that House, in order 
to make known their wishes. The one was 
by petition—the other through their Re 
presentatives. In the present instance they 
had tried both—they had poured in their 
petitions by thousands, and they had ac- 
companied the petitions by an unanimous 
call upon their Representatives to suppott 
their prayer. What more, he would ask, 
could they do? Had a contrary opinion 
been prevalent throughout the country, 
surely those who approved of the measure 
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and he had not heard any rational promise 
of expediency held out by any hon. Mem- 
ber who had addressed the House. The 
that, he believed, was signed by an indi- violation of principle was manifest; not 
vidual. The hon. Member had that day | only in a religious, but in a political point 
the honour to present a petition from Bel- | of view. The Bill introduced by the right 
fast, signed by thirty-seven ministers of | hon. Baronet was strikingly at variance 
different congregations, |and he felt proud | with his own declared policy. What was 
that he had been selected to present their | the reason why the grant, so long bestowed 
petition. The petition was accompanied | in aid of Scriptural education, was with- 
by a letter, which, with the permission of | drawn? It was that the advantages of a 
the House, he would take the liberty to | united and mixed education were so vast, 
read, although he had no authority from | that in order to obtain them it was justi- 
the gentleman by whom it was written to | fiable to put fetters upon the freedom of 
do so. There were two reasons why he | Scriptural education. This was, at least, 
craved the indulgence of the House to be ; the reason assigned. Let them now com- 
permitted to read that letter—one was, in | pare the present policy with the past. If 
order to contradict the statement made in | it were desirable that children of different 
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could have expressed that opinion in like 
manner ; whereas he had heard of but 
one petition presented in favour of it, and 


the House that the Presbyterians of the 
North were favourable to that Bill; the | 
other, because it conveyed the sentiments | 
which he (Colonel Verner) knew to be | 
entertained by, not alone the Protestants | 
of Ulster, but by the Protestants of Ire- ! 
land generally. The hon. Member then | 
read the following letter :— 


“Belfast, April 12, 1845. 

“ Sir—Deserted by our town Members at 
this critical juncture, I request that you will | 
kindly state the protest and petition, which I 
inclose by this post, against the grant to May- 
nooth. It is signed by ministers alone—by 
thirty-seven, all connected, with the town, 
and belonging to the Church of England, 
Presbyterian Church, Independents, Metho- 
dists, and Voluntaries. 

“There is but one feeling of sorrow and 
shame at the conduct of the Government. 
When the proposal of Sir R. Peel became 
known, a public meeting was resolved upon 
—as any meeting previously would be de- 
claiming in the dark. But the exceedingly 
short interval allowed for the expression of 
opinion has perfecly muzzled us, and created 
adeep and general indignation. We felt we 
had only time to protest—and that protest, as 
the secretary of my brother ministers, I request 
you to present and support. 

“Hoping that the energy and unity of right- 
hearted men may yet, with God’s aid, stem 
the tide, and bring back the Government to | 
their right mind—I remain, &e. 


“To Colonel Verner.’? 





He did not remember in the course of his 
experience an instance, in which the viola- 
tion of principle was so little recommended 
y any promise of a good result, as in that of 
the Bill now in rapid progress through the 

ouse. The violation of principle appeared 
tohim quite manifest. ‘The expediency of 
‘te measure he was unable to discover= 





communions be educated in the same build- 
ings and the same rooms, was it desirable 
also that Roman Catholic priests should 
be educated apart and in secret? Was it 
wise that the British Government should 
withdraw all aid from Scriptural schools, 
because it was possible that there might be 
instances where Protestant children might 
be benefited by the grant, and at the same 
time should increase fivefold the aid given 
to a collegiate system which was not Scrip- 
tural, with the certainty that none but 
Roman Catholic priests could benefit by it ? 
He was encouraged to believe that the 
measure of 1829 was to put an end for ever 
to legislation for sects or parties. Roman 
Catholics swore that they would not dis- 
turb old institutions or endowments. Now 
institutions, if established, were to be formed 
for the benefit of the people, not for a sect. 
This was what he understood to be the good 
derived from the measure. Were we now, 
he would ask, legislating as if such a pro- 
mise had been kept? He would say No. 
He could understand a continuance of the 
usual grants ; he could understand an en- 
larged grant, for purposes of education, in 
which persons of all denominations could 
freely participate; but he could not dis- 
cover the wisdom or the justice of the po- 


| licy which withdrew all the aid from 


schools in which the Bible was freely read, 
and heaped a fivefold bounty on Maynooth 
—perpetuated an exclusive system of edu- 
cation—a system not merely suspected but 
accused, on evidence which had never been 
contradicted, of circulating principles and 
fostering a spirit which it ought to be the 
object of every good Government, as at 
present the wish of every honest man, to dis- 
countenance and extinguish. With regard 
to the compact which it was endeavoured to 
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persuade the House was entered into at the 
time of the Union, and by which we were 
told we were bound, he (Colonel Verner) felt 
it unnecessary to make a single observation ; 
as it appeared to him (Colonel Verner), not- 
withstanding the opinion expressed by the 
Member for Newark, and the quotation he 
read to the House, that it had been fully 
and satisfactorily proved that no such com- 
pact existed. He could not avoid calling 
the attention of the House to another sub- 
ject, and he did so with very great regret. 
He could not help observing, that in all 
the measures which had been of late 
brought before the House, connected with 
Ireland—-in all the debates which had 
taken place upon those measures—there 
was a cautious avoidance, a studied omis- 
sion of all allusion to the Protestants of 
that country. It would seem to him as if 
they were considered to be undeserving the 
notice of the Legislature, or as if they con- 
stituted so insignificant or so small a por- 
tion of the people of that country, that 
their rights, their wants, or their injuries, 
were matters of little or no importance ; 
but when he remembered the many years 
he had been a witness to the state of Ire- 
land—when he remembered, during that 
period, the many important services the 
Protestants had rendered to the country— 
their unshaken loyalty, their fidelity to 
their Sovereign, their obedience to the 
laws and to the authorities, and their unal- 
terable attachment to British connexion— 
when he recollected all this, and then con- 
trasted it with the conduct of those for 
whom they were now called upon to vote 
the public money—he could not help feel- 
ing that this was not the treatment they 
deserved, and that he ought not to allow 
this Bill to pass without raising his voice 
in defence of the Protestants of Ireland. 
He expected to have heard from the right 
hon. Baronet some grounds for bringing 
forward this measure ; he expected to have 
heard at least that some of the heads or 
leaders, or influential members of the 
Roman Catholic body, had come to the 
right hon. Gentleman, and satisfied him 
that however their political views might 
differ, they were both actuated with the 
same feclings with regard to the promotion 
of the peace of Ireland, and both equally 
anxious to put down agitation. But, no; 
neither in this House nor out of it, had 
there been one solitary instance of an indi- 
vidual, lay, or clerical, expressing as much 
as regret at the state of Ireland, at a time 
wheu it became necessary to pour troops 
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into that country to protect the lives of jt, 
peaceable and well disposed inhabitants; 
and he verily believed there were none 
who stood more in need of that protection 
than the Roman Catholics themselves, 
thousands of whom dared not refuse to join 
in the monster meetings, as they were 
called, and who, he believed, were as much 
opposed to them as any other persons what- 
ever in the country. Was not the Loyal 
Repeal Association continuing its meetings 
at this moment, and issuing its orders to 
the Members of this House with regard to 
the measures they thought proper to direct 
them to support? Within the last week, 
he himself had received two Resolutions 
passed by that body, which were to direct 
the conduct of Members as to the course 
they were to take in this House. And 
who, he would beg leave to ask, were the 
chief persons connected with that Associa. 
tion? The priests, those very persons in 
aid of whom they were now called upon to 
endow a College. And who were their 
chiefs and leaders? The Roman Catholic 
Bishops—so said the organ of the Roman 
Catholic body—and no man knows better; 
but it was not his word alone they had— 
they had the declaratior. of those bishops 
and clergy to the same effect over and 
over again. He need not remind the 
House for what purpose this Association 
held its meetings. Every Member whom 
he had the honour to address knew as well 
as he did that separation from this country 
was their avowed object. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Dublin had, upon a former 
night, alluded to an observation made by 
Mr. O'Connell, when he heard of the pro 
visions of the Bill about to be introduced 
by the right hon. Baronet. He would also 
quote the concluding sentence of a speech 
delivered by the same Gentleman upon an- 
other occasion. His words were, “ Hurrah 
for Peel and Repeal!” He would ask, 
could any person entertain a doubt as to 
what Mr. O'Connell meant? Was there 
an hon. Member in the House who did 
not know full well, that the meaning tt 
was intended to convey was, that Mr. 
O’Connell looked on this Bill as one step 
more towards Repeal. Then he would ask 
the right hon. Baronet how he could 

upon the Protestants of Ireland to support 
such a measure at such a time? The boon 
which the right hon. Baronet was about t0 
force upon the Roman Catholics would not 
satisfy them—it would create, if possible 
stronger feelings of suspicion and disco 
tent upon the part of the Protestants 
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They already felt they were deserted by 
those in whom they placed most confidence 
—they felt that they had few friends left 
to defend or protect them. They at one 
time dissolved their society, a society which 
could count amongst its ranks some, aye, 
many of the first noblemen and gentlemen 
jn the three kingdoms. They dissolved 
their society at the bidding of their Sove- 
reign without hesitation, and without a 
murmur. He hoped not, but he could not 
help fearing that the time would soon 
come, when the services of that society 
would be as much required as they were 
at any former period. Self_preservation 
he had always understood to be one of the 
first impulses of our nature ; and when the 
Protestants of Ireland found themselves 
deserted, abandoned, and betrayed, he 
hoped they would not be considered as de- 
serving of censure, if they again re-united 
for their mutual protection. 

Mr. Hume was anxious to offer his 
opinion upon a subject which interested 
the country so deeply. He had paid con- 
siderable attention to the state of Ireland, 
and, therefore, desired to state the view he 
entertained in reference to the measure 
brought forward by the mght hon. Ba- 
ronet. The spirit of the hon, Gentleman 
(Major Beresford), who had begun this 
debate to-night, afforded a specimen of 
what the Irish Protestant was—a specimen 
of the opinions entertained by the class to 
which the hon, Gentleman belonged. The 
hon, Gentleman, who had just taken his 
seat, called upon them to recollect what 
had been the state of Ireland. The hon. 


Member had told them, and told them| 


truly, and he recollected more, perhaps, 
than most of them in the House upon 
that subject—cf the proceedings and 
transactions in that country, which every 
hon, Gentleman in that House must re- 
gret had ever taken place. Now what 
was the policy which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet intended to pursue towards Ireland ? 
The object of that policy was to remove the 
Just grounds of complaint which existed 
onthe part of the Roman Catholics for 
the injustice which had been exercised to- 
wards them. It was intended that Acts 
should be removed which had been always 
Considered as acts of oppression. Such a 
course would put an end to the possi- 
bility of such scenes taking place as the 
hon, and gallant Gentleman stated to have 
taken place almost every year during the 
last century. It was because such was 
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the object and tendency of the right hon. 
Baronet’s measure that he would give his 
support to the Bill. It was because it was 
one of those measures which had been 
announced last year, and which, it was 
promised, would be measures of concilia- 
tion, and such as would remove the obsta- 
cles which existed to the pacifying the 
great majority of the Irish people, who 
had hitherto been in a state of great dis- 
quiet, that he would cordially support it, 
The course which the right hon. Baronet 
was now pursuing was not new. Did not 
the right hon. Baronet commence last year? 
Two measures, one of which was the Dis- 
senters Chapels Bill, had been introduced 
by the Government, and sanctioned by the 
Legislature. To both of these he had given 
his support. The Dissenters Chapels Bill 
he regarded as an excellent measure ; and 
now that it had passed and become law, 
he looked back with satisfaction to the 
support which he had given to that mea- 
sure—a measure which he considered as 
of great importance to the country, and 
which would yet be productive of much 
more real good than any one perhaps at 
present anticipated. What, then, was the 
next measure? The Charitable Bequests 
Bill—a Biil which, be regretted to say, 
had not been received by the Catholics in 
that spirit he could have wished, nor that 
it really deserved. He remembered Mr. 
O’Conneli declaring, in 1830, his opinion, 
that if the Roman Catholics were given 
tle partial direction of their charities the 
greatest advantages would follow from it. 
By the Bequests Bill, not only was an 
equality given to the Roman Catholics, 
but there was the chance of a majority for 
them amongst the Commissioners, Yet, 
he was sorry to say, such a measure had 
not been received in that spirit he had 
hoped for, and in which he believed it had 
been tendered. This was, then, the third 
measure. He rejoiced to see it proposed, 
because he considered that it was calcu- 
lated to allay discontent in Ireland. The 
hon. and gallant Officer who last had ad- 
dressed himself to the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Governinent, had asked 
of him to see how Conciliation Hall wou!d 
deal with these measures. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentieman would not 
pay the least attention to any such sug- 
gestion. Let the right hon. Geatleman do 
justice, and he need not pay any attention 
to the opinions of individuals. Let him 
perform his task by securing peace, and 
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he need not care for the discontent of a 
few. Upon this subject the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Shaw) had 
made a strong appeal to the right hon. 
Baronet. The right hon, and learned 
Gentleman seemed to be generaily calm 
and sedate in his manner; but on this 
point he was seriously agitated, and, in 
his opinion, took a most erroneous view 
of the question, The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman regarded it as a religi- 
Ous question. He, on the contrary, did 
not esteem it to be any such thing. It 
was a mere question of policy. It was the 
duty of the Government so to regard i, 
and so to proceed with it. He was sorry, 
upon such a question, and at such a time, 
to find the ery of ** Church in danger”— 
the “No Popery” ery again raised, and 
the opinion again put forth, that Cathoiics 
could not be permitted to be placed onan 
equality with Protestants. Such senti- 
ments carried them back for two centuries 
—to that period in their history when Pro- 
testants felt themselves called upon, by 
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Bench, say, that the best way to Satisfy 
Ireland was to remove the causes of her 
discontent. The sentiment was as trye 
as it was just; it was as just as it was 
wise to act upon it. He held, then, this 
measure as One step in the right direction, 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
Opposite seemed to dissent from this opi. 
nion; he seemed to think that Passing 
such a measure as this would be adding 
to the difficulties of Ireland. How that 
could be he could not understand; for he 
believed that placing the teachers of the 
Roman Catholics in a beiter situation, 
rendering them better able to perform 
the duties of their sacred calling, and ca. 
pacitating them the more suitably to con- 
duct their parishioners, and instil into 
them sentiments of morality, must be in 





itself a most important national benefit, 
Some, however, complained of the cou. 
duct of the Irish priests, It was, he must 
say, a matter of astonishment to him, how 
upon such a moderate, such a scanty 





pittance as had been allowed to them, 


any and by every means, to defend them- | the Ivish were able to bring up their clergy 
selves against the power then possessed by | to fill the responsible situations of parish 
the Catholic Church. What danger, he! priests. He believed, that by giving them 
wished to know, could now follow from | assistance to produce an enlightened and 


having any connexion with the Pope? | intelligent priesthood, they would have 


He believed that the alarm felt upon re- | men better able not only to teach their 
ligions grounds was utterly unfounded, | flocks, but by that very means to improve 
He believed that no men could live satis- | the condition of the people of Ireland, 
factorily with each other in the same | Let them, he said, when they treated of 
country, unless there was an equality of | the affairs of Ireland, consider what had 
civil rights, and something too like de- | been their policy in India, and imitate it, 
cency and forbearance exhibited towards | Let them recollect that there were various 
each other. Believing this, he asked! sects within that vast extent of India 
them to look at the situation of Ireland, to! which was submitted to their rule, and 
see the position in which the Catholics | there due regard was paid to the religious 


were placed there, to ask themselves | ceremonies of each sect. Every sect was 


their condition was similar to that of the 
people of Ireland? He had often said, 


lowed to each the means of giving educa- 
tion to the teachers of the particular sec's. 
The consequence was, that the greatest 


would they be satisfied, as a people, 1d Pens with due respect, and they al- 
| 


and repeated the seatiment many years 
avo, that if he had been an Irishman and 
a Catholic, he would have been amongst 
the first, the most ardent, the most zealous, 
and the most unflinching in his resistance 
to that system of oppression which was so 
long maintained and so cruelly continued. 
He considered that all subjects of the 
British Crown were entitled, as a right, 
to equal laws and equal privileges; 
and on those grounds alone he main- 
tained that discontent existed, and dis- 
content must be continued as long as they 
were refused to any one class of men, He 


had heard Mr. O’Connell from that very 


satisfaction and the most perfect content- 
ment prevailed, In India they had the 
proof of the course that ought to be 
pursued in Ireland, In India they saw@ 
sinali number of British settlers govern- 
ing an immense empire, and governing It 
well, It was a marvel how, by so few in 
number, the many could be controlled, g0- 
verned and directed — how quiet, how 
peaceable, and how well behaved were 
the many. Why was this? Because 
the interests of the community were at- 
tended to—because no sectarian feeling 
influenced their political proceedings, # 
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was by this course, and this course alone, 
that a few Englishmen were able to govern 
India. Let them look, then, to see how 
religion was provided for in India. He 
would begin with the Church of England. 
The total expenditure of the Episcopalian 
Church in Bengal, in 1827, was 40,0001, 
and in Bombay, 20,0002., whilst the Ma- 
homedan and Hindoo religions were also 
in part supported. One of the acts that 


attached most credit to the government of | 


the Marquess Wellesley, was the estab- 
lishment of the Hindoo College. 
they had followed in India that course of 
policy which had been so constantly pur- 
sued in Ireland, the result must have been 
that their empires must be but of a few 
years duration And whatever might be 
said of the India Company, there was 
certainly a desire on the part of its ser- 
vants to do their duties justly and fairly. 
In India did they refuse assistance to the 
Roman Catholics? Far from it. The 
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moral and religious education of the na- 
tive Indians. He was sure that it was 
not from his parent such a lesson had been 
learned, for he had been one remarks 
able for his kindness and tenderness to- 
wards the feelings of others. It was his 
Opinion that they ought to be ashamed to 
find themselves exceeded in benevolence 
and kindness by Pagans, Let them con- 
sider the situation in which Ireland was 
placed. If they had conquered Ireland 
on the first of last January, instead of 
| having conquered it six hundred years 
| ago, would any man of commen sense 
now think of depriving Ireland of a fund 
for her religious teachers? Much as they 
might regret the Irish being Roman Ca- 
| tholics, they never would think of taking 
trom them the means of supporting their 
iclergy. They had not done this with Ca- 
‘nada. He had the means of showing that 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


of the Empire. According to a Return 


bev had not done this with other parts 


Roman Catholic Church was also aided | moved for by Lord Ashley in 1839, and 
by the Indian Government. Jn 1831, | which was now on the Table, it would be 
the Bombay Government gave 2,0U0J. to | found that the Colonial churches received 
repair the principal Catholic church in | 134,000/. The Church of Scotland was 
Bombay, which they had built in 1804. } paid 9,900/. the Dutch Church, 6,8002, 
At Surat, the Roman Catholic church } and the Church of Rome, 14,763/. At the 
received forty rupees monthly, and the | Cape of Good Hope they paid for other 
Indian Government had assisted to build | Churches than the Episcopalian Church ; 
Catholic churches in Baroda, Bassein, | in Jamaica the Baptists had 6001., and they 
Malwan, Vingozula, and Kiziadroog ; in| even paid fora Jewish synagogue. In every 
fact, whenever there wasa sufficient num- | part of their territory they supported per- 
ber of Catholics to form a congregation, | sons of different religious persuasions. By 
there an allowance was given, The result their doing so, there was contentment. If 
was, the contentment of the population, | they pursued an opposite course, the result 
It was not, however, only the Indian Go- ' would be the same as it was in Ireland— 
veroment that displayed this proper spirit | discontent and dissatisfaction. But now, 
towards those whose religious opinions' when the means were proposed for re- 
were different from those of the ruling So- moving discontent, they had the hon, and 
vereign, The Mahomedan and Hindoo gallant Colonel opposite (Colonel Verner) 
tulers frequently paid for the support | threatening them with a union of some 
of the priests of the Christians. The | kind; but whether it was to be a revival 
oldest Roman Catholic church in Bom- | of the Orange Lodges, the gallant Gentle- 
bay was erected in 1624. It receiv-; man had not told them. He would tell 
ed 126 rupees monthly from the Nawab’ the right bon. Genileman (Sir R. Peel) 
of Surat, by virtue of a warrant from the | not to mind such threats; he said to him 
Emperor of Delhi. The Ranee of Tva- do justice, and he need not be afraid of 
Yancore gave 20,000 rupees a year, in ill-will or faction: neither could harm him. 
1815, for the religious instruction of the He held it to be the duty of a Government 
Syrian Christians, who were more nume-_ to the people, whatever might be their reli- 
fous in that part of India than any other gious opinions, to do them justice. To do, 
sect of Christians, But then, the hon. not as they bad done, but as they ought 
‘ronet Opposite said he would nevercon- to do in Ireland—to change the system— 
Inbute to the promotion of error, He was to adopt a good one, and the results must 
Sorry to hear such a sentiment from one be beneficial, Another reason why he 
Whose father, as a member of the Court of thought Ireland was now fairly a claimant 
Ditectors, had attended so much to the fora large concession of justice was, that 
2A2 
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she had been long wronged and long in- | 


jured. The squabble that had been so long 


going on in Ireland was nct one for reli-| 


gious doctrines, but it was a squabble for | 


a large amount of public property; and he | tion made him feel a deep regret that they 


'had not been able to carry the Appropri. 


was sorry to see, amongst those who op- 


posed the present grant, some whose fa- 


milies had risen by the allocation to them- 
selves of that property which had once be- 


longed to the Catholic Church. He passed | 


that topic by, however. He was not dis- 
posed to dwell upon it at the present mo- 


ment. This he could not but remark, that, 
thought they ought not to take the money 


the Irish were not disposed to be dis- 
contented. If they were now discontented, 
it was because they felt they bad been 
wronged, Men in all countries were dis- 
posed to obey the ruling powers, unless 
such insults were offered to them, and 
such wrongs done to them, that they could 
no longer bear them. Ireland was sv 
treated. Jreland was discontented ; Jre- 
land must be discontented, therefore, like 
every other oppressed country, as long as 
justice was denied to her. In England 
the Established Church was the Church 
of the majority. In Scotland the State 


provided the means for maintaining the 
clergy—public property was assigned to 


them ; but in Ireland they took the whole 
of the public property for the maintenance 
of a national clergy, and they gave it toa 
small portion of the population. That, he 
believed, was the greatest cause for com- 


plaint in Ireland. The right hon. Baronet | 
proposed in some degree to remedy the, 


evil; and then he was upbraided—charges 


were preferred against him, and epithets | 
applied to him, which he thought were, 


little creditable to those who used them. | 
not be supposed but that almost immedi- 


He was not one much attached to party; 


except so far as party promoted the prin- | 
ciples he wished to see carried into suc- | 
cessful operation. He was prepared, there- | Government, his determination to oppose 


fore, to take from either hand that which | 
‘pain, nor had he arrived at that conclu- 


was good, He would not refuse a good 
thing now, because a number of years ago 


the right hon, Baronet was not prepared | 
What! was it because the | 


to propose it. 
right hon. Baronet was four years ago in 
error, and that he was now convinced he 
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convinced of his error, and became ap 
apostle of the true faith? He felt a strong 
objection to the taking this woney from 
the Consolidated Fund. Such a proposi. 


ation Clause some years ago. Had they 
done so, there would now be an ample 
and sufficient fund for such purposes as 
the present. There was a saving of 
134,000/. from the abolition of unneces. 
sary bishoprics and unwise sinecures in 
the Protestant Church in Ireland. He 


from the Consolidated Fuod; but if the 
Church funds were not at present suffi. 
cient, let them take from the Consolidated 
Fund until the surplus revenues of the 
Protestant Church could meet this de. 
mand upon them. He repeated that this 
was not a religious question—that so far 
from the Church being endangered by it, 
it would be in a better situation than it 
was at present. He considered that this 
was sound policy—that it was an act of 
justice; that it was one the people of 
Ireland had a right to demand, and that 
they were bound to yield. It was an act 
of justice—it wes not concession—for the 
people were entitled to have the means of 
giving religious education to their teachers, 
It was a measure proposed in a good spirit; 


| he supported it, and he trusted it would be 


triutinphantly carried. 

Mr. Newdegate said, that having, from 
his first entrance into that House consist- 
ently opposed the grant to Maynooth, he 
was anxious to give his reasons for that 
course which, indeed, applied still more 
strongly to the present measure. [1 could 


ately after having been returned with the 
view of generally supporting the present 


them on this subject had cost him great 


sion without deep thought and considera- 
tion. He could not say that the hon. 
Member for Montrose had done much to 
weaken his determination. He could not 


| consider the question apart from religion, 


nor did he think that the hon. Member 


had been wrong—because four years ago | 
he had sanctioned some measures different | had taken a line of argument calculated 
from the present—that it was to be said of | to promote that desirable object which the 
him that he had acted improperly and dis- | hon. Member seemed to have in view—I0 
creditably in proposing this grant ?. What | reconcile conflicting parties, and to sofien 
would those, who made such an objection, | the differences which existed on this ques 
say of St. Paul, who, from being a perse-| tion ; for the hon. Member had compared 
cutor up to a certain time, at length was | the Roman Catholic religion with the idola- 
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trous religions of India. [‘‘ No.”] The hon. 
Member had ceriainly said that, as we con- 
pibuted to the support of the latter, we 
ought to contribute to the former; but he 
could not think of Catholicism in the same 
light with idolatry. Who could believe 
that those who were ornaments of that 
House, representing Roman Catholic con- 
stituencies, Roman Catholics themselves, 
were benighted as to the truths which they 
believed essential to salvation? But, atthe 
same time, the Catholic Church took a la- 
titude in teaching the ignorant which could 
not be justified ; one of its maxims was, 
« Sipopulus vult decopi, decipiatur.” Was 
it then right to appropriate without in- 
quiry to an institution for teaching, they 
knew not what, the funds of this great 
country? Not only are we forbidden to 
inquire, but we are expected to act in 
defiance of experience. Mr. Pitt’s expe- 
timent with respect to the Establishment 
of Maynooth had signally failed; of that 
there was no question ; yet upon that ex- 
periment, and the past liberality of Par- 
liament, a plea of compact or virtual en- 
gagement had been set up. He (Mr. 


Newdegate) would not without good cause 
have been willing to withdraw funds upon 
which parties had been accustomed to de- 


pend ; and he had certainly been inclined 
to think that there was some shadow of a 
compact up to the year 1821; since then 
even that shadow bad vanished. Might he 
not ask then, to what was the failure of this 
experiment in regard to Maynooth owing? 
That failure was owing to the withholding 
of all voluntary contribution by the Roman 
Catholics themselves, upon which contri- 
bution Mr. Piit had calculated. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church, exclusive in its 
doctrines, would not allow the Govern- 
ment to give part, and themselves provide 
the rest, because it would involve them in 
asuspicion that the Government claimed 
some interference in their management of 
the College; if that was the system of the 
Roman Catholic Church, then, he said, 
ihe Roman Catholic Church precluded 
self from our assistance. He regretted 
thai that system should be the means 
of exciting angry feelings; but that very 
circumstance made him deprecate the 
more earnestly the introduction of this 
measure at the present moment, when 
i certainly seemed most inexpedient 
'o add internal dissension to external 
danger, But suppose that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Marylebone was right in his anti- 
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cipations of war with America, who were 
to blame for having at such a time ex 
cited feelings of animosity between the 
people of Eugland and of Ireland? Those 
who, in defiance of the strong feelings and 
opinions of their own supporters, had 
forced on this measure at such a crisis. 
If danger from this combination of cir- 
cumstances arose, he cast the whole 
responsibility of it upon Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. He had listened most atten- 
tively to all the arguments in support of 
the measure. What were they? It was 
said, ‘‘ Place the students at Maynooth 
in easy circumstances, and their recollec- 
tions of Maynooth will dispose them fa- 
vourably to this country.” But could it 
be believed that those easy circumstances 
would have any effect upon the minds of 
men who were educated in habits of ascetic 
privation, and taught to regard the use of 
comforts asa sin? And if such circum- 
stances could unite the priests more firmly 
to England, would not the enjoyment of 
them at the same time deprive them of 
the confidence of their fellow-countrymen? 
It had been said that to doubt the gratitude 
of Irishmen for this boon was to exhibit a 
distrust of Ireland quite unjustifiable. He 
did not doubt their gratitude ; he did not 
doubt that at first a friendly feeling would 
be aroused by this measure; but ere long 
the eflect of it would wear out; for sincere 
Roman Catholics must be jealous of as- 
sistance given to any other sect, since 
they believe that doctrines other than 
their own, tend to the eternal detriment 
of those who hold them ; and their grati- 
tude would soon be lost in other feelings. 
It might be urged that these feelings were 
not common to all Roman Catholics—that 
they were entertained only by a sect. But 
he believed that it was for the education 
and maintenance of priests in the doctrines 
of the most rigid and the most political 
sect of Romanists, that this grant, if made, 
would be devoted. And this made him 
think it the more unreasonable, that they 
were called upon to make this grant with- 
out inquiry. They bad very little inform- 
ation respecting the College of Maynooth 
before them; but they had some. It 
appeared from the Report respecting May- 
nooth some years since laid before that 
House, that the Gallican Articles were 
not professed by those educated at May- 
nooth, The late President of the College 
stated that the teaching was the same as 
at Lisbon; and another professor that it 
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was the same as at Palermo, which was a 
Jesuit College. Even so late as the 3rd 
of the present month, at a meeting of the 
Priests’ Protection Society, over which 
Lord Roden presided, the Rev. William 
Burke stated that the Roman Catholic 
priests at Maynooth were educated in the 
ultra Montane or Italian doctrine of into- 
lerance; and this gentleman had been 
himself educated at Maynooth. May we 
not fairly infer, then, that the Italian doc- 
trines—those of the Jesuits—are incul- 
cated at Maynooth. It is never easy to 
penetrate the mysterious secrecy in which 
that order envelopes its proceedings. In 
this country, for many reasons, it is their 
policy not to attract public attention ; and 
yet a recent meeting, held by the Roman 
Catholic Institute, appeared, by the report 
in the Times, to have been addressed by 
the Provincial of the Jesuits. Now, in 
the Bill of 1829, there were provisions for 
registering any persons of the order of 
Jesuits, or of any other of the known 
orders of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and for making an annual Return of them 
to that House; but he found that no such 
Return had been made since 1836, when 
the Return stated that there was no such 
person in England or Wales, excepting 
Flintshire; though from Ireland there was 
a Return of a considerable number of such 
persons. He thought, however, that that 
Return ought to be made annually; it 
might be as well to know how many 
persons of that class there were altogether 
in this country; for, from circumstances 
to which he would presently allude, it 
was evident their numbers were consider- 
able. Then an argument had been raised 
upon the poverty of Ireland; and the 
right hon. Baronet had painted a glow- 
ing picture of the destitution of that 
country and of Maynooth ; but he 
thought there was great weight in the 
observations of the hon. Member for 
Wickham, when he asked how it was that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland were 
able to subscribe their 10,000/. to the 
Society of the Propaganda of Lyons? 
That was an index to the policy which 
the Church of Rome had always pursued. 
Ireland was already converted ; and now 
her efforts were directed elsewhere—prin- 
cipally to England. The Roman Church 
calculated, that if her institutions in Ire- 
land were left destitute, their condition 
would meet with—commiseration he was 
about to say—but with liberality on the 
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part of the British Parliament. She would 
fain have connexion with the State, there. 
fore she left ber Irish institutions destitute; 
and it appeared her policy would prove 
successful. These reflections were forced 
upon him by the circumstances of the dis. 
trict which he represented. On the south 
of it the Convent of Princethorpe had 
arisen—large in extent—numerously oc. 
cupied—amply provided; on the east, 
the Trappist Monastery of Gracediey 
raised its head from Bardon Hill; nearer 
to the centre of that district a convent 
had been founded at Atherstone, and was 
at once tenanted; onthe west, Oscot Col- 
lege gave the lie to the assertion that 
Roman Catholicism cannot educate her 
priests without national assistance ; whilst 
Birmingham has its Roman Catholic ca- 
thedral; throughout the whole district, 
churches everywi,ere—schools and priests 
—were maintained at an expense far 
greater than the Roman Catholics of that 
district could themselves maintain; and 
this is but one instance of what is hap- 
pening throughout England, Was this 
poverty, or was it Propagandism? Ifthe 
Roman Catholics wholly neglected the 
education of their own priests in Ireland, 
was it not remarkable that they should 
appear possessed of such ample means in 
England? Did it not show what their 
policy was? Ireland was converted, and 
England was now the scene of their exer- 
tions ; and what were the Government 
about to do? They were about to sup- 
port the most active pioneers of a faith 
which they believed to be wholly mistaken. 
Was there not danger to the public peace? 
Was there not danger of entailing future 
dissensions of the gravest character, by 
adopting such a policy ? What had brought 
Switzeiland to her present distracted state? 
The attempt to commit the education of 
her people to the Jesuits. Let it not be 
thought he would justify the action of the 
Free Corps; that movement was anarch. 
ical, and opposed to every principle he 
held; butit was the unhappy consequence 
of the Government’s having violated the 
religious feelings, and having endangered 
the religious freedom of a people who felt 
deeply on these subjects. He had a right 
to appeal to the decision of the Swiss Diet, 
as indicating the feelings of the Swiss In 
the most legitimate manner—and what was 
that decision? Why, the majority of the 
States of the Diet were determined to re 
sist the commission of their education to 
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Jesuits, whose exclusive doctrines they 
abjured ; and who in other countries had 
roved themselves to be arrant disturbers 
of the public peace. The objection to 
them was, that they bore in their consti- 
tution the elements of a secret society. 
True, the majority was not sufficient to 
make its decision federal law ; but the ma- 
jority wanted so little to give it effect, as to 
render it almost as strong a criterion of 
opinion, as though it had carried that 
opinion into law. He might be called a 
bigot, he might be accused of raising 
angry feelings; but he cast the whole 
blame upon those who, by this measure, 
had insulted the feelings of their sup. 
porters, and knew that those feelings 
were deeply rooted in their breasts. For- 
merly he had aided the Government as far 
as he could, by word, thought, and ac- 
tion, and little did he expect to see the 
result which had now happened. Was 
there a question that the Roman Catholic 
religion could amply support itself with- 
out this grant? If any such plea were 
raised, it might be worth listening to; | 
but there was no foundation for any such 
argument. It had been said that the con- 





duct of a Protestant Jandlord, who had | 
provided means of devotion for his Roman 


Catholic tenants, presented a good ex- 
ample of what ought to be the conduct of | 
the Government of the country to its 
Irish subjects ; but in the first place, the 
landlord was not the ruler or the guide of 
his tenants; a landlord might do right in 
building a chapel for his tenants, if they 
had already been converted; but it was 
quite a different thing for a Government 
to foster and encourage the means of con- 
version to a faith considered by them 
erroneous, It had been urged that 
Protestantism was a vague indefinite 
term, involving only a negative; but a 
negative term was more than any defined 
inthat which it denied. And he was of 
Opinion, therefore, that Protestantism af- 
forded justifiable bond of union for the 
Opponents of this measure. What was 
the meaning of the word Protestant ? 
What was that against which all sects of 
Protestants in common protested? What 
was it against which the constitution of 
this country protested ? Nothing more nor 
less than the Roman Catholic doctrine. 
Incommon they deprecated that exclu- 
sive doctrine; in common they resisted 
domestic and civil interference on the part 
of the clergy, as exercised by the Roman 
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Catholic priesthood ; in common they 
claimed for all men free access to the 
Scriptures; in common they claimed for 
all men perfect freedom of conscience. 
In maintaining those views he could see 
nothing inconsistent, nothing wrong in 
Churchmen uniting with any class of 
their fellow-Protestants. For one, he 
would compromise himself by no course 
but the most direct on so important an 
occasion, 

Mr. Pakington said, he quite agreed 
with his hon, Frieud who had just sat 
down, that it was not possible, nor in- 
deed desirable, to exclude religious con- 
siderations from the discussion of this 
measure; but, he thought his hon. Friend 
had by no means succeeded in showing 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland were 
themselves able to supply the 17,001. per 
annum, which was necessary to place the 
College of Maynooth upon a respectable 
footing. Tis hon. Friend the Member 
for Harwich (Major Beresford), had ex- 
pressed apprehensions as to the effect this 
measure might have upon the Irish Estab- 
lished Church; and his hon, and gallant 
Friend the Member for Armagh (Colonel 
Verner) had alluded to the necessity of 
supporting the Irish Protestants. He 
would not yield to those hon. Gentlemen, 
either in zeal for the fair support of the 
Irish Church, or in admiration of the 
high character and known loyalty of the 
Irish Protestants; but, he thought, that 
neither of those hon. Members had ad- 
dressed themselves to the argument whe- 
ther or not the Protestants and the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland would not be in 
a better position to defend their rights 
afier they had endeavoured to concede 
everything that could in justice or liberal- 
ity be demanded. He must say he was 
sorry to hear the narrow party views on 
which the right hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh had argued this question. As a 
Member of that party which had opposed 
the late Government, he thought the 
charges of the right hon. Member for 
Edinburgh were altogether unfounded. 
He had charged them that when they 
were in opposition they had made the 
‘** No-Popery”’ cry one of the means for 
unseating the late Government. Now, 
he denied that charge altogether. It was 
true, that when in opposition they had 
raised the cry of * Defend the Church,” 
when they thought it was in danger, more 
particularly on the subject of education; 
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and under similar circumstances he was 
prepared to do so again; but he denied 
that the late Opposition, or their leaders, 
had raised the ‘‘ No Popery” cry for the 
purpose of unseating the late Administra- 
tion, There was another argument he had 
heard with much surprise— namely, that 
the measure lost much of its grace, if not 
of its utility, from the character of the 
party by whom it was brought forward. 
The hon. Member for Northamptonshire, 
indeed, had asked what right the present 
Government had to bring it forward? He 
must say, he thought it an unworthy 
mode of treating this question to oppose 
it on such grounds, instead of dealing 
with it upon its own merits. But look- 
ing at the history of the last fifteen or 
sixteen years, and considering that during 
ten years of that period the late Govern- 
ment had held office without attempting 
to improve the defective establishment at 
Maynooth, while the present Government 
were those who had carried Catholic 
Emancipation, he thought there was no 
Government or party in this country by 
whom this measure could be brought for- 
ward with more grace or propriety. Ano 
ther argument which had been used by 
the rizht hon, Member for the University 
of Dublin and others was, that they ought 
to oppose this measure because 1 was 
but the forerunner of others still more 
objectionable He would not say that this 
was an unfair argument; but he must say, 
especially as it had been resorted to by 
so many speakers, that he thought it a 
very feeble one. He said again they 
should deal with this question on its own 
merits, and not upon contingencies. He 
was truly sorry to differ on a question of 
this nature from his hon. and respected 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxiord (Sir R. Inglis), and from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kent (Mr. Plump- 
tre); but after the strong language used 
by the hon. Member for Kent (Mr. Plump- 
tre), he felt: bound to say, that while he 
would not yield to any one in sincere 
devotion to the Church of which he was 
a member, he did not think it inconsist- 
ent with his duty to that Church to give 
this measure his support; not a cold or 
hesitating support—not a reluctant sup- 
port extorted by the strength of party 
ties—but a cordial and willing support, 
founded upon deep conviction; first that 
they must not venture to leave May- 
nooth on its present footing; and, se- 
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condly, that this measure was called for 
as a step in that wise and conciliato 

policy towards Ireland which every Go. 
vernment should attempt to carry out, 
There was no part of the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet, when he introduced 
this question, in which he concurred 49 
entirely as that in which he said, that of all 
courses they could take, the worst would 
be to leave things as they were. It was 
his sincere conviction, and he hoped he 
might express it without offence, that in 
its present state, whether they regarded 
it on social, political, or religious grounds, 
Maynooth was one of the greatest evils 
under which Ireland had suffered. He 
feared also, that these evils were not 
limited to Ireland. He feared they might 
be found in operation in our Colonies, 
and that it would not be difficult for 
him to name Colonies in which serious 
evils might be traced to the defective sys. 
tem of education at the College of May- 
nooth. He might, perhaps, be accused of 
inconsistency on this question; for, al. 
though he had never voted against the 
annual grant, he admitted there had been 
a time when he thought prospectively the 
grant to Maynooth might be wi hdrawn, 
But after the debate in 1841, which was 
brought forward by the hon, Member for 
Neweastle, the attention of Parliament 
had been more directed to the subject; 
and from that time he had ever thought 
that it would not be just or honourable in 
the Parliament of this country, so to sever 
the connexion now existing, and that the 
only fair policy would be forthwith to 
ameiiurate the condition of this establish. 
ment. With these views he had never 
heard of an announcement with greater 
satisfaction than he heard of the notifica- 
tion of the right hon, Baronet at the close 
of last Session, that it was the intention 
of the Government to bring forward some 
measure of amelioration. He would not 
detain the House by again reading that 
extract from the speech of Mr. Perceval 
in 1812, which had been already quoted 
by his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Newark (Mr. Gladstone); but he would 
contend, if such were the opinions at that 
day of Mr. Perceval, with his known bias, 
how much more impossible must it be 
now to violate what had been well called 
our moral obligation upon this subject, 
not only after such a lapse of time, but 
after the course of legislation which had 
intervened, including the fresh measule 
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of Roman Catholic Emancipation. How 
much more difficult would it now be to 
retrace their steps, and say they would 
sever all connexion with a Catholic Es- 
tablishment. The only fair and prudent 
course left open was the policy adopted 
by Government, to endeavour to make 
the College of Maynooth effective. Such 
a course had been attempted, and he 
would not bring himself to believe that it 
could fail. He would not believe that 
the great proposition of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would be met by the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland im any other than a 
spirit of gratitude, or be regarded by them 
in any other light than a measure of li- 
berality and conciliation on the part of 
the Government. They might not find 
improvement in the first year or the year 
after, yet looking at the recognised prin- 
ciples of human nature, if a class of per- 
sons were improved, and if they were 
educated in a more efficient manner, the 
rational result would be as had been ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Member for 
Newark in his admirable speech, that this 
course would have a softening effect on 
the system. These were the sentiments 


which led him to give his support to the 
course recommended by Her Majesty's 


Government. He thought Her Majesty’s 
Government might fairly be congratulated 
on the success which had attended their 
Irish policy. The right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government had on one 
ocrasion, just before he took office, al- 
luded to Ireland as his chief difficulty; 
but such had been the policy of the right 
hon, Baronet with regard to Treland— 
fim and vigorous on the one hand, 
generous and conciliatory on the other— 
that he thought the time would soon 
come, if it had not already arrived, when 
Government could turn to Ireland as the 
subject of their best and proudest triumph, 
Before he sat down, he must express his 
hope, that while he cordially supported 
this liberal course towards their Roman 
Catholic fellow-Christians—there were 
some who seemed scarcely to regard them 
as fellow-Christians—the religious desti- 
tution of the Protestant members of the 
Church of England both at home and 
abroad, would no longer be overlooked 
by either the Government or the House. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers should recollect, 
while doing this act of justice to Ireland, 
that they had other duties no less binding 
other obligations no less sacred—they 
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sent forth annually thousands of destitute 
emigrants and wretched convicts to our 
Colonies; and when any fair and reason- 
able claims for assistance to our Pro- 
testant fellow-subjects might hereafter be 
made, he trusted they would not again be 
met in a spirit of illiberal objection by the 
House, or cold refusal by the Govern- 
ment. He would no longer detain the 
House than to express his earnest hope 
and prayer that this conciliatory measure 
might be productive of every good and 
healing effect which could be intended or 
hoped for by its authors. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart would not presume 
to answer any hostile remarks made by 
the hon. Member for Droitwich on the 
able and unanswerable speech delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Edinburgh; but as there was a part 
of that hon. Member’s remarks which re. 
lated to other hon. Members, and which 
iad reference to the two great parties into 
which the country was divided, he would 
venture to trespass on the House for a 
very few minutes. The hon. Member 
stated that in the electioneering contest, 
in 1841, no weapon was used by the 
Conservative pariy, such as the * No- 
Popery” cry. The hon. Member had 
evidently forgotten, or had thrown away 
one of the most powerful weapons of Con- 
servative politics used by his party at 
the election. He did not charge the hon. 
Member himself with having used that 
weapon ; but he wished he could cite there 
the Conservative constituencies through 
out the country to bear him out in the 
assertion that “the Church in danger” 
was the weapon used by the party oppo- 
site throughout the country for the pur- 
pose of turning out the late Ministry, and 
placing themselves in power. They could 
not have forgotten that it was said of the 
proposition of the late Government as to 
the Irish Church that it was ‘a heavy 
blow and great discouragement to the 
Protestant religion.” At all events, he 
knew that this weapon was used, and 
with great effect, at the elections against 
the party with which he was connected. 
The hon. Member said the measure 
ought to be tried on its own merits, and 
that a distinction ought not to be drawn 
between measures and men. The right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh declared that 
the country had a deep interest in the 
characters of public men, and though this 
measure should have his support, he 
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must nevertheless look at the men who 
introduced it, who, when out of office, 
opposed it—for if the measure was right 
in principle now, it must have been doubly 
right then. Though differing from many 
hon. Gentlemen in their arguments against 
the measure, he yet hoped it would not 
reach the Statute book; but if it did 
reach the Statute book he hoped the 
House would not let it do so under false 
pretences. He had not heard the speech 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel); 
but he had read the speech, and he 
gathered from it that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet declared the measure involved no 
question of principle, and no minor points 
of detail; but in his (Mr. P. Stewart’s) 
Opinion, there was no measvre introduced 
into the Honse which more deeply in- 
volved a Gicct aud important principie 
than this Bill. It was urged that since 
1795 the grant of 9,000/. to Maynooth 
had been sessionally agreed to. But the 
proposition was not now for 9,000/. or for 
three times 9,000/., a proposition which 
would neither decide nor involve any 
principle. This Bill was to remove the 


annual grant from out of the reach of 
Parliament, and to give simultaneously 


30,0002. for building purposes. Instead 
of leaving the grant to be annually con- 
sidered by Parliament, Government were 
intoducing an Act of Parliament and a 
binding Statute which was to put this 
grant effectually out of the reach of Par- 
liament. Did not this measure, then, 
involve a question of principle? The 
country at least so judged of the measure, 
and it judged rightly, he thought. They 
were guing to substitute for an adminis- 
trative Act of each Session, a fixed plan 
by a Statute which would thus become a 
part of the Constitution of the Kingdom, 
and in doing this he held that it was 
in violation of the protestation which 
the nation had made against Popery at 
the Reformation. It was curious to re- 
maik the qualified reasons for supporting 
the measure assigned by many hon. Mem- 
bers, How, for instance, did the right 
hon. Member for Newark relieve himself 
from responsibility on this question? He 
said he deprecated the principle of the 
Bill—he was fearful of the consequences, 
but he was not answerable for them. Was 
that the way in which an all-but Member 
of the Cabinet shonld recommend and 
support a measure of this nature? The 


hon. Member for Bath brought forward 
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stirring, pungent, and pointed arguments 
in favour of the Bill, and against thoge 
who dared to differ from him; but how 
did the hon. Member qualify his support? 
He said, had this been the first proposal 
of the sort, and had the House not been 
in the habit of granting the Maynooth 
vote annually, he would not have sup. 
ported it. This was the qualified support 
the measure received from the hon, Mem. 
ber for Bath. Then there was the hon, 
Member for Lambeth, how did he qualify 
his vote? The hon. Member said, “| 
applaud the measure — the principle is 
perfect—but unless the funds to pay the 
College be drawn from the source pointed 
out by the hon. Member for Sheffield, and 
unless the measure leads us towards the 
end aimed at by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield, then [ cannot approve of the 
Bill.” The right hon, Gentleman the 
Secretary for Ireland said, “ You tell us 
it is useless to meddle with the question, 
and that it is best to leave well alone;” 
and the right hon, Gentleman—he would 
pardon him for the word—had the effron- 
tery to tell the House. ‘ But there is no 
\*well’ in Ireland to let alone.” He 
| would ask the right hon, Gentleman was 
‘there no well in Ireland in 1841, when 
the reins of government were given up 
by the late Government, and assumed by 
the present? In his humble opinion, 
looking at the ordinary tesis and proofs 
of prosperity, Ireland since the time of 
Henry II., since the twelfth century, never 
was in so prosperous a state as to ils ge- 
neral interests as at the time when the 
late Government gave over the seals of 
office to the present Ministry. Take the 
common tests, the rise in the value of 
property and the fall in the rate of in- 
terest—tests which afforded a general 
conviction of the security and the peace of 
a country. If tested that way, Ireland 
would be found never to have been in 
such a state of prosperity as in the year 
1841. The present Bill was uncalled for 
—it was entirely unlooked for by the 
country at large—it was startling to all, 
and more especially considering the 
quarter from whence it came. It was 
brought forward to cure a grievance of 
which the Roman Catholics never com 
plained. The House had always listened 
with sympathy and attention to the 
catalogue of grievances which was but too 
heavy in Ireland; but even in the admit- 
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reference to the improvement of Maynooth, 
he had never heard this grievance in- 
cluded in the list, The Roman Catholics 
of Ireland were too intelligent to make 
that a ground of grievance which they 
but shared with Protestant Dissenters at 
large. Then, let the House look at the 
measure as a measure of pacification, 
what was itthey saw? It was improper 
fora Memher so humble as himself to go 
into motives of Ministers, but he could 
not help saying that had the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) foreseen the way in 
which this Bill bad been received here 
and in Ireland, he never would have in- 
volved the House in the present inter- 
minable debate on the merits or demerits 
of his measure. What had they recently 
collected from Mr, O’Connell’s speech— 
a speech in which the hon, Gen'leman 
had shown no falling off in powers, and 
nocooling of his ardour in the cause of 
his country? That hon. Gentleman was 
reported to have said, in reference to this 
measure, “ This is the first fruits of fear, 
but not the last, for we shall next have 
Repeal itself.” The hon. Member went on 
to say, ‘It was a boon to misbehave, 
and we will continue our behaviour, for | 
we are beginning to reap the fruits of it.” 
What he would ask, must be the effect of 
this Bill on the Irish people, so interpreted | 
by their leader? In this country we were | 
already beginning to see what that effect 
was likely to be—the destruction of peace 
and harmony here, and, if not a mere 
dead letter in Ireland, provocative of no- 
thing but distrust and disturbance there. 
The public ask how reconciliation and 
union were to be accomplished by this 
measure, when they see the fruits of it 
already are increased agitation in Ire- 
land? As a Scotchman, he almost re- 
gretted that in his own quiet country the 
same system of agitation had not been 
adopied. But the truth was, Government 
thought the Scottish people so passive 
and peaceable, that they might despise 
their reasonable wishes. Two years ago 
the hon. Member for Perth and himself 
tame forward as the advocates of the 
claims of the Scottish Church, when they 
presented humble petitions, not for money, 
hot for patronage, for they abhorred the 
One and did not value the other; but 
Praying that while in secular matters they 
obeyed the laws of Parliament, in spiritual 
matters they inight be exempted from the 
interference of the civil powers; but this 
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petition was spurned and disregarded. 
The Roman Catholics of Ireland, how- 
ever, to whom he grudged nothing—who 
did not ask to be independent io spiritual 
matters, on them Government voluntarily 
bestowed this privilege. Here was an in- 
consistency which must be explained. The 
system adopted by Government in respect 
to Scotland was exactly the reverse of 
that adopted towards Ireland; and this 
system had resulted in disaster, for a se- 
parate Church Establishment was found- 
ed—a proceeding which Government 
might have avoided by granting to the 
prayers of the Presbyterian people of 
Scotland that which they had voluntarily 
given to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
and which they did not even ask for. He 
was quite willing to admit that the world 
at large was indebted to the Roman Ca- 
tholics for many bright examples of piety 
and learning. The names of Fenelon and 
Lingard were sufficient te prove the bene- 
fits mankind had sustained from the Ro- 
man Catholics; but while he was prepared 
to relax every Penal Statute passed against 
them since 1688, yet, as a Protestant, he 
must say his concession was limited to 
this—that he would not lend his hand to 
risk those great principles of the Reforma- 
tion, on which, in his opinion, the welfare 
and security of the country depended. 
There was no mistaking the opinion of 
the people on this question. The count- 
less petitions declared the deep interest 
they took in the question, and the tho- 
rough knowledge they had of its true im- 
port. There were only three petitions 
presented in favour of the Bill that day, 
and from whom did these petitions come ? 
From a body of Socinians at Ulster, from 
another body of Socinians in Finsbury, 
and fiom a third body of Socinians at 
Newington. He objected to the principle 
of doing evil that good may come; and it 
was because he held this doctrine that he 
considered he should not discharge his 
duty to his country if he did not oppose 
the present measure—a measure fraught 
with evil, and which at best could only be 
productive of doubtful good to Ireland. 
In his heart he desired that the measure 
might never reach the Statute book; but 
if it were forced there against the opinion 
of the people of the country, that opinion 
would take the first opportunity of eradi- 
cating it, The measure was doubly 
fraught with evil, for it raised hopes in 
the Roman Catholics which Government 
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dared not satisfy. It was fraught with 
evil to the Protestant, because it created 
anxieties which would take much time 
and caution to allay. He might be ina 
mioority in that House, but his majority 
was in the country at large; and he felt 
he should not discharge his duty, not to 
his constituents only but to the country, 
and to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, if 
he did not enter his solemn protest against 
the present measure. 

The Earl of Lincoln was so well aware 
that the subject before the House had been 
completely exhausted during the four nights’ 
debate which had taken place, and that 
every argument which had been brought 
forward, both for and against the measure, 
had been successively repeated, that he 
should have hesitated in rising to address the 
House, and should have contented himself 
with giving a silent vote, had it not been 
that he was anxious to remove from him- 
self thedanger of any misconstruction which 
might be attached to his omitting to state 
the reasons for that vote. He was anxious 
to explain that the vote he should give 
would not be a hesitating or a doubtful 
one ; but that he was deeply interested in 
the success of the measure, not only in its 
success in this House, but in its success in 
Ireland. So strongly, indeed, was he con- 
vinced of the propriety, of the excellence, 
the necessity, and the justice of this mea- 
sure, that he wished in the few observa- 
tions which he was about to make, that he 
could impress upon any of his hearers 
ever so small a proportion of that consci- 
entious conviction which influenced his 
own mind. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had appealed to the re- 
ligious feelings of the community on the 
question ; and he was ready to admit, that 
these feelings had been raised—that they 
were honest and conscientious ; and equally 
ready to admit that no statesman ought 
rashly to do violence to such feelings. But 
it was equally the duty of a statesman to 
examine carefully whether these feelings 
were based upon justice and reason. The 
hon. Gentleman had stated it as his opinion, 
that if Government could have foreseen the 
reception which the measure had met with, 
they would have never brought it forward. 
He imagined that the hon. Gentleman, 
from the context of his reasoning, meant 
to imply that Government would have 
shunned that expression of religious feel- 
ing which, he was free to confess, had been 
excited. Now, he believed, and, in fact, 
he knew, that his right hon. Friend at the 
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head of the Government, not only when 
he brought forward the question, but when 
he gave notice last year of his intention to 
bring it forward, was well aware of the 
risks he was incurring, and of the manner 
in which it would probably be received, 
And this, of itself, would be a sufficient 
answer to the taunts launched last night 
by the right hon. Member for Edinburgh, 
Why, the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Renfrewshire had answered these 
charges, when he said that there had been 
no call for the measure. If such had been 
the case, if on the one hand there was no 
demand for this Bill, and if on the other 
those feelings of religious opposition to 
which he had adverted were anticipated, 
what but an imperious sense of duty 
cou.d have influenced the right hon. Ba- 
ronet in bringing forward the measure? 
The question of contract had been re 
peatedly argued and re-argued during 
the last four nights’ debate, and a great 
number of hon. Gentlemen, including 
the right hon. Member for Edinburgh, 
had denied the existence of any contract, 
or even of any implied contract. Now, 
he was ready to rest his vote on the merits 
of the question itself, because, quite apart 
from any questions of contract, he believed 
the proposition to be founded on justice; 
but at the same time he could not agree 
with the assertion that no contract existed 
He could not agree with those who as 
serted that they might with equity with- 
draw the grant, any more than he could 
agree with those who asserted that a 
new religious principle had been raised 
by the measure. In discussing the ques 
tion of contract, he was aware that he could 
bring forward no new argument ; but, 
looking at the two Irish Acts of Parliae 
ment; looking at the Act of the Io. 
perial Parliament sanctioning them and 
confirming them; looking at the Acts 
establishing the College of Maynooth, 
framing its regulations, appointing trus 
tees, many of them Protestants, to whom 
to confide its management; looking to 
the circumstance that in 1809 and in 
1813 they revised this Vote for the put 
pose of increasing it, and adding to the 
accommodation of the institution 

the number of the students; looking 
to all these facts, he could not but feel 
that they were committed to the prily 
ciple, and that a contract did exist upon 
the subject, not indeed a written contract 
of that legal force which would bind a 
individual, but such a contract as could 
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alone exist between a Government and the 

verned. Again, he denied that any new 
religious principle was involved in the 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh had taken ad- 
vantage of the assertions made on this 
point by hon. Gentlemen on his (Lord 
Lincoln’s) side of the House ; but he con- 
ceived that the religious principle which 
did exist in the matter was raised in 1795, 
and then when raised, disposed of. Indeed 
he could not see what a religious principle 
had to do with what was now purely a mat- 
ter of arithmetical calculation, though the 
hon. Gentleman who last addressed the 
House mainly relied, in discussing this 
part of the subject, on the fact that we 
are about to triple the amount of the 
grant, and to give 30,000 for the improve- 
ment of the building. But, as he had 
stated, the religious principle was raised in 
1795, in the measure suggested by Mr. 
Burke, introduced by Mr. Pitt, laid before 
the Prelates of England for their sanction 
and approval, acceded to by both Houses of 
Parliament—then exclusively Protestant 
—and finally made law by the sanction of 
George I1I., a Sovereign whom all Pro- 
testants revered. Finding a measure thus 


sanctioned, could they in 1845, in a re- 


formed Parliament, with Roman Catho- 
lies now associated with us in the gene- 
ral legislation of the Empire, assume the 
right to discontinue it? Now with the 
permission of the House, he would refer 
to one or two authorities which he thought 
ought to have great weight with them 
on this subject. In 1811, Mr. Grattan 
stated “he was not aware of the strength 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s) argument, that 
because we adopted the original grant, 
therefore we were not obliged ever to en- 
large it. If once the principle was adopted, 
the limitation of the sum was only to be 
fixed by the circumstances of the times; to 
act otherwise was nominally to adopt and 
ultimately to defeat the principle.” But 
when he contended that they would not 
be justified in striking off the grant, he did 
hot mean to say that fifty years’ prescrip- 
tion would make that right which was in 
self wrong. There might be maxims in 
politics as in morals of right and wrong, 
Which no revolution of ages, and no 
changes of States or Legislatures, could 
modify or alter; but then he was com- 
pelled to ask whether any such maxims 
Were involved in the measure now before 
the House? As to the proposition that a 
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State might, without any infringement of 
religious principle, endow an institution 
intended to teach doctrines differing from 
those professed by the State—could it be 
contended that such a principle was mo- 
rally wrong? He denied it. He be- 
lieved, however, that there were some of 
his hon. Friends who held this doctrine ; 
but, if they did, let them act up to their 
principles: they must go further than 
the rejection of this measure—they must 
utterly repeal the grant. But even 
this will not vindicate their consistency 
—they must go further still: they must 
cease to continue to the Protestant Dis- 
senters of Ireland such assistance as 
the Regium Donum; they must with- 
draw from the Colonies that aid which 
the Roman Catholics there at present re- 
ceived. He knew that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle said that he 
would be willing to make an exception 
in favour of the Colonies, and to stand 
by Treaties which bound us to payments 
for the support and advancement of Ca- 
tholicism there. Where then was the prin- 
ciple? If the hon. Member considered the 
question as a matter of religious principle, 
he must make its application universal. 
No consideration of expediency should 
enter, when feclings so much higher stood 
on the threshold. The hon. Gentleman, 
and those who thought with him, should 
be prepared to act up to their principles, 
and treat these Treaties, providing for 
the support of Roman Catholicism in the 
Colonies, as so much waste paper, even 
though by such infraction of Treaties we 
should lose these Colonies, and all the 
advantages which attached to them. As 
for himself, he looked upon this measure 
as altogether uncennected with religi- 
ous considerations. He looked upon it 
as a measure of high national policy. 
He saw in Ireland a priesthood placed 
in the midst of a population poor and 
ignorant—a priesthood which must pos- 
sess power and influence in proportion to 
the poverty and ignorance by which it 
was surrounded. Could he then _hesi- 
tate, seeing the immense moral influence 
they possessed — could he hesitate to 
adopt means for the better education of 
these educators of the people? Could he 
shrink from an endeavour to instruct those 
from whom alone the people of Ireland 
would consent to receive instruction? He 
did not despair of seeing the influence 
of the priesthood enlisted in aid of the 
common cause of the United Empire. He 
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did not despair of seeing that priesthood 
labouring in connexion with them, not 
indeed in the field of religion, but in 
the common field of the regeneration and 
improvement of the country. Such a con- 
summation he believed to be within their 
reach. He would appeal even to his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Oxford — to his feelings of Christian 
charity and benevolence—he would ap-| 
peal to him whether even he would 
not make any sacrifice, short of one in 
which his feelings of religion were in- 
volved, to arrive at such a consummation ? 
But to attain such an end, the proposition 
before the House must be the first step. 
Without such a measure nothing which 
they could do would be received in a 
grateful spirit. If this first step be want- | 
ing, all the best meant efforts of the Go- 
vernment for the improvement of Ireland 
will be valucless and unavailing. Several 
hon. Gentlemen, among others the hon. | 
Members for Harwich and Warwickshire, | 
had laid great stress upon what they con- | 
ceived to be the failure of Maynooth up 
to the present time, and contended that | 
therefore the grant should not be in- 
creased, but should be withdrawn altoge- | 
ther. But before he could come to such a | 


conclusion he must inquire into the cir- 


cumstances of this alleged failure. He | 
was not about to give the House any fur- | 
ther details on the point alluded to by the 

right hon. Gentleman at the head of the | 
Government, in bringing forward the mea- 

sure, as to the present state of Maynooth ; | 
but he believed that the hon. Member for | 
Perthshire was the only Gentleman who | 
had stated that Maynooth was in that con- 
dition in which its friends could reasonably | 
wish to see it. He believed, on the con- | 
trary, that it was in that state, as regarded 

internal arrangements, which was more 

calculated to lower and debase the mind | 
than to elevate and enlighten it. Endowed | 
by the State with a sum of money caleu- | 
lated apparently at the exact amount most 

likely to thwart its own avowed object, | 
and at the same time discourage private | 
liberality — could a place like this be | 
likely to insti] into the mind of the young | 
candidate for holy orders any gratitude or | 
reverence to those to whom he owed the | 
education which he was receiving ? Before, | 
then, they pronounced Maynooth to be a | 
failure, increase the physical comforts of | 
its inmates. It was now admitted to be | 
an axiom as regarded education, that it 
required physical comforts as a first step to | 
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its effective instilment, and that Without 
that first step it could be only half success. 
ful. Let there also be an improved sys. 
tem of scientific and literary education, 
With the theological course of study be 
hoped that they would not interfere ; by 
the general education, though he by no 
means concurred in the observations of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle on this point, 
was susceptible of much improvement, 
With this improvement, and with an jn. 
crease of physical comforts, if the insti. 
tution should yet be found a failure, they 
would then, and not till then, have g 
right to complain of it. As matters at 


| present stood, any argument deduced from 


the allegation that the priests hitherto 


educated in Maynooth had been found in 


any way wanting in their proper duties to 
their flocks, and had diverged into the paths 
of agitation and political excitement against 
the laws, only confirmed him in the impres- 
sion that it was wise to attempt to improve 
their education, and by some such mea. 
sure as that now before them to attempt 
to gain to the Legislature their better 
feelings. Another objection which had 
been raised to the measure, was that 
which related to its being introduced 
unconditionally. It was said, “ Increase 


| the endowment if you will, but increase 


it under certain conditions. Impose such 
conditions as should make Maynooth a 
seminary for general as well as theologi- 
cal learning. Do not educate priests 
only within these walls. In short, secu- 
larize as much as possible its character.” 
But this system had already been tried. 
It was upon this foundation that the Col- 


| lege had at first been placed. The plan 


was persevered in for twenty-two years, 
and then abandoned, as having been found 
unsuitable and _ practically inconveni- 
ent. In the year 1826 the Commissioners 
of Education inquired into the condition of 
the College at Maynooth, and it was in 
these terms that they spoke of it:— 


‘* Although the principal object of the trus 
tees appears to have been the education of 
persons for the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
they appropriated a portion of the buildingas 
a lay college, and received within it persons 
who were not destined for holy orders. It 
became, however, apparent that the different 


| system of education which is deemed necessity 


for those who are to undertake the duties and 
obligations of the priesthood, and the addi- 
tional restraints to which they are subject, 
rendered the lay college an inconvenient ap- 
pendage. It was discontinued in the yeat 
1817, and the buildings and land which had 
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been appropriated to it were applied to the 
use of the clerical students.” 


The statement which he had just read fully 
confirmed the prudent and sagacious antici- 
pations of Mr. Burke. The words of Mr. 
Burke had been quoted already by an hon. 
Gentleman on the other side; but with 
the permission of the House he would read 
a passage which bore upon this part of 
the question :-— 


“ When we are to provide for the educa- 
tion of any body of men we ought seriously to 
consider the particular functions they are to 
perform in life. A Roman Catholic clergyman 
is the minister of a very ritual religion, and 
by his profession subject to many restraints. 
His life is a life full of strict observances, and 
bis duties are of a laborious nature towards 
himself, and of the highest possible trust to- 
wards others. The duty of confession alone is 
suficient to set in the strongest light the 
necessity of his having an appropriate mode of 
education. If a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
intended for celibacy, and the function of con- 
fession, is not strictly bred in a seminary 
where these things are respected, inculcated, 
and enforced as sacred, and not made the sub- 
ject of derision and obloquy, he will be ill 
fitted for the former, and the latter will be 
indeed in his hands a terrible instrument.” 


Itwasadmitted that theexperiment had been 


fairly tried, and that it had entirely failed. 
Into this part of the subject he would not 


enter further. He would only express his 
belief that it would be most improper in 
the Government to impose such terms as 
those thus proposed; and if they did at- 
tempt to secularize education in Maynooth, 
they would run greater risk of making the 
laity educated there bigoted, than they 
would have a chance of rendering the 
priesthood liberal. But the hon. Member 
for Armagh complained of the time at 
which the Motion had been brought for- 
ward, and his hon. Friend the Member for 
Harwich had adopted the same tone. He 
remembered also, that on a previous night 
the hon. Member for Dublin had declared 
that he thought the time at which the mea- 
sure had been brought forward the most 
unfortunate which could have been se- 
lected. He feared the objection of time 
was too often raised to measures of this kind 
when all other arguments failed, or when 
it was necessary to find a makeweight for 
the scale when the balance of reasons was 
against the speaker. At the same time 
@ was ready to admit, that on a mea- 
sure of this kind, the time of granting 
the concession, and the manner of doing it, 
Were two essential points on which the 
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success of the experiment depended. As 
to the manner in which it had been 
brought forward, he should say nothing. 
The right hon. and learned Member for 
Dungarvon—in a speech of even more 
than his usual eloquence—did ample jus- 
tice to that point. As regarded the time, 
he thought this was the time for grant. 
ing a boon of this nature. Let him 
remind the House, that they had been 
frequently told by Mr.O'Connell that every 
concession to the Roman Catholics was ex- 
torted by force; we have been told that 
we yielded to agitation within our shores, 
or to the apprehension of dangers and 
wars from without. Where were the dan- 
gers which we had now to fear? He be- 
lieved we had nothing to fear; and this 
was a fitting occasion for displaying a re- 
quisite degree of moral courage in adapting 
our measures to the circumstances of the 
time and of the country. This was not 
only the most propitious, but, as he had said, 
the precise time for such a measure as 
the present. Agitation had been sup- 
pressed, the supremacy of the law had been 
vindicated, the clamour for Repeal (which 
had continued so long that the people of 
this country at least were apprehensive 
that there was some real danger of the 
success of that measure), was drowned in 
the murmur of growing industry and com- 
mercial prosperity. As to external dangers 
there were none; not even those “little 
wars” which had been left as a legacy to 
the present Government by their prede- 
cessors in office. Scarcely even a rumour 
of wars was heard. He maintained, then, 
that with peace at home and abroad, this 
was the particular moment when a boon 
might be conferred with grace. ‘And I 
pray to God,” said the noble Lord, “it may 
be accepted by the people of Ireland in the 
spirit in which it is given.” But let me re~ 
mind the House that if this measure is now 
rejected you will not be in the same posi- 
tion as if it never was proposed. We have 
held up this cup to the lips of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. I sincerely trust the 
House will not dash it from them. We 
have raised their hopes. I trust you will 
not force them back on their own resources. 
If the House should so decide, it will incur 
a heavy and serious responsibility. I feel 
that I have detained the House too long, 
but I must repeat that this measure has 
my hearty concurrence, not only in its 
details, but in its principle. I am ready, 
however, to admit that whilst I give as 
unhesitating a support to this measure as I 
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have ever done to any measure during the 
twelve years I have had the honour of 
sitting in this House, and while I approve 
warmly of its equity and propriety, as well 
as anticipate the most beneficial results 
from it when it shall have come into 
operation, I must, I say, at the same time 
acknowledge that this vote is to me a 
painful one. I shall give this vote in op- 
position to the remonstrances and views 
and opinions of my constituents—men 
with whom during my career in Parlia- 
ment I have had no political differences, 
and whose religious feelings on this question 
I cannot look on otherwise than with the 
deepest reverence and respect. There are 
other causes which render the vote a very 
painful one. I feel that those causes—to 
which it is neither necessary nor would it be 
becoming in me more particularly to allude 
—are entitled to weight, and render my vote 
a most painful one; but I also feel that I 
should be wanting in my duty to the coun- 
try if I allowed considerations of this kind 
to induce me to hesitate or falter in the 
course which I think right. I support this 


measure because | am firmly convinced that 
it will—I do not say in its immediate re- 
sults—tend to the prosperity of Ireland, 
and that the policy which dictates it will 


tend to produce political and religious peace 
in that country, and to secure the establish- 
ments of both countries, whether civil or ec- 
clesiastical. As regards the feelings of con- 
stituents on this question, I would address 
myself with all deference and humility to 
some hon. Friends around me, who | know 
are suffering from pressure from without. I 
can myself speak from experience on that 
point; but I feel confident that if my hon. 
Friends adopt the course which according 
to their conscientious convictions they think 
right, we shall be enabled, at some future 
day, to appeal from the intoxication of the 
present state of apprehension of our constit- 
uents, to the sobriety of their future reflec- 
tions ; and sure I am, that in their calm 
and temperate moments, they will accord 
us their free and unqualified meed of ap- 
probation. 

Lord Worsley said: If I consulted my 
own feelings, I should not trouble the 
House with any observations on this 
question ; but having presented 136 peti- 
tions from my own constituents against 
this Bill, I feel I may be excused if I 
ask the House to indulge me for a few 
moments whilst I state the grounds of the 
vote I mean to give. I presented peti- 
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tions, not only from the Wesleyans, byt 
from all the Dissenting bodies in the di. 
vision of the county which I represent; 
and although I have had the honour of 
sitting for that division for thirteen or 
fourteen years, I may safely say that on 
no previous occasion has there been go 
universal a sentiment of opposition to g 
Government measure. I am bound to 
say this; and I feel I should ill discharge 
my duty as a Member of this House, if 
I did not at once avow that my Opinion 
on this question does not coincide with 
the views of my constituents. I have the 
satisfaction, however, of reflecting, that 
though I gave no pledges, my general 
Opinions on this question were known to 
my constituents. During the period | 
have beenin Parliament, | have invariably 
voted for the grant of 9,000/. to May. 
nooth, and I have been three oz four times 





| re-elected after having done so. I also, in 
| 1835, voted for the Motion of my noble 
Fiiend the Member tor the city of Lon. 
| don, when he proposed a Committee of 
| the whole House on the ecclesiastical af- 
fairs of Ireland. In his speech prefacing 
that Motion, my hon. Friend stated that 
if the House went into Co.nmittee, he 
should propose that the surplus funds of 
ecclesiastical revenues in Ireland should 
: be appropriated for the religious education 
of all classes of Christians. I voted for 
that Motion, and was afierwards twice re- 
elected. I mention these facts merely to 
show that I am not now acting contrary 
to those views which must have been 
known to those who sent me to this House; 
and though it shall ever be my desire to 
pay a due respect to the opinions of my 
constituents, I have also to consider what 
the interests of the country generally re- 
quire. It is true I hear oa both sides as 
a matter of taunt against the Government, 
that this measure is brought forward by 
men who never before pruposed any plan 
of liberal policy towards Ireland. I will 
admit the justness of this observation; 
but, am 1 to reject a measure which I 
consider a good one, because Ministers 
have not heretofore acted up to their pre- 
sent professions? Looking at its effects 
in a religious and political point of view, 
I believe that this measure is calculate 
to do good to Ireland. 1 do not think I 
am doing aoything wrong in a religious 
point of view, if I afford better means ® 
education to those who are to instruct the 
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ople of Ireland. To give the clergy of 
Ireland the benefit of such an improved 
system of education, I look on as a step 
merely in accordance with the divine pre- 
cept of Christian charity. I shall, there- 
fore, without hesitation, give my vote for 
the second reading of this Bill. At the 
same time, I wish to be understood as 
pledged only to the principle of the Bill. 
[am not giving any Opinion as to the 
source from which the money to be applied 
under this Bill should come. On the same 
ground that I voted in 1835 that the sur- 
plus Ecclesiastical Revenues should be 
applied to education, I should oppose the 
charge of 26,000/. on the Consolidated 
Fund, and I should prefer the Motion of 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Sheffield has given notice. But that does 
not preclude me from voting for the prin- 
ciple of the Bill on this occasion. If | 
had given a silent vote I feel that my 
approval of the measure might be con- 
strued as indicating the views of my con- 
stituents ; I should not, therefore, be act- 


ing an honest part if I did not state the 
difference of opinion which existed between 
us, and | should be acting a less honest 
part if I absenied myself on such a ques- 
tion, or voted contrary to my own convic- 


tion of what is right. 

Mr. Milnes said, he should hardly have 
taken a part in this eager and anxious de- 
bate, had it not been for the circumstance 
that last year he had placed on the Books 
of the House a Resolution, praying the 
House to affirm that the endowment of 
the Roman Catholic priests of Ireland 
would be a wise and judicious measure. 
He could not deny that at that time his 
Motion met with the same reception from 
the House that the Bill of his right hon. 
Friend had met with from the country. And 
when he had come to answer his constitu- 
ents for bringing forward that Motion, he 
did feel almost to a certainty, that an oc- 
casion would soon arrive when he should 
be called on in a more distinct and_pro- 
Minent manner to express himself on the 
subject, He did not. however, think that 
the Bill before the House contsined any 
formal or distinet recognition on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers to carry out 
any distinct scheme for the endowment 
ofthe Roman Catholic clergy. When 
le proposed that Resolution to the House 

€ did not ask the House to pledge itself 
Wany particular scheme, but merely to the 
Propriety of conciliating the Roman Ca- 
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tholic clergy of Ireland. And he must 
say that this was the value, the real gist 
of the Bill before the House, that it was 
a first great step towards conciliation. 
Other modes of conciliating Ireland had 
failed in their intent, because they did not 
approach the Irish people through the 
medium of their in-tructors—those men 
who had stood by the [rish people during 
the whole of their dark and desolate his- 
tory—because an altempt had not been 
made to conciliate the Irish people in the 
only way they could accept it, by improv- 
ing their priesthood, and thus making 
that priesthood the great links of con- 
nexion between the English and Irish 
people, But to come to the mere inno- 
cency of the Bill; for he did not think 
any hon. Gentleman—not even the hon. 
Member for Oxford himself—would object 
to the measure solely and simply be- 
cause it proposed to give a little more 
comfort to the students of Maynooth, to 
put a little more furniture into their 
gloomy apartments, to give a more decent 
front to their dilapidated building, and 
atford to the students a readier introduc- 
tion into the kingdom of literature, science, 
and art. If that question stood merely by 
itself, he (Mr. Milnes) did not suppose 
that the Bill would be opposed by any 
hody; but it was asserted that this addi- 
tional grant to Maynooth would be an 
encouragement to Catholicism in Ireland. 
Now, if comfort or even wealth were to 
encourage and promote a particular re- 
ligion, surely the Protestant Establishment 
would hardly have remained so long sta- 
‘ionary during the whole progress of its 
career. Surelv, if those means, so largely 
and generously applied, could produce 
such immediate and extensive spiritual 
effects, the Roman Catholic religion 
would hardly, at this moment, be the re- 
lizion of nearly seven millions of people. 
He need not remind the spiritually-minded 
men who opposed him on this subject that 
there was no necessary connexion between 


| those things—that the co icession of a little 


comfort to the priesthood of Ireland did 


| not necessarily encourage and increase the 


spiritual efficacy of Popery. If the hon. 
Member for Kent saw a Roman Catholic 
sick on the wayside, the fear of encourayg- 
ing Popery would not deter him (Mr. 
Piumptre) from acting the part of the 
good Samaritan. And he (Mr. Milnes) 
did not think this Bill involved any more 
the encouragement of Popery, nor did he 
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think it entered into the consideration of 
the Government to encourage or discour- 
age Popery by this Bill. He had never 
been more shocked in his life, than when 
he had heard the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Oxford say, that he had rather the 
Irish priests should be as bad and as 
ignorant as they could be, than that they 
should produce such men as Bossuet, or 
Dr. Wiseman. He should be ashamed of 
his Protestantism if he held that opinion. 
He did not hold the opinion, that if you 
gave the Roman Catholics more know- 
ledge you rendered their approach to Pro- 
testantism more difficult. There was more 
in the spirit of the contract of Mr. Pitt 
than at first appeared. The real contract 
was, that the priests should be educated 
properly. If the hon, Member for 
Shrewsbury would allow to Mr. Pitt the 
privilege which he would not allow to Mr. 
Perceval, of having a ghost, he (Mr. 
Milnes) was sure Mr. Pitt would rejoice to 
see the real fulfilment of his contract. If 
the shade of Pitt were now hovering over 
the House, he would hail with delight the 
present measure, both for what it is and 
for what it promises. For although it 
conferred but a small favour, that favour 
derived an enormous value from the frank 


and generous manner in which it was 
offered, and also for the promise it gave that 
the Government were determined to reach 
the hearts of the Irish people in the only 


way that was possible. In this respect 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had followed the 
example of the admirable Government of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. He thought it 
extremely unjust to speak of that Govern- 
ment in the way it had been spoken of by 
his own side of the House when in opposi- 
tion. He did believe that they had struck 
the right chord in respect to Ireland, and 
had begun to govern that country in the 
right way. They had governed Ireland 
rightly, not by Whig Registration Bills, or 
political fancies, but by obtaining the love 
of the people. They had governed Ireland 
by the true and simple process of treating 
the Irish priesthood as they ought to be 
treated. He believed that that was the 
whole secret of Whig popularity, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) 
followed up that course, he would be 
able to accomplish some good, without 
doing a tittle of injury to the Established 
Church of Ireland; while all the acts, and 
all the intentions of the hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite necessarily implicated its destruc- 
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tion and overthrow. He earnestly wished 
to state what he believed to be the main 
distinctions in matters of this kind, [f 
was important to mark those distinctions; 
and if they were not asserted, then Her 
Majesty’s Government was Open to those 
reproaches which had been so eloquently 
directed against it by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for Edinburgh; but 
which, if those distinctions were preserved, 
were most unfair and unjust. We have been 
asked how far we mean to go in this course, 
The question had been put to him as it 
had been put to every other Member, 
[‘‘ No, no.”] The question had been put 
to every Member that supported Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, [‘‘ No, no.”] The 
question had been put to him. It might 
be extremely ludicrous to the House, but 
it was extremely serious to him. He be- 
lieved it was the intention of Her Majesty's 
Government, arguing solely from what be 
had seen of their public proceedings—and 
he knew it was his own intention—to pro- 
ceed as far in the conciliation of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland as was compatible 
with the existence of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. Not a word had 
fallen from the supporters of this Bill 
during the debate, to show that they bad 
any intention to promote any measure that 
would endanger the Church Establish. 
ment in Ireland. It was not, however, to 
be supposed that the same line could be 
laid down for all the individuals compos- 
ing a party. He knew well that he was 
associated with some hon. Gentlemen 
holding extreme opinions; and some hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
sympathized with them, because the noble 
Lord the Member for London had treated 
them in the same way in which the right 
hon, Baronet was treating his supporters. 
But was it to be argued that, in the pre- 
sent political state of that country, the 
lines of conduct laid down by Lord Eldon 
were to be scrupulously adhered to? The 
right hon, Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment had been reproached with hav. 
ing deserted his principles and party; but 
there had been crises both in party and in 
political history which showed that the 
right hon, Gentleman was not single i0 
the course which he had taken ; indeed, 
some such opinions as those which bad 
escaped with reference to his present pro 
ceeding had frequently before been ¢ 
pressed in that House; and he must siale 
his firm conviction that there was nothing 
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more dangerous to the character of that 
House than for its Members to permit 
their political and their party feelings to 
assume a religious aspect, and for them to 
be governed by such considerations in 
giving their votes upon any measure. In 
that case, all improvement would be im- 
possible, and all the lessons of experience 
would be lost; victory would yield nothing 
but pride; defeat would result in ob- 
stinacy, and we should end at last in 
holding opinions which reason would re- 
ject, and principles which our better rea- 
son abhorred. He should support the 
present measure; and when he was on the 
other side of the House, upwards of twenty 
Members expressed to him publicly their 
desire that such a measure should be 
brought forward. [‘* Name, name.”] The 
hon. Member for Northamptonshire had 
challenged him to name those that ex- 
pressed such a desire ; but he would not 
name them. Under any circumstances, 
he should have given the same cordial 
support to the measure which he was 
prepared to do, from whatever Minister it 
had proceeded ; but, independently of all 
other considerations, he was prepared to 
maintain that the question was one of the 
very highest expediency. [Loud laugh- 
He could not 


ter, and cries of ** Hear.”] 
understand how it was that within those 
walls the word ‘ expediency’’ always 


bore an opprobrious meaning. For his 
part, he always looked upon expediency 
to be the best principle of action. He 
never could disconnect it from the adage 
which declared honesty to be the best 
policy; and if that principle were carried 
out, then ex» ediency would often be found 
at the bottom. Let him only ask hon. 
Members who were in favour of the Bill 
fo examine their own minds, and, having 
done so, to declare whether they were not 
Prepared to vote for it upon the ground 
of expediency. He asserted that the 
Measure was not only expedient, but that 
twas absolutely demanded. He did not 
mean by this to imply that the right hon. 
Baronet might not have got through an- 
other year or two without bringing for- 
ward some such measure as that before 
the House ; but what he meant was, that 
the battle must be fought sooner or later, 
and he therefore thought that the present 
Was a most favourable moment, and that 
the time was most opportune for deciding 
the question whether the people of Eng- 

nd were prepared to allow Ireland to be 
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governed in a spirit of fairness and equal- 
ity. He rejoiced most heartily that such 
a measure should have been brought for- 
ward by the right hon. Baronet; and he 
was the more disposed to welcome such a 
measure, because he was certain the coun- 
try would, at no distant period, see that Her 
Majes'y’s Government had only brought 
it forward from motives of strong neces- 
sity. When the right hon. Baronet and 
his noble and venerable Colleague in the 
Ministry (the Duke of Wellington) had 
been accused of having resisted such a 
measure as the present until all Ireland 
was on the brink of a civil war, and when 
such men concurred in the measure con- 
jointly with the right hon. Baronet the 
Home Secretary, and the noble Lord 
the Secretary for the Colonies, he could 
not but consider that public men of 
the character and standing of those 
to whom he referred were actuated by 
the highest principles of the public wel- 
fare; and, he believed, that the coun- 
try would soon be able to perceive that 
Ministers had not approached the ques- 
tion on wanton or trifling grounds, but 
had been urged to deal with it by the 
strong and pressing necessity of the case, 
He knew what the country said and felt 
at present on the subject of the measure. 
He knew also that it was difficult to op- 
pose reason to the passions; but he must 
deliberately state it to be his opinion that 
the country was not at the present time 
susceptible of the arguments which had 
been adduced in favour of the Bill. The 
House was, however, intrusted with a 
solemn and a responsible duty, and it was 
a part of that duty for them to carry out 
a measure like the present, in the princi« 
ple and justice, as well as necessity of 
which, so vast a majority of them concur- 
red, even at the risk of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of their constituents. Those 
were solemn moments of deliberation, and 
he was not unwilling to take his share of 
the responsibility which the success of the 
measure would throw upon the House. If 
the right bon. Baronet should be defeated 
on the present question—and such a con- 
tingency was possible—all he would do was 
to ask the country to compare the succes 
sors of the present Ministry with those 
whom they would displace. He did not, 
however, anticipate that such an occur- 
rence would take place, He _ believed 
rather that the opposition to the measure 
would be found to comprise chiefly the 
2B2 
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well-meaning theorists of the closet. He 
did not believe so good so wise a mea- 
sure as the present would be lost. He 
believed that the marvellous common 
sense of the people of England, which had 
carried them through so many arduous 
struggles, would again guide them in 
coming to a right decision upon the pre- 
sent Bll, anc that it would not fail them 
on the present emergency. He believed 
that the people would compare those who 
sat on his side of the House with their 
opponents on the other Benches, and that 
they would also compare the measures of 
the right hon. Baronet’s Ministry with 
those brought forward by the late Go- 
veroment, and having done so, that they 
would decide in favour of the Bill. He 
believed the people would ask themselves 
whether Ireland was to be governed in 
conformity to the principles on which the 
measure was based, or by means of vio- 
lence and coercion. For himself, he saw 
no alternative between the adoption of the 
Bill and the resumption of coercive mea- 
sures, There was no safety in dallying 
with the discontent of 6,000,000; and the 
country must either be prepared to re- 
enact the penal laws of Ireland, or else 
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to follow out the course indicated by the 


present Bill. One or the other of these 
two courses must be pursued, and that 
without further delay. He could conceive 
no bigot so injurious to the cause which 
he supported as an amiable bigot, like the 
hon. Member for Oxford. When it was 
recollected that Lord Bacon had declared 
Popery to be at an end in Ireland, and 
when Swift was found declaring that in a 
few years there would be no more Roman 
Catholics in that country, the fact could 
only be referred to the mysterious decrees 
of Providence, that the priesthood there 
were, atthe present moment, more power- 
ful than ever. ‘The cruelty of the policy 
which had been pursued towards Ireland 
was such as to humiliate every English- 
man who looked back on the history of 
that country ; and no penance could be 
too great to expiate the past, nor was any 
danger too great to be risked, if by any 
means the recollection of past injuries 
could be effaced, and the persecution of 
the past be made the means of present 
reconciliation. For his own part, so 
strong was his conviction that the present 
measure was Dased ona right principle, 
that he was ready to sacrifice his seat in 
that House if such would be the result of 
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his voting in support of the right hon, 
Baronet. 

Mr. Sergeant Murphy said, it must be 
a subject of congratulation with every 
person, on whatever side, to know that, 
however disastrous to the right hon, Ba 
ronet at the head of the Government, the 
contingency of removal from office might 
be, his hon. Friend opposite was ready, 
with that spontaneous profusion in which 
images flowed upon him, to vindicate his 
failure. [t might be for antagonist leaders 
of political parties in that House to in. 
dulge in crimination and recrimination, 
and to contrast the differences of their 
present conduct and policy with that of 
former days. But he, as a Roman Cathoe 
lic Member from Ireland, was not ina 
situation to adopt that course, which he 
would leave to others who had fought 
the battles of contested policy. He stood 
there oa neutral ground, to consider what 
was the spirit of the policy of Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government towards Ireland, and 
to tell what he conscientiously believed 
would be the advantages to the peace of 
both countries, if it were accepted ina 
cordial spirit. It was in that spirit he 
came before the House; but, if he should 
transcend, in some measure, the calm 
spirit in which he would fain review the 
matter—if he too keenly resented certain 
taunts, which must gall his feelings where 
those whom he revered as the ministers of 
his religion had been insulted, he hoped 
it might be ascribed to the generous feel- 
ings of an Irishman. Reviewing certain 
speeches made on either side of the House, 
he would first address himself to that of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle-under- 
Lyne (Mr. Colquhoun), who, in an ad- 
dress remarkable for its ability, arrived at 
certain conclusions, which appeared to 
him startling and anomalous, These 
were, first, that the degree of ignorance 
existing in the College of Maynooth was 
lamentable and ridiculous, from which 
the hon. Member inferred that we ought 
to withhold any grant of money which 
would lay the axe at the root of the evil; 
and next, that there was something in the 
ascetic character of that institution wholly 
repugnant to the character which the 
people of this country would approve of 
in an Institution for the education of the 
Catholic clergy. If the hon. Member 
had known the sentiments of the people 
of Ireland as to educational institutions, 
he would have known that one of the 
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boons, the most zealously sought for, was, 
that the advantages of Trinity College 
should be thrown open to all classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. Yet, when they | 
asked that this should be done, and ex- 
pressed their willingness to accept it in 
lieu of any separate educational institu- 
tion, it was refused to them. He appealed 
to the hon. Recorder for Dublin whether, | 
when they arrived at a certain point in 
that academical arena, they did not find 
the stigma of exclusion cast upon them? 
They asked the right hon, Baronet to pro- 
pose no measure for education but the 
opening of their own University. He 
came now to consider the principle of the 
measure. The proposition of the Govern- 
ment was to give a certain amount for 
the education of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. He was tcld by hon. Mem- 
bers, some of whom opposed the grant, 
that there was no compact in the case. 
He never considered there was any magic 
in the word compact; he had merely 
looked at this as a matter recurring from 
year to year; but he would ask any per- | 
son whether, even if there were no com- 
pact in the first instance, there was not 
something in the tone and temper of so- 
ciety in this country which gave to the 
grant a permanence as strong and fixed | 
as if there had been a written treaty? 
Was it not, then, a wise and good mea- 
sure, first, instead of the heart-burnings 
which owed from the annual discussion | 
of the measure, to make the grant per- | 
manent? and, next, to put it on a footing | 
which should be benefici:zl? The hon. | 
Member would say that he did not object | 
tothe or'ginal grant of 9,000, but that! 
the proposed increase involved moral tur- | 
pitude as well as injury to the interests of | 
Protestantism. It was to him new to 
find that there was such a thing as a 
sliding seale in morality, and he could 
not understand why, if it was wrong to 
give 26,000/., it was not equally wrong 
to give 9,0002. He found that this in- 
stitution had been recognised for the pur- 
poses to which it was set apart in 1791, 
tnd the foundation-stone was laid by the 
lord Lieutenant, Earl Camden. The right 
hor, Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment told them that this establishment 
was now in the most ruinous condition. 
The right hon. Member for Perth quoted 
Mr. Grant, who told them that it was a 
place well buiit and in good repair, of 
Which the inmates were in the utmost 
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comfort and prosperity. The right hon. 


Member for Dungarvon seemed at the 
moment to have a clue to his notions on 
the subject, for he remarked that the 
author was a Scotchman. He could 
easily imagine that the author, not being 
acquainted with the luxury of trousers, 
might have supposed those whom he saw 
wearing them to be exceedingly well off. 
He happened to have before him a book 
by this author, devoted to the description 
of the Members of that House some years 
back. Perhaps they would allow him, 
from its graphic pages, to present certain 
delineations of them in the article of dress, 
which would probably convince the House 
what an eminent judge this respectable 
Scotch traveller was of such matters. 
On the principle of detur digniori, to the 
spirit of which he should always adhere, 
he would commence with the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel). He was quite 
sure every one who heard the description 
would say at once, ‘There is the man 
before me :” 


Ad 


* His usual dress is a green surtout, a light 
waistcoat, and adark pair of trousers. He 
generally displays a watch-chain on his breast, 
with a bunch of gold seals, unusually large in 
dimensions,” 


Let the House listen to what followed; 
he was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
would feel it was a calumny on him. 


“Tle can scarcely be called a dandy, yet he 
sacrifices a good deal to the graces, and for 
my part I hardly know any public man who 
dresses in better taste.” 


This was Mr. Grant’s description of the 
right hon, Baronet; and, turning over the 
page, he came to another description, 
which appeared to be underlined; it was 
that of the gallant Officer the Member 
for Lincoln; and, if the gallant Officer 
would receive it in the same good humour 
with which he offered it, he would make 
no bones about reading it to the House. 


[Colonel Sebthorp: Hear.] 


“ His countenance is altogether unique; it 
stands out in broad relief from the counte- 
nances of all the other Members. Two or 
three other senators rejoice in tufts, and a few 
more in whiskers of decent proportion; but, 
compared with the moustaches and whiskers 
of the gallant Colonel, one feels indignant that 
they should be dignified by the name. You 
hardly know whether he has a mouth or not, 
itis so completely buried amidst the surround- 
ing crop of hair, until he begins to speak. He 
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is extremely proud of his whiskers and mous- 
taches.” 
Now they came to the plums in the pud- 
ding,— 

“ He will do and suffer a great deal for his 
party and principles, but rather than submit 
to be shaved, he would see Tories, Constitu- 
tion, and all scattered to the winds.” 


He came now to the hon. Member for 
Lambeth, Mr. Hawes,— 

“ He speaks very often, but generally on 
the details of some very unimportant Bill: I 
have known no one great principle or mea- 
sure with which he is identified. He is a 
little man, round in the face, and of dark 
hair.” 


After this he should not detain the House 
except by the description which the writer 
gave of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Perth, Mr. Fox Maule,— 


“ He is a man of exceedingly graceful pro- 
portions, and very retiring manners.”’”* 


He was quite sure every one who had 
heard* these specimens of the author’s 
descriptive powers, would be prepared to 
admit that his authority, as appealed to by 
his right hon. Friend the Member for Perth, 
in all matters of dress, comfort, and con- 
venience, wascorrect. The hon. Member 
for Northamptonshire asked the Roman 
Catholic Members how it was that, sup- 
porting the voluntary principle, they were 
willing to accept this grant. He was 
willing to accept the measure, because 
he found a meritorious class of men in a 
state of great misery and destitution; and 
he was willing to receive it for another 
and a political reason. The paltry consi- 
deration of a sum of 30,000/. was not 
regarded. It was regarded as applied to 
the education of a class of men with whom 
the people were connected by the nearest 
and holiest ties. If the people were pre- 
pared to receive the measure in this spirit 
— if they felt that no matter what party 
was the governing party—the Bill was to 
be taken as an indication on the part of 
England that the time had arrived when 
she was willing to treat Ireland in a spirit 
of equality, irrespective of sectarian and 
party feeling; and as an earnest of still 
greater measures of justice, he did entreat 
hon. Gentlemen who were about to oppose 





* It seems right for the benefit of posterity 
to record the fact, that these quotations ex- 
cited much merriment in the House from their 
gross inaccuracy or exaggeration. 





this Bill to pause ere they dashed the cup 
from the lips of the people of Ireland, 
Was the House prepared for that feeling 
which the rejection of the Bill would ex. 
cite in Ireland? Hon. Members had quoted 
certain words reported to have been used 
by Mr. O’Connell, at Conciliation Hall, 
** Conciliation! I thank you. Agitation! 
I am obliged to you. Repeal! Maynooth 
ought to pray for you.” Now, if it should 
appear that a Minister in this country, 
gifted with the power of the right hon, 
Baronet opposite, convinced at length that 
the time had arrived for conciliating Ire. 
land, proposed this paltry grant to carry 
out the intention of an exclusively Pro. 
testant Irish Parliament, and his propo- 
sition were rejected by an opposition 
which, whether upon evangelical or volun- 
tary principles, must be construed into 
a No-Popery cry, Mr. O’Connell might 
then get up, and instead of saying “ Re- 
peal! Maynooth ought to pray for you,” 
he might say, ‘ British House of Com. 
mons! you who reject this Bill, Repeal 
ought to pray for you!” for be (Mr. Ser- 
geant Murphy) believed that no cireum- 
cumstance would give so great an impetus 
to the Repeal movement as the rejection 
of this measure. Objections had beea 
raised against taking this grant out of the 
Consolidated Fund. He did not wish to 
burden the taxes; he would rather seea 
tund from the Established Church de- 
voted to all creeds alike, having due regard 
to vested interests; but was it nothing to 
consider how much might be saved to the 
taxes by a judicious distribution of these 
small sums? Murmurs had been heard on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and it would 
be well to meet them with the firmness 
and resolution of a really united kingdom, 
He now came to a speech delivered bya 
Protestant clergyman at a crowded meet- 
ing beld last evening at Covent-garden 
Theatre, some passages of which he would 
read to the House, and he would beg to 
ask the House if they were prepared in 
the rejection of this measure to convey to 
the people of Ireland their acquiescence 
in such sentiments :— 

“ He had been asked to give an historical 
view of the effects of Popery in this country, 
and he would attempt to do so. It was twenty 
years since that view first occurred to him, 
and during that period he had seen from day 
to day additional reasons for relying upon the 
fidelity of it. England, beyond all other ms 
tions of the world, had been made the depo 
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sitory of religion and truth; but from the time 
she became a kingdom, until the Reformation, 
she might be said to have been in slavery. 
He spoke of facts. With the Reformation 
came a total change. Elizabeth, that most 
magnanimous Queen, declared for Protest- 
anism. In the next reign a Popish conspi- 
racy arose, but it was overthrown, and the 
King and Commons of the country were saved 
from the fearful explosion of a gunpowder 
lot. Then came the reign of Charles, a 


splendid Sovereign, and just the one for rais- 
ing a nation ; but he made a Popish alliance— 
he brought up his two sons in Popery—and, 
as if the lightning of Heaven had fallen upon 
the diadem of England, and blasted its splen- 
dour, Charles was the first of the Kings of this 
country who perished upon the scaffold.” 


This from a clergyman !— 

“Next came Cromwell, a guilty man, no 
doubt, because he had stained his hands un- 
necessarily in blood; but still a great man, 
who had redeemed by his glories as a king his 
errors as asubject. Then followed the second 
Charles, a weak and superstitious man, but not 
sodeeply criminal as to draw down the ven- 
geance of Heaven on his head. He was not 
adeclared Papist,” 


He would pass on to another sentence— 


“Within twelve months of the passing of 
that measure (Catholic Emancipation) of 
which he was prohibited from giving an opi- 
nion, a greater number of extraordinary 
changes occurred in this country than ever 
were known before. The King—a popular 
King too—soon after he had put his signature 
to it, was carried from this world.” 


(Cres of ‘* Name, name.”) He had 
no objection to name the clergyman in 
question—it was the Rev. Dr. Croly. 
What was the inference the rev. gentle. 
man wished his audience to draw from 
these allusions? Was he not advising 
the Sovereign of these realms not to 
lean to Popery, and warning her to take 
example from her predecessors, and say- 
ing—* If, in the present state of society, 
you are not brought to the block, at least 
have the example of him who signed the 
Emancipation Act before your eyes.” That 
was the conclusion, and no other, that 
could be drawn from such a speech, If 
after such statements as these the Bill were 
to be rejected, was it likely to contribute 
to the good feeling and peace of Ireland ? 
He supported the measure because he held 
would be beneficial to both countries, 
and that its rejection would be fatal to the 
peace of Ireland. 

Sir John Hanmer said: Although this 
Bill has had the advantage of the great 
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majority of speakers, none have shown me 
sufficient reason for supporting the grant 
which is proposed. The hon, and learned 
Gentleman who has just sat down (Ser- 
geant Murphy) who spoke of the impedi- 
ments which existed to Roman Catholic 
education in Ireland, seems to have for- 
gotten, or not to have been aware, that 
even before the passing of the Charitable 
Bequests Act of last year, it was the opi- 
nion of Mr, Blake that no impediment did 
in fact exist, either by the law of ‘* mort- 
main” or of “superstitious uses,” neither 
of which applied to Ireland, to the endow- 
ment by Roman Catholics of any religious 
or scholastic institution for the purposes 
of their own church. Mr. Blake said dis- 
tinctly before the Mortmain Committee of 
last year, that in his experience, which was 
well known to be great, he had known 
such bequests carried into effect by the 
Irish Courts of Equity—at least since the 
name of equity had ceased to be profaned 
by the penal code. The Charitable Be- 
quests Act, however, has since cleared up 
every doubt, if doubt or hindrance ex- 
isted; and I maintain there can be no 
longer just ground for the complaint of 
want of means of education made by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. I have 
listened with great attention to all the 
speeches in favour of this Bill, and I de- 
clare that up to the present time it seems 
to me left in doubt what character we are 
to attribute to it; whether it is a Bill the 
operation of which will be confined to the 
walls of Maynooth, or whether it is the 
indication of a distinct course of policy 
hereafter to be pursued. Yet to arrive at 
a distinct understanding of what is meant 
is of great importance to Parliament; of 
great importance, as it is of great interest 
to the people. If you had got triennial 
Parliaments, which existed fora consider- 
able period of your history; if by any 
means Parliament was brought now to a 
dissolution ; if the people had got now to 
select new Representatives, it cannot be 
doubted—whether you like it or not—that 
in their choice of Representatives, in that 
constitutional expression of their political 
opinions, they would be greatly influenced 
by their opinion of this Bill. Look to 
Kent at this moment if you doubt what I 
say. Well, then, is it not of the first im- 
portance, in every point of view, to define 
what the Bill means. This is not a ques- 
tion merely to be argned upon general 
considerations. I will not yield to my 
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noble Friend (Lord Worsley), or to any 
man in Parliament, or out of it, in my de- 
termination to maintain religious liberty 
by the side of civil, I yield to no man, | 
hope, in my general desire, aye, in an ar- 
dent desire, to do good to Ireland. But 
I want to arrive at an appreciation of the 
instrument (said to be for good) which 
you wish me, asa Member of the Legis- 
lature, to put into the hands of the 
Government. What is it, 1 repeat, for I 
want to know, that you intend by this Bill? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Edinburgh tells you it means no- 
thing but the difference between 9,000Js 
and 26 000/.—nothing but the difler- 
ence between dilapidation and comfort 
—nothing, save that cheice of decency 
and the reverse, in an institution which is 
already associat'd with the State. Aye, 
but the right hon, Gentleman went far- 
ther than this, for be desired you to remem- 
ber who now lived in the balls built by 
William of Ws keham : who had possession 
of the foundations of Margaret of Anjou; 
he referred to great ecclesiastical poss: s- 
sions In Ireland, once belonging to the 
faith of the majority, now to that of the 
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minority of the Trish people 
in remembrance of these things. Sir, 
where justice and generosity come to- 
gether, the stronger and stermmer virtue will 
overbear the beautiful grace. IT may b 
generous and just, but in the name of 
jestice IT must do far more than in the 
name of generosity. 


do by this Bill? If beyond the liberty of 


voluntary endowment —if beyond the pro. | 


tection open to all citizens of just and 
equal civil laws, I am to do justice to my 
fellow-citizens of the Roman communion 
in Ireland, by bringing about between them 
and the State ecclesiastical connexions, do 
you mean to say that object can be satisfied 
thus and here? No, but it must be by a 
further operation of the principle that is 
involved. The Secretary at War (Mr. 
Herbert) says none is involved —he means 
of course no new one; he thinks you have 
got machinery already, which only requires 
a little modification and rubbing up. He 
would have you suppose thisB ill will con 
clude and include all you have to d 
if only you willadopt it; and he feels war- 
ranted, in contemplation of this moderate 
expenditure of the Government, to antici- 
pate that Iveland may, hereafter, instead 
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; and hecaled | 


upon you to be just, as well as generous, | still leaves it doubtful whether the limited 


What, then, in the, 
name of justice, is it that you ask me to | 
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of the usual order of Maynooth priests, 
possess her Pascals and her Fenelons, and 
the advantages of minds like theirs 
whom, indeed, as models, 1 am not sur. 
prised that the discrimination of the right 
5 
hon.Gentleman preferred to Bellarmine and 
10 Bossuet, alluded to by other Members, 
For, only think what a condition you would 
find yourselves in—you who speak philoso. 
phically, and a little proudly, perhaps, in 
your philosophy of religious toleration— 
who say that error must be mixed with truth, 
and for the sake of truth are not unwilling 
that the State should propagate the errors 
of the Church of Rome. How would you 
find vour-elves off. [ will suggest to you, 
if, as one result of this moderate and yet ex- 
traoidinary expenditure, you were to find 
the great cardinal (Bellarmine) rising up 
again, and the bishop who grasped the thun. 
derbolts of Meaux, rallying the millions of 
their faith around them, turning the tables 
upon you, speaking in the name of what they 
would consider the only true church, the 
Alpha and the Omega of the Christian 
world: you mizht be in want in yourturn 
of a little toleration, Sir, the right: hon, 
Gentleman the Minister introduces and 
he supports this Bill, in a way which 
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interpretation put upon it by his Col 'eague, 


or that which the Member for Newark 
(Mr. Gladstove) prefers, is the right one, 


But, I say, w: ere things of great import 


ance are invelyed, great princivles must 


| be the moving power; I say, that IT must 


consider the effect of principles—I must 
treat this Bill as a detail. The right hon, 
Gentleman recomaends the Bull in’ he 
name of Mr, Piit, as well as that of Mr, 
Perceval; te footprints of Mr. Pitt are 
stronger and deeper, they have a more di- 
rect bearing than those of Mr. Perceval, 
Linger with Mr. Perceval about details; 


| if you take Mr. Pitt as your leader you 


must go oaward, and take care where and 
how you go. Ask yourselyves—you who 
would deal with this Bill as statesmen— 
whether the circumstances of these times 
are such as will warrant you in taking Mr. 
Pitt as your immediate leader—for I put 
Mr. Perceval aside. The principle on 
which this Bill rests—that for which I dis- 
tinctly oppose it—is the principle of a 
connexion between the State in Ireland, 
and the Roman Catholic Church. Now 
such connexion was in the contemplation 
of Mr. Pitt, as is well known, Pay to the 
memory of a great statesman so much Te 
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spect as not to blame his unaccomplished 
intentions; but consider well, if be in his 
time could be justified, can there be any- 
thing to justify you in such a course now ? 
The object of Mr, Pitt was to gain influence 
in Ireland, then recently in rebellion: 
will you gain influence by those ecclesias- 
tical relations which are not so directly 
proposed here, as the necessary conse- 
quence—the consequence which Mr, Pitt 
foresaw and intended —of the State taking 
charge of the education of the priests of 
Maynooth? In the days of Mr. Pit,with 
the French Revolution like a burning fiery 
furnace melting and devouring every law 
in Europe, or whatsoever it inscribed, with 
all your legislation as to the admission of 
your Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen 
tothe rizhts of citizens yet to come, it 
might have been possible fora great states- 
man, wielding the power of this country, 
when all these things came to be remodel- 
led, to have exacted some stipulations from 
the heads of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which might have given you, in return for 
your interference in their ecclesiastical re- 
lations, ecclesiastical control Is it in 


your power, by interfering with the priests 
only, to attain this, supposing it to be an 
object which you should desire? Sir, if 


ever there was an institution upon earth, 
the continual, the ruling maxim of which, 
from the very beginning, was that political 
maxim adopted by the Abbé Si yés, that 
“confidence should come from below, 
power from above,” it is, as it has been, 
the Church of Rome. What is the use, 
then, I say, of Parliament violating great 
principles by the way, amusing itself with 
hopes and visions as to the effects of enter- 
ing into ecclesiastical relations with the 
priests, if over the great leaders of the 
Church, “the lious of the fold of Judah,” 
as some of them call themselves, you can 
have no ecclesiastical control. For, if 
Mr. Putt could have got this by a concor- 
dat, such as the Church of Rome entered 
into, after his time, with Prussia, and such 
as regulates the relations of the Romish 
Church with other States, twenty concor- 
dats could not give i: you now, under tie 
influence of present circumstances, and 
those which have existed since the days of 
Mr. Pitt; and, indeed, the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed almost in a burry, 
some little time ago, to publish, through no 
less a person than the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, that the farthest thing from the 
contemplation of the Government was the 
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negociation of any concordat with Rome. 
Why, then, without the power of acquiring 
ecclesiastical influence, enter into ecclesi- 
astical relations at all? But influence is 
desirable to you—the Romish Church has 
great power over the mind of Ireland. I 
tell you, you must trust for your influence 
to your civil power—to your justice in 
civil relations; the good Saxon justice of 
the right hon. Gentleman will give him 
influence, which if he seek by more per- 
plexed courses he will only lose. And 
now let me ask you a very plain practical 
question, without much reference to prin- 
ciple—though I say again and always, it 
is on the principle that [ resist this Bill— 
butif you were in the right, and if it were 
wise to maintain the priests at the cost of 
the State, is it in your power? I was 
looking the other day into Hansard for the 
account of an old debate on Maynooth, it 
was in 1808 (when by the bye Sir Arthur 
Wellesley delivered an opinion that it 
never was originally the intention for the 
State permanently to contribute to the 
maintenance of this College); but in that 
debate, I saw that the number of Roman 
priests then required for the ordinary ser- 
vice of parishes in Ireland was 3,000. 
I do not know if it be more now; take it 
at that amount. How can they be paid ? 
Can you pay them out of the Consolidated 
Fund? No; for neither the people of 
England, nor their Representatives, would 
suffer you? Can you accept the aid of- 
fered by the Member for Sheffield? That 
is neither your intention nor in your 
power, Can you raise the money bya land 
tax upon Ireland? Difficulties, I think, 
greater than those which you seem to 
have had hitherto much in regard, in ap- 
proaching questions of Irish taxation, 
would meet you in the way. And if you 
could conquer these, what hope of tran- 
quillity can you reasonably rest upon the 
principle of coilatera! ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments? Remember the great variety 
of religious persuasions of Protestant sects 
in this country; remember their ardour of 
religious belief; remember their power as 
citizens. Do you think you could reason- 
ably object, if the further development of 
the principle upon which you act, were, in 
the course cf time, and arcording to cir- 
cumstances, insisted on by some of these ? 
It may seem unlikely, if you infer from the 
language of their petitions, Why then, 
Sir, I say, as their assent to your prin- 
ciple and desire to share in its benefits 
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themselves, would seriously embarrass you, 
so will their dissent from your principle, 
their warm, strong, conscientious opposi- 
tion to it, afford you no reasonable hope 
of tranquillity. I have heard Gentlemen 
talk of Canada and Prussia, and of what 
may be found in other countries. Be- 
ware of political parallels. The lines 
seldom fit ; their direction is rarely in true 
accordance; they are a dangerous found- 
ation on which to build. It is with Great 
Britain and Ireland that you have got to 
deal: look to them then, I say, and not 
to what may exist in Canada, under cir- 
cumstances peculiar to that country, to 
half-settled Colonies, where everything is 
new, where the Government has store of 
lands; not to what you may find in that 
half-cemented kingdom of Prussia, where 
questions arisins ont of confused ecclesi- 
astical relations are yet to be solved. Sir, 
I regret the more that the Government 
should have thought proper to take the 
course indicated by this Bill, because I 
did approve, and I am ready to express 
my acknowledgment of the policy they 
acted upon last year. I give my full con- 
currence to the policy of the Charitable 
Bequests Act; it may not, indeed, have 
been so original in operation as some have 
considered it, but, at the very least, it re- 
moves hindrances, it prevents frauds, by 
the substitution of public for private trus- 
tees of charitable bequests; and the right 
hon, Gentleman, when he introduced the 
Bill, was warranted in saying that great 
benefits were to be expected from the 
power which was given to all persons to 
endow as they pleased their own religion. 
Sir, I agree in this: it is a clear and de- 
fined policy, to which the Government 
will have cause to look back with regret 
in proportion as they depart from it. I 
object to this Bill because it does so de- 
part: I object to this Bill because if I 
consider it upon its principle—which is the 
only way in which a Member of the Le- 
gislature ought to look at it—it is the 
commencement, or it may be made at any 
time the starting point of a policy which 
offers nothing but stumbling-blocks and 
impediments. I know not whether the 
Government will attempt to proceed in it; 
but I act now, as I must continue to act, 
upon a principle of another kind—namely, 
that the State ought not to concern itself 
with other ecclesiastical relations than 
those which are necessarily and irrevoc- 
ably mixed up with its fundamental laws. 
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Mr. Ross looked on the present mea, 
sure as the earnest of future measures 
which he believed the right hon. Barone 
opposite had in contemplation. He did 
not mean to say that he regarded thig 
measure as the initiative of proceedings 
with respect to ecclesiastical affairs ip 
Ireland; but he looked on it as part of a 
system intended to open the resources of 
Ireland, and to heal the wounds which 
had been inflicted on the minds of the 
people of that country. In his opinion, 
the opposition to this Bill was founded 
neither in reason nor justice. Considering 
that there was more difference between 
the Presbyterian religion and the religion 
of the Church of England, than there wag 
between the latter and the Church of 
Rome, he did not think it fair, while q 
Regium Donum was granted to the Pres. 
byterians, that all aid should be with. 
drawn from the Roman Catholics. Would 
the House so far forget its proper mission 
as to make itself a party in these conflicts 
of religious opinion? If they were to take 
cognizance of truth and error in these 
matters, they would have to appoint a 
Committee of Error ; and how would they 
compose it? He denied that the Roman 
Catholic priests were such enemies to civil 
liberty as they had been represented ; he 
thought the Dissenters of this country 
were much indebted to the Catholics for the 
assistance they had rendered to the cause 
of civil and religious freedom. The grant 
to Maynooth had remained at its present 
amount ever siuce 1805, while the grant 
to different Dissenting bodies had been 
increased to 36,0007. Even in point of 
economy the Bill deserved support; if it 
passed with a good grace they might dis- 
pense with three regiments in Ireland at 
once. Four years since, Lord Wicklow 
declared in the House of Lords that Ire- 
land was too strong to be governed on 
any principle but that of equality. He 
hoped that equality would be established, 
not only between Ireland and England, 
but equality among the people of Ireland 
themselves. If that equality were estab- 
lished, Ireland would become a unl 
and prosperous country, and prove the 
strength and the right arm of England. 

Mr. M. Gore was particularly anxious to 
express his opinion with respect to @ mea- 
sure affecting a very large body of his fel 
low-citizens, for whom he entertained the 
highest regard and respect. He respected 
their principles, he reverenced their very 
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judices, beeause he thought those prin- 
ciples and prejudices took their rise from 
religious feelings and sentiments which he 
hoped would never be extinct in the minds 
of Englishmen. If he considered the Bill 
before the House was one that in any way 
tended to impair the great principles of the 
Reformation, or to impugn the basis of re- 
ligious liberty in the country, he would 
ive it as strenuous an opposition as he 
now offered it a warm and cordial support. 
Looking at the Bill itself, he must say the 
ferment raised with respect to it through- 
out the country was hardly called for. 
Since he had sat in Parliament, he had 
always voted for the annual grant to May- 
nooth, and he had fully intended to have 
yoted for it in future. So far, then, as 
the principle was concerned, he thought 
he had admitted the principle by the vote 
he had already given, as much as he should 
do by the vote he was about to give. He 
could not see that in the measure before 
the House any fresh principle was involved. 
Looking at the present state of Ireland, he 
doubted whether it would be wise to pro- 
pose any measure for maintaining the Ca- 
tholic clergy or the Catholic Church ; such 
a measure would not be suited to the 
present times ; whether it might have been 
done at the time of the Union or not, was 
a distinct consideration ; but at the present 
day nothing of the kind could be effected. 
Still he hoped this measure would be ac- 
companied by others calculated to promote 
the real practical benefit of the peasantry 
and the people of Ireland. In the hope 
this would be the case, he should give the 
measure his warm and cordial support. As 
there seemed to be no objection to the Bill 
in point of principle, he came next to the 
consideration whether it was not calcu- 
lated to confer great and signal benefits 
and advantages upon the people of Ire- 
land and the Empire at large. Whe- 
ther he looked at the situation of Ireland 
in her political relations with regard to 
this country, or at the state of the affairs of 
the Kingdom at home and abroad, he con- 
ceived no measure would confer a greater 
benefit on the country, or contribute more 
to the welfare of the State, than the Bill 
before them. If they looked at the rela- 
tions that had existed between this coun- 
ty and Ireland, they would see nothing 
Similar to what had prevailed in other 
countries between the conquerors and the 
conquered race. In the instance of the 

Mans and the Gauls, and the Normans 
and the Saxons, the conquered had become 
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united with their conquerors by the influ. 
ence of equal laws and the progress of civil- 
ization. in France many provinces which 
long remained separate and distinct king- 
doms had become blended into one united 
empire. But let them look at their relations 
with Ireland, and let them ask themselves 
whether they did not present a painful con- 
trast to other countries? Their process with 
regard to Ireland had been very different ; 
in all the other cases to which he had al- 
luded, the union had been, what Lord 
Bacon said a union ought always to be—a 
real one—a union not merely in name, but 
in laws, advantages, and employments. 
Such had been their union with Scotland ; 
and this was the only description of union 
that could have a real and valid effect, 
What had all other nations done in the 
countries they had conquered? What did 
the Romans do among the nations they 
subdued? Civilization followed the Ro- 
man arms, and the same arm that subdued 
the people also protected them. A just 
administration of equal laws removed all 
marks of the inferiority of a conquered 
race ; and if a people lost their nationality, 
they received instead, the boon of Roman 
citizenship. What, according to the great 
Roman historian, was the conduct of Agri- 
cola in Britain ?>— 

‘‘Homines dispersi ac rudes, eoque bello 
faciles, quieti et otio per voluptates assues- 
cerent; hortari privatim, adjuvare publice, 
ut templa, fora, domus exstruerent laudando 
promptos, et castigando segnes, ita honoris 
zmulatio pro necessitate erat.” 


He induced them to have recourse to liberal 
pursuits, and the arts practised by the Ro- 
mans. It was by extending equal rights 
to Chester, Durham, and Wales, countries 
once quite as barbarous as Ireland had ever 
been, that the monarchs of England secured 
them to their kingdom. A lenient policy 
ought peculiarly to be adopted towards 
Ireland. For 350 years the Irish had 
prayed and desired to be admitted into a 
participation in the laws of England; and 
our ancestors had for 350 years refused to 
allow that participation. There was also 
another circumstance connected with Ire- 
land, which had not been mentioned in 
that debate. Archbishop Usher had said, 
that in the early times of Christianity 
there existed in Ireland a form of religion 
not very different from the Protestantism 
we profess. The monarchs of England had 
used their best endeavours to supplant that 
form, and to extend to Ireland the Ca- 
tholic faith ; and, having done so, England 
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afterwards turned round and complained 
of the consequences of her own act. He 
believed that no one measure could have 
been introduced better calculated to knit 
together the different members of the Em- 
pire than this measure of Her Majesty’s 
Government, accompanied, as he hoped it 
would be, by other measures of a healing 
nature for the mass of the people, and pro- 
moting the real welfare and the true in- 
terests of Ireland. He gave the Govern- 
ment great credit for having brought fore 
ward this Bill, which should have his 
hearty support ; and he was also bound in 
justice to say that hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House had shown a laud- 
able and manly spirit by giving their sup- 
port to the Bill, when, by taking a different 
course, they had it so much in their power 
to embarrass the Government. Such con- 
duct redounded much to their credit. This 
was too important a question to be allowed 
to be dealt with upon mere party consi- 
derations. Too long had party prejudices 
marred the prospects and blighted every 
measure which was for the advantage of 
Ireland. He trusted that day was over; 
and that on whatever other points party 
spirit might be displayed, either in that 
House or out of it, Ireland at least would be 


considered as sacred ground, and that states- 
men would consult only her real welfare, 
and her true and substantial advantage. 
In giving their support to measures with 
such an object, let them elevate their minds 


to the greatness of their calling. They 
sat there not as the mere Representatives 
of particular constituencies, but to legislate 
fora mighty Empire. He believed that 
the course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had taken, if they looked beyond the 
present time, which was as nothing in a 
nation’s life, and if they appealed to the 
judgment of posterity, would be found cal- 
culated tolull the violence of faction, that 
it would shed a its genial influence over a 
distracted portion of the Empire, would 
elevate the condition of Ireland, and would 
add fresh lustre and additional strength to 
Great Britain. Brighter signs were appa- 
rent in the horizon; the landmarks were 
fast appearing above the receding waters ; 
and he trusted that by adopting this mea- 
sure they would advance the better pros- 
pects now opening upon them. If they 
looked not to the opinions of the day, but 
to those which history would pronounce, 
when the illusions of the present moment 
were dispelled, they would see that it was 
a measure for which they ought to be grate- 
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ful, because it would place the prospects of 
the United Empire on a firm, solid, and 
lasting foundation. There were a great 
number of his constituents for whom he 
had a great regard ; there were Members 
of that House whom he held in the 
highest estimation, who differed from 
him ; but he had a great public duty to 
perform: no private considerations should 
induce him to depart from that duty, 
or to shrink from promoting the hap. 
piness of the great body of his fellow. 
subjects, and the glory and prosperity of 
England. He should, therefore, give the 
measure his most cordial support, fervently 
hoping that it might be carried through 
to a triumphant result. 

Debate again adjourned. 

House adjourned at a 
twelve o’clock. 


quarter past 


en ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 16, 1845. 


Minutes.) Biits. Public.—Reported.—Museums of Art; 
Justices’ Clerks and Clerks of the Peace. 

5° and passed:—Auction Duties Kepeal ; Sugar (Excise 
Duties), 

Private.—1°- Totnes Markets and Waterworks (No. 2); 
Westminster Improvement (No. 2); North Wales Rail- 
way. 

2°. Kidwelly Inclosure ; Harwell and Streatley Road. 

Reported.—London Orphan Asylum; Liverpool Guardian 
Gas. 

5°- and passed:—Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Light 
Company; Manchester Division Stipendiary Magistrate; 
Amicable Society Assurance. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Claud Hamilton, Viset. 
Bernard, Mr. Shaw, and Colonel Verner, from several 
places in Ireland, for Encouragement to Schools in 
connexion with Church Education Society.—By Mr 
Thornely, from Chester, in favour of Jewish Disabilities 
Removal Bill.—By Sir George Clerk, from Penyeuick, 
and Mr. J. Tollemache, from Middlewich, for better Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath.—By several hon. Members, 
from an immense number of places (420 Petitions), 
against the Grant to Maynooth College.—By Mr. Rice, 
from Dover, in favour of same.—By Viscount Clive, 
Viscount Newry, Colonel Paget, Mr. J. H. Vivian, and 
Mr. Thornely, from a great many places, against the 
Union of St. Asaph and Bangor.—By Lord Dalmeny, Mr. 
E. Ellice, and Mr, F. Maule, from several places, for 
the Abolition of Tests in Scotch Universities—By Mr. 
Protheroe, from Halifax, complaining of Grievances 
(New Zealand).—By Mr. Stewart, from the New Zealand 
Company, for Redress (New Zealand).—By Mr Dun- 
can, from Dundee, in favour of Increased Charge for 
Appraising Auctioneers’ Licences.—By Mr. Grogan, from 
the british and Irish Steam Packet Company, for Redue- 
tion of Tolls and Dues levied by Lighthouses.—By Mt 
Kemble, from several places, for Repeal of Malt Duty.— 
By Mr. Entwisle, from several places, for Alteration of 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons Bill.—By Sit Chas. 
Napier, from Francis William Beaumont, for Inquiry.— 
By Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Roebuck, and Mr. Towneley, 
from several places, for Repeal or Alteration of Insolvent 
Debtors Bill.—By several hon. Members, from @ = 
number of places, against Justices’ Clerks and Clerks 
of the Peace Bill.—By Mr. Bruges, Marquess of Douro, 
Colonel Rolleston, and Colonel Wyndham, from several 
places, against the Parochial Settlement Bill—By Mt 
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Barclay, from Chertsey, against, and by Mr. Blackburne, 
and Viscount Duncan, from several places, for Alteration 
of Physic and Surgery Bill—By Lord C, Hamilton, from 
Guardians of Cookstown Union, for Inquiry into the 
Poor Law (Ireland) Act.—By Sir G. Strickland, from se- 
yeral places, for Diminishing the Number of Public 
Houses. —By Lord Dalmeny, and Viscount Duncan, 
from Dunfermline, and Tain, for Ameliorating the Con- 
dition of Schoolmasters (Scotland).—By Mr. Tollemache, 
from Middlewich, for extending the Smoke Prohibition 
Bill to Salt Manufactories. 


Inisn Bequests Act]. Mr. Ferrand, 
pursuant to notice, inquired of the Secre- 
tary for Ireland whether, at the late elec- 
tion of a temporal Peer of Ireland, one or 
more noble Lords did not decline to vote 
on account of the Irish Bequests Act being 
acontravention of the Oath of Supremacy ; 
whether the Crown lawyers were consulted 
upon the validity of this objection; and, 
ifso, whether the right hon. Baronet would 
laya copy of their opinion on the Table 
of the House ? 

Sir 7. Fremantle had made inquiry, 
and endeavoured to ascertain whether 
there were any ground for sucha state- 
ment. He could not learn that this had 
been the case ; and with reference to the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown, 
he felt very well satisfied that no opinion 
on the subject had been given. 

Mr, Ferrand hoped he should be allowed 
to observe that his authority was an Irish 
Peer, and a statement to the same effect 
had been publicly made in the Dublin 
Evening Mail. 


Rutes or tue Hovuse.] Sir R. Peel 
moved that the Order of the Day be read. 
Colonel Stbthorp rose to move— 


“That there be laid before this House a Re- 
turn of theNumbers of Petitions that have been 
presented for and against the present proposal 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
ofan increased grant out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the College of Maynooth in Ireland, 
with the total Number of Signatures thereto.” 


He had often heard the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government profess the 
ulmost respect for those who petitioned 
that House. He hoped, therefore, the 
night hon, Baronet would not only readily 
concur in this Motion, but evince his due 
téspect, as a Protestant Minister, for so 
humerous a body of petitioners, by at once 
abandoning this detestable measure. 

Mr. Roebuck rose to order. He sub- 
mitted that it was not competent to the 
hon. and gallant Member to make such a 
Motion on the reading of the first Order 
of the Day. 


Mr. Speaker said, according to the state - 
ment in the * Votes,” that the original Ques- 
tion was, * That the Order of the Day be 
now read.” The onlyAmendment that could 
be moved would be,to proceed with another 
Order of the Day. It was not, therefore, 
competent for the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman to bring forward his proposition 
before the other Orders of the Day ona 
Wednesday evening. 

Colonel Scbthorp would at once bow to 
the authority of the Chair, if the Speaker 
was of opinion that he was not in order. 

Mr. Speaker said, that the hon. and 
gallant Officer was not in order, for he 
could not make the Motion of which he 
had given notice at present. The Motion 
itself would, in his opinion, be unnecessary, 
because the information sought for would 
be laid upon the Table of the House in the 
Report of the Committee upon Public 
Petitions in a few days. 

Order of the Day read. 


Maywnootn CoLLtece — ApJovRNED 
DeBaTe (Fourtnu Nicurt).] Mr. George 
A. Hamilton did not hesitate to confess 
that it was with some reluctance, but under 
a most imperative sense of duty, that he 
| felt himself compelled to vote against the 

measure beiore the House. He could 
j easily understand the motive by which 
| Government was actuated in proposing 
that measure—the desire, namely, of con- 
ciliating the Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland, of showing good will and good 
feeling towards them, by making what 
they might consider a liberal and suitable 
provision for the education of their clergy. 
He (Mr. Hamilton) was perfectly ready to 
admit that it was most desirable that tie 
respect and attachment of the population 
of Ireland towards the British Legislature 
and the BritishGovernment should, if pos- 
sible, be secured by wise and just measures, 
There was no Member in the House more 
anxious than himself that all irritating to- 
pies, and all causes of dissension in Ireland, 
should be consigned to oblivion, and that 
each party in that country should hold out 
the right hand of fellowship to the other, 
He felt the peculiar importance of this at 
the present juncture of affairs in that coun- 
try. To promote or effect this, there were 
no lengths he would not go, consistently 
with higher obligations; and he did rot 
hesitate to say, that if he believed the mea- 
sure now proposed would have the effect 








which Her Majesty’s Government contem- 
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plated—and if he could reconcile it to his 
conscience to support it, no considerations 
of consistency—no considerations connect- 
ed with his own peculiar position, should 
induce him to oppose it. It was, therefore, 
the more incumbent on him to state, unre= 
servedly, the reasons which, after anxious 
consideration, had compelled him to op- 
pose the measure; and especially, because 
some of them were reasons which some hon. 
Members—the Member forBath and others 
—misunderstood and had derided, and 
which the right hon. Gentleman the late 
President of the Board of Trade had, to 
a certain extent, attempted to contravene 
in his speech. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bath had declared—and not 
now for the first time—that the State had 
nothing to do with religion ; and, strange 
to say, the right hon, Gentleman the late 
President of the Board of ‘Trade had used 
arguments, which, in his opinion, went 
nearly to the same length—for the right 
hon. Gentleman, although he had sta’ed 
that acomplete unity and coincidence in 
religious opinion between a State and all 
its subjects would be the consummation 
of political happiness, yet he seemed to be 
of opinion that where this happy state of 
things does not exist, all religions, without 
reference to truth or error, had equal 
claims upon the consideration of the 
State. Now, he was not ashamed or 
afraid to state, without involving himself 
in any question of political ethics or me- 
taphysics, that he had always felt—and 


nothing he had heard in the course of the | 


debate had convinced him he was mis- 


taken ~ that considerations of religion, | 


and of truth in religion, just as much as 
truth in reference to principles of mo- 
rality, or trade, or commerce, or Interna- 
tional law, were the subject matter, and 
within the scope and responsibilities of 
Government; and that it was the duty of 
every State—a duty that was owing to the 
Ruler of all States—to affirm that prin- 
ciple, by recognising and acknowledging 
some intelligible system or principles of 
religious truth. And if religion be some- 
thing real, ond practical, and important, 
and definite—he meant, if what is called 
religion involves necessarily certain great 
and essential doctrines, and if its essence 
consisted in the truth of those great doc- 
trines—he could not but feel that although 
it was manifestly the Cuty of the State to 
tolerate and protect every subject in the 
free exercise of his own conscientious be- 


lief, whatever it might be, and however 
contrary to the religion of the State, it 
was most inconsistent, and a great dere. 
liction of the homage that was due to 
truth in r-ligon, fcr the State to coun g. 
nance and support any two systems of re. 
ligion diametrically opposed to each other; 
and still more so, to pay for the promul. 
gation of doctrines held by the State to 
be erroneous. It could not be denied 
that the Protestant religion is the religion 
of the State, and as such is the religion 
which by the State is held to be trues 
that the British Constitution and British 
Empire is a Constitution and Empire 
protesting against the errors of the Church 
of Rome; and he, holding the opinions 
and principles he had stated, did not see 
how it was possible to contravene those 
principles, and make it consistent to en- 
dow the Roman Catholic religion, or any 
other religion essentially differing from 
the Church of England, or an institution 
for its clergy, without going the length of 
affirming the opposite principle, namely, 
that a State has nothing to do with reli- 
gion or religious truth or error. And, if 
that principle were sound and true, why 
it would follow that the British Constitue 
tion ought to be unprotestantised ; the 
Coronation Oath was an invasion of the 
liberty of conscience, the Act of Settle 
ment at variance with sound policy and 
justice and toleration, and Her Majesty 
ought to be free to become a Roman Ca- 
tholic to-mo:row. He could not recog- 
nise the distinction which the right hon. 
Gentleman had drawn between the duty 
which appertained to any Member of that 
House in his individual, and io his col- 
lective capacity. He thought the same 
duty precisely, which, as he believed, ap- 
pertained to the State, devolved upon 
those individually who held the same es 
sential religious opinions which were re- 
cognised by the State as true, Those who 
professed the Roman Catholic religion 
would naturally, and most properly, seek 
to have it recognised and endowed. There 
was no inconsistency on their part; but, 
believing, as he did, that the Protestant 
religion is conformable to God’s revealed 
will, and the Roman Catholic religion 
opposed to it, he could not reconcile it 10 
his conscience—he should feel he was 
guilty of a great sin, and acting most It 
consistently with his own principles, if he 
gave his vote for a measure expressly de- 
signed to encourage the promulgation o 
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what, in common with the State, he con- 
sidered error on the most important of all 
subjects. The hon. and learned Gentle 
man the Member for Bath had argued 
as if there was some great degree of arro- 
gance and pharisaical assumption on the 
part of those who, holding their own 
opinions in religion to be true, act in 
their public capacity upon the belief of 
their being so. He could not at all see 
that this was the case. He did not see 
how opinions on religion differed from 
any other opinions in this respect. The 
hon, and learned Member held, and no 
doubt most conscientiously, strong politi- 
cal opinions ; he never hesitated to avow 
them, and was not over sparing of those 
who presumed to differ from him. He 
was a great admirer of truth, both in po- 
lities and religion; and he thought that 
the great cause of truth in either one or 
the other would be advanced by every 
conscientious man maintaining and up- 
holding what he believed to be the truth, 
and not by that false liberalism which, 
by confounding what was thought true 
and erroneous, placed truth and error on 
the same footing. It was obvious, he 
thought, that the observations he had 
made, and the principles he had laid 


down, applied only to the encouragement 
of religions by the State which differed 


from each other in essential truths. It 
was not, therefore, necessary for him to 
show that it was not inconsistent to vote 
for the Regium Donum to Presbyterians, 
or for the Established Church of Scotland. 
Neither should he enter upon the case of 
the Colonies, which he thought formed an 
exception, though, he must add, he felt it 
to be the duty of the State to form 
branches of the Established Church in 
every one of the British Colonies. There 
were many other considerations which im- 
pelled him to oppose the measure, most 
of which had been adverted to in the 
Course of the debate. Hehad stated that 


the endowment of Maynooth was, in his | 


Opinion, virtually an abnegation of the 
Protestantism of the Empire. The right 
hon, Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had ad- 
mitted that it involved the principle of 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, In that he fully agreed with him, 
twas quite necessary that Parliament 
and the country should have an explicit 
avowal of the intentions of Government 
in that respect, The House ought also 
0 consider the effect which such a mea- 
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sure as this must have upon public opi- 
nion in Jreland on religious subjects; 
there was at present, it should be re- 
collected, a great struggle going on 
in Ireland between two great antagonist 
principles, asserted and maintained by 
two adverse churches, The measure pro- 
posed would necessarily have the effect of 
throwing the whole weight of the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature into the Roman 
Catholic scale. This was a matter of 
serious consideration—it was a serious 
thing to consider that, while means are 
denied for the education of the children 
of the Established Church, in the princi- 
ples of that Church—while disfavour is 
shown to the Protestants—the only clergy 
for whose education, as clergymen, the 
State undertakes to provide, should be 
the clergy of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion: and that at the very time when 
nearly all those clergy have declared 
themselves the enemies of the British 
connexion, and when many of those clergy 
are endeavouring, as at Dingle and Ven 
try, to resist the free progress of religious 
opinion by means of the most unjustifiable 
and unwarrantable nature. There was 
another objection which he had to make 
to the measure, and that was the total 
ignorance under which Parliament was 
called upon to legislate upon this import- 
aut subject, and the want of all kind of 
control on the part of the State in respect 
to the system of education taught, or the 
principles inculcated in the College which 
they were about to endow. He approached 
this part of the subject with great hesita- 
tion and dislike; he trusted he would so 
express himself as to avoid giving offence 
to any Roman Catholic in the House. 
Certainly he had no intention of offend- 
ing; nothing was more unpleasant than 
to impute error to others, who must be 
supposed to be as conscientious and to 
exercise their judgment as honestly as 
oneself; and he (Mr. Hamilton) was cer- 
tainly free from that most depraved of all 
tastes—the taste which finds a pleasure in 
criminating the opinion of others. But it 
was his duty on such an occasion to speak 
out. He thought it was right that Parlia- 
ment and the country should know what 
the system of education really was which 
was now to be sanctioned and endowed 
by the State. He was perfectly ready to 
admit that if Parliament should deter- 
mine to endow a college for educating the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, it was 
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not to be expected that the State should 
be allowed to interfere with the doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Roman Catholics would require, and 
rightly require, that these doctrines should 
be kept intact; but still it would be right 
for the State to know what those doctrines 
really were, and certainly, it would be 
right for the State to know and to ascer- 
tain what political ethics or doctrines of a 
political or social, or anti-social, character 
are taught there. His hon. Friend the 
Member for the city of Dublin had stated 
distinctly, and had adduced strong proofs, 
that ceriain very obnoxious doctrines and 
principles, both social and poiitical, were 
taught at Maynooth—doctrines, in fact, 
which inculcated intolerance and disloy- 
ality. A noble Lord opposite, the Mem- 
ber for Arundel, had accused his hon. 
Friend of imputing to Roman Catholics 
obsolete and exploded doctrines; but 
what was the statement of his hon. 
Friend? Why, that the very doctrines 
and principles which the noble Lord con- 
sidered obsolete and exploded, are at this 
moment inculcated at Maynooth, and are 
contained and taught in the recognised 
class books which are in use among the 
students. The question is one of fact, 
and admits of an easy proof or disproof. 
He was aware that a statement had been 
made to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, that the ultra- 
Montane doctrines and principles are the 
doctrines and principles of Maynooth— 
that they involve principles of a most 
anti-social and anti-constitutional cha- 
racter—principles, in fact, so atrocious, 
that he (Mr. Hamilton) hesitated to re- 
peat them; that the books which incul- 
cate those doctrines, are the books in use 
among the students ; and that, as a con- 
sequence, a system of ecclesiastical law 
prevails in Ireland at variance with aad 
dangerous to the law and constitution of 
the realm. He was also aware that an 
offer was made to the right hon. Baronet 
to prove this charge before any tribunal 
which he might appoint. The right hon, 
Baronet had declined entering upon the 
question, considering, no doubt, that to 
entertain it would be inconsistent with 
the spirit in which he desired the boon to 
be conferred by Government and the Le- 
gislature. But was it right that Parlia- 
ment and the country should be kept in 
the dark on such a subject as this? Was 
it, or could it be, the duty of a British 
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Minister, when charges such as these 
were urged against an institution which it 
was proposed that the State should ep. 
dow, and with regard to which no control 
was henceforth to be exercised by the 
State—was it right, for the sake of con. 
ciliation, that no inquiry should be made 
as to the truth or falsehood of these 
charges? He had that day presented a 
petition from Harold’s-cross upon the 
subject, couched certainly in strong lan- 
guage—setting forth the petitioners’ ob- 
jections to the endowment of Maynooth, 
and the grounds of their objection. The 
objections were not to the religious doe. 
trines taught at Maynooth, but to the po- 
litical and anti-social principles there in- 
culcated. The petitioners set forth their 





proofs, and they demand inquiry. He 
(Mr. Hamilton) could only say, that if 
the charges in that petition were true, and 
proved to be true, he did not believe 
there would be found a single Member in 
that House, Roman Catholic or Pro- 
testant, who would be bold enough to get 
up in his place and defend a Bill intended 
to perpetuate, without control, an insti 
tution in which such princip!es were in- 
culeated; and he did not believe thata 
Minister would be found who would ven- 
ture to aver that it was consistent with 
his duty to his Queen or his country to 
propose it. But if no inquiry should be 
made by Parliament or Government om 





the subject, while he adduced that want 
‘of inquiry as a strong argument against 
the passing of the Bill, he saw hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite, friends of his own, Gen- 
tlemen of the Roman Catholic religoa, 
and who, he felt sure, would disclaim and 
repudiate such doctrines and principles as 
strongly as he would himself—even at the 
risk of weakening his own argument he 
would appeal to them, and would put it 
to them, whether they at least ought not 
to take the matter up, and ascertain 
whether these charges were true or false, 
If they were true, he would not say what 
considerations they ought to suggest ; but 
he would, at least, call upon them to fe- 
pudiate those objectionable class: books, 
and remove from their College the impu- 
tation of inculeating principles which 
they and yourselves abjure. He should, 
on all these grounds, feel it his duty to 
offer his most strenuous opposition to the 
Bill in all its stages. . ; 

Mr. E. Ellice (Coventry) said, that 
was not his intention (contrary to his ge 
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neral usage), to give a silent vote on the 
resent occasion. So much excitement 
had been got up, and he had received so 
many petitions from respectable bodies of 
his constituents against the opinion which 
he entertained on this subject, that he felt 
himself compelled, with much reluctance, 
to state very shortly the reasons which 
would induce him, without the least hesi- 
tation, to give his cordial support to the 
second reading of this Bill. He might 
probably thereafter vote with his hon, 
Friend the Member for Sheffield on the 
Motion of which he had given notice, with 
respect to the quarter from which all 
funds should be taken for the advance- 
ment of religion and religious education 
in Ireland; but he (Mr. Ellice) was pre- 
pared now to state, that if he should fail 
with his hon, Friend in carrying that pro- 
position into effect, still he would give 
his support to the present measure, be- 
lieving it to be an act of tardy jus- 
tice, and a partial restitution to the 
Irish people. He would not follow the 
hon, Member who had just sat down in 
his religious objections to the present 
Motion. He did not think, that after so 


many nights’ debate, and with the prospect 
of so many more, he had any right to 


waste the time of the House in discussing 
that subject; and he said that without 
the least disrespect to the hon, Member, 
or the manner in which he had stated his 
objections, But he found himself called 
upon to give an opinion on a measure 
intended for the benefit and advantage 
ofIreland. If he were to follow the hon, 
Member for Dublin University through 
his religious opinions, he being himself, he 
hoped, as good a Protestant as that hon. 
Member, he should be obliged to shape 
the whole of his policy in accordance with 
the opinions of one-fifth, and hostile to 
the opinions of four-fifths of the people of 
Ireland. He could not conceive that, 
under present circumstances, any party 
could be found to persevere in a system 
such as had hitherto disgraced the con- 
duct of England towards Ireland. If he 
was inclined to follow the hon, Member 
in his arguments, he should find them so 
Inconsistent as to leave him no point to 
Stop at. The hon. Momber said he could 
hol grant the money on the score of con- 
science, because he differed in religion 
Irom the intended recipients ; but at the 
Satie time he was ready to vote the Regium 
Donum, and money for the support of the 
VOL, LXXIX,” {Thirty 
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Established Church of Scotland. Why, 
as the right hon. Member for Edinburgh 
had stated, in his most luminous speech, 
the doctrines of a part of the Church of 
Scotland, and of some of those who te- 
ceived the Royal Gift in the north of Ire- 
land, were more opposed to the Church of 
England than the tenets of the Church of 
Rome. [** No!” “Oh, oh!”] What! did they 
differ less from the Socinians of the north 
of Ireland than from the Roman Catho- 
lics? He did not want to pursue this 
subject ; it was a painful and an odious 
one. He respected every man’s religious 
opinions; and his principle was, that all 
the Queen’s subjects had a right to equal 
privileges, no matter what might be their 
religious opinions. What, he would ask, 
was the danger to be apprehended from 
this small measure either to the Protestant 
Church, or to Protestant interests? The 
hon, Member for Dublin University had 
called upon them to consider for whom 
they were going to grant this money—the 
Catholic priesthcod of Ireland-—that priest- 
hood being directly opposed to the best 
interests of the State. He (Mr. Ellice) 
denied that; he believed that there never 
was a time when the poor Roman Catholic 
priesthood of Ireland were more distin- 
guished for good conduct, and for atten- 
tion to the duties of their calling, than at 
present, If he were told they took part 
in political agitation, he admitted the 
fact ; and he asked whose fault was it? 
These men depended for support on their 
flocks; they sympathized with them in 
their complaints against English misma- 
nagement of their country. Was it to be 
wondered at, that the poor prelate of the 
Roman Catholic Church, when he saw the 
Protestant bishop in luxury, should be 
dissatishied ? Was it to be wondered at, 
that such men felt no great love for the 
institutions of the Established Church? 
The Roman Catholic parish priest, over- 
worked and underpaid, saw the sinecarist 
rector of the same district revelling in the 
enjoyment of abundance and luxury—de- 
rived from endowments of which his own 
Church had been robbed. Could the C utho- 
lic priest, under those circumstances, look 
with an eve of love upon the Church Estab- 
lishment? He did not wish to rake up the 
past; but he was giving reasons why the 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland were not 
bound to the State by those ties which 
well-used and well-governed subjects of 
the Crown would readily acknowledge. 
2C 
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It was with him, therefore, a question of not know what were those further measures 
paramount importance to remedy that, which Her Majesty’s Government had in 
state of things in Ireland, The only dif-: contemplation; but looking at the Bequests 
ficulty which he (Mr. E. Ellice) had on: Act of last year—looking at the Landlord 
the subject was to vote pounds out of the! and Tenant Commission tssued by them 
public taxes for any sectarian purposes; —and looking at the Bill then before the 
whatever. He had been no party to the; House, he could come to no other con. 
profuse votes of former occasions in that | clusion than that the Parliament and 
House, and he was adverse to them upon’ the country had embarked on a new 
principle ; but this was so grave a subject, | course under their guidance —a course 
presented under such an exceptional as- | which he heartily approved of as regarded 
pect, that he would hesitate before he Ireland. It was with great satisfaction 
refused to entertain it. If the funds for | that he found the right hon. Member for 
the purpose in question could be procured | Newark on his side of the present ques. 
from the revenues of the Established | tion, The maintenance of unity in governs 
Church in Ireland, it would be the best | ment and in religion, might do very well 
thing for all parties. There were large | for theoretical philosophers; but it was 
funds available in that Establishment; | impracticable in this country. With seven 
and, notwithstanding the complaints and { millions of Catholics in Ireland, how could 
representations that had been made to the | there be unity of religion and government? 
contrary, the Protestant clergy of that} He (Mr. Ellice) had said on a former oc- 
Establishment were amply provided for. | casion that Mahomet was a merciful con- 
The members of the Established Church | queror compared with the conduct of Eng. 
of Ireland were the proprietors of the | land towards Ireland, because he only 
whole country ; the Catholics were the | exterminated one generation of those op- 
destitute and needy portion of the popu- | posed to his creed, while England perse- 
lation. The great endowments of the| cuted Ireland for ages. It would require 
Irish Church had belonged to the Catholics | some such practical philosopher as Ma- 
of former days; and the re-appropriation | homet to create unity of government and 
of them might be looked forward to when | unity of religion in this country. The 
the measures of the right hon. Gentleman! system that had hitherto been acted on 
were ripe for the purpose. The State| towards Ireland could not now be perse- 
had taken the funds of their Church from | vered in under risk of the penalty of a 
these poor people; and until it restored | civil war: good feeling, and expediency, 
them—and he had heard the word “ resti- | therefore, concurred to justify the Motion. 
tution,” in the course of that debate, with} The proposition under discussion was a 
great satisfaction—seeing their inability to | very different one from what that House 
raise funds for the education of their) had been accustomed to hear made by 
clergy, it would be as unwise as it was, Tory Governments. The passing of the 
unworthy of that House to reject, in a| Reform Bill had, however, obliterated all 
parsimonious spirit, the grant for that | those obnoxious principles. The right hon. 
purpose now proposed to be made from | Gentleman at the head of affairs, he (Mr. 
the public purse. In the north of Ire-| Ellice) had no doubt, felt that it would 
land the condition of the Catholic popula-| be utterly impossible to act on the pria- 
tion was still more anomalous than in the | ciples which guided former Governments, 
other parts of that country. There the! and moved previous Parliaments. Be- 
Protestant was in the enjoyment of the! fore the Reform Bill, Parliament granted, 
Church Establishment, and the Presby-| without scurple, 700,0001. for Protestant 
terian of his Regium Donum, being one | Charter Schools, 100,000/. for building 
the landlord, and the other the tenant of | Churches, and finally 1,000,000/. to aid 
the soil; while the poor Catholic cotter | of the clergy, and in lieu of tithes. Why 
had no earthly assistance to aid his desti- | should the paltry sum now proposed be 
tution, physical and spiritual, and no means | refused to the Roman Catholics? There 
of providing for it except by his own miser- | was, no doubt, a great deal of feeling out 
able exertions. Having brought forward | of doors on the subject, but it was neces- 
the measure, it would now be neither sary to distinguish the motives of parties (0 
wise nor prudent to abandon it, and by | that opposition. Some certainly oppose 

that means create disappointment in the | the grant on sincerely religious grounds, 
breasts of the Catholics of Ireland. He did | while others opposed it on the ground that 
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ublic money should not be granted for 
sectarian purposes. The principle of the 
Jatter opposition was a correct one as a 
general rule; but, after the enormous 
grants that had been made to Protestants, 
he conceived that the case of the Catho- 
lics formed a fair exception to that rule. 
Besides, now that it had been proposed, to 
recede from it would be at once so preg- 
nant with danger, so unjust, and so illi- 
beral, that it would be hard to say what 
might result from the adoption of such a 
course. It would certainly supply one of 
the strongest arguments that could be put 
forward in favour of repeal. Repeal was 
merely a hobgoblin, if Parliament dealt 
fairly and liberally with the Catholics of 
Ireland ; bot if the opposite course was 
taken, and Parliameut dealt with them in 
acontrary spirit, then it was dangerous 
indeed. He (Mr. Ellice), therefore, coun- 
selled the right hon, Gentleman to per- 
severe in the course he had taken—to 
carry forward without fear the measure 
before the House, and he felt satisfied that, 
by calm reasoning, by preparing the pub- 
lic mind, by avoiding all topics of irrita- 
tion connected with the subject, he would 
ultimately succeed in reconciling the Pro- 
tesiant population of England to equality 
of justice on the part of the Catholic peo- 
ple of Ireland. He never voied for any 
measure on which he felt a more thorough 
conviction that he was doing justice to the 
country and to his constituents, and he 
should therefore give it his most cordial 
support. 

Mr. Goring deeply regretted that Her 
Majesty's Ministers lad thought it their 
duty to introduce such a measure; the 
consequence of their doing so was that he 


was now unable to place that confidence | 


in them which had hitherto been his plea- 
sure. Whether there had been any com- 
pact with Parliament that Maynooth 
should be supported, he did not know; 
but he had always understood and be- 
lieved that there was a compact between 
Her Majesty’s Ministers and the Protest- 
ant Church in this country. When they 
found it was expedient that any other of 
our old and hallowed institutions should 
be destroyed, he had no doubt they would 
be ready to make the sacrifice. After 
their conduct, in regard to this measure, 
he could put no trust in them that they 
Would support or maintain the Corn Laws. 
When they found it expedient, they would 
ucrifice the agricultural interest, as they 
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were now sacrificing the Protestant 
Church. He could not give his vote for 
the endowment of a college for the in. 
struction of those who were being edu- 
c.ted for the purpose of teaching error. 
He considered the Bill as a serious blow 
to the Protestant Church in this country. 
It was with regret and alarm that the 
agricultural interest had viewed the intro- 
duction of the measure; it had disgusted 
every Protestant who paid the Income 
Tax, to see the money so applied, and he 
considered it a measure of insult to the 
Protestants of Ireland; he would, there- 
fore, take every opportunity of opposing it 
which was afforded him. 

Lord Ashley said; Sir, the position of 
those who vote for this Bill is far more 
favourable than the position of those who 
undertake to oppose it. They speak both 
on behalf of themselves and of many now 
present, whose principles and feelings are 
deeply interested in the question. We, on 
the contrary, have to urge what may be 
considered speculative opinions against 
what they maintain to be actual realities, 
and we have, moreover, to speak against 
the feelings and affections of many Gen- 
tlemen who are now listening; differing 
from us in religious opinions, with many 
of whom we are living on terms of friend- 
ship and intimacy, and for whom we en- 
tertain the sincerest respect. 1, for one, 
feel a repugnance I can scarcely describe 
in resisting this Motion, to incur the ap- 
pearance of casting reflections on the prin- 

| ciples and practices of those Gentlemen 
‘who conscientiously believe the religion 
they profess, But, Sir, the question has 
been propounded by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and we must address ourselves 
to it, as well and with as much forbear. 
ance as we can. I most unwillingly tres- 
pass on the attention of the House on this 
| occasion ; indeed, I have so often to ad- 
dress it in connexion with measures of my 
own, that in general I abstain from join- 
ing these discussions, and 1 would have 
done so in the present instance had I 
found it possible to withhold altogether 
my opinion on a subject that must excite 
such painful anxiety. This question, Sir, 
ought to receive from us the fullest and 
most minute investigation. It exceeds in 
importance any measure ever offered to 
this House, for good or for evil. I have 
never known any measure more important, 
for good or for evil, in freland. It very 
much exceeds in importance the Roman 
2C2 
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Catholic Relief Bill; and it exceeds it on 
this ground—when we removed the dis- 
abilities that pressed on the Roman Ca- 
tholics, we removed restraints, and gave 
free scope and opportunity to free action 
on their part; but in the present case we 
not only remove disabilities and restraints 
—we ourselves join that free action, and 
give all our energy and all our support 
to the principles of the Roman Catholic 
religon. If the plan works well, it will pro- 
duce the regeneration of Ireland; if it works 
well, it will conciliate the affections of the 
people of Ireland, and mightily advance 
the prosperity of England. But, on the 
other hand, if it works ill, I believe it will 
lead to the utter destruction of the Pro- 
testant Establishment, and give rise to 
perils and feelings ten times more hazard- 
ous than the agitation that threatens us at 
the present moment. In discussing this 
question, I think we are at liberty 10 take 
it not only as propounded—not only as it 
stands in this Bill, but to consider also the 
consequences that will result from it—not 
the forced or unnatural consequences, but 
those which may be considered as just and 
legitimate. 1 will not enter on that 


part of the arguments which have been 


adduced touching on theological questions, 
and which leads us to examine how far it 
is admissible, or not, to propose to foster 
a religion from which we conscientiously 
dissent; that point may be handled by 
others; it is not at all necessary for the 
line of argument I wish to pursue. The 
first and main objection I take to the mea- 
sure before the House is, that it proceeds 
to the endowment of this Roman Catholic 
College by Act of Parliament. This ob- 
jection is one which, I find, has been taken 
very deeply and extensively by all the 
memorialists and petitioners to this House 
against the measure; it is, also, the one 
objection which is uniform and common 
to all of them, however they may differ on 
other points. This objection is urged by 
the advocates of the voluntary principle, 
by the petitioners belonging to the Church 
of England, and by those who take the 
high theological argument I have alluded 
to. I know that by the original constita- 
tion of this College it was based onan Act 
of Parliament; but there is a great differ- 
ence between the Act of Parliament pro- 
posed at that time and the measure now 
before the House. The Act of Parliament 
of that day was one for the repeal of a 
penal law—a most just and necessary re- 
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peal, At that time it was illegal for the 
Catholics to found a cotlege for the pur- 
poses of education in the Roman Catholic 
religion, and it was necessary to remove 
that disability. The College was founded, 
and a small sum of money granted towards 
establishing that seminary; but observe, 
the present Act not only founds the Cyl. 
lege, but gives it trustees in perpetual 
succession; and what is of still more im. 
portance, endows it in perpetuity with the 
large sum of 26,000/. a-year. I cannot 
understand how it can be said that the 
difference between this Act and the Act by 
which the College was first founded, is*not 
sufficient to justify the opposition made 
to the measure, It seems to involve the 
whole distinction; the present Bill, by 
giving such an endowment, takes the whole 
expense of educating the Roman Catholic 
priesthood on the State; and whereas, by 
the other Act, only a small sum of money 
was given in aid of contributions for this 
purpose, this measure establishes a com- 
plete distinction, and makes the State the 
sole party to the education of those per. 
sons, and places the College, as one of the 
institutions of the realm, on the same 
footing—except that it is treated with 
much greater favour—as the Universities 
of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin. Now, 
I believe that the endowment of this Col- 
lege in perpetuity, and the removal of the 
grant from the annual Estimates, has more 
displeased and more alarmed the people of 
this country than if the grant itself had 
been increased threefold. They say that 
this measure is an immediate, direct, and 
perpetual recognition of the Roman 
Catholic Church, as one of the standing 
institutions of the Empire. [Mr. Sheil: 
Hear.] Nodoubt the right hon. Gentleman 
is quite right according to his views; but 
I am urging this as one of the objections 
to this measure. It amounts very nearly 
to a declaration on the part of the State, 
that as far as the power of enactments 
and statutes extends, the Roman Catholic 
religion shall never cease to be the reli- 
gion of Ireland. I say so, because this 
grant establishes that if at any time there 
shall be an apathy on the part of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland as regards 
the support of their religion—if they 
should have a disinclination to expend 
money on their Church, the State will step 
forward and supply those funds whieh the 
Roman Catholics themselves will not pro- 
vide. I think that I can see this result 
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from what occurred at a meeting of the 
Roman Catholic Institute the other day. 
The Secretary of the Roman Catholic lu- 
stitute read, at that meeting, a statement 
to the effect that the condition of the 
Roman Catholic children in England was 
so deplorable as regards education, owing 
to the want of due provision for them, that 
they were falling off in great numbers, in 
proportion to the various Protestant sects. 
Now, if the House of Commons were to 
step in and provide the means of educa- 
cation for those children, it appears to me 
that such a course would be nearly what 
we-are called upon todo now. There is 
no willingness on the part of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland to subscribe towards 
Maynooth, but you are stepping in with 
this sum of money. This is going beyond 
toleration—it is going to the extent of 
absolute establishment; and you are call- 
ing on us to affirm that to which [ am 
sure no sincere Roman Catholic would 
ever cousent. But, Si:, connected with 


this there is another very important con- 
sideration—one which is so universally 
believed to be a necessary part of this pro- 
position, not announced, but surely to fol- 
low, that I must consider it as one of the 
immediate and necessary consequences of 


this measure. I do not see how it will be 
possible for us to refuse onr assent to the 
necessary consequence of such a plan as 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. I infer that such must be the 
result from the argument of the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government 
when he introduced this Bill. The whole 
of his argument went to that consumma- 
tion, and so it struck the intelligence of 
my noble Friend the Member for London ; 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dungarvon also drew the same conclusion 
fiom the argument of the right hon. 
Baronet. The noble Lord said that the 
argument of the right hon, Baronet led 
him to conclusions which he was not then 
Prepared to avow, although they were 
conclusions to which every one who had 
heard that argument must be driven. I 
must express my conviction, Sir, that 
those who have made up their minds to 
vote for this Bill will find, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for New- 
ark said, that whenever the other subject 
comes to be discussed to which I re- 
ferred, they will be unable to oppose the 
Motion on religious grounds. But, speak- 
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ing for myself, I say at once, that if I 
could make up my mind to vote for this 
Bill, I should also think myself almost 
bound in honour to vote for the proposi- 
tion which may succeed it. It may be 
said by the right hon. Gentleman and 
others, that they do intend to go on and 
endow the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
If so, then they surely ought to pause be- 
fore preparing themselves to encounter a 
degree of agitation much greater than 
that which has been shown against this 
Bill. If, on the other hand, the right 
hon. Baronet tells us that he is not pre- 
pared to propose the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, then I ask, 
what on earth becomes of his scheme and 
of his policy? Unless the right hon. Ba- 
ronet is prepared to goto that full extent, 
he will not be carrying to completion the 
policy intended to be adopted by this 
Bill. The avowed reason for the mea- 
sure is, that you wish to elevate the con- 
dition of the priesthood in Ireland, and, 
thereby, the condition of the people; but 
if you raise the priesthood to a higher 
level, both your policy and the claims of 
justice require that you should keep them 
there. You would not then be in a con- 
dition to say to the priests, ** Now, go and 
get your livelihood as you can; go from 
house to house; take from every one, as 
before, the smallest pittance.” You would 
not then be in a situation to tell the 
Roman Catholie priest to continue to do 
that which is admitted by all parties to 
have aided so much to degrade the body 
of the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood 
and people. Because, how could the 
priest be independent of the people, if the 
existing system were continued? If you 
wish to break down that principle and 
cause of agitation—if you wish to make 
them guide, not follow their flocks, you 
must first make them independent. If then, 
Sir, this be admitted, what is the next 
step? What is to become of the Pro- 
testant Establishmentin Ireland? | know 
very well that the Minister will say that 
he will use all the power he possesses to 
defend the Church; but the principle he 
lays down is a progressive one, and beyond 
his control. The fact is, that he will 
have given life and vigour to a principle 
which will destroy the whole Establish- 
ment in Ireland. If the priesthood are to 
be endowed, you must do it by Statute ; 
for, as the right hon, Gentleman the 
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Member for Dungarvon said the other 
nizht, you must make the priesthood as 
independent of tle State as of the people. 
Endowed by Statute, what is the conse- 
quence? Why, that you expose us to 
the enormous, the almost ludicrous, con- 
tradiction of two coexistent established 
Churches in the same country. You will 
have the Roman Catholic Church estab- 
lished by Statute, the Protestant Estab- 
lishment existing by prescription and also 
by Statute. You will have the spectacle 
of 7,000,000 of people receiving an an- 
nuity of 500,000/. a year from the State, 
and in the other of 1,000,000 of people 
receiving perhaps double that amount. 
Whence will the funds be derived? You 
cannot suppose that after this country 
and this House shall be brought to estab- 
lish the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land, they would consent to pay an an- 
nuity of half a million of money, for the 
purpose of securing the Protestant Church 
against the assaults of a creed which 
they will have ceased to fear. The re- 
sult of such a state of things is quite 
clear. For the instant you can bring 
yourselves to regard the Roman Catholic 
religion as neither spiritually nor politi- 


cally dangerous, the result seems almost a 
matter of necessity. The reconstruction 
of their Church then becomes almost in- 
evitable; and even before that what will 


you have done? You will have taken 
from the Church of Ireland its whole 
missionary character—you will have given 
to the Roman Catholic Church form and 
pressure, limits and possession. How, 
then, in such a state of things, can the Pro- 
testant Minister interfere with the cures 
and charges of the recognised Roman 
Catholic minister? It would be impos- 
sible. You will altogether have rendered 
nugatory the expansive force of Protest- 
antism. Which then will you favour ? 
Which is the religion which you will call 
the Established religion, and which is to 
enjoy the peculiar protection of this coun- 
try? You will then have two Established 
Churches in Ireland, very disproportion- 
ate in numbers ; animated, I fear, by per- 
petual rivalry, and breaking out into hos- 
tility, the issue of which can scarcely be 
held to be doubtful when you consider 
the disparity of numbers, In objecting 
to the removal of this grant from the 
Annual Estimates, I beg to say I am 
not actuated by illiberal motives; and I 
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will quote the opinion on that head of the 
present Lord Monteagle—a great friend to 
Ireland, and who objects to the removal 
of the grant from the Annual Estimates, 
He states his opinion that this grant 
ought to be year by year under the cop. 
trol of Parliament. And that I do feel jg 
the strong opinion of many classes in this 
country. Sir, I hope that, in the oppo. 
sition I may offer to the present Bill, [ 
shall not be considered as animated by 
feelings of hostility to the Irish people; 
the whole history of that island demands 
the sympathy and repentance of the Bri- 
tish nation; and I confess that I never 
can read those sad records, without a 
sentiment of shame and remorse, for the 
oppression of one time, and for the neg- 
lect at another, of which our Governments 
have been guilty. There are but few 
sacrifices that I would not cheerfully make 
for the happiness of Ireland; few things 
could be allowed to stand in the way of 
such an issue. But what profits will you 
derive from Motions such as these? Vic. 
tories here will bring no triumphs; and 
whether the Bill be carried or lost, I see 
little on either side but darkness and 
deadly hatreds, increasing violence, and 
deep-brooding resentments — ‘ without 
will be fightings, within will be fears.” 
Would to God I were not summoned to 
give a vote on this painful question! but 
the matter is now submitted to our judg- 
ments, and we cannot evade a decision; 
we must act then with conscience for our 
guide. Did I believe that this concession 
would content the people, I would pause 
even here in my refusal ; but first, I have 
never seen any thing gained by concession 
of principle; and next, the language of 
this very Session has assured me that the 
endeavour is hopeless. When, on the 
first night of our meeting, the Prime Mi- 
nister had announced his policy in respect 
of Maynooth, a Member of no small im- 
portance, the right hon. Member for 
Dungarvon (Mr. Sheil) rose to reply, and 
these were his emphatic words :— 


“ In Ireland it was a point of honour with 
Catholics that the University of Dublin should 
be thrown open. The revenue of the Uni- 
versity amounted to nearly 40,000/. From 
this great national establishment Roman Ca 
tholics were excluded. Was it right that the 
exclusion should continue? It was a point of 
honour that it should not, and honour and in- 
terest were nearly identified. They wanted 
equality with Protestants in all respects; 20 
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is they were excluded from Trinity College, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s measures would 
not have gained the object he sought.” 


So thus you will perceive that something 
will still remain behind; some right, as 
they say, to be demanded ; some conces- 
sion, as we say, to be resisted. Had this 
language proceeded from a less important 
person—from an ordinary agitator—I 
should not have noticed it; but I will 
speak of it now as bold, candid, and 
justifiable. When the Relief Bill was 
passed, there was an honourable though 
tacit understanding on both sides that all 
parties, both those who had made the 
concession, and those who had obtained 
it, should rest content with what they had 
got, and not trespass on the position of 
each other. But when the propounder of 
that measure comes forward himself, and 
says that concession has not reached its 
limits, and that there are other concessions 
to be made, which are not only safe but 
just; then I do say, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dungarvon 
has a perfect right to come forward and 
state in his own name, and in that of his 
Roman Catholic brethren, all that he de- 
mands as a matter of justice to receive at 
our hands. Still more should I[ pause, did 
I think that this concession would confer 
any effective benefit on our Irish brethren ; 
but I foresee the very reverse; I see no- 
thing but strife and confusion—hostility 
exasperated by the possession of greater 
power, and more frequent collisions both 
in this country and that. Nor can I, with 
a view to their lasting good, assent to a 
measure conducing, in any degree, to sup- 
press or even retard the advancement of 
the Protestant faith, which we believe, 
and may be allowed to assert without 
offence, to be a well-spring of civilization 
and happiness, of social and religious 
freedom. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said : 
Sir, in common with many others who 
have addressed the House on this subject, 
Tam about to take a course which is at 
variance with the opinions of many valued 
friends, and contrary to the feelings of 
those whom I am bound on every prin- 
ciple to respect; I am, therefore, anx- 
lous to state the grounds on which I feel 
it my duty to support the course which 
Ihave, as a Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, concurred in recommending to 


Parliament. I agree with my noble Friend 
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who has just sat down, that, taken in one 
point of view, the measure now under con- 
sideration is that of extreme importance. I 
think, at the same time, that there are other 
points of view in which the importance of 
this measure has been greatly exaggerated. 
When it is stated that we are about to 
make an enormous grant for the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church, I 
must call that a great exaggeration. I 
cannot consider that 17,0001. for the in- 
struction of those who are to be the teach- 
ers of the Irish people can be deemed by 
any man an enormous grant for this coun- 
try to bestow with reference to the pur. 
pose for which it is given. I should be 
rather disposed to say, that though liberal 
in amount, because adequate for the pur- 
pose for which it is given, yet it cannot bear 
the character which my noble Friend has 
given it. If, however, we measure the im- 
portance of this subject by the effects which 
it is likely to produce in the sister country, 
or judge of it by the satisfaction which 
is already expressed by those who are best 
able to perceive its full importance— I 
mean those who profess the faith, to the 
teachers of which this grant is to be made 
—I agree with my noble Friend that it is 
a measure of extreme importance, cal- 
culated to produce the best results on 
the tranquillity of the sister country, and 
calculated to promote those results with- 
out injury to the established institutions 
of that country, among which I place, above 
all, the Protestant Established Church, for 
which I feel as deeply and ardently as the 
noble Lord, and to inflicting the slightest 
injury on which I, in common with him, 
would never be a party. This measure 
is important also in the effect which it has 
produced on the disposition of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. When we witness 
the gratitude with which they have re- 
ceived a grant of no more than 17,0001., 
and hear the terms in which the most re 
spectable of that body speak of the liberality 
of the Government and the country in 
making such a grant for a subject the dear- 
est to their hearts—a sum of money, I 
may in passing observe, not more than we 
commonly vote, without observation or 
comment, for the purpose of gratifying our 
taste for ornament, or for some compara- 
tively unimportant object—I say that we 
have an assurance that the forebodings 
which some hon, Gentlemen have expressed 
as to the effects of this measure will be 
disappointed. I believe, on the other hand, 
that this grant will produce the effects 
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which we anticipate. I believe it, be- 
cause, though I differ from my Roman 
Catholic countrymen upon points of faith 
—and no man can differ more strongly, 
and if I were to enter into controversy 
no man would oppose them more fearlessly 
—yet I believe they are animated by the 
feelings that animate every Christian man, 
that they are grateful for kindness shown 
to them, and above all for that which, 
given in a disinterested spirit on the part 
of this country, contributes materially to the 
comfort of those in whom they take the deep- 
est interest. Thinking thus of the import- 
ance of the question, and the effects that 
are likely to flow from it, | am not easily 
to be deterred from the prosecution of 
the measure. I shall certainly not yield 
my opinion in deference to casual ex- 
pressions which may have fallen in the 
course of debate from Members, how- 
ever distinguished, still less from inci- 
dental paragraphs which may be ex- 
tracted from speeches which have been 
made here at antecedent periods. I have, 
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doubtless, great respect for the abilities 
displayed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Dungarvon (Mr. Sheil), and 
for the talent he uniformly exhibits in | 
discussing the subjects which he brings 


before this House. But if I were to select 
a Member of this House upon whose dis- 
cretion I meant particularly to rely, I 
should certainly not fix upon that right 
hon. Gentleman, whose poetical tempera- 
ment naturally Jeads him into the regions 
of imagination, and thus may, perhaps, 
form an excuse for indiscretion, and some 
forgetfulness of fact. I cannot believe, in 
opposition to the general feelings of others 
who are interested in this grant, that the 
right hon. Gentleman is correct when he 
states that no satisfaction will be entertained 
by those whom the grant is intended to 
benefit, unl-ss it be accompanied by still 
further and impossible concession. I sav, I 
would not give credit to such prognostica- 
tions from any individual Member. Neither 
do I defer to the expression which Lord 
Monteagle is supposed to have used in some 
incidental debate in Committee of Supply, 
when, in answer to an objection from the 
other side, he stated, that the Vote to 
Maynooth ought to be an annual one, and 
constantly under the supervision of Par- 
liament. That expression was used four- 
teen or fifteen years ago. We all know, 
that ina Committee unexpected questions 
often give rise to hasty or ill-considered 
answers ; and this expression of the noble 
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Lord may have thus been casually used, 
It was not meant for the guidance of Pay. 
liament, perhaps, on the occasion upon 
which it was used ; certainly it was not 
meant for the control of Parliament jg 
discussing, fourteen years afterwards, 4 
measure of a different character. In the 
course of the discussion which has taken 
place on this occasion, a great variety of 
arguments have been adduced. Attempts 
have been made to introduce abstract sub. 
jects of discussion, no doubt important 
in themselves as subjects of discussion, but 
appearing to me not necessarily to be. 
long to the consideration of the present 
subject of debate. I do not think it ne 
cessary now to discuss whether it be proper 
that the State should extend equal favour to 
all religious sects. 1 do not deem it ne. 
cessary to ascertain whether we are bound 
now to take into consideration the payment 
of every sect that may exist throughout the 
country. I say, that the decision of that 
question has no reference to the subject 
immediately under discussion. If that 
question were irreparably connected with 
the grant to Maynooth, the time for 
considering it would have been in the 
year 1795, when the Frotestant Par- 
'liament of Ireland unanimously assented 
|to the establishment and endowment of 
| the College of Maynooth ; when the bishops 
| then in Parliament did not see any objec- 
ition to the course before pursued ; and 
ithe Bill, passed unanimously for the first 
establishment of the College, received the 
assent of the Crown. It might then have 
been a question — when you were Te 
leasing the Roman Catholics from the 
restrictions to which they were previ- 
ously subjected in a country where the 
Protestant Establishment was guarded by 
various enactments, partly penal, partly 
restrictive—whether you should, for the 
first time, admit to a participation in the 
public money an establishment connected 
with another religion? But that point 
was long since decided. Upon the arrange- 
ment then made, the Imperial Parliament, 
has up to the present moment, acted, and 
we now have to decide merely the simple 
question, whether, the principle having 
been departed from, as far as regarded the 
endowment of this particular College, we 
are to make the institution effective for the 
object for which Parliament originally 
established and endowed it? Belore 

enter into the particular objections of my 
noble Friend, | may be permitted to make 
one general observation. Much stress:has 
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been laid upon the petitions which have 
been presented to this House. I admit 
that they have been extremely numerous, 
But when I compare the prayers of those 


petitions with the speeches which hon. 


Members have delivered in this House, I 
observe a wide difference between them. 
What do the petitioners ask for? What 
js their object? And what is the argu- 
ment adduced by those Gentlemen who 
resist this grant? I tell those hon. Gen- 
tlemen that, though opposed to me in the 
yote they will give, they and I are equally 
opposed to the prayer of the petitions pre- 
sented to the House. Why, those petitions, 
with the exceptions so few that they are 
hardly worth mentioning, uniformly pro- 
ceed upon the principle that Maynooth 
ought never to have been established — 
that the maintenance of a Roman Catholic 
Establishment like that was a sin anda 
crime; and they call upon us—not to vote 
a paltry grant instead of a reasonable 
one — but to put down this institution, 
which they regard as offensive in the sight 
of God, and which we ought never to 
have established at all. But, Sir, with 
the exception of the two hon. Represen- 
tatives for Dublin, during the four nights’ 
debate upon this question, I have not heard 
that argument urged by any hon. Mem- 
bers. They indeed object to the augmen- 
tation of the vote to Maynooth. They 
would avail themselves of the host of 
petitions presented with a totally different 
object. But they themselves are as un- 
willing as I am to come forward with a 
measure to take away the grant from May- 
nooth; and they see that the proposal of 
the petitioners is so preposterous that if 
brought forward, it would have no pos- 
sible chance of passing. Let not hon. 
Gentlemen, therefore, think if they suc- 
ceed in rejecting the Bill now before the 
House, that they can stop there. They 
must proceed a step further, and announce 
to the Roman Catholic body in Ireland 
that the time is now arrived when, instead 
of further concession to their wants and 
reasonable demands, they are to have with- 
drawn from them the privilege which they 
have enjoyed for the last fifty years, and 
to which they very naturally attach a value, 

‘ause upon the maintenance of this grant 
depends the existence of an establishment 
which is interwoven with their own reli- 
gion. My noble Friend has mainly ob- 
jected to the Bill before the House upon 
the principle that we are now for the first 
time endowing the establishment at May- 
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nooth. With deference to him, I beg en- 
tirely to dissent from that opinion. If the 
words of an Act of Parliament carry any 
force at all with them, the original Act as 
to Maynooth is itself a negative to the 
proposition of my noble Friend. The 
preamble of that Act says,— 


“ Whereas, by the laws now in force in 
this kingdom, it is not lawful to endow any 
seminary for the purpose of educating persons 
in the Roman Catholic religion.” 


And then comes the enacting part in the 
subsequent clause, which says, ‘that the 
persons hereafter elected,” who are to be 
the trustees under the Act, ‘shall be for 
the purpose of establishing, endowing, and 
maintaining, the said College; and this 
word ‘ establishing” carries with it all the 
strength and permanence, on account of 
which ‘ endowment” has been objected to. 
The same words are used in other clauses 
of the Statute, to which, however, I do 
not think it necessary to refer. But, says 
my noble Friend, you did not mean that it 
should be endowed by Parliament. 1 deny 
the premises of my noble Friend. I say 
that it was the intention of Parliament to 
give a grant for this particular purpose. 
They did that when the Act was passed, in 
the subsequent year, and in every year 
since. But supposing there was no inten- 
tion to grant the public money, I say that 
the Parliament which empowered those 
who before had no power to have an en- 
dowment, and permitted them to receive 
money for the purpose of endowment, did 
as effectually endow the College and con- 
tribute to its permanence, and assert the 
principle that it was not contrary to the 
Protestant faith to give a grant to this 
Roman Catholic College, as if they had 
proposed the Bill now under discussion, 
and which we are called upon to reject, 
because it provides for the endowment 
of this institution. My noble Friend, in 
the next place, objects to this grant be- 
cause, he says, that by making this a per- 
manent provision, instead of an annual 
one, you lay down as a principle that the 
Roman Catholic religion shall never cease 
in Ireland. Now, I doubt very much whe- 
ther by any legislative enactment to which 
any Parliament of the present time would 
assent, we can cause the cessation of the 
Roman Catholic religion in Ireland, Least 
of all do I think that the permanency of 
that religion in Ireland can depend upon 
the fact whether the men who are in- 
tended to administer sacred offices are edu- 
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cated in a decent or an unbecoming manner. 
I think it a great stretch of imagination to 
suppose that because we educate a certain 
number of individuals in a manner disgrace- 
ful to the country that provides the means, 
and degrading to the individuals subjected 
to the education, we are at all affecting 
the permanency of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion ; or that if we decide upon making 
their education more decent, more becom- 
ing the character of the country, and better 
calculated to raise the character of the in- 
dividuals themselves, that we thereby pro- 
long the existence of that faith. My noble 
Friend refers tv a Report relative to certain 
Roman Catholic schools in London. In the 
Report to which he alludes it is stated that 
the Roman Catholics in London are ut- 
terly destitute of the means of education. 
Does my nohle Friend mean that we are 
to leave that portion of the population 
without any means of instruction, in the 
expectation that by leaving them in that 
state, they shall of necessity be driven to 
adopt a faith which they do not believe to 
be the true one? My noble Friend says 
that to provide means for the education of 
the Catholic children is going beyond to- 
leration. I say that the forbearing to give 
to them as citizens of a free State the ad- 
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vantages which the children of other faiths 
receive in matters of education, would be, 
in my view, to fall very far short of tolera- 


tion. For whether | attempt to enforce 
upon them the doctrines of my own Church, 
by not removing the obstacles which po- 
verty and discomfort place in the way of 
their education, or whether I positively 
prohibit their education by law, admits 
to my mind of very little distinction. I 
cannot, therefore, consent to act upon that 
principle with respect to the College of 
Maynooth, and to keep the tenants of that 
establishment upon their present footing of 
poverty, in the hope that, through that pou- 
verty, I may effect their conversion to the 
purer faith which I myself profess. I do 
not think, in the first place, that that course 
would answer its end. I believe that you 
have a better chance of reaching the hearts 
of the Roman Cathvlics, and rendering them 
more accessible to the purer doctrines which 
are taught by the Protestant Church, by 
treating them, whether they be laymen or 
priests, with the respect and consideration 
due to their character as the members 
or ministers of another religious persua- 
sion. What is the effect of an inferior 
education upon them? Why, it neces- 
sarily hardens the heart against any im- 
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pression that may be attempted from with, 
out. The state they live in at Maynooth 
forbids the possibility of their being grate. 
ful to the Government which confers the 
means of their subsistence at the time, 
It imbues them with a hatred of the reli, 
gion which the Government that s0 de. 
grades them professes; and in my ming 
raises a strong additional obstacle to the 
prospect of making an impression on their 
minds by introducing to them truths to 
which their aversion is necessarily jp. 
creased from their association of those 
truths with the misery in which their earlier 
lives have been passed. I know it has been 
stated in this debate, that if we give abet. 
ter education to the Roman Catholic priest. 
hood, we shall endanger the Protestant 
Establishment and the Protestant religion 
in Ireland. Sir, I am not of that opinion 
—history does not justify that opinion 
reason does not justify that opinion. [ 
ask my noble Friend who alluded to this 
subject, to tell me when and how it was 
that the Reformation itself was effected? 
Was it in the darker ages of the world, 
when the Roman Catholics were less liter. 
ate; when little knowledge was abroad in 
Europe; when men were most confined 
to the study of the darker pages of divinity, 
and remained altogether secluded from 
other branches of science and literature? 
Was that, I ask, the time when the Refor- 
mation broke forth? Quite the contrary. 
My noble Friend knows as well as I do, 
that it was not until science and literature 
had begun to illuminate the convents on 
the Continent ; it was not until the period 
when the arts and sciences were more ¢x- 
tensively cultivated, and the monks in the 
several convents became men of science 
and literature. That was the period when 
the great leaders of the Reformation burst 
forth—men who had previously achieved 
a high literary character—men, some 0 
whom had distinguished themselves by their 
classical and mathematical attainments, 
and others by their superior knowledge 
of divinity. ‘And when the light to which 
their studies led broke in upon them, they 
burst the cerements in which they had been 
wrapped, and came forth as lights to illum 
nate the world, and bestow enduring bles 
ings upon mankind. Am I tosay, then, with 
these glorious examples before me, that (0 
keep Catholics in ignorance is the means © 
stopping the progress of their faith, and of 
advancing wy own? Sir, I have that 
confidence in the truth of the religion which 
I profess, that I believe the more the 
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of man is educated and enlightened, the 
more likely is he to adopt it; and there- 
fore, I believe that whatever improvement 
takes place in the present system at May- 
nooth will be so much ultimately gained 
to the Protestant cause. It will soften the 
hostility which is now felt to that cause 
—more extensive learning will imbue their 
minds with juster feelings with respect 
both to religion and politics. It will be a 
blessing to them individually by enlighten- 
ing their minds, and a blessing to the 
country by diffusing a greater degree of 

and contentment. Education, it is 
said, may make them more able in discus- 
sion, more powerful in argument; but by 
argument and discussion they are more 
likely to arrive at truth. I therefore 
differ from my noble Friend when he 
contends that the ignorance of the Roman 
Catholic is in favour of the extension of 
the Protestant faith, My noble Friend 
has followed the course which has been 
taken by many other hon. Gentlemen who 
have spoken in this debate. He has ad- 
verted in a very limited degree to the 
provisions and character of the Bill before 
the House, and the immediate consequences 
to result from it. But he has indulged 


largely in most dark visions as to the 


future ; and says, if we pass this Bill, we 
shall be bound hereafter to endow the 
whole of the Roman Catholic priesthood— 
toestablish two separate Churches in Ire- 
land—and ruin entirely the Protestant 
Establishment. Now, I have been long 
enough in this House to know, that when 
hon. Gentlemen are opposed to a measure 
which runs counter to their particular feel- 
ings, they readily form to themselves visions 
of what is to come which the future has 
seldom been found to realize. But if such 
evils are necessarily to flow from endow- 
ment now, I wonder they were not fore- 
seen by those sagacious individuals who 
originally submitted the establishment and 
endowment of Maynooth to the Irish 
Parliament; or by the Parliament of 
Ireland, who certainly felt as deep an in- 
terestin the non-endowment of the Catholic 
Church, and in the maintenance of the 
Protestant Establishment, and who were 
as competent to form an opinion as to the 
tesults which might flow from a measure 
of this kind, as—with all respect and regard 
for my noble Friend—I believe him to be. 
For myself, I scarcely need say tnat I, and 
those with whom I am associated, can be 
no parties to that invasion of the Protest- 
‘ant Establishment, its rights, its privileges, 
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or income, which has been recommended 
to us by various Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side of the House. We have uni- 
formly and consistently contended that 
the property of the Established Church 
in Ireland was given, and must be con- 
tinued to be applied, to purposes connected 
with that Church Establishment alone: 
And this is no argument against us to say, 
that because we wish to be liberal to a 
limited extent in the erection of schools 
where Roman Catholics may be taught, 
or in the maintenance of a College for 
Roman Catholic priests, we are, therefore, 
departing from principles to which we 
have unifurmly adhered, of not permitting 
any appropriation of the property of the 
Established Church to purposes not con- 
nected with the maintenance and the 
welfare of that Chureh. But these argus 
ments are beside the present question 
—these distant prospects of insecurity and 
danger—when we know that endowment 
for the last fifty years has not produced any 
of the awfuleffects adverted to—cannot have 
much weight. As to what may happen 
within the next half century, or what 
views the Parliament may then take 
upon this subject, it would be a waste 
of time to inquire. As far as regards the 
endowment of the Romish priesthood, 
we know that that priesthood have uni- 
formly stated that they would not accept of 
an endowment from the Crown; and 
we know that the means derived from the 
contributions of the flocks which they serve, 
are ample for their wants, and in many cases 
not interior to those which are enjoyed by 
the Protestantclergyman inthesame district. 
* But,” says my noble Friend, “ you cannot 
allow these men, when educated at the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, to depend longer for 
their maintenance upon the contributions of 
their flocks. They will necessarily be dis- 
contented ; they will be irritated against 
and hostile towards the Government, and 
you must therefore put an end to the system 
of permitting the ministers of the Roman 
Catholic religion to be so dependent.” 
But is this system confined to Ireland ? 
How do Dissenting congregations support 
their ministers? Is it not by contri- 
butions of a voluntary character? Are we 
on that account to suppose that Dissenters 
are the less attached to the State, or the 
less inclined to take a deep interest in the 
welfare of the country? There were, no 
doubt, great evils which resulted from the 
voluntary principle; but they were evils 
not of a political, but of a religious charac- 
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ter: they tended to invert the relative 
position in which the teacher and those 
who were to obey the teacher ought to 
stand with regard to each other, making 
the former in a great degree dependent on 
the latter. That, however, was an evil 
which was independent of the present sub- 
ject—whether it admitted of remedy, or 
whether the Legislature might hereafter 
deal with it, were questions involved in 
the darkness of the future, with which, 
while there was so much to demand im- 
mediate attention, it was neither wise nor 
necessary to deal. It has been stated 
in the course of the debate, and my 
noble Friend has also made allusion to 
the point, that they were by this grant 
likely to increase the number of priests to 
be educated in Maynooth. That was alto- 
gether an erroneous view of the subject. 
The proposed grant to Maynooth would 
make that establishment adequate to the 
maintenance of the number of priests now 
required for the religious service of the 
Irish people. It was notorious that up 
to the present moment Parliament gave 
them 9,000/., a-year, under the impression 
that they were, for that sum, to educate 
a limited number of students; but the 
authorities at the College, finding that 
amount insufficient for the education of the 
number of priests annually required, had 
divided the sum among a larger number, 
adequate to the exigencies of the Roman 
Catholic Church: with the aid of the Dun- 
boyne establishment, there were 470 nuw 
educated at Maynooth for the priesthood 
of Ireland. By the present Bill precau- 
tions were taken against an indefinite 
extension of the number, or any extension 
at all; but with a view to remedy the evils 
that now prevailed at that institution, it 
was provided that they should give to each 
of the 470 students an income adequate to 
maintain him decently during the period 
he remained at the College, and supply 
food, clothing, and books; the matter 
would be made a subject of strict examina- 
tion, and the accounts regularly audited, so 
that instead of having the number of stu- 
dents indefinitely extended, and all of them 
reduced to a miserable pittance, they would 
secure to a limited number an adequate 
income, and that improvement in their 
condition which was the real object of 
the present measure. This grant, then, 
would not lead, as had been represented, to 
an indefinite extension of the number of 
priests who might be dispersed through 
every part of the Empire and the Colonies, 
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but would merely provide the students 
Maynooth with the means of degen 
maintenance there, and of acquiring, by 
access to books from which they were a 
present excluded, a degree of know 

which should elevate their minds, andreg. 
der them better subjects, better men, and 
he hoped better Christians. I admit 
that it is competent for those who have 
strong religious objections to the establish. 
ment of a college for the education of Ro. 
man Catholic priests, to say in reply tothe 
arguments, that they were prepared entirely 
to abolish that establishment. There were 
some who would say, with the majority of 
the petitione:s, “ Withdraw the grant, abo. 
lish the establishment, get rid of the sin, and 
entitle yourselves to the blessing of Heaven 
for the virtuous act you will thus perform,” 
I do not think, judging from the former 
conduct of that House, that whatever might 
be the views of individual Members, the 
House would concur in that opinion. I do 
not believe when the country came calmly 
to consider that they had for fitty years 
given grants of money to that particular 
establishment, that they would urge upon 
their Representatives the propriety of abo. 
lishing that grant. But if they were to 
make an applicatioa of that nature, in what 
House of Commons was it likely that such 
a proposition would be carried ? The grant 
to Maynooth had been subjected to the 
consideration of the House of Commons 
ever since the time of the Union. For 
fourteen consecutive years it had been 
passed without observation, without a sug- 
gestion that it was an improper grant, 
It was not till about the year 1829 or 
1830 that opposition to it begun. About 
that period a proposition was made for 
abolishing it. That proposition met with 
favour only from a very small minority, 
which on some occasions certainly was 
increased a little in number, but had 
never, after every exertion to raise its 
numbers, amounted to more than forty- 
eight. So strong had been the feeling 
and impression in this House, that to 
abandon the grant to which they had for 
so long a period contributed, would be im- 
politic and dangerous, that notwithstand- 
ing the circumstance of the public mind 
having been excited in the interval on 
that very subject of Roman Catholic en- 
dowment and relief, they could not find 
tifty Members who would consent to §° 
the length of abolishing the grant. If that 
were 80, was it likely that the House 
would now refuse the grant proposed, 19 
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fulilment of the object originally intended ? 
Itwas certainly the intention of Mr. Pitt 
that the parties educated at Maynooth 
should have sufficient knowledge in the 
various branches of literature to enable 
them respectably to fill the office they were 
afterwards to be called to. From the cir- 
qmstances to which I have adverted, the 

t has become inefficient ; Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to make it efficient ; 
and if they were not prepared to abolish it 
altogether, they could not plead conscience 
for their refusal to adopt this proposition. 
With reference to those who complained of 
the selection of the present time for making 
this increased grant, I would observe, that 
ifever there was a time when it was de- 
sirable by some pecuniary sacrifice to gratify 
the Irish Roman Catholics, the present was 
the time. They had witnessed recently 
the prevalence of an agitation in Ireland. 
Vast assemblages had been collected to- 
gether in an alarming manner; great ap- 
prehensions were entertained of confusion 
and disaster. The Government had been 


compelled to proceed against those who had 
violated the jaw, and to bring to judg- 
ment, if not to punishment, the parties prin- 
tipally engaged in those lawless proceed- 
ings. The law had been vindicated; a 


happier period had now set in; owing to 
the financial prosperity of the country, ca- 
pital had begun to flow into Ireland, and 
the minds of men there were employed in 
occupations of industry and enterprise, 
in improving the modes of communication, 
and were diverted from those religious 
and political controversies which had un- 
fortunately so long prevailed in that coun- 
try. At such a moment, then, they could, 
without any apprehension that concession 
would be imputed to fear or to the result 
of disturbance, grant the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland a boon that they desired, 
and which in itself it was expedient to 
grant. I wish not to give that which 
would endanger any of their institutions— 
which would prevent the extension of that 
Chureh which my noble Friend has called 
the Missionary Church. ‘That Church de- 
pended on. its own exertions for the ex- 
tension of its faith; and whether Roman 
Catholic priests were educated, or not, the 
Intrinsic value of the doctrines of that 
Church might be relied on for giving effi- 
cacy to the missionary labours of its minis- 
ters The right hon. Gentleman added 
that there were perhaps some other topics 
to which he might have referred if the 

had not been so long protracted. He 
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should have been glad to have confined 
himself exclusively to the subject before 
the House. He regretted that he was ad- 
dressing the House at a time when so 
many hon. Members had absented them- 
selves from the debate, which thus seemed 
to have diminished in interest ; and though 
among those who were now absent was a 
right hon. Gentleman who usually sat op- 
posite (Mr. Macaulay), he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) could not close with- 
out, in some degree, adverting to the 
speech made by the right hon. Gentleman 
in the course of the present debate. That 
right hon. Gentleman had objected strongly 
to those who arrogated to themselves, in 
religious matters, exclusively the right to 
pronounce what was religious truth, and 
he denominated those parties religious bi- 
gots. The right hon. Gentleman might 
have remembered that there might be 
bigots in politics as well as in religion ; and 
that he who arrogated to himself the ex- 
clusive right of being benevolent to Ireland 
—who denied that any Administration, 
except that of which he was a Member, 
could confer benefits on that country, was 
as open in his particular line to the charge 
of bigotry as those to whom he had ad- 
dressed his objections. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said, in a pointed manner, 
that the measure introduced was good, 
but ought not to have been introduced 
by the present Ministry—that there was 
something in the Government which, if 
they had known their position, should 
have prohibited them from bringing the 
present measure before the House. Was 
that the proof of the friendly _ spirit 
which the right hon. Gentleman boasted 
of entertaining towards Ireland? The 
right hon. Gentleman’s party were in au- 
thority for ten years, and at no period 
during that time had they given intima- 
tin of their intention of making an ad- 
dition to the Maynooth grant. They were 
associated in that House with a party, 
which, in the course of the present debate, 
had been called the voluntary party. Onthat 
party they were in a great degree dependent 
for general support ; they knew that if they 
proposed a grant to be paid out of the 
tunds of the Established Church, they were 
sure to meet opposition from those who, 
like himself (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer), maintained the principle that the 
Church property of Ireland was exclu- 
sively applicable to the wants of the 
Church of Ireland, and oug'it not to be 
converted to any other purpose. In 
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that predicament they had not ventured 
to propose a grant which, if made in 
the manner they (the Government) now 
proposed, would have exposed them to 
the opposition of so large a portion of 
their own supporters. The thing then 
remained undone, because they dared not 
face the task. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that there was one party in the 
House who had not dared, when in power, 
to encounter the difficulties of this ques- 
tion; and there was another party who 
dared to encounter those difficulties, but 
who ought not. From what quarter, then, 
were the Irish people to expect assistance 
in support of the institution of May- 
nooth? If the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite dared not to make the attempt, 
and if the present Government, who made 
the attempt, were to be stigmatized as per- 
sons who pursued what they ought not to 
pursue, who was to effect what was admitted 
to be just ? The right hon. Gentleman was 
pleased also to make some personal remarks 
on his right hon. Friend at the head of 
the Government. It was unnecessary for 
him (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) to 
enter into any defence of his right hon. 
Friend ; he was sufficiently known in that 
House not to require that his Colleagues 
or Friends should fight his battles, or repel 
attacks as unfounded and unjust as those 
made by the right hon. Gentleman. But 
he might remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that if he accused the present Govern- 
ment of inconsistency, he ought to have 
some little consistency himself. When the 
right hon. Gentleman endeavoured to hold 
up the conduct of the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government to the ob- 
loquy of those who generally supported 
him, he was bound to show that the state- 
ment he made was at least in conformity 
with what he had said on a former occasion, 
and not in direct contradiction of it. The 
right hon. Gentleman had the other night 
stated that his right hon. Friend professed 
when in Opposition principles with which 
he had no sympathy, and sentiments for 
which he entertained the most profound 
contempt. He had charged the right hon. 
Baronet with professing on the Opposition 
side of the House principles, with respect to 
measures such as the present, entirely ad- 
verse to the course of proceeding which he 
now pursued. He would not enter into 
the discussion of that subject. He would 
rest his right hon. Friend’s vindication on 
a previous speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself. It was not the first time the 
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right hon. Gentleman had made partly an 
attack on his right hon. Friend upon syb. 
jects of this description, mingled with g 
much of personal eulogium as was nepes. 
sary to make his hostility more effective, 
On the 29th January, 1840, when dig 
cussing a vote of confidence in the late 
Government, the right hon. Gentleman 
made a remarkable speech. It suited his 
argument then to state that the right hon, 
Baronet’s followers were bigots, but that he 
himself was a statesman; and the right 
hon. Gentleman then went on to sav of his 
right hon. Friend, ‘It has been his mis. 
fortune —it has been his fate—to belongtoa 
party with whom he has had less sympathy 
than any head ever had with any party ;"— 
and yet the right hon. Member who had 
then stated that his right hon. Friend, on 
a subject which had a close connexion with 
the Roman Catholic question, had no sym. 
pathy with his party, and acted in oppo. 
sition to their then feelings, did not scruple 
to come down to the House in 1845, and 
charge his right hon. Friend with having 
professed, in order to please that party, 
principles and sentiments which he held in 
the most unbounded contempt. He (the 

hancellor of the Exchequer) would only 
say, that the two statements could not be 
correct ; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
were present he would ask him to which 
of the two he adhered. To his right hon. 
Friend it might be matter of indifference; 
but if he (Mr. Macaulay) adhered to the 
former statement, he thought that he was 
bound to offer some explanation to the 
House. What did the right hon. Member 
mean when, after enumerating the various 
measures in which his right hon. Friend 
had gone beyond his followers; after stating 
that his right hon. Friend had chosen 4 
part which was a humiliating one, but at 
the same time the true one; what did he 
mean by charging his right hon. Friend's 
conduct as inconsistent with the course and 
the professions which he, in the first in- 
stance, attributed to him. He (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) would now leave 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
expressing only his entire concurrence I 
the statement with which he had in 1840 
concluded his observations, the truth of 
which would be acknowledged long after 
the present attack was forgotten. He said 
at that period, “ The right hon. Baronet 
is still the same—he is still a statesman 
—yes, still a statesman; high in intel- 
lect, moderate in opinions, calm in yor 
per, and free from fanaticism.” He wous 
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now conclude. He trusted the House 
would concur in taking that course which 
they believed to be the best to con- 
ciliate the good feelings of the people of 
the sister country, without any sacrifice 
of principle. He trusted that the House 
yould bear in mind, before they finally dis- 
posed of the question, that they now stood 
ina different situation from that in which 
they would have stood if that question had 
never been proposed. The benefit this 
measure offered to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland had been presented to them, he 
would not say with a liberal hand, be- 
cause he could not think that a grant of 
17,0002. was entitled to such a description ; 
but it had been presented in an honest and 
cneiliatory spirit, and for an object which 
every man ought to approve. It was a 
grant which could be made without a 
departure from principle, or injury to the 
existing establishments of the country ; and 
if they were now to disappoint the expec- 
tations which the agitation of the question 
had raised in Ireland, he should like to 
know who would be responsible for the 
tranquillity of that country ? If the House 
thought that in submitting that measure 
to their consideration, the Government 
was guilty of a violation of principle, or 


departure from duty, they should not visit 
the offence of the Government on the 


heads of the Irish people. Let the House 
deal with the Government as they pleased 
—let it censure them—let it condemn 
them—impeach them even, as the hon. 
Member for Knaresborough proposed ; but 
let it not, by refusing to pass this measure, 
disappoint so cruelly the hopes which they 
had raised, and create perhaps a flame in 
Ireland which they would not be able to 
subdue, and excite passions which had been 
often excited before, and were now allayed ; 
but which, if again excited, might end in 
00 confusion, if not in the ruin of the 
mpire. 

Sir W. Clay said: No one could well 
have stronger personal motives than him- 
self for opposing the Bill. In the large 
constituency he represented, there was a 
widely-spread feeling against the measure; 
and this feeling was participated in by 
many persons for whose steady support 
efelt most grateful, and with whom it 
Was most painful to him to differ in opi- 
hion on the present occasiou. He could 
bot, however, permit himself to be influ- 
tuced by such considerations. He was, 
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that the measure before them was in a 
very high degree conducive to the well- 
being of the Empire—essential perhaps to 
its security—and with that conviction, he 
felt that he had but one path to pursue, 
and that was to give it his support. He 
could not but think that the measure had 
been misapprehended by the public, and 
that no small portion of the existing ex- 
citement was attributable to that misap- 
prehension. By the speakers at public 
meetings, and in the petitions, it was ge- 
nerally talked of as an endowment of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, or, 
at least, as preparatory to such an endow- 
ment. He denied both those positions. 
It was in no other or larger sense an en. 
dowment of the Roman Catholic Church 
than the existing grant, which had never 
been so considered. It should be consi- 
dered in no other light than as a grant 
for educational purposes; as a continuation 
of the grant which, first by the Irish 
Parliament, and subsequently by the Unit- 
ed Parliament, had been continued for the 
same object for fifty years. There was 
this only difference—that, as the existing 
grant had been found insufficient for the 
purpose for which avowedly it had been 
first made, they were now about—wisely, 
as he thought—so to enlarge it as to 
render it adequate to its object. They 
were about to substitute a good system 
of education for a bad one. That was 
the only change. The principle of both 
grants was identically the same, nor could 
one more than the other be considered an 
endowment of the Roman Catholic Church. 
If this grant were to be viewed as an eccle- 
siastical endowment, then he did not see 
why the grant made of late years in this 
country for the purposes of education was 
not liable to the same objection. Of that 
annual grant, a portion—one half he be- 
lieved—was allotted to the British and 
Foreign School Society, to be distributed 
at their discretion, and was in fact so dis- 
tributed that large classes of persons, 
conscientiously dissenting from the doc- 
trines of the Church of England, derived 
benefit from it. It could scarcely be 
doubted that many individuals, educated 
partly through the assistance of the funds 
so granted, had become and would become 
Nonconformist Christian Ministers—had 
it ever been, or could it be reasonably ob- 
jected to the several denominations of Dis- 


On the maturest consideration, satisfied am deriving assistance for educational 
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purposes from that grant, that they re- 
ceived an endowment from the State? It 
was true that Maynooth College educated 
Roman Catholics only, and that, as now 
conducted, it received only students in- 
tended for the Church; but he could not 
see that either circumstance altered the 
character of the grant, or invalidated the 
analogy he had drawn. It made no dif- 
ference in principle whether one sum was 
given in common for educational purposes 
to several denominations, or whether a 
separate sum was allotted to each; and 
with regard to restricting the education 
to young men destined for the Church, it 
should be borne in mind, that there were 
obvious reasons why there should be se- 
parate and peculiar institutions for the 
education of the ministers of a Church 
which enjoined celibacy on its priesthood. 
But it had been said that this grant was 
at least preparatory to the endowment by 
the State of the Roman Catholic Church. 
He denied that it was necessarily so. 
There could be no doubt that the question 
of the Church Establishment in Ireland 
must inevitably, and ere long, force itself 
on the attention of the Legislature. The 
anomaly of maintaining a State Church 
for one-tenth of a whole people could not 
much longer be tolerated; but in what- 
ever mode that question was settled— 
whether, agreeably to the wishes and feel- 
ings of those who advocated the volun- 
tary principle, by the abrogation of the 
present Church Establishment, or by re- 
conciling the people of Ireland to its ex- 
istence by an endowment of the Church 
of the majority, or by some compromise 
between those two principles—in whatever 
mode that great quesiion was uliimately 
settled—he repeated that the present mea. 
sure neither hastened nor affected that 
settlement. For himself, he should not 
feel precluded, by his vote on the Bill 
before the House, from exercising a per- 
fectly fiee and unbiassed judgment on 
that most important question; and cer- 
tainly he should not feel any plan which 
purported to provide for the spiritual in- 
struction of the people of Ireland, to be 
either just to the rest of the Empire, or 
likely to secure permanent peace in that 
country, which did not provide for the 
entiie remodelling of the present [ish 
Church Establisha ent. It was by no 
means unimportant for the House to ob- 
serve how widely different were the rea- 
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sons for which the Bill was objected to 
by different classes of its opponents. Qp 
analysing the opposition to the grant, it 
would be found to be composed not only 
of heterogeneous, but of absolutely con. 
flicting elements. The Nonconformists 
concurred in the opposition, because, as 
they stated, — 


‘© They entertained the conscientious con. 
viction that the application of the public mo. 
ney to any class of religionists is hurtful to 
religion, and infringes on the rights of con. 
science.” 


They object to it, moreover, as having 
a tendency 


“ To uphold the existence of the Irish Church 
Establishment, by inflicting a still greater 
wrong upon every class of Protestant Lis. 
senters throughout the kingdom,” 


The members of the Established Church, 
on the other hand, petition against it,— 


“ Professing their unfeigned attachment to 
the doctrine, discipline, and formularies of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, and 
their conviction that a blow and discourage. 
ment, inflicted upon the Establishments in 
either country, materially endangers the prin- 
ciples of an Establishment in both.” 


The one party objects to the proposed 
grant because it will tend to uphold the 
Irish Church—the other because it will tend 


to subvert it. They cannot both be right 
—the same measure cannot by possibility 
have two tendencies, the one directly op- 
posed to the other. Of the two anticipa- 
tions, he believed that expressed by the 
advocates of the voluntary principle to be 
the better founded. He believed that the 
tendency of the measure was to uphold 
the Established Church in Ireland, and 
that no circumstance could tend to hasten 
the downfal of thatEstablishment, or lessen 
the chances of a peaceful settlement of the 
question of the Church in that country more 
than the failure of the present measure. 
He thought, therefore, the opposition of 
the members of the Church of England to 
this grant in the bighest degree indiscreet, 
if they really wished to preserve the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland; but be also 
thought, and as a Member of the Esta- 
blished Church he had the less hesitation 
in expressing that opinion, that opposition 
coming from such a quarter was alike un- 
becoming and unreasonable. The objec- 
tions of the Nonconformists were clear, 
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consistent, and on their own principles 
perfectly justifiable. They were consci- 
entiously opposed to all State provision 
for the maintenance of religion; and fear- 
ing that the grant to Maynooth College 
might be but the precursor of a payment 
to the Roman Catholic Church, they op- 
posed the grant. But what could be said 
to the opposition to the grant on the part 
of the Established Church? On what 
tenable ground of principle, of justice, or 
expediency, did it rest? Supposing, 
which he denied—but supposing that the 
grant were but the forerunner of an en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic Church; 
the Established Church, the most richly 
endowed Church in the world, cannot ob- 
ject to an endowment for the religious in- 
siruction of the people. As little can it 
object on the ground of the Romish 
Church entertaining and disseminating er- 
roneous doctrines. No Protestant Church 
—no Church which asserts the right of 
private judgment—can maintain such a 
claim, as the admission of private judg- 
ment on matters of religious belief does of 
itself imply the possibility that the Church 
asserting such claim may, in the promul- 
gation of any one doctrine, or set of doc- 
trines, be wrong and itsopponents right. 
It must, he feared, be conceded that a 
Protestant Established Church is, to a 
certain degree, anomalous, not to be de- 
fended on strict reasoning or abstract 
principles, but only (as admitted by Paley) 
on the ground ol expediency, and where it 
is the Church of the majority. But on 
such grounds how could the Irish Esta- 
blished Church be defended, or with what 
decency or propriety could its advocates 
object to a State provision for the religious 
Instruction of their Roman Catholic fel- 
low-countrymen ? Neither were the ob- 
jections of the Nonconformist opponents of 
the grant such as ought to prevail with 
the House, nor such as it was quite fair to 
urge against the claims of the Irish people. 
The truth was, that Ireland was a peculiar 
case, and one to which, as was so well 
stated by his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh, the voluntary princi- 
Plecould scarcely be applied. It was a 
tase—not of dissenters from a State re- 
ligion—not of a people who had left a 
Church—but of a people from whom a 
Church had been taken. But, as he had 
already said, the question before them was 
Not one of endowment, but of education ; 
and he would implore the House and the 
VOL. LXXIX, ihr 
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people of England—on every ground of 
justice, of generosity, of prudence—so to 
consider it. He could not say that he 
wholly approved of the measure. Cer- 
tainly, he did not like the source whence 
the grant was to be derived. He did not 
think it fair that the money should be 
drawn from taxes on the people of Eng- 
land; and he should vote, accordingly, 
for the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield, that the grant 
should be charged on the revenues of the 
Irish Church Establishment. Still, should 
that Motion fail—seeing that the measure 
was received with great gratitude in Ire- 
land—looking at the paramount import- 
ance of conciliating Ireland, of regaining 
the alienated affections of her people ; 
feeling that this was, perhaps, the only 
measure to that end, which, in the present 
state of parties, and of public opinion in 
this country it was possible to take— 
he could not incur the responsibility 
of opposing it. Were hon. Gentlemen 
who opposed the grant prepared to let 
Ireland remain in its present state a 
state as dangerous as it was disgraceful, 
occupied by armies as if it were an 
enemy’s country, retained in its allegiance 
by artillery and the bayonet? If they 
were not prepared to permit the continu- 
ance of the present state of things, what 
was their proposition ? by what measures, 
what course of policy they were compe- 
tent to carry out, did they propose to at- 
tach the people of Ireland to this country? 
—for attached they must be, or the people 
of England must prepare for great calami- 
ties. With the people of Ireland hostile, 
the Empire was not safe for an hour; vor 
was it only that by the disaffection of Ire- 
land the country was shorn of half its 
strength—it lost among Foreign States 
that opinion of its strength which rendered 
unnecessary its actual exercise, They 
might feel assured there was not a petition 
laid on their Table which outraged by its 
language the feelings of the people of Ire- 
land, which talked of the grant to May- 
nooth as a vote for the encouragement of 
idolatry, that would not render more difh- 
cult the task of a British negotiator in 
maintaining the right of Britain on the 
shores of the Pacific. And hon. Gentle- 
men opposite deserted the Minister of their 
choice, because he saw and acted upon a 
State necessity which no man deserving 
the name of statesman could longer neg- 
lect! It was wonderful that it did not 
2D 
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occur to them that it must needs be time 
to concede, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man talkel of concession, They could 
not suppose, as was sv candidly stated last 
evening by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Pontefract, that the Minister who did 
net concede Cathulic Emancipation until 
the country was on the verge of civil war, 
would again willingly incur the reproach 
of desertion of principle and of friends, 
which he must have been quite conscious 
he would have to encounter, if he had nut 
clearly seen that the state of Ireland could 
be tampered with nu longer. For himself, 
though disapproving of the general course 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s policy to- 
wards Ireland, though deploring the 
wretched perversity of fortune which 
caused us, under the guidance of the right 
hon. Gentleman, on this as on former oc- 
casions, to appear to give tu fear what we 
refused tojustice ; yet believing this mea- 
sure to be essential to the well-being uf the 


Empire, he should give it his support. He : 
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the two great portions of the Empire, and 
should almost despair of the fortunes of 
their common country. 

Viscount Bernard considered that all 
party or personal feelings were but as dust 
in the balance when compared with the 
momentous question they were called upon 
to decide ; and he must express his dee 
regret that upon this subject he felt him. 
self compelled to give a vote in direct 
opj sition to those to whom upon all other 
occasions he had been able to give his 
most cordial support. He would, with 
the permission of the House, state the 
grounds on which he intended to give his 
vote against the Bill. He had, on former 
occasions, opposed the annual grant for 
the support of the College of Maynooth, 
and he had yet to learn on what 
grounds he could now be called upon to 
pursue a contrary course. In considering 
this measure, he asked himself two ques- 





tions—first, “ Is this nation bound by any 
compact to continue the grant to May- 


was well aware at what risk of loss of | nooth?” and then, ‘If we are unfettered 
many of his best and firmest friends he 
took this step, but he could not hesitate. 
He could imagine nothing more deeply to 
be deplored than the vehement opposition 


which had arisen to this measure—nothing 
that could be of more ill omen to the for- 
tunes of the Empire than that it should 
be successful. Did they wish to give a 
double impulse to the agitation for Repeal, 
to afford but too good a pretext for de- 
clamation against the ‘‘Saxon,” to 
squander millions in repressing the discon- 
tent of Ireland, rather than some paltry 
thousands in gaining her affections, to see 
the British Empire, by right the foremost 
of the world, paralyzed at home, anil 
powerless abroad; then let them throw 
out this measure, and proclaim to the 
people of Ireland, that on the question on 
which of all others they were the most sensi- 
tive, they must expect no concession, whe- 
ther on the ground of justice or of kind- 
ness from the British people, or a British 
House of Commons. Did hon. Gentlemen 
think these expressions too strong? Let 
them see in the accounts from Dublin the 
use already made by Mr. O'Connell of the 
feeling manifested by the public against 
the grant. Furhimself, he could only say 


that if the measure before them were now : 


defeated, he should scarcely know how to 
blame any future agitation for Repeal; he 
should scarcely venture to hope for any 
goodwill, affection, or real union between 


by any compact, can I conscientiously 
assist in supporting a religion I do not 
believe to be true, and in preventing the 
extension of one which I believe to be 
true?” In his opinion this country was 
not bound by any compact to continue 
the grant. He would not trouble the 
House by again calling their attention to 
the speeches of the various Lords Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland—Lords Westmorland, 
Fitzwilliam, and Camden—on this sub- 
ject. It was enough to state that the 
grant was first made in 1795, to prevent 
the Roman Catholic priests from receiv- 
ing an education abroad which might im- 
bue their minds with principles dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the State. He 
might remind the House that at that time 
it was notoriously the object of Wolfe Tone 
and Mr. Emmet to establish a democratic 
university for the education of the priests. 
He held in his hand a pamphlet on this 
subject, published in 1799, which, with 
reference to the Act of 1795, establishing 
the Maynooth grant, that— 

‘ The Secretary represented that it was more 
the interest of the State to permit Remanists 
to found a seminary for the education of their 
youth at home, than, by refusing such permis- 

' sion, to incline them to send them abroad to 
‘ Romish seminaries ; and that it was becoming 
the liberty of the nation to give them some aid 
towards the institution. These representations 
were plausible, and no Member of either 
House thought it a matter of sufficient impor 
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ance to warrant an opposition, supposing the 
Romanists were to complete the business at 
their own costs, and that Parliament would 
hear no more of it.” 


In another part of this pamphlet it was 
stated that— 


“Tn every subsequent Session a regular 
charge of 8,000/. was made to Parliament for 
its annual support. The magnitude of this 
sum for such a purpose startled some of the 
Members of both Houses, and regular ac- 
counts and items of the establishment and 
expenditure were called for.” 


The writer subsequently said— 


“The Minister was very hard pushed in the 
year 1798 in carrying the grant of 8,000/. to 
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his monastery through the House; many of 
his most attached friends deserted, and left 
the House during the debate.”’ 


Much stress had been laid on the circum- | 
stance that it was a Protestant House of , 
Lords and a Protestant House of Com- 
mons that granted this concession to the | 
Roman Catholics ; but he would call the | 
attention of the House to another circum- ' 
stance, which had been partially over- 
looked, that the vote was only to be bind- 
ing for twenty years. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Newark (Mr. Gladstone) had called 
the attention of the House to a speech 
of Mr. Perceval in support of this grant ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman omitted to 
state that that speech was made before 
the twenty years for which the grant was 
guaranteed had expired. He (Lord Ber- 
natd) found, from the Annual Register, | 
that in 1807 the Whigs, who were then in 
power, proposed a vote of 13,0001. for the 
College of Maynooth; but, before the 
vote could be agreed to, Parliament was 
dissolved. The new Ministry, it appeared, 
were anxious to curtail the amount of the 
vote; but they found that, in anticipation 
of the grant, the money had already been 
expended by the trustees of the College. ' 
The vote was eventually agreed to; but | 
the Annual Register distinctly stated that | 
It was in consequence of a compromise | 
made in the House, But, if the House | 
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Church of Ireland. He had presented to 
the House a petition of great importance 
on this subject, to which he might be per- 
mitted to call their attention, It was 
signed, with one exception, he believed, 
by the whole stall of the grand jury of the 
county of Cork—one of the most import- 
ant bodies in Ireland—praying that the 
House would extend the same support to 
the education of Protestant children as it 
afforded to the children of Roman Ca- 
tholics; and that petition was signed by four 
Roman Catholic gentlemen. He thought 
it was evident from the fact, that when 
the grant was made to Maynooth, visitors 
of the College were appointed, it was in- 
tended that the grant should be with- 
drawn if it should appear that the money 


, was improperly applied. He (Lord Ber- 


nard) would ask the House whether, look- 
ing at the position in which that College 


' stood, the withdrawal of the grant would 


not be justifiable? Was it not notorious 
that doctrines of the ultra- Montane school 
were taught there? Was it not notorious 
that the priests educated in that institu- 
tion had been the foremost leaders of agi- 
tation in Ireland? Was it not notorious 
that, at all the great political meetings in 
that country a year ago, the people were 
led on by the priesthood of the Church of 
Rome? The priests must have attended 
those meetings for one or two reasons— 
either because they approved the objects 
of the assemblies, and led on the people, 
or because they had not power to restrain 
them. If the Roman Catholic priests volun- 
tarily promoted those meetings, then the 
House by agreeing to the measure now un- 
der consideration was holding out to them a 
bonus to continue this course of agitation. 
They had been told thatif the grant now pro- 


| posed were not conceded, the result would 


be an increased Repeal agitation in Ire- 
land. He maintained, on the contrary, 
that if this Bill were passed, it would only 
lead to the demand of still further con- 
cessions. He believed that the main ob- 
ject of those who countenanced and pro- 


was bound by this compact—if by any j moted agitation in Ireland was to destroy 
unwritten law of national honour they | the Protestant Established Church in that 
were bound to continue the grant to May- ; country; and if they succeeded in that 
nooth—were they not equally bound by a , object, it would not be long before the 
Compact in the case of the chartered same influence would be used to destroy 
schools of Ireland? *Yet, instead of the ' the Protestant Church in England. But 

Ouse continuing the grant of 17,0002. | if this measure should be adopted, it 
a year to those schools, they had thrown | would, in his opinion, prevent the spread 
Into the other scale an annual grant of! of Protestant truth in Ireland. Some 
76,0002. in opposition to the Protestant , hon. _— might not be aware that 
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in the west of Ireland many Roman Ca- 
tholics had recently begun to entertain 
doubts as to the truth of their religious 
Opinions, and many of them had already 
joined the Established Church. Would 
the House, then, come forward and, by 
this measure, endeavour to increase the 
efficiency of the Church of Rome, and to 
stop the progress of the Protestant re 
formation in Ireland? The bon. Member 
for Montrose stated the other evening, 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had 
large surplus funds in their hands. He 
begged to inform the hon. Gentleman that 
the statement was altogether unfounded. 
Indeed, so inadequate were the funds of 
the Established Church in Ireland, that at 
this time—and he spoke from his own 
personal experience — applications were 
made almost daily for assistance to repair 
churches which were in a dilapidated con- 
dition, and the Commissioners had no 
funds to appropriate to such purposes. 
In the diocess in which he (Lord Ber- 
nard) resided, there were no less than 
fifty places licensed for the performance 
of public worship in consequence of the 
dilapidated state of some churches, and 
the impossibility of obtaining funds to 


Maynooth 


build churches where they were required. 
He had seen a letter from a clergyman in 
Ireland who conducted divine service in a 
school house, and who stated that the 
building was in so dilapidated a condi- 
tion, that in the wet weather the rain 


poured through the roof. Poor as the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland were said to 
be, the Roman Catholics were raising 
magnificent chapels in every direction. 
Why, then, did they leave the students at 
Maynooth in the miserable state in which 
they were represented to be, whilst they 
could find money to erect extensive mo- 
nasteries and magnificent chapels in that 
country? Another statement, utterly des- 
titute of foundation was, that the revenues 
of the Established Church in Ireland had 
been wrested from the Church of Rome in 
that country. Was the hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Wyse) ignorant, that in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, the whole 
Irish Church professed the Protestant 
Faith, and that eleven years afterwards, 
those, of whom the present Irish Roman 
Catholics are the successors, were gained 
over to the Romish Faith? It had been 
asserted that the Protestant Church in 
Ireland had not properly performed its 
functions; but was the p:operty of that 
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Church to be forfeited, because it wag 
alleged that the predecessors of her pre. 
sent ministers had not faithfully discharg. 
ed their duties? Would such an argu. 
ment be admitted with reference to the 
property of a private individual? Was 
any hon. Member of that House prepared 
to resign his property because his ancestors 
had not made the best possible use of it, 
while it was in their possession? He called 
upon any hon. Members to prefer charges, 
if they could, against the Established 
Church in Ireland, in its present state, 
The only charge that could now be made 
against that Church was, that she had too 
faithfully performed her duty—that the 
self-denying and zealous exertions of her 
clergy, and their firm adherence to prin- 
ciple, had made a strong impression upon 
their Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, 
Such a feeling the House would effectually 
check, by the adoption of the present Bill, 
Was there no compact, he would ask, by 
which they were bound to support the 
Protestant Church in Ireland? Were 
they not bound by the legislative Union 
with Scotland to maintain an Established 
Church in Ireland? Were they not 
equally bound by the legislative Union 
with Ireland to maintain the Protestant 
Established Church in that country? He 
was convinced that if they destroyed the 
Established Church in Ireland, or sane- 
tioned any measure whi h could weaken 
her efficiency, they would not only inflict 
a present injury upon that country, but 
they would peril the security of the legis- 
lative Union, They were told that all the 
Irish Roman Catholics wanted, was 
equality; but he wished to know what 
that equality was? In political matters, 
their equality in Ireland was supremacy; 
they had supremacy in the representation 
of the country, and in the municipal cor- 
porations, and yet they were not satisfied. 
But he must remind the House, that the 
religious equality desired by Romanists in 
Ireland was the ascendancy of the Church 
of Rome. If they endowed the Church 
of Rome in Ireland, now could they main- 
tain the superiority of a Church, the clergy 
of which were so ill paid as those of the 
Protestant Establishaient in that country ? 
Did any bon. Members imagine that by 
assenting to the Bill now before the House 
they would conciliate the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland? He firmly believed that 
the effect of that measure would be to dis. 
appoint the Protestant community, with- 
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out satisfying the Roman Catholics. Had 
they ever, he would ask, by conciliation 
or concession, to Romanism, benefited 
Jreland; and did they think they could 
conciliate the Church of Rome in Ireland 
hy granting anything but supremacy in 
that country? It was in vain that they 
endeavoured to satisfy the demands of 
the Church of Rome. With nothing 
Jess than complete supremacy could the 
Church of Rome ever be satisfied. If he 
might parapbrase the language of the sa- 
tirist, he should say that while anything 
remained to be accomplishec, the Church 
of Rome would never consider that any- 
thing had been effected. In substance 
the language which they held was this :— 

“ Think nothing gained, they ery, while aught remains; 

On Dublin’s walls till Romish standards fly, 

And all is ours beneath the Irish sky.” 
Looking, then, at the disposition of the 
Church of Rome, and looking at the po- 
sition in which the Protestant Established 
Church of this country was placed, he 
could not refrain from calling on the 
House to pause befure they committed 
themselves to such a measure as that now 
befurethem. He knew that in the course 
of the present debate it had been said 
there were no petitions from the Protest- 
ants of Ireland against the proposed grant; 
but was it to be supposed that because 
there were no petitions, that therefore the 
Protestanis of Ireland agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet in the proposition which 
he had made to that House ? On the con- 
trary, there was the best reason to believe 
that they wholly and entirely disapproved 
ofit. Truly did the late W. Sadlier say— 
who had a seat in that House in the year 
1829, and who at all times laboured to im- 
pressupon Parliament the necessity of mak- 
lng provision for the physical wants of the 
people of Ireland—* Ireland asks of you 
afish,and you give her a serpent; she asks 
for provision, bread, and you tender her 
Roman Catholic Emancipation.” The | 
Legislature and theGovernmentof England 
professed to do much for the people of 
Ireland in the way of conciliation; but 
had they produced the effect of concilia- 
ting the Roman Catholic inhabitants of | 
Ireland? Had any of their measures | 
been a spell which allayed the popular fe- | 
ver? Ireland had had a fair trial—the | 
conciliation system had been practised | 
for a period of twenty years, but the exer- | 
cise of it had only produced a fresh stoek | 
of grievances, The noble Lord the Mem- | 
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ber for Arundel, and the hon. Member 
for Roscommon, had addressed the House 
with great mildness; but let him read a 
passage from a pampblet by a_ noble 
Lord :— 

“The penal Statutes of the present day, 
are the Irish Church, and the whole vicious 
system of legislation dependent on it.” 


What hope could there be that the Roman 
Catholic people of Ireland would remain 
peaceable so long as language was ad- 
dressed to them such as the following 
passage which proceeded from the Earl of 
Shrewsbury ? 

“ Recollect that the Irish people will give 
you no provocation, no excuse ; so that the 
time and circumstances will not be of your 
own choosing; they will bide their time ; they 
may take it when you are engaged in a foreign 
conflict, and when a fleet of steamers may 
speedily carry a friendly army to their shores 
—friendly to them, but hostile to you; they 
may take it, when they find you occupied with 
your own internal commotions; when the sum- 
mer of 742 returns, with a return of your com- 
mercial embarrassments,”’ 


Was that language, he would ask, calcu- 
lated to conciliate the Protestant people 
of Ireland, especially those of the north 
of Ireland? The Protestant portion of 
his fellow-countrymen did not desire to 
oppress or injure that class of Her Majes- 
ty’s subjects who held the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church. If the Roman 
Catholic people of Ireland were not inter- 
fered with, then there would be found 
among them nothing of that seditious 
spirit which now unhappily prevails. He 
would trouble the House with a passage 
from the works of the late Mr. Alexander 
Knox, who had been secretary to Lord 
Castlereagh, and treasurer of the College 
of Maynooth :— 

‘© With all my tenderness for the Roman 
Catholic religion, I still think it a poor religion 
for the adherents, and a terrible one for Pro- 
testant neighbours. A devout practice of it 
will, I trust, fit men for the next world, but it 
does not qualify for this world; especially as 
times have been since the Reformation. I 
know, and I am glad to think, that a Roman 
Catholic and a Church of England man may, 
in ordinary circumstances, go on very comfort- 
ably together. * * * Where they have no 
power all is well. * * Could they act 
according to the dictates of their religion, all 
considerations of a friendly and a social kind 
must sink before the inexorable feeling which 
a theological creed, so definite and so exclu- 
sive, tends necessarily to inspire.’ 


He felt that the confidence of the Protes .- 
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ants of Ireland in public men, was daily 
declining. There was no greater injury 
to the Protestants of Ireland than the in- 
consistency of British statesmen. He 
could even appeal to the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and ask them what must be 
thought, even by the Roman Catholics 
themselves, when they saw those who be- 
longed to the same united church differ 
among themselves? Could they trust their 
temporal interests to men who were ap- 
parently so indifferent to the spiritual 
interests of their own Church? [n the 
course of the few remarks with which he 
had troubled the House, he more than 
once felt it to be his duty earnestly to 
warn that House against proceeding fur. 
ther in the course which they were pursu- 
ing with reference to theProtestant Church 
of Ireland. The advance in their present 
course seemed easy; but if, hereafter, 
they felt disposed to retrace their foot- 
steps, they might find it impossible to re- 
pair, by any change of measures, the evils 
which they had effected :— 
“ Facilis descensus Averni : 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere 
ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.’’ 


Sir John Easthope said that he stood, 
in common with many of his friends about 
him, in the position of having presented a 
very large number of petitions against the 
measure, and among the rest one eman- 
ating from one of the largest meetings 
which had ever been held among those 


who had sent him to Parliament. He 
had presented that petition. One of its 
allegations was that the present grant was 
the first step in supplanting Protestantism, 
to be replaced by Popery. Now he could 
not conceal from himself that the great 
exaggeration involved in this statement 
had had no slight effect on the people at 
large with reference to the number of pe- 
titions which had oppressed their Table. 
But while he regretted that any misstate- 
ment or exaggeration such as this should 
have gone abroad—to create anxiety for 
which there was no sound cause, and 
alarm which he believed to be totally un- 
founded—he gathered even from this 
source some comfort, which set his mind 
at rest on the score of the fears expressed 
for, and the dangers anticipated to, the 
Protestant cause and the Protestant 
Church in this country. From what he 
saw, he was assured that no Minister, 
wowever strong—that no party, however, 
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formidable, would stand a moment, were 
they to attempt to shake the stability of 
Protestantism. But that really was not 
the question which they were to discuss, 
They had Catholic Ireland to govem; 
and the plain question was whether she 
was to be governed in a spirit of justice, of 
kindness, and of conciliation? It was not 
a question of whether the great Protest. 
ant institutions of this country were to be 
changed ; but it was a question whether 
eight millions of people were or were not 
to have that assistance which their opinions 
gave them an imperative right to demand? 
And this view of the question had, he 
conceived, been much overlooked, It 
was not whether they were to go out of 
their way to support a religion which they 
did not profess, but whether as regarded 
a country which contained within itself 
the amount of population which he had 
stated, they were to resist the just demands 
of that population for the fitting instruc. 
tion of their priesthood. ‘This instruction, 
he believed, it was not only wise and safe 
to give, but those for whom it was pro- 
posed had a perfect right to demand it. 
What could be said of the objections 
raised to educating these priests in their 
own country? Who that knew the his- 
tory of the efforts so often made to allure 
them abroad, but must consider it the 
safest and the best mode to make the re- 
quired instruction attainable and as per- 
fect as possible at home? Who could 
think, too, of the students within the walls 
of Maynooth, living in a state of compa 
tative degradation and destitution, embit- 
tered and soured by reflecting on their 
privations, upon being kept down, against 
reason and justice, while their numbers 
were increasing—who, he repeated, could 
reflect upon all this, and not feel that the 
danger of refusing aid would be infinitely 
greater than that of according it? It had 
been again and again urged in this debate 
that the danger would not be slight of 
disappointing, by a refusal, the expecta 
tions now excited in Ireland. And who, he 
would ask,would be answerable for thecon- 
sequences of such a refusal? He coul 

not help feeling that it was indeed worthy 
of remark that they did not see on these 
benches, to support this measure, that hon. 
Member and those in immediate connex 
ion with him, who had been so vehement 
in agitation for the repeal of the legislative 
Union. He could not help feeling that 
some very hopeful expectations might now 
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be entertained that, were justice done, as 
by this and similar measures it would be, 
agitation would gradually cease. In what | 
lay Mr. O’Connell’s strength? In what 
put Ireland’s wrongs? And what was 
adequate and fit redress but kindness, | 
conciliation, and justice. These, and | 
such as these, were the opinions by which | 
he was influenced in going against the | 
opinions of those who had sent him to | 
that House. But holding these opinions | 
as he did, he felt that he should be un-} 
worthy of the confidence reposed in him if 
he did not give a cordial support to the 
Government measure. And he was not | 
afraid to meet the consequences of this 
act, believing that reflection and calm rea- 
soning would have the effect of leading the | 

ople of England to perceive that the aim ; 
and object of the measure was to suppress 
a dangerous agitation,to put an end to, 
complaints, and in Ireland to inspire a! 
generous confidence towards this country. 
Aud he confessed that he shared very little | 
in the objections which he heard some- ; 
times made as to the source from whence , 
the measure came. When he received a 
boon, he was not much disposed to com- 
plain of the giver. He would not mix up 


with the main question complaints as to 


the inconsistency of its movers. He 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had so 
il defended himself upon that point. It 
was, perhaps, a matter which the less said 
about the better upon both sides of the 
House. The great question was, how best to 
adopt a line of conduct which should have 
the effect of tranquillising Ireland without 
exciting the fears of England. They had be- 
gun a system, the commencement of which 
hewas delighted to observe—asystem which 
he for one would never attempt to make 
more difficult, He gave to those who had 
embarked in the cause all credit for being 
actuated by good intentions. Of motives 
they could only judge by acts. Ff the 
conduct of the introducers of the measure 
he approved, and he, for one, would not 
seek to ascribe it to evil motives. There 
was one other point which he could not 
pass over in this discussion, and that was, 
in regard to the absence of those Gentle- 
men from whom they had so often heard 
of Ireland’s grievances. It was worthy of 
observation that the hon. Member for 
Cork, and those who were immediately 
associated with him, were not on these 
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with the people of England. 
, he spoke of the people of Ireland, he meant 





benches to support this cause. [Loud cries 
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of “ Hear, hear! ”] He cared not for mere 
expressions of approbation. He cared 
much more for action. The duty of the 
hon. Member of whom he spoke, and of 
those who agreed with him, was to be in 
this House, and to support the measures 
which he affected to approve. For him- 
self, he did believe that the measure would 
contribute—and he hailed it cordially be- 
cause he believed so—he believed that it 
would contribute in a great degree to 
counteract the agitation still carried on; 
that good and salutary influences would 
flow from it; and that it would tend to put 
the people of Ireland in a better temper 
And when 


the 8,00,0U0 of Catholics rather than the 
300,000 Protestants, although he was not 
without hope that these 800,000 would 
ultimately rejoice to see the 8,000,000 
more happy than they now were, taken 
away from the influences of agitation, and 
more given to improvement, less discon- 
tented, and more peacefully industrious, 
adopting effectively the courses most 
likely to develope the resources of the 
country. Thus proceeding, he hoped that 
the bitter enmities lately subsisting would 
be abated; and, such being the case, he 
had no fear that the people of this country, 
when they saw that such were the genial 
fruits of a conciliatory system in Ireland, 
wuuld regard it with satisfaction and de- 
light. The interest of the whole Empire 
was the good of every reflecting and honest 
man; and this was one of the cases in 
which he believed that patriotic men 
should forget party considerativns in their 
regard for the cummon good. It was in 
that spirit he desired to meet this ques- 
tion. If the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Sheffield were to be brought forward 
as a distinct proposition, and could be 
supporter! in unison with the success of the 
Government measure, it should have his 
support; but if he found that, by enter- 
taining it at this time, he should impede 
the measure before the House—a measure 
which he felt to be at once both practical 
in its application and just in its principle 
—he should then feel that his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Ward’s) proposition was at this time 
one which he should be justified in op- 
posing. 

Viscount Jocelyn said, that his noble 
Friend who had lately spoken represented 
the sentiments of a large borly of Irish Pro- 
testants—of a body of men for whom he 
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had every respect, although he sometimes 
differed from them. The thought, how- 
ever, more than once came across his 
mind, whilst his noble Friend was speak- 
ing, that if any stranger had entered the 
House, unaware of the subject of discus- 
sion, he would naturally have imagined 
that the measure which had been intro- 
duced was one for the abolition of the Irish 
Church, if not for the destruction of the 
Protestant religion in Ireland. For his 
own part, he looked upon the measure 
before them as one of justice and sound 
policy. He felt some difficulty in address- 
ing the House after a four nights’ de- 
bate, during which he knew that all the 
arguments bearing in any way upon the 
question had been adduced and applied ; 
but he felt, considering his personal posi- 
tion in Ireland—connected, as he was, 
with those with whom it was most painful 
for him to differ, he felt himself called 
upon to state the grounds upon which he 
would give his warm and cordial support 
to the proposed grant for the College of 
Maynooth—a course, too, which he would 
be permitted to remind the House, was not 
inconsistent with his former conduct, as 
almost the first words which he had spoken 
in that House were in favour of the annual 


Maynooth 


grant formerly made to that College. Now, 
in reference to the present proposition, 
Members of the Government were accused 
of having changed their opinions with their 


places, But it was extraordinary that, in 
the whole course of the debate, not an ex- 
pression of his right hon. Friend at the 
head of the Government, for example, had 
been brought forward in support of the 
assertion. His right hon. Friend iuvari- 
ably supported that grant ; and during the 
time he was Chief Secretary tor Ireland, 
that grant was increased. Previously to 
the right hon. Baronet entering office, he 
publicly stated that his chief difficulty 
would be the government of Ireland. He 
consequently declared that he should ad- 
minister the affairs of that country justly, 
but in a spirit of conciliation. In a 
short period after his accession to office, 
a degree of excitement prevailed in Ireland 
which seemed to call for strong measures 
of repression. Asking for no extraordi- 
nary powers, he put down that excitement 
and restored tranquillity; and now, in 
the fulfilment of the remainder of his pro- 
mise, he had laid on the Table this con- 
ciliatory measure. If he had not formed 
his opinion long since on the matter, this 
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conclusion he had originally arrived at, 
that there was no ground for Opposing 
this measure as a matter of principle. It 
was, in his opinion, a measure of justice 
and sound policy. He referred to an 
one connected with Ireland, indeed, he 
might appeal to the speech of his noble 
friend (Lord Bernard) for an illustration 
of his position, that the political differ. 
ences and strife which prevailed there 
were fanned by religious differences and 
animosities, It was the duty of the 
Government, if not to assuage, at least to 
smooth the differences between the two 
parties in that country. He had always 
held it a wise and sound policy to endea- 
vour to connect the people with the State 
by the ties of gratitude. Looking to the 
people of Ireland—remembering there 
were seven millions there who professed 
the Roman Catholic religion ; recollecting 
the feelings of the Roman Catholics to- 
wards their priesthood; knowing the 
power which that clergy might exercise, 
either for evil or for good—it appeared to 
him, though of a totaliy different creed, 
that it was a wise policy to show our feel- 
ing of sympathy, by anxiety for the im- 
provement of those to whom the people 
looked with respect ; and he for one was 
ready to act towards them with liberality. 
He now came to the speech of the hon, 
member for Newcastle. If that hon, 
Gentleman had not commenced by telling 
them he should oppose this measure, he 
should be led to believe from his argu- 
ments that he was supporting it. He had 
brought forward no broad principle on 
which to base his opposition. He admit- 
ted to a certain degree there was a con- 
tract, but urged that it should not be 
understood as justifying an increase of 
this grant. He admitted that the educa- 
tion of the Irish Roman Catholic clergy 
was inadequate to their wants, but he 
opposed the present proposal on some 
theory of his own. The hon. Gentleman 
then attempted to draw a comparison be- 
tween the education of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood and that of the people of 
Prussia. From the age of eight to twenty, 
he said, the people of Prussia were placed 
under the protection of the State, and 
were compelled to go through a certain 
course of study. But there was no analogy 
between the two cases. The State in this 
country did not stand in the same relation 
to the people. The people of England, 
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Ireland, and Scotland would soon resent 
such an interference with the education of 
laymen as that referred to. The only 
comparison that could be justly drawn was 
between the education of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Prussia and the clergy 
of Maynooth. He had it from the highest 
authority in this country, that there was 
no interference whatever with the doctrines 
or discipline of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Prussia. The hon. Gentleman also 
admitted that there was no new principle 
involved in this Bill—that the practice 
adopted towards our Colonies justified its 
introduction. But at the same time the 
hon. Gentleman put forward what appeared 
tohim (Lord Jocelyn) a most dangerous 
statement. He said that, in order to 
maintain our Colonies, it was necessary to 
give a State support to a religion which 
we believe to be erroneous. What was 
this but saying to the Irish people, ‘* Agi- 
tate, agitate: make it necessary to our 
safety to establish the Roman Catholic 
religion, and you shall have the grant 
necessary for that purpose.” He should 
next say a word as to the brilliant speech 
of the right hon. Member for Edinburgh, 
from one passage of which he must dissent. 
The right hon. Gentleman charged his 


right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government with having deluded his fol- 


lowers. He charged him with having 
worked up the feelings of the country by 
an appeal to prejudices with which he had 
no sympathy whatever. But he would 
ask that right hon. Gentleman and the 
noble Lord the Member for London, 
whether they would be willing to hold 
themselves responsible for the opinions of 
those who generally supported them— 
whether they could defend every word 
uttered at the Corn Exchange or the 
league? He should give his support to 
the measure of his right hon. Friend, 
because he found no new principle in- 
volved in it, and because he believed the 
Roman Catholics required that some im- 
provement should take place in the edu- 
cation of their priests, He had had within 
the last two years an opportunity of visit- 
ing the institution of Maynooth, and he 
could vouch for the accuracy of the state- 
ment made by his right hon. Friend. It 
did oceur to him:, as he went through the 
institution, with what feelings must those 
brought up within these walls look on the 
State which provides them with such paltry 
means of education. In this measure he 
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saw no danger to that religion which he 
believed to be true. He believed so fully 
in its truth, that he could not apprehend 
danger to it from the addition of 17,0007. 
a-year to the College of Maynooth. I[ 
shall support heartily (said the noble 
Viscount) the measure of my right hon. 
Friend, and though the vote may be a 
painful one, yet I trust the measure, in 
whose favour it is given, will have the 
effect of conducing to the feelings we have 
all at heart—those of kindness and sym- 
pathy between the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics. 

Mr. Bright was anxious to make a few 
observations on the principle on which he 
should give his vote ; because he believed 
he should be obliged to pass into the lobby 
along with a number of Members of the 
House from whose principles he entirely 
dissented ; and, after the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for Bandon, he 
thought that any one who voted with him 
had need to explain why he voted on his 
side, for anything more unlike the prin- 
ciples of the present day, more intolerant, 
or more insane with respect to the policy 
to be pursued towards Ireland he had 
never heard; and he could not have be- 
lieved that any man coming from that 
country could have used such language 
in addressing that House. He did not 
think that this question was to be looked 
at in a favourable or unfavourable light 
because of the party from whom it came. 
Some hon. Members had charged the 
right hon. Baronet with inconsistency, 
and had in some degree thrown the blame 
of his conduct on the measure which he 
had introduced. The right hon. Baronet 
had, from unfortunate circumstances, 
been connected with a party in Opposition 
of such a nature, that he could never 
promote any good measure whilst in 
power without being charged, and justly, 
with inconsistent conduct. But he would 
look at the measure as a measure by it- 
self, and, if it were a good measure he 
would vote for it as willingly, coming 
from the present Government as if it came 
from the Government which had preceded 
it. But he objected to this measure on 
the ground, that it proposed to vote some 
of the public taxes for the purpose of 
maintaining an institution purely ecclesi- 
astical, and for the rearing and educating 
of the priests of a particular sect. He 
was the more strongly against the Bill, 
because, from all that had been said on 
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both sides of the House, and from all that 
he could learn from the public papers, and 
even from the organs of the Government, 
he was convinced that there was no argu- 
ment which had been used in defence of 
this measure, which would not be just as 
valid for the defence of further measures, 
not for the payment of Catholic priests of 
the College of Maynooth only, but for the 
payment of all the priests in Ireland or in 
England, He admitted that the princi- 


ples and the arguments which had justi- | 


fied the original vote were good to some 
extent to justify this vote. The right hon. 
Baronet in his opening speech had stated 
that the principle was conceded, that it 
was but a matter of a few thousand pounds. 
But if the principle were conceded now, 
ten or twenty years hence some Prime 
Minister ui... stand up and state that in 
1795 the principle was conceded, and in 
1845 that concession —or rather, that 


principle was again sanctioned ; and then ; 


arguing from the two cases, it would be 
easy to demonstrate that it was no viola- 
tion of principle whatever to establish a 
new church in Ireland, and add thereby 
to the monstrous evils which now existed 
there from the establishment of one in 
connexion with the State. The right hon. 
Baronet had paid no great compliment to 
the Irish Catholics in the possession of 
means and property, when he had said 
that the 9,000/. now voted was just suffi- 
cient to damp the generosity of the people 
of that country. If 9,0001. were enough 
in some degree to check their generosity, 
he should think that a sum of 26,000J. 
was sufficient to destroy it altogether, 
When he considered that the gentry of 
Ireland paid no Income Tax and no Pro- 
perty Tax, and no assessed taxes, he did 
not think it would be a thing altogether 
impossible, or to be unlooked for, that 
they should have supported an establish- 
ment for the rearing of priests to teach 
that religion to which they professed to 
be so much devoted. But the object of 
this measure was to him just as objection- 
able, when he learned that it was intended 
by this vote to soothe the discontent 
which existed in Ireland. He would look 
at the causes whence this discontent 
arose. Did it arise because the priests of 
Maynooth were now insufficiently clad or 
fed? He had always thought that it arose 
from the fact that one-third of the people 
were paupers—that almost all of them 
were not in regular employment at the 
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very lowest rate of wages—and that the 
state of things’ amongst the bulk of the 
population was most disastrous, and to be 
deplored; but he could not for the life of 
him conceive how the grant of additional 
| money to Maynooth was to give additional 
| employment, or food, or clothing to the 
| people of Ireland, or make them more sa. 
itisfied with their condition. He could 
easily see how, by the granting of this 
sum, the Legislature might hear far less 
in future times, of the sufferings and 
wrongs of the people of Ireland than the 
had heard heretofore; for they found that 
one large means of influence, possessed by 
those who had agitated for the redress of 
Irish wrongs, was to be found in the sup. 
port which the Irish Catholic clergy had 
given to the various associations for car. 
rying on political agitation; and the ob- 
ject of this Bill was to tame down those 
agitators —it was a sop given to the 
priests. It was hush-money given, that 
(they might not proclaim to the whole 
| country, to Europe, and to the world the 
sufferings of the population to whom they 
administered the rites and the consolations 
of religion. He took it that the Pro 
testant Church of Ireland was at the 
root of the evils of that country. The 
Irish Catholics would thank them infi. 
nitely more if they were to wipe out that 
foul blot, than they would even if Parlia. 
ment were to establish the Roman Ca 
tholic Church alongside of it. They 
had had everything Protestant—a Pro. 
testant clique which had been dominant 
in the country; a Protestant Viceroy to 
distribute places and emoluments amongst 
that Protestant clique; Protestant judges 
who had polluted the seats of justice. 
[“* No.”] Protestant magistrates, before 
whom the Catholic peasant could not 
lope for justice. [‘ No, no.”] They 





;had not only Protestant, but exter 
; minating landlords, and more than that, @ 
| Protestant soldiery, who at the beck 
'and command of a Protestant priest, bad 
butchered and killed a Catholic pea- 

sant, even in the presence of his widowed 


mother. [‘* No.”] All these things were 
| notorious; he merely stated them, He 
‘did not bring the proof of them : they were 

patent to all the world, and that man 
must have been unobservant, indeed, who 
jwas not perfectly convinced of theit 

truth. The consequence of all this was, 
the extreme discontent of the Irish people; 
and because that House was not prepa 
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et to take those measures which would be | country there was a State Church, and he 
really doing justice to Ireland, and to/ did not deny that there were many excellent 
wipe away that Protestant Establishment | ministers in it; but from time immemorial 
which was the most disgraceful institution | it had been characterized by a most de- 
in Christendom; the next thing was, that! plorable and disastrous spirit of persecu- 
they should drive off the watch dogs, if it| tion, which, even at this hour still ex. 
were possible, and take from O'Connell | isted ; for that Church was persecuting a 
and the Repeal Association that formidable | poor shoemaker at Cambridge for non- 
organization which had been established} payment of church rates, and pursuing 
throughout the whole country, through the | him from court to court. That Church 
sympathies of the Catholic priests being; had been upheld as a bulwark against 
bound up with the interests of the people. | Catholicism, and yet all the errors of 
Their object was to take away the sym-/} Catholicism found a home and a hearty 


pathy of the Catholic priests from the 
people, and to give them more Latin and 
Greek. The object was to make the 
priests in Ireland as tame as those of Suf- 
folk and Dorsetshire. The object was 
that, when the horizon was brightened 
every night with incendiary fires, no priest 
of the paid establishment should ever tell 
of the wrongs of the people amongst whom 
he was living; and when the population 
were starving, and pauperized by thou- 
sands, as in the southern parts of Eng- 
land, the priests should not unite them- 
selves with any association for the purpose 
of wresting from an oppressive Govern- 
ment those rights to which the people had 
aclaim. He was altogether against this 
system for any purpose, under any cir- 
cumstances, at any time whatever. No- 
thing could be more disastrous to the best 
interests of the community, nor more 
dangerous to religion itself. If the Go- 
vernment wanted to make the priests of 
Ireland as useless for all practical pur- 
poses as the paid priests of their own 
Establishment, they should not give them 
26,0007. merely, but as much as they 


could persuade that House to agree to. ' 


Ireland was suffering, not from the want 
of another Church, but rather because she 
already has one Church too many; for 
with the present Church having a small 


community, overpaid ministers, a costly , 


Establishment, and little work, it was 


quite impossible to have peace and con- ! 
tent in that country. If you give the | 
Catholic priests a portion of the public : 
funds, as the Government gave the Re- , 
gium Donum to the Presbyterians of the | 


North, they would unite with the Church 
as the Presbyterians did against any at- 
tempt to overturn the old systein of 


welcome there. In Lancashire and York- 
shire, and other places, that Church was 
found to be too wieldy a machine, and 
altogether unfitted to a population grow- 
ing in numbers and intelligence like that 
of those neighbourhoods. Even in Scot- 
land, where there was a model of the most 
perfect Establishment which perhaps could 
be raised, there were the Secession Church, 
the Relief Church, and the Free Church ; 
that which the State upheld being called 
by the complimentary name of the Resi- 
duary Church. After the experience of 
such State Churches, which had done so 
little good, and so much evil, was this a 
time for establishing another Church? 
If he approved of church endowments by 
the State he would vote for this Bill with 
all his heart, because it was calculated to 
create a kinder feeling towards this coun- 
try amongst the people of Ireland. Two 
parties opposed to the Bill were repre- 
sented by hon. Gentlemen on the other 
| Side of the House, They stated that the 
{Roman Catholic religion should not be 
established or helped by the State. But 
‘when their Church was absorbing millions 
of the public money, while millions of 
their countrymen refused to enter its 
doors, how could they for a moment 
object to the passing of a measure which 
would give some sort of show of assistance 
to that Church to which millions of the 
Irish people belonged? The Noncon- 
formist or Dissenting party in this country 
were opposed to the measure; but by 
some of them a spirit was mixed up with 
their agitation of this question which 
| showed that they did not understand, or 
did not value, the great principles of Non- 
conformity for which their forefathers 
struggled and suffered. He alluded more 





Church and State alliance in that country. especially to a portion of the Wesleyan 
The experience of State Churches was not , body, which, he believed, did not alto- 
of a character to warrant the House in| gether repudiate the principle of endow- 
going further in that direction. In this;ment. But, with regard to the rest, he 
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was persuaded that their agitation against 
that principle was honest. If the Dis- 
senters looked back to all that their fore- 
fathers had suffered, aye, even within a late 
period, they would be recreant to their 
own principles, and merit the contempt of 
the House and of the world, if they did 
not come forward manfally to uphold their 
own principles, and dissent from and op- 
pose the measure under the consideration 
of the House. For himself he should 
oppose the measure in every stage, simply 
on one ground, that be believed the prin- 
ciple of endowment to be most unjust and 
injurious to the country, and whatever 
might be the effect on any Government, 
whether that of the right hon. Baronet or 
any that had preceded or would succeed 
him, no strength of attachment to party 
or Government would induce him to tam- 
per with what he held the greatest and 
dearest principle which any man or any 
body of men could take up. When he 


Maynooth 


looked back to the history of this country, 
and considered its present condition, he 
must say, that all that the people pos- 
sessed of liberty, bad come, not through 
the portals of the cathedrals and the pa- 
rish churches, but from the conventicles, 
which were despised by hon. Gentlemen 


opposite. When he knew that if a good 
measure was to be carried in that House, 
it must be by men who were sent thither 
by the Nonconformists of Great Britain ; 
when he read and saw that the past and 
present State alliance with religion was 
hostile to religious liberty, preventing all 
growth, and nearly destroying all vitality 
in religion itself, then he should hold him- 
self to have read, thought, and lived in 
vain, if he voted for a measure which in 
the smallest degree should give any further 
assistance to the principle of endowment ; 
and, in conclusion, he would only tell the 
Dissenters of England to act in the same 
way, and to stand upon their own great 
pure and unassailable principle; for, if 
they stood by it manfully, and worked for 
it vigorously, the time might come, nay, 
it would come, when that principle would 
be adopted by the Legislature of the 
country. 

Lord J. Manners: Sir, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham has applied epithets to the 
speech of the noble Lord the Member for 
Bandon, which, had they come from any 
other hon. Member of this House, I should 
have considered rather strong. That speech 
was characterized by a knowledge of eccle- 
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siastical and civil history ; and as the hon, 
Member agrees with the noble Lord jn 
the conclusion to which he came, I was at 
a loss to understand why “ insane ” should 
be applied to the reasoning on which that 
conclusion was founded until J heard the 
hon. Member appeal to English history 
himself, and then, Sir, all my surprise was 
at end. The hon. Gentleman said, it 
is to the conventicles that we owe what- 
ever we possess of liberty: to which of 
them, I ask the hon. Gentleman, are we 
indebted for Magna Charta? I can't, 
Sir, congratulate my hon. Friend the Mem. 
ber for the University of Oxford on his 
new ally. But, Sir, passing away from 
the hon. Gentleman and his readings in 
history, [ will consider the question now 
at issue before the House. I was one of 
those Tory Members who, in the summer 
of 1843, when the affairs of Ireland were 
discussed at great length, and under cir- 
cumstances of no ordinary gravity in this 
House, expressed a strong opinion that 
there were remedial measures which a Tory 
Minister, such as Strafford, or Tyrconnel, 
or Mr. Pitt, would not have hesitated to 
propose; and who, when Her Majesty’s 
Ministers declared in reply, that “concession 
had reached its utmost limits,” backed that 
opinion by a vote hostile to those Ministers, 
I feel it now, therefore, to be right and 
just towards the Government, labouring as 
it is under the odium of proposing a mea- 
sure which I then approved, and still ap- 
prove of, to come forward publicly, and not 
shrink from bearing my share, humble as 
it may be, in that odium, and vindicating 
to the best of my power this proposal of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. In this wreck 
of parties, this general confusion of men 
and principles, when you, as you fix your 
speech-permitting eye on the Member 
who is fortunate enough to catch it, know 
not on which side he is about to speak; I 
know and feel that it is a most difficult 
matter to shape out 2 clear, distinct course 
of action, and to carry it out consistently ; 
but though difficult, it is not impossible, 
and I will apply myself to elucidating the 
course which I think Churchmen may take 
on this snbject, and to combating some of 
the arguments which are used to induce 
them to oppose the proposition of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. I say some of the 
arguments, because, Sir, with that one 
great assertion which combines the other- 
wise inharmonious forces of Protestantism, 
in one compact phalanx of opposition to 
the measure, I have no concern—the 
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assertion, namely, that the Roman Catholic 
religion is Anti-Christian, and that conse- 
quently any support given by the State to 
Maynooth is treason against Christianity. 
All those, Sir, who believe so, are not only 
right, but are imperatively called upon, to 
wage the war they are waging against 
this grant, and as no reasoning could have 
any effect upon such a belief, so I shall pass 
at once from this ground of opposition, con- 
tenting myself with saying, that the Church 
of England nowhere imposes so tremendous 
a belief on her members, and that I come 
to the consideration of the question totally 
unmoved by such arguments, unless it be 
to pity those who are conscientiously com- 
pelled to use them. It is said, then, by the 
noble Lord the Member for Bandon, and 
by others, that the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland is in a schismatical position, 
and that to endow the seminary from which 
her priests are to come, is consequently to 
endow and perpetuate schism. But, Sir, 
admitting that position to be one of schism, 
I say it is impossible for any one paying 
respect to history, to lay the biame entirely 
upon her. It is we, the English people, 


the Puritans of Elizabeth and Cromwell, 
we who invented the Penal Code, and 
gave the Irish peasants an English speaking 


clergy, and an alliance with Scotch Pres- 
byterianism, who are, at least equally with 
them, responsible for that schism ; and I 
look in vain through the annals of the 
Church for a precedent that can justify us 
now in regarding the Roman Catholic Irish 
Church as guiltily schismatical: nor when 
I come to consult the standards of our 
Church, and the works of her holiest and 
most learned divines, can I find anything 
which would lead me to think I am acting 
disloyally towards her in sanctioning this 
grant. The English Church acknowledges 
the validity of Roman Catholic orders, 
acknowledges that Church as an authorized 
administrator of the sacraments, and as a 
true, though not altogether blameless por- 
tion of the Church universal :— 
‘Speak gently of our sister’s fall, 
Who knows but gentle love 
May win her, at her patient call, 
The surer way to prove.” 

This, Sir, has ever been the language 
of the English Church since the Reforma- 
lion; and as a loyal son of that Church, I 
do not consider myself bound to withhold 
my support from this proposition. But 
then it is argued this endowment of May- 
nooth is fraught with danger to the Irish 
Church, and will ultimately occasion her 
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downfall. The cry is raised, ‘“‘ The Church 
in danger.” Yes, Sir, I admit that it is ; 
but it is not from this grant to Maynooth, 
nor yet from the Vatican, nor yet from the 
Jesuits, that the Irish Church is in peril. 
It is from herself, from her own self-willed 
and disobedient laity, that she suffers and 
is in danger: they, who would have her 
discard every note of a church, and, iso- 
lating themselves from the rest of Catholic 
Christendom, fraternize with the Puritan, 
and denounce priestcraft with the Presby- 
terian. No, Sir, when I see sons of that 
Church joining with the Presbyterian 
ministers to subject, in the words of that 
venerable Prelate who now so worthily 
fills the see of Jeremy Taylor, addressed 
publicly to the Primate of all Ireland, their 
faithful clergy to slander, insult, and per- 
secution ; when I hear the complaints of 
such among the clergy as endeavour to 
fulfil their ordination vows ; whenI see and 
hear all this, and then listen to the outcry 
raised of ‘‘ The Irish Church in Danger,” 
I admit it indeed to be in danger, but am 
irrisistibly reminded of the dying words 
of the martyred Laud on the scaffold, 
“ Poor Church of England. It hath flou- 
rished and been a shelter to other neigh- 
bouring churches, when storms have driven 
upon them. But, alas! now it is in a 
storm itself, and God only knows how or 
when it shall get out. And, which is 
worse than a sturm from without, it is 
become like an oak cleft to shivers with 
wedges made out of its own body. And 
that Church which all the Jesuits’ machi- 
nations could not ruin, is fallen into dan- 
ger by her own.” These, Sir, are my 
reasons for thinking that, as a Churchman, 
I am free in conscience either to support 
or Oppose this grant; and it is as a states- 
man, therefore, that I must come to a deci- 
sion upon it. And here again, Sir, as on 
the church argument, I refused to be con- 
cluded by an assertion of the Anti-Christi- 
anity of the Roman Catholic Church, so 
now when we consider the question on 
grounds of State policy, do I set no store 
by the declarations and oaths which the 
political Protestantism of the last 150 years 
has engrafted upon the English Constitu- 
tion. They may, who list, trace all the 
glory, and renown, and magnificence of 
the old English monarchy to the Dutch 
conquest of 1688, which subverted it, and 
see in the Penal Code and Protestant 
Ascendancy the safeguards of the Empire: 
but for myself, Sir, 1 claim a liberty to 
mount higher, and to act in 1845, as 
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though William the Third had died Stad- 
holder of Holland. Under what aspect, 
then, is the present position of Roman 
Catholic education in Ireland presented 
to us? We find, to begin, six or seven 
millions of Roman Catholics, whose priests 
were once educated abruad, but who 
for the last fifty years, at the express 
desire of the State, have been educated at 
Maynooth. I have said at the “ desire” 
cf the State; | might have used a stronger 
word, and said by the compulsion of the 
State. By the Penal Laws it forbade 
them to be educated abroad, though to be 
sure it took equal pains to prevent their 
being educated at home; and those funds 
which the piety and charity of English 
and Irish Roman Catholics had managed 
to devote to educational purposes in France, 
it deliberately handed over to confiscation 
by the French Government, when com- 
pensation was awarded to all other English 
claims: the Returns which have been moved 
for by the nuble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool will show, unless I am greatly 
misinformed, that £160,000 was thus sacri- 
fised tu the then policy of the State. Such 
were then the laws of the country, such the 
policy of the State; and what is the con- 
clusion which I draw from these facts ? 
Why, that they who argue now in favour 
of Irish priests receiving their education 
abrvad, should have taken care to prevent 
such monstrous injustice from being per- 
petrated, and should be able to show that 
the fury of revolutions and the iniquities 
of restorations have left funds applicable 
for that purpose. The State, then, by all 
means, guod, bad, and indifferent, has for 
fifty years settled that the Irish Roman 
Catholic priests shall be educated in Ire- 
land; and this is the actual position of 
things. ‘“ Now.” say they who argue 
against this grant on grounds of State 
policy, “‘we have had experience enough 
of the Maynooth educated priests to see 
that this experiment has failed, and we 
therefore say, give it up!” It is very 
easy, Sir, to ery out “a failure;” to brand 
a rural priesthond as ignorant, turbulent 


bigots ; to exclaim against the dirt and dis- | 


loyalty of Maynooth ; and to draw a touch- 
ing comparison between the manners of the 
old foreign educated priests, and those of the 
existing race: nothing easier ; but I own,to 
my mind this failure, in the first place, is not 
so palpable ; in the second, if it be such as 
you @escribe it to be, 1 think it probable 
that the right hon. Gentleman is right in 
laying the blame of it rather at the door 
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of St. Stephen’s than at that of St. Patrick's, 

and in the third place, I am disposed to 
agree with him rather than with you in the 
‘ proposed measures for remedying it. As to 
this failure, what is it? Why, that 
this seminary, at which you board and 
educate 400 young men for £9,900 a year, 
has not given them the accomplishments 
of Padua, or the graces of Paris. Very 
likely not ; did you ever imagine that it 
would? But worse than this; it has not 
turned out a loyal and an enduring clergy, 
who should preach passive obedience and 
Christian non-resistance t0 their flocks 
your fathers persecuted ; and you, according 
to your powers, still persecute such of the 
English clergy as hold those doctrines, 
But, Sir, after all, is this accusat!on just? 
I greatly suspect not. I do believe that 
loyalty of an exalted kind is taught at 
| Maynooth; that loyalty which dictated 
‘those pastoral letters which this winter 
jcame from the titular arckbishops of Ar- 
'magh and Dublin, and which might be 
‘engraved in golden capitals with no bad 
, effect on the conspicuous parts of Coneili- 
|ation-hall and Covent-garden. But it is 
the practical lessons of after life ; the strug: 
| gles, and the contumely, the keen sense of 
| undeserved inferivrity, and the bitter ano- 
|malies to which they are subject, that beat 
{down the theoretical loyalty they had 
jlearned in that poverty-stricken cloister, 
jand supplies its place with a passionate and 
blind anxiety to work out the political re- 
generation of their country. To this extent 
then, Sir, I may admit the alleged failure; 
but on the other hand, can these rustic 
priests, these uncouth pastors be said to 
have failed in their most real, most im- 
portant Christian duties? Has the mo- 
rality of the people diminished under their 
tutelage? Are the men less sober, the 
women less chaste than under the old 
régime? Do they live idle and careless 
lives, performing their sacred functions 
mechanically, and as seldom as they may? 
or are they still to the Irish people, in the 
words of my hon. friend the Member for 
Canterbury— 


“The priests, those gentle priests and good, 
their fathers loved to hear, 

Sole type below, midst work and woe, of the 
God whom they revere ; ”’ 





discharging their awful duties with a zeal 


and a self-denial which the clergy of 
another communion need not be ashamt 
to emulate. If, Sir, they be such, in spite 
of all the circumstances of penury and 
i 
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meanness in which you have educated them ; 
though their manner may be rustic, their 
address uncouth, their accent provincial, 
then let me have liberty to entreat Pro- 
testant Gentlemen in this House to pause 
before they in a contemptuous sentence 
eondemn the priesthoud of a religion which 
their language leads me tu believe they 
neither esteem nur understand. But per- 
haps the strongest argument against an 
endowment of Maynooth on grounds of 
State policy, is that urged with great force 
and vigour in the remarkable pamphlet 
called “ Maynooth, the Crown, and the 
Country,” from which I may be permitted 
tosay many of the arguments in this debate 
have been drawn. It is there urged that 
whereas in all other countries, Catholic or 
Protestant, which acknowledge and patron- 
ize the Roman Catholic Church, the most 
careful safeguards are devised, the most 
stringent conditions enforced to secure the 
supremacy of the temporal ruler, as 
against the Roman power ; in this Empire 
alone no such precautions are taken ; here 
alone is total free trade with Rome. 


“The British nation,” it is said, “ pays | 
for Maynooth, and the Pope governs it ; | 
and may it not now be justly required that : 
either the nation should cease to support, | 


or the Pope cease to rule it?” I cannot : 
deny there is force in such an argument ; | 
the premises are well and clearly drawn up. } 
The priests on their ordination swear true 
obedience to the Roman Pontiff; the bishops 
at their consecration swear to defend and 
maintain the papacy and the royalties of 
St. Peter against ; all men the archbishops 
may nut exercise their functions before they 
receive the pallium from Rome. Priests, 
bishops, and archbishops are thus all ub- 
jects of Rome, and Maynooth is placed 
exclusively under their direction. These 
are the premises: I admit them; but in 
the conclusion to be derived from them, 
the learned author and myself differ. He 
would have us renounce all dealings with 
such a body: the conclusion to which I, 
on the other hand, am irresistibly impelled 
by these premises is—acknowledge frankly 
and at once that power which you thus 
admit to be so great, and which hitherto 
you have, with a childish and fatal obstinacy, 
pretended to ignore. Accredit a Minister 
tu the Vatican, receive a Nuncio at St. 
James's! You complain that you have not 
the securities which Austria and Russia, 
France and Prussia possess ; but it is your- 
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necessity all call upon you to take this 
course; and yet, endowing Maynooth, 
acknowledging a Roman Catholic hierar- 
chy throughout the whole of your vast 
Colonial duminions, using even your Post 
Office tu ward off danger from the Papal 
States, you still refuse to acknowledge the 
existence of that monarchy which was great 
before England was a kingdom, and which 
possesses, according to your own statements, 
such tremendous power in every part of 
your Empire. I have thus, Sir, endea- 
voured to combat the chief objections I 
have heard made against the Ministerial 
proposal ; permit me now to express my 
entire agreement in the repudiation of my 
right hon. Friend and Culleague (Mr. Glad- 
stune), of the great argument in vogue 
out of doors to reconcile Excter-hall to 
the measure: like him, Sir, I do not vote 
for it because it will Protestantize Ireland. 
No, Sir, I vote for this grant in that gene- 
rous, confiding spirit to which the First 
Lord of the Treasury invited us. I join 
him heartily in this: but will he permit 
me, in return, to remind him that the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland is not 
the only ecclesiastical body towards which 
the State may be expected to manifest a 
generous, confiding spirit? He may believe 
me, Sir, that the opposition he is now 
encountering from so large and sv respect- 
able a portion of the English Church, is 
none the less strong, none the less sustained, 
because they feel that the conduct of the 
Government has been the reverse of gene- 
rous and confiding towards that Church, 
which it is still a pleasant fiction to desig- 
nate as allied to the State. In Canada 
and Ireland, in Australia and England, 
and above all in Wales, does the Church 
complain of wrong, and insult, and con- 
tempt; and while, Sir, I cordially join 
with the right hon. Gentleman in dealing 
thus generously towards the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, I hope we may augur from 
this magnanimity to Maynouth, a return 
to a more generous and confiding bearing 
on the part of the State towards the Church 
of England: and I will venture to believe, 
that this grant to Maynooth will not only 
prove an olive branch to Ireland, but the 
pledge of a recurrence to sound Church 
principles in England. With every feeling, 
then, of confidence that as a Churchman I 
am not acting disloyally towards the Church 
in sanctioning this measure, and as a states- 
man that I am promoting the best interests 
of my country, I give my vote for this Bill 
of permanent endowment to the College 
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of Maynooth. I vote for it because it is 
an act of kindness and justice towards the 
Irish people whom we have so long perse- 
cuted and oppressed ; and because it may, 
however remotely, hasten the advent of 
that blessed day when, with mutual con- 
fessions of pride and hard-heartedness, and 
with April tears of contrition and of joy, 
we and they shall kneel before the common 
altars of our common faith—a consumma- 
tion which alone can effectually avail to 
Christianize the expanded and expanding 
empire of commerce and manufactures ; to 
give to toil its just reward, and hallow it 
with a Christian benediction; heal the sores 
and bind up the wounds of bleeding, dis- 
tracted Ireland; and render England what 
she once was, and may be yet again, the 
queen of the nations, the glory of Chris- 


Maynooth 


tendom, stretching her roots down into the ' 


richest soil of antiquity, and spreading her 
fruitful branches into the measureless ex- 
panse of unseen futurity. 

Mr. Rutherfurd thought that the argu- 
ments in favour of the grant were un- 
answerable. In what position did they 
find the question? They found the Col- 


lege of Maynooth established in 1795, 
when Ireland was under the government | 
of an exclusively Protestant Legislature | 


and Executive—a Legislature and Execu- 


tive certainly extremely jealous of the! 
rights and interests of Protestantism. | 


They then found this College conti- 
nued, by Acts of the Imperial Legislature, 
for fifty years, and made the subject of 
annual grants by the House of Commons. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman then 
argued, with respect to the question of 
compact, that there was no compact to 
prevent Parliament from interfering, if 
Maynooth were an establishment danger- 
ous to the safety of the realm. The 
question, as it appeared to him, became 
narrowed into a very small compass, when 
it was found that no section of the House, 
nor, as he believed, any individual in it— 
certainly not any individual of great 
authority and weight—had ventured to 
propose that Maynooth should be abolish- 
ed, or the Parliamentary grant withdrawn. 
The question, then, he conceived, must be 
argued upon the admission that the 
grant must not be withdrawn, but that it 
must continue to receive that public sup- 
port which, for fifty years, it had obtained 
from that House. Next, it was to be 
considered whether a case had been made 
out for the grant now proposed. Upon 
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this part of the subject, he was not in. 
clined to concur with the right hon, Mem. 
ber for Perth, in quoting the testimony of 
a Mr. Grant in regard to the condition of 
the College of Maynooth ; but relied with 
the most implicit credit upon the official 
statement of the right hon. Baronet, The 
facts which that contained clearly called 
upon the House to increase the grant, 
and to rescue the establishment from its 
ruinous, dilapidated condition, and its 
straitened accommodation ; a state utterly 
unbecoming any national institution, He 
could scarcely think that there would be 
any opposition to an increase of the 
grant, and to make the College worthy of 
its founder and its purposes. As regarded 
the permanency which it was proposed 
to bestow upon it, he was opinion that 
they had arrived at the time when it 
would be of great advantage to get rid of 
the heartburnings which the annual dis. 
cussion was sure to create, and to avoid 
the renewal year after year of the bitterest 
feelings upon a topic of immense import- 
ance. But, above all, he thought it would 
be advantageous, because he was of opin- 
ion it would be an earnest to Ireland that 
she was at length to reap the fruits 
of the Union, in its letter and spirit, 
which was that of her equal adoption in 
every sense. That he considered was a 
most important view to take of the ques- 
tion ; and he trusted she would take this 
' grant as an earnest not only from the pre- 
| sent Government, but from the Legislature, 
| that she was now about to experience the 
benefits of the Union. What were the 
purposes for which the Union. was carried! 
Surely not to strengthen the hands of 
party for any purposes of oppression and 
degradation, but to protect the people, and 
to raise them to an equality with their 
English brethren in all their rights and 
privileges—to elevate their intellectual 
character, to secure Protestant interests 
without injury to Catholic claims—and, 
to use a word so much and frequently 
abused—by securing Protestant ascen- 
dancy, to enable them to govern Ireland 
without exclusive reference to Protestant 
or Catholic views. He was convinced that 
that grant would produce a great change 
in the feeling of Ireland towards England, 
and that it would form a consolidation of 
sentiment throughout the Empire. It was 
utterly impossible to continue in the same 
course they had pursued towards that 
country, and he trusted that it would also 
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be impossible to proceed in the plan 
which they had now adopted, without 
cementing the feelings and interests of the 
two countries, and enabling Government 
to carry measures which would enlighten 
the people of Ireland, improve their 
social condition, and establish a sound 
system of religious instruction, which 
would not endanger or injure Protestant- 
ism. He knew that he was delivering an 
opinion against the sentiments of many 
of his constituents. He knew that he 
might be called to account for his vote ; 
but his reply would be, that the question 
was one with respect to which he must 
act on his own convictions ; and he 
must not rely on the opinions of the hour 
or of the day, because he was sure 
that many years, perhaps that many 
months might not pass over the heads of 
hisconstituents, without their coming to 
the opivions and according in the senti- 
ments he had that day expressed, and 
which he must entertain when he knew 
that the true interests of a great empire 
were at stake. 

Mr. Smythe: Iremember to have read, 
Sir,a remark made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury, 
when he proposed a measure somewhat 
analogous to this—I mean when he 
brought forward the Catholic Relief 
Bill—when he stated, that one of the 
reasons which induced him to anticipate 
that the measure must, sooner or later, 
be carried, was the fact that all the 
young men of the day who had recently 
come from the universities, were in favour 
of Catholic Emancipation. I think it 
rather strange that in the course of these 
debates, and in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own Government, we may remark 
the same distinctions. We see the right 
hon. Gentleman, who has upon this 
Occasion pursued a liberal, a wise, and 
4 conciliatory course, followed in that 
liberal, and wise, and conciliatory course 
by the right hon, Gentleman the Sec- 
retary at War (Mr. S. Herbert), and by 
my noble Friend who has addressed the 
House this evening, the Member for 
Lynn (Lord Jocelyn), whilst at the same 
lime we find the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer still 
80 true to his ancient reminiscences, 
that he cannot speak of the Roman 
Catholic priests, even in bringing in a 
Measure of grace and of concession, with- 
Out saying that the education at May- 
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nooth was as disgraceful to the country 
which affords the means of sustaining this 
education, as it was degrading to the 
priests who receive it; and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
speaks of the measure as an act of charity. 
Now, feeling strongly that the subject is 
most important, it is on no such grounds 
that I can bring myself to support it. I 
remember that, two years ago, as has 
been stated by my noble Friend, I, in 
common with him, anticipated the right 
hon. Gentleman’s suggestion. Unfortu- 
nately my watch was upon this, as upon 
other occasions, five minutes too fast. 
And I need not tell the House that there 
is a considerable difference between going 
before or going in company with the right 
hon. Gentleman. I remember upon that 
occasion to have incurred much odium and 
some misconstruction from those who be- 
lieved, with too fond a credulity, that 
* concession had reached its utmost limit.” 
And I particularly remember an attack of 
the noble Lord the Member for Liverpool 
(Lord Sandon)—and I can assure the 
noble Lord I do not remember it for its 
severity—upon the rashness and forward- 
ness of youth! I think I might now retort 
upon the rashness and forwardness of 
riper age, on the proverbial extragavance 
of young conversions, and protest against 
the principle of restitution, which, if the 
noble Lord means it, he ought to vote 
against this grant as an absurdity, and 
which, if he do not mean it, itis a wanton 
insult of the Member for Liverpool against 
and to the Irish Protestant Establishment. 
But the noble Lord is an_ hereditary 
waverer, However, if I was a worse 
courtier than the noble Lord, I was a bet- 
ter judge. I never doubted that the right 
hon. Gentleman, who has been character- 
ized by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Sheffield as the great doer of his age, 
as he had done Emancipation so would he 
do Maynooth. I was not deceived by the 
extreme Protestantism of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s adolescence—he was then 
the Member for the University of Oxford. 
Nor am I among those who believe that 
the right hon, Gentleman is the enemy of 
Ireland ; although it is susceptible of some 
doubt whether Ireland is not the enemy of 
the right hon, Gentleman. He treats it 
so considerately, so caressingly—almost 
as caressingly as ifit was an Opposition : 
he carries all the measures that it wants, 
and among them none was ever wiser, or 
2E 
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juster, or more necessary, than the present 
Bill. And among the many contrasts 
which the right hon. Gentleman’s long 
career affords, there is none which history 
will record more favourably than the con- 
trast between Mr. Secretary Peel and Sir 
Robert Peel the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land. The young and proscribing partisan 
has become the clement and beneficent 
ruler—the young Octavius of intolerance 
is merged in the Augustus of conciliation 
and of grace. The right hon. Gentleman 
may in this matter rely on the sincerity of 
my congratulations, because I know full 
well how much they will cost me. I know 
full well what odium I incurred by my 
suggestions in a former year among an 
archiepiscopal constituency, not to be well 
aware that I shall again be at issue with 
that same archiepiscopal constituency, 
But, although I prefer my own con- 
victions to theirs in this matter, I am 
not surprised that theirs are so strong, 
considering the pains that have been 
taken to excite them. The pamphlets, 
the tracts, the speeches, the itinerant lec- 
turers, trading on their own imaginative 
crapulence; even a Member of this 
House has condescended to string together 
a bead-roll of indecencies—a rosary of 
abominations. Suppose the Irish were to 
retaliate ; suppose they were to compile a 
cento from the class books of our own 
colleges and schools; suppose you take 
the celebrated line of Euripides,— 


** My tongue has sworn it, but my mind is unsworn,” 


Suppose we take a passage from Terence, 
an ode of Catullus about Mamurra, a 
sentiment from the symposium of Plato, 
or a morality of Paley, it would be quite 
as easy, I suspect, to alarm the Wesley- 
ans, and affright the Independents. Away, 


then, with this pharisaical hypocrisy, 
which objects to books of examination, 
catechetically distributed, but which flings 
its Lemprieres broadcast among children ; 
which strains at the calendar, but swallows 
the mythology! But whilst the means are 
thus glaringly unfair, 1am far from under- 
rating their effects, I believe it would be 
as easy now to raise the No-Popery cry 
as it was in 1807, or 1827, or 1829. 
Would that it might be under the control 
of such as the noble Lord the Member for 
the county of Dorset (Lord Ashley), whose 
speech of this evening was characterized 
by that great ability, and that grave sense 
of responsibility, which always mark the 
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speeches of the noble Lord ; but this wil] 
not be. Would, also, that these No. 
Popery enthusiasts—and I do not mean 
there are any enthusiasts in this House— 
would, in their calmer hour, if they ever 
have one, look back for the last 200 years, 
and pass in review all the men they have 
believed in, from Titus Oates down to 
Lord George Gordon, and from Lord 
George Gordon down to our own time; 
and then I think they would agree with 
me, that the superstition is not all upon 
one side. If, at the same time, they 
should take a retrospective glance at their 
literature, their architecture, and _ their 
taste, I think they will be less satisfied 
than they now are that they, and they 
alone, are the providential instruments of 
England’s greatness. They will, at any 
rate, find out that they have always been, 
as they always will be, betrayed by their 
own leaders. The moment a great Pro. 
testant champion enters this House, still 
flushed with the plaudits of Exeter-hall, 
with the doxology perhaps still ringing 
in his ears, determined to carry all before 
him, somehow or other | observe common 
sense acts upon him as religion acts upon 
a Dervish; he goes round—he kicks a 
little—but still he goes round; it is a 
Parliamentary polka, now practising by 
the whole of that Bench, from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, down to the hon. 
Member for the county of Selkirk. And 
this it is—this going round of the great 
Protestant champions—which renders this 
“No-Popery” agitation, notwithstanding 
all its zeal and all its respectability—to 
my mind synonymous — despite all its 
numbers, null and inefficient. But of late 
years another opposition has arisen to this 
grant, which, for want of a better name, 
I will call the “ Anglican opposition.” 
This party was weak in the House; but it 
was strong in dialectitians—strong in the 
universities—strong among young men; 
and it was supposed, up to Friday last, to 
have been represented by the right hon. 
Gentleman my right hon, Friend the 
Member for Newark (Mr. Gladstone); ° 
and it also claimed illustration from his 
retirement fiom office: ‘ De civitale 
decedere maluit quam de sententia.” He 
left the Cabinet ; but he kept his theory. 
And now does any hon. Gentleman believe 
the right hon. Gentleman has really aban- 
doned his theory? Abandoned his theory! 
—yes, Sir, asa certain society abandons 
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a country—to return toit on the first con- 
venient opportunity. In that cloud of 
variegated phraseology in which he, as 
usual, the other night wrapped and 
shrouded his mysterious divinity, there 
was only one phrase which was intelligible 
to vulgar mortals like myself. He said, 
that notwithstanding his most cherished 
convictions, he would vote in favour of 
this Bill. So, then, it is most clear that 
his most cherished convictions and his 
yotes are at issue. But about the mere 
vulgarity of voters, the right hon. Gentle- 
man cares little; for upon this very ques- 
tion he has voted all ways. He voted 
first against, then in favour of the grant; 
he then went out of office because the 
grant was to be increased ; then the measure 
involving the increased grant came toa 
first reading —he did not vote at all; we 
are now at the second reading—he is pre- 
pared to vote in favour of it, And is any 
hon. Gentleman—is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself—quite sure, that upon the 
third reading he will not find equally good 
reasons for voting against the measure? 
But, with regard to “ his most cherished 
‘feelings,” I must be permitted to say one 
word; and that is, that these feelings are 


cherished, not by himself alone, but by 
many converts whom he has convinced, 
and by many fanatics, whose reason his 


eloquence has helped to fascinate. And 
what is their position? What isthe prin- 
ciple laid down by them? It is an old 
enemy with a new face; it is the worst 
principle of absolutism, disguised in the 
worst language of the Jesuits; it is the 
principle of Alva, and the language of 
Escobar. It begins in a fiction—that be- 
cause the State has once placed its affiance 
to a particular system, it is bound to per- 
petuate that system, to the exclusion of 
all others to all time. This, to be true, 
should be universally true ; and if it were 
to prevail at this moment in this country, 
we should still have the Ptolemaic system 
In our observatories, and Sir Isaac New- 
ton might only be known somewhat as the 
right hon. Gentleman may be known—as 
a crotchetty theologian, but a capital 
Master of the Mint. But if this principle 
begins in fiction, it ends in pains and 
Penalties ; if it begins in sophistry, it 
ends in persecution; it is, in one word, 
the old, vicious, cruel, effete principle of 
uniformity. Sir, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman argued against or in favour of 
this principle, [ think his position is equally 
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untenable. The right hon. Gentleman, as 
an author, wrote in favour of the principle 
of uniformity; but the argument made 
use of by the First Lord of the Treasury, 
in the introduction of this measure, was 
unanswerable. That argument, charac- 
terized by an hon. Member as “ the Colo- 
nial argument” was this—that the State 
has for 150 years endowed Presbyterian- 
ism in Scotland, paid Presbyterianism in 
Ireland, and acted as we heard last night 
from an hon. Member (Mr. Hume,) 
throughout the whole of our vast peninsula 
of India, and elsewhere in our dependen- 
cies. But the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Gladstone), or rather the right hon. 
Author, had a vision of his own; he was 
dazzled by the recollection of eleven years 
in our history, when, to use his own phrase- 
ology, many gentlemen of “‘ the Church 
had exclusive possession of the precincts 
of Parliament.” And when do you sup- 
pose were these eleven years ?—In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth ?—In the reign of 
Queen Anne ?—In the reign of that Con- 
sul Plancus King George III., of whom 
we have heard so much? Not so; butin 
the reign of Charles II., at that happy 
period when England was the minion and 
hireling of France; when Ireland was 
treated as a conquest, and the Irish as 
savages ; and when a very energetic mem- 
ber of the very energetic family of Gra- 
hams was sabring Cameronians, and 
dragooning Scotland into Episcopacy. 
These were the anni mirabiles of the 
right hon, Gentleman; I am sure the 
right hon. Home Secretary will not wish 
for their recurrence. But the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr, Gladstone) on Friday 
last advanced his reasons in favour of this 
measure ; and I must say, if ever a good 
cause was defended by a bad apology, it 
was upon that occasion, because the right 
hon. Gentleman again came forward with 
the old principle of ‘a compact and a 
pledge.” A pledge! and what was Ca- 
tholic Emancipation? What was the 
abolition of ten bishoprics in Ireland ? 
What, the Charitable Bequests Act, the 
other day? What! you will not hear the 
trumpet-tongue of the Legislature, year 
after year, and session after session, pro- 
claiming toleration, but you pretend to be 
guided by the whisper of a Minister, and 
the hearsay of an engagement as old as the 
eighteenth century! But upon these refine- 
ments I would fain address the right hon. 
Gentleman in language made use of by a 
2E2 
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great trade Minister to a great theologian 
with a theory. Colbert said to Bossuet— 
when he was urging some of those argu- 
ments which eventually ended in the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantez—*‘ All this 
belongs to your conscience of the Sor- 
bonne ; there is another conscience within 
you—let that speak.” So now 1 would 
fain say to the right hon. Gentleman, 
“‘ All this belongs to your conscience of 
Oxford ; there is another conscience within 
you—iet that speak. It will tell the right 
hon. Gentleman to put things before him 
more broadly and to the purpose ; it will 
tell him that an ardent and a susceptible 
people, whose alliance with their priesi- 
hood was solemnized in a time of tribula- 
tion and misfortune, is not to be divorced 
from them in the first dawn of a happier 
era. Not open violence—not “ the vicious 
perfection” of the law—not arms bills, not 
coercion bills, not laws of mortmain by 
which you harrassed them, not cy-pres 
constructions by which you robbed them — 
none of these things have been able to ‘* put 
asunder” those whom persecution ‘ had 
joined together.” And, Sir, this more 
insidious design will also fail, which is 
lisping with all the insolent euphonism of 
an old proprietary, that you will disarm 


Maynooth 


the Irish priest by making him a gentle- 


man. A gentleman! that is, something 
more of an abbé and something less of a 
curé—something more of a chaplain, and 
something less of a priest—one who 
will look more to the patron, and care 
less for the poor; in a word, “a man of 
the world,” but not of the next world, 
This design will also fail; or, if it suc- 
ceed, I pity your short-sightedness. Ele- 
vate the Irish priest from the sphere in 
which he moves, and acts, and has his 
useful being, and you destroy his influence, 
It is because he is of the commons that 
he leads thecommons. I know that upon 
this matter I am at issue with nearly the 
whole of the House; but I know that a 
greater legislator (with all respect be it 
said) than any in this House—that that 
Napoleon, of whom it will be said that not 
the least of his many miracles was that he 
gave back Christianity to France—has 
recorded his opinion that a priesthood for 
the people should be of the people. Be- 
sides, Sir, I have myself seen the prelacy 
of Ireland. It was on the day of a great 
solemnity at Maynooth. Plain men they 
were, poor men; the same euphuism 
might brand them as vulgar men. There 
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was about them none of that splendour 
and array for which the Church of Rome 
is so rebuked; no pomp, no representa. 
tion. But I am wrong; there was repre. 
sentation ; but it was not the representa. 
tion of so many thousands a year, but of so 
many millions of souls. It is these men that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) 
makes his friends. They will remember that, 
notwithstanding a powerful opposition, he 
brought forward a measure of conciliation 
without restriction and without conditions; 
and in that hour of emergency and crisis, 
which those who look at nations and not 
at Cabinets know cannot be distant—in 
that hour of emergency and crisis, when 
your entente cordiale with France shall 
fail you (as it surely wilt fail you), you 
will have an entente cordiale with Ireland 
to supply its place. In that day, when 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) 
shall be called upon to rally round him the 
energies of this mighty Empire—for he 
alone, notwithstanding all this temporary 
clamour, represents its requiremenis—he 
will be able to adopt to the enemies of 
England, be they at Washington, or be 
they at Paris, the solemn and beautiful 
language of the noble Lord the Member 
for London,—‘* Our Queen reigns over a 
united people.” 

Mr. Redington could not, as one of the 
Representatives of Ireland, give a silent 
vote on the present question. Maynooth 
had not had a fair trial, and it was time 
that some justice was done to that insti- 
tution. It had been asked in the course 
of the debate why the Roman Catholies of 
Ireland did not come forward with the 
necessary funds, and themselves endow 
the College of Maynooth, where their 
clergy were educated and trained? He 
would tell those who asked this question, 
that England had banished the priests 
from their native shores, avd compelled 
them to seek refuge abroad; she had also 
prohibited the Roman Catholic worship 
in Ireland, and had enforced heavy penal- 
ties against those who professed that faith. 
Mr. Pitt came and established the Col- 
lege of Maynooth; and let him ask was it 
to be expected, that with an endowment 
of 9,000/. a-year bestowed by the State 
upon that establishment—was it to be 
expected that the people of Ireland would 
impose upon themselves the burden of 
defraying that expense, and of educating 
the community, in addition to the volun- 
tary payments which they made to their 
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riesthood ? Besides, he might remind 

the House that there were large Roman 

Catholic seminaries at Tuam and Wexford, 

and in other places in Ireland, for the 

purposes of education, the cost of main- 

taining which was borne by the Roman 

Catholics, without any assistance being 

given to them by the State. It had been | 
objected in the course of the debate, that 

it was impossible to grant an endowment | 
to the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, | 
because there was already an Establish- | 
ment there supported by the State, and 
consequently it was inconsistent to endow 
another. He did not think this argument | 
would hold good with respect to Scotland, | 
where the State recognised and supported 
a Church at variance with the religion | 
recognised by law in England; and he. 
must say, that the objection appeared to 
him to afford a sound reason for refusing 
all endowments whatsoever. The argu- | 
ment as to a State religion was denied to | 
Ireland, for there the religion of the people | 
was different from that recognised by the | 


State. He could not see why the prin- | 
| 


ciple should be applied in one part of the | 
kingdom, and be rejected in another. For | 
hisows part, he thought there was less 


danger in paying no religion than in pay- | 


ing only one. What was the case in the 

Continental States? In Prussia, France, 

and Belgium, all religious professions were 

placed upon the same footing of equality. | 
But in Ireland Protestantism was at- 
tempted to be forced upon the pcople, | 
without success, for the vast majority | 
retained the faith which had first struck | 
root in the minds of the community. The | 
endowments of the Church were all of | 
them of Roman Catholic origin; and the | 
people not having departed from their | 
original religion, were compelled to resort | 
to the voluntary principle 10 support their | 
priesthood. Was the House prepared 

to adopt that principle? Was the) 
House prepared to say that the tithes | 
levied in that country—which according | 
to all the rules of equity were Roman | 
Catholic endowments—was the House, | 
he repeated, prepared to give up the tithes | 
and the Church property in Ireland, and | 
toapply it to national purposes ?—for if so, 

then they would have the voluntary prin- | 
ciple in action to-morrow. He would 

how turn his attention to the Bill before , 
the House. He thought that the state 

of the College of Maynooth was a disgrace | 
to any institution bearing the name of | 
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college; and he believed that the right 
hon. Baronet opposite had taken a straight- 
forward and honest view of the subject. 
By his proposition he had dealt fairly and 
generously with the College. The right 
hon. Baronet opposite, when he introduced 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, confessed 
that he bowed to a moral necessity which 
he could not control; and he (Mr. Red- 
ington) must now be allowed to say that 
he saw in the present proposition the 
triumph of those principles which had been 
ever consistently supported by the noble 
Lord the Member for London and his 
party. He could not forget old friends 
for those who offered new favours. He 
would offer the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site this advice—to persevere in the prin- 
ciples he had now entered on. Let him, 
in legislating for Ireland, bear this fact 
in mind, that out of its population of 
8,000,000, there were 7,000,000 of Ro- 
man Catholics, and then his legislation, 
whether it regarded Church or State in 
that country, would, ultimately, be suc- 
cessful. 
Debate again adjourned. 
House adjourned at a quarter ast 

twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 17, 1845. 


| Mnutes.] Sat first.—The Lord Maryborough, after the 


Death of his Father. 

Public, — 1* 
Duties Repeal. 

2*- Sheriffs (Wales). 

3* and passed :—Mutiny; Marine Mutiny ; Glass Duties ; 
Customs (Export Duties). 

Private-—1l*. Birmingham and Staffordshire Gas Light 
Company; Manchester Stipendiary Magistrate ; Forth and 
Clyde Navgation; Amicable Society Assurance. 

2*- Kingston-upon-Hull Docks; Ellesmere, Birmingham, 
and Liverpool Canals Union. 

Reported. — Birkenhead Company's Docks; Birkenhead 
Commissioners Dock ; Thames Navigation Debt. 

5*- and passed :—Sparrow’s Herne Road. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Clergy and others of Llan- 
gorwen, and several other places, against the Union of 
St. Asaph and Bangor.—By Earl of Powis, from Tang- 
mere, and numerous other places, against the Union of 
St. Asaph and Bangor, but in favour of the Appoint- 
ment of a Bishop of Manchester.—By the Bishops of 
London, Worcester, Chester, and St. David's, Earls 
Huntingdon, Eglintoun, Falmouth, Eldon, Malmesbury, 
and Powis, Lords Feversham, Kinnaird, and Redesdale, 
and by the Marquess of Breadalbane (45), and Viseount 
Combermere, from Vicar and others of Holne, and a great 
number of places, against Increase of Grant to Maynooth. 
—By the Earl of Ripon, from Legislative Council of New 
South Wales, praying the Privilege of Importing Wheat 
and Flour into the United Kingdom at a nominal duty. 
—By Bishop of London, from Cannock, and several 
other places, for the Suppression of Intemperance, 
especially on the Sabbath; and from Becclesin, and 5 
other places, for the better Regulation of Beer Houses.— 


Sugar (Excise Duties); Auction 
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From Easton Mandit, and several other places, for the 
better Observance of the Sabbath,—From Maghemfelt, 
for Encouragement of Schools in connexion with Church 
Education Society (Ireland).—By Earl of Eldon, from 
Landowners and others of Wareham, for Protection to 
Agriculture.—By Lord Monteagle, from Tradesmen and 
others of Manchester, for Repeal of Insolvent Debtors 
Act Amendment Act.—By Bishop of St. David’s from 
Convil-in-Elvit, and several other places in Wales, 
for the Establishment of Local Courts. —By Lord 
Wharncliffe, from Presbytery of Dunkeld, for Improving 
the Condition of Schoolmasters (Scotland). 


Railways. 


Rattways.] Lord Brougham said, that 
he had been intrusted with a petition 
to which he must beg the attention of the 
House. It was the petition of five indivi- 
duals who were the creditors of certain 
turnpike trusts in England, and the prayer 
was, that Parliament would make some 
provision for the protection of their inter- 
ests, as in consequence of the introduction 
of railways, the securities on which they 
had embarked their money were daily be- 
coming depreciated in value. No less 
than 8,000,000/. were embarked in the 
different turnpike trusts in this country, 
500,000. in Wales, and about the same 
in Scotland, making altogether an aggre- 
gate of not less than 9,000,0001. sterling ; 
and the misery which had been occasioned 
by the depreciation of this property was 
alarmingly great. In one instance which 
he would mention, in the course of one 
year, the receipts from the trusts had 
fallen from 1,800/. to 800/. He had 
before him the two Railway Clauses Con- 
solidation Bills, the Bill for England, and 
the Bill for Scotland. In the Scotch Bill 
there was a clause giving compensation to 
the owners of this description of property, 
but there was no clause of the kind in the 
English Bill. He envied the Scotch the suc- 
cess which they had obtained inthis respect; 
but he trusted this same measure of justice 
would be extended to England. There 
was another case relating to the oppression 
of landowners by railway companies, 
which he would mention to the House. 
He would only mention this one case: in 
fact, he received so many cases of this 
description, that he was obliged to make 
a selection from them. Two ladies, and a 
gentleman who had married the third sis- 
ter, were the owners of an estate in Essex 
of 200 acres, which was a flourishing con- 
cern, A railway already run through it. 
Of that they did not complain, for it 
might perhaps be a benefit; but now 
came six other railways—the first railway 
had taken to itself six others more wicked 
than itself, and then these petitioners 
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were under the dread of having seven ot 
eight railways passing through their little 
estate—at the rate of two to each lady, 
and one over. These seven or eight rail. 
ways were to cut through this unhappy 
farm of 200 acres, and to cut it up into 
pieces about the size of the table at which 
he was standing. How was the farm to 
be managed? How could any farming 
operations be carried on? He did not 
make any charge against the Railway 
Board, for that Board, he believed, had 
reported against several of these railways; 
but the projectors said, “‘We do not care 
for the Board, we will beat the Board in 
the House of Commons, which will pass 
our Bills.” There might be some truth 
in this, for the House of Commons might 
be called the “ Railways” House as well 
as the “‘ Commons” House of Parliament. 
Under these circumstances, the petitioners 
came to the House asking for protection, 
Railways were encouraged on the ground 
of the public good ; and if they were all 
established voluntarily, and not oppres- 
sively and tyrannically, let them all suc. 
ceed. But that was not the case, No- 
thing could be more advantageous to the 
people than good farming, and above all, 
the support of agriculture ; the increase, 
and certainty, and abundance of food. 
He should always support his noble 
Friends in their reasonable demands— 
their reasonable demands. Much depend 
ed upon the construction put upon the 
word “reasonable.” He was encouraged 
to try an experiment himself, seeing how 
easily Railway Bills got through Parlia- 
ment. He would establish an Agricultural 
Joint-Stock Company, with all the cus- 
tomary machinery of proprietors, share- 
holders, directors, chairman, and deputy- 
chairman, surveyors, and a number of 
practical farmers as assessors. He would 
be very liberal of shares to their Lordships. 
In some parts of the country the farming 
was abominable ; nine-tenths of it were 
not properly cultivated for want of that 
capital and skill which a company could 
apply. His company, therefore, would 
be a public benefit, because it would 
improve agriculture and increase the stock 
of wheat out of which the people were to 
be fed, and thus give them cheap bread. 
What would signify the interests of a few 
landowners? Were they to be allowed 
to keep possession of land which they 
farmed badly—land which, properly 
speaking, was public property, and not 
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the property of the individual? Ought 
they not to be compelled to give up the 
land to a company which would apply 
more capital and industry to it, and pro- 
duce a great deal more food for the 
sustentation of the people? He was 
certain he should have all the friends of 
humanity on his side as well as all the 
agriculturists, certainly all those whom 
he should put in his schedules, for he 
would have schedules with the names of 
the parties, and the description of the 
Jand, whether arable, pasture, or meadow. 
He should call upon some of his noble 
Friends to part with their lands for 
the good of the people. If they did 
not part with it voluntarily, he would say, 
as was said in the case of Lady Georgiana 
Fane, which he mentioned the other night, 
“it will be all the worse for you, for 1 shall 
treat those the worst who venture to 
oppose me.” And if you talk about com- 
pensation, he would say, “ you must take 
what I choose to give you after I have got 
my Act of Parliament passed.” This may 
be very oppressive to some hundred 
individuals—to some few individuals—but 
what is that in comparison with the 
interests of the public at large ?—and 
the benefit which would accrue from the 
employment of capital, and the application 
of an improved system of agriculture, and 
of better drainage to the cultivation of 
the soil? More wheat will be produced, and 
what signifies the driving a man away from 
his family mansion? The railroad is the 
point, and these things are every day done 
byrailway companies, But to speak serious- 
ly, he must express his deep regret that this 
matter had not been taken up many years 
ago. The Government should have laid 
down the great lines that they meant to 
have—one to the north, one to the south, 
one to the north-east, and so on. These 
private companies might be afterwards 
permitted to bring in bills in conformity 
with the great lines laid down by the 
Government. In concluding, he should 
say that the statement of these petitioners 
who affirmed that they were able to prove 
their case before their Lordships’ House, 
ought to be taken into consideration. 
There was another subject which he wished 
tomention. If aman went intoa Court 
of Law and proved his case, he obtained 
costs against the wrong doer, and he 
(Lord Brougham) thought that the same 
Principle ought to prevail with regard to 
tailways. And he should, therefore, beg 
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tolay an Order on the Table of the House 
which would compel railway companies 
to pay costs to the parties aggrieved, who 
came before the Committees of Parliament 
to establish their rights. This wasa third 
additional Standing Order, and he should 
now lay it on the Table of the House for 
future consideration. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, that 
he entirely concurred in the observations 
which had been made by his noble and 
learned Friend. It was now impossible 
to remedy the evil with regard to English 
railways, but, with respect to Ireland, they 
had a carte blanche. The Government, 
if they chose, might point out what lines 
would be most advantageous for the coun- 
try, and they might thus prevent that 
system of gambiing which had been so 
injurious not only to individuals, but to 
the public. He hoped also, that the 
Government would not compel parties in 
that country, who proposed a railway 
which was likely to pay to a certain dis- 
tance, to carry it on to a terminus where 
it was sure not to pay. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that 
though he was as anxious as his noble 
and learned Friend to put an end to this 
gambling mania of which he had made so 
much complaint, yet he trusted that he 
would not, as he proposed, throw an ob- 
struction in the way of forming railways. 
He had several years ago suggested that 
Government should follow the course then 
recommended ; but the reason why this 
was not done was the fault of Parliament 
itself, as it did not contemplate the vast 
speculations which were now under their 
eyes, and which so deeply affected the 
property and means of communication 
throughout the country. He repeated, 
that at an early period he had expressed an 
opinion that Government should indicate 
the several lines; but for various reasons 
this course was not taken, and the rail- 
ways were allowed to go on to an im- 
mense extent without control. With re- 
spect to what had fallen from his noble 
Friend who spoke last, he could hardly 
think that the state of Ireland was the 
same as England on this subject, for be- 
fore one railway was formed in Ireland 
he had moved an address for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission, composed of the 
most able and eminent men, to investi- 
gate the subject, so as to point out which 
lines were the best. These gentlemen 
had made their report, and although it 
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did not receive the sanction of Govern- 
ment, still it had been so generally ac- 
cepted by both Houses of Parliament and 
the public, that all the railways in Ireland 
had been adjusted in reference to the 
principles laid down in the Report. As 
for the Standing Order suggested by his 
noble and learned Friend, that all costs 
of proceedings before a Committee on a 
railway should be paid by the company, it 
would be nothing more nor less than a 
bounty on litigation. He also thought 
that, as in France, the framers of a rail- 
road should only have a temporary and 
not a perpetual tenure of it. He thought 
that it would have been only fair that at 
the end of a certain period the railroads 
should become public property. This was 
the casein most of the Continental nations, 
and no difficulty was found in raising 
capital for their formation. He would not 
mention any particular period, but some 
of the lines in France were held for 
ninety or seventy years, while one was 
held only for forty-five years. It was now 
too late to do so with existing lines, but 
they should make regulations with respect 
to future lines. 

Lord Brougham said, that he only pro- 
posed the payment of costs should rest on 
the discretion of the Committee. 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


Parisu oF Upper Cuezsra.] The 
Earl of Cadogan then rose to bring for- 
ward the Motion of which he had given 
notice respecting the new church erected 
in the parish of Chelsea. The noble Eari 
was understood to say that he had never 
attempted to address their Lordships under 
circumstances of more painful embarrass- 
ment. The difficulties which he felt were 
of no common character; in the first 
place, because he deeply felt his own in- 
adequacy to address their Lordships on 
any subject; and, in the next place, be- 
cause the question he had to bring before 
them was of a nature so complicated as 
to require greater powers of reasoning 
than he possessed to bring it fully and 
fairly before their Lordships’ view. He 
regretted also that he should be obliged 
to appear in opposition to a right rev. 
Prelate, whose powers of mind and whose 
general character stood so deservedly high 
in the House. He had hoped that the 
right rev. Prelate would have entertained 
this Motion favourably ; but he could not 
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help mentioning to the House the obser. 
vation with which he was met by that right 
rev. Prelate, when he mentioned to him, 
as he was in duty bound to do, lis inten. 
tion to bring this subject before their 
Lordships. The observation of the right 
rev. Prelate was, that this was a Govern. 
ment question. 

The Bishop of London : That is quitea 
mistake. Such an _ observation never 
crossed my mind. 

The Earl of Cadogan begged the right 
rev. Prelate’s pardon. His right rey, 
Friend might not remember the words, 
but assuredly his words were, when he 
(Lord Cadogan) intimated his intention to 
bring forward this question, ‘ You know 
this is a Government question.” 

The Bishop of London again repeated 
that he had not used those words, What 
he did say was, when the Government 
chose to bring forward this subject he 
would meet it. 

The Earl of Cadogan was very sorry if 
he had misunderstood the right tev. 
Prelate. The question which he was 
about to bring under their Lordships’ no- 
tice was one which had been reported in 
other places out of the House to be a 
question of no importance —that it was a 
question affecting only a private indi« 
vidual, and not of interest to the public in 
any way whatever. But, in his opinion, 
the question which he was about to sub- 
mit did involve a very considerable public 
principle—it involved no less a principle 
than the administration of a public fund 
by a public Board. It also involved a 
question of what he conceived to be an 
encroachment on the rights of one party 
by concession on the part of another; and, 
from the peculiar situation in which he 
was placed, he now felt it to be his duty 
to stand forward to protect their rights. 
The grounds on which his complaint was 
founded were, that the Commissioners for 
building new churches did, under the 
Acts 58 and 59 Geo, III., and 3 and 4 
Vict. with consent of the Bishop of the 
diocese, assign over to the rector of the 
parish of Chelsea the surplus of the pew 
rents of a new church built there, which 
ought, in his opinion, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, to have gone to build a house for 
the rector. [Having read in full the clauses 
in the Acts to which he had alluded, the 
noble Earl proceeded]:—When he had 
formerly brought forward this matter the 
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right rev. Prelate made a statement which 
he supposed contained the whole of his 
ease; and though he did not feel him- 
self entitled to reply to that at the 
time, yet he would now take the oppor- 
tunity of making a few remarks on it. 
The right rev. Prelate stated to the House 
that this was simply a question of ac- 
counting for the surplus pew rents. That 
if the Commissioners under the Act of 
Parliament 58 and 59 Geo. III., which 
provided that all the surplus pew rents 
should be appropriated to the build- 
ing of rectory houses, when they found, 
as the Commissioners did, that that sur- 
plus was not sufficient, then they had come 
to Parliament for fresh powers; and ac- 
cordingly, the Act of Victoria authorized 
them to give the whole of the surplus pew 
rents to the rector of the parish for his 
own use and benefit. The right rev. Pre- 
late also stated that it was this which had 
excited his (Lord Cadogan’s) displeasure. 
Displeasure was not the word; but he 
would show the right rev. Prelate the 
grounds on which he objected to it. With 
regard to the assertion that the funds 
were not sufficient for building a rectory 
house, he found that the surplus pew rents 
amounted to 135d.a year. Now he thought 
the best course to take in ascertaining whe- 
ther that sum would be sufficient for the 
purpose, was to have the present residence 
of the rector valued; and he found that it 
was worth from 1,400/. to 1,5007. But 
there was a site fora rectory which he 
could point out, much more convenient in 
every way, and much nearer the church, 
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the cost of erecting a rectory on which 
would be at the outside 1,100J. or 1,2002, 
Now he had made a calculation on the 

subject, and he found that instead of re- 

quiring twenty years before the sum would ; 
accumulate sufficiently to build the rectory, ! 
which it must be admitted was a hopeless ; 
case, it would not be seven years before ; 
they would be ready to build. He ap- | 
pealed to their Lordships whether or not ! 
that would be the case ; and even if there 
were a deficiency, the Commissioners 
might have come forward in aid in this 
case, as he knew they had done on former 
occasions. [The Bishop of London : Not 
many one case.] Not, perhaps, in build- 
Ing houses, because he did not believe 
that any had been built, but in building 
churches, With regard to this parish, he 
Would ask the right rev. Prelate to bear 
testimony whether the parishioners had not 
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always shown readiness to come forward 
in support of any object for the spiritual 
benefit of the parish. Here the fees had 
been so assigned to the rector, who had 
been for seven years in the parish, a sub- 
scription had been entered into for build- 
ing a rectory, which amounted to between 
3907. and 4007. Now what was the rea- 
son assigned for this conduct? Was the 
population of the parish increased? Be- 
cause by the Act of George III., the sti- 
pend was to be apportioned according 
to the numbers and the population of the 
parish. But he did not see that this rea- 
son could be assigned, because, in point 
of fact, the population attached to the 
mother church had decreased in conse- 
quence of the two new churches having 
been built in the parish, which considerably 
diminished the duties of the clergyman, 
Now, he would ask if it was consistent 
that they should increase this rev. gentle- 
man’s salary while the population of the 
parish was decreasing? He thought it 
was a great hardship, and he also believed 
that it was illegal, as it was in direct con- 
travention of the Act 58th of George III., 
with which the Acts of 3rd and 4th Victoria 
were in perfect harmony; and the rector 
was well able to afford its loss; he 
was a person otherwise of good income, 
and for five years after he had been in- 
ducted to the parish he never received it, 
and never complained of wanting it; but 
so soon as the Act of Victoria was believ- 
ed to give the Commissioners the power, 
he went before them and said, could 
they allow this irregularity to go on any 
longer? There was one other point con- 
nected with this question which he wished 
merely to state to the right rev. Prelate. 
He had already alluded to what passed 
between him and the right rev. Prelate; 
and he had also strong reasons for think- 
ing that a correspondence must have 
passed between the right rev. Prelate 
and the rector; and he wished to know 
whether there would be any objection to 
laying the correspondence upon their 
Lordships’ Table? He had now pretty 
nearly stated all he had to say on the 
present subject; and he felt grateful to their 
Lordships for the attention they had given 
him while he had so inadequately brought 
the case before them ; but he had done 
the best he could. He might state further, 
that when he had an interview with the 
rev. gentleman on this subject, he thought 
that the rev. gentleman might have treat- 
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ed him with more courtesy. He was told 
by the rev. gentleman that this fund was 
his own private income; he would not 
even allow the sum to be called public. 
He asked, why would you take 135/. from 
me to build a rector’s house for my suc- 
cessor? He had then appealed to the 
right rev. Prelate; and though he had 
certainly been treated with every courtesy, 
yet he had been unable to obtain satisfac- 
tion. Under these circumstances, he had 
no alternative but to bring the case before 
their Lordships; and he begged now to 
move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the assignment 
of surplus pew rents by the Commission- 
ers, and whether or not it was expedient 
that those funds should be invested in the 
hands of trustees for the purpose of build- 
Ing a feciiy uouse, pursuant to Act 59 
George III. 

The Bishop of London said, he would 
not occupy much of their Lordships’ time 
with this subject, for if he were fully to 
enter into the subject it would occupy 
much time. Before he proceeded, how- 
ever, he wished to answer the question 


which the noble Earl had put to him, | 
7301, did certainly, to some degree, affect 


whether or not there had been any private 
correspondence between the rector of 
Chelsea and himself, and whether he 


would have any objection to produce it. | 
Now, that was a question which he was, 
certainly not bound to answer; but he had | 
no hesitation in answering it, for the sake | 
of removing any misapprehension that | 
might exist in the noble Earl’s mind. He | 


had no objection to produce any corres- 


pondence that might have passed between | 
the Commissioners and Mr. Burgess; but | 
letters might have passed between Mr. | 


intend to trouble them on matters relatin 
to his private concerns; but really, if the 
noble Earl had acted in the spirit of that 
declaration, he (Lord Cadogan) would 
not have introduced the subject at all; 
for the matter concerned the noble Earl’s 
private interests far more than the welfare 
of the public or the Church. He (the 
Bishop of London) did not think the 
Commissioners had acted illegally, If 
they had done so, there lay an appeal to 
the Court presided over by the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack. But the 
truth was, that they had not; and whe- 
ther they had acted indiscreetly or not, 
was quite another question, that affected, 
not the public at large, but merely the 
private interests of the noble Earl. The 
whole question was, whether the incum. 
bent of a living in the noble Earl’s gift 


| was to have 600/. a year without a house; 


whether out of that income the incumbent 
should be obliged to find a house, or whe. 
ther he should have 7001. or 730/. yearly, 
the surplus above 600/. being allowed 
him to provide himself with a residence, 
Now, the alternative between the clergy. 
man getting only 6001. and his getting 


the noble Earl’s prospective interests; 
for if the surplus above 600/., instead of 
being given to the present incumbent, 
were laid by for the purpose of accumu. 
lating into a fund for the building or pur- 
chase of a residence, this would no doubt 
improve the value of the advowson. The 
choice between the two curacies was left 
by law to the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners and the Bishop. They exercised 
their discretion accordingly ; and it would 
hardly be denied that they were likely to 


Burgess and himself which were of a| be better judges, generally speaking, of 
strictly private nature, and which cou! | the true interests of the Church than a 


not be produced. Of course he could 
not state all that might have passed 
between a clergyman and his bishop 
during the last seven years. The noble 
Earl was incorrect in saying that he 
had no alternative but to take the course 
he had adopted. The Commissioners 
had acted under the express authority 
of the Act of Parliament; and there 
was, therefore, the alternative of submit- 
ting to the necessities of the case, and 
taking no further notice of the matter, 
which, in his (the Bishop of London’s) 
opinion, would have been decidedly the 
most prudent course. The noble Earl 


had; told their Lordships that he did not 





lay patron, whose interference for objects 
of private interest might often be pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience and mis- 
chief. As the case stood in the parish of 
Chelsea, Mr. Burgess, with the surplus 
above the 600/. a year, hired a house at 
a rental of 140/.; and he (the Bishop of 
London) would maintain, without fear of 
contradiction, that the house in question 
was by no means too ample or convenient 
for a gentleman of Mr. Burgess’s position 
and character, and for the incumbent of 
such a parish. It would be fifteen oF 
twenty years before the 1301. surplus from 
pew rents, &c., would accumulate into 4 
fund large enough to erect a house of such 
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aclass; and the Commissioners thought, 
yoder all the circumstances, that it was 
much better to give the clergyman the 
resent means of having a house, than to 
let the fund accumulate for the contingent 
benefit of a successor, who might, pos- 
sibly, be as worthy as the gentleman who 
was now the incumbent of the parish. 
The arrangement they had adopted gave 
some part of the benefit of his zeal, talent, 
and exertion, to the clergyman who, by 
these qualities, had raised the income’ from 
pew rents ; whereas if the fund had been 
allowed to accumulate, the benefit would 
be given to, perhaps, a less worthy succes- 
sor, or to a patron who may have an in- 
tention of hereafter selling the speculation 
to greater advantage. 

The Earl of Cadogan rose to appeal to 
the House whether the right rev. Prelate’s 
insinuations were fair or justifiable. But 
the noble Earl was interrupted by cries of 
“Order,” and resumed his seat. 

The Bishop of London proceeded to 
say, that he meant no allusion to the 
noble Earl’s individual intentions; and 
had only wished to show in general what 
might happen under such circumstances 
as those he had described, and to show 
how unfair it would be to deprive the pre- 
sent incumbent of the benefit of a surplus 
produced by his own exertions, for the 
sake of some future incumbent who 
might not possess the same claims to 
respect. The Legislature had granted to 
the Church Building Commissioners and 
the Bishop the power of appropriating the 
surplus ; they had exercised that power, 
and, as he was fully satisfied, had exer- 
cised it discreetly. It was true that a 
contrary arrangement would be more 
beneficial to the private interests of the 
noble Earl; and if not the noble Earl, at 
least other patrons might, if they had the 
power of resisting the Commissioners, 
object, for the sake of increasing the 
future value of the advowson, to the steps 
now likely to confer spiritual advantage 
ona parish. The noble Earl was really 
somewhat ungrateful to the Commis- 
sioners. Greater church accommodation 
having been very much needed in Chel- 
sea, the Church Building Commissioners 
offered the parish to build a church, or 
take measures for erecting asecond parish, 
ifa site for the church were offered. The 
site was purchased with money raised by 
subscription, to which the noble Earl con- 
tributed 1007, The Commissioners created 
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a living, with an income of 7001.; and 
now, after the Commissioners had placed 
the whole advowson in the hands of the 
noble Earl, instead of merely reserving 
his 100/., he (Lord Cadogan) complained 
of being hardly dealt with. Their Lord- 
ships would recollect that there were 
many peculiar circumstances in this case, 
arising from difficulties connected with 
the imposition of a church rate. The 
inhabitants of the old parish having re- 
fused to impose a rate for the maintenance 
of the new church, the churchwardens 
wished to apply the pew rents to the 
purpose of repairs, to the necessary ex- 
pense of celebrating divine service, &c. 
The Commissioners, on being applied to, 
stated that, having consulted with their 
law advisers, they found they could not 
sanction such an arrangement, except in 
certain specified cases. The next best 
thing, then, was to give the money to the 
clergyman, to enable him to defray as much 
as he could of these expenses. Mr. Bur- 
gess had thus contributed much towards 
the maintenance of divine service, the ex- 
pense of which ought to be defrayed by the 
parishioners; and this showed that the rev. 
gentleman in question was not actuated by 
the motives of personal interest that were 
ascribed to him by the noble Earl. The 
right rev. Prelate then proceeded to give 
the strongest eulogistic testimony of the 
piety, the zeal, the learning, and great ac- 
tivity of the rev. Mr. Burgess. That rev. 
Gentleman was held universally in the 
highest respect which his conduct and 
qualities deserved, and he (the Bishop of 
London) could, if he wished, read to their 
Lordships a series of Resolutions passed 
by the parishioners assembled in vestry, 
expressing entire confidence in Mr. Bur. 
gess, and regretting that anything should 
have occurred to diminish the confidence 
entertained for him by the noble Earl at 
the time when he (Lord Cadogan) pre- 
sented him to the living. A letter had 
been sent to the noble Earl, acquainting 
him with the purport of these Resolutions. 
He (the right rev, Prelate) would reiterate 
his own testimony to Mr. Burgess’s high 
character and merits. He had always 
found that gentleman a zealous and use- 
ful auxiliary ; and in attacking one whose 
character was so fenced and guarded by 
the established opinion of those who had 
the best opportunity of forming a judg- 
ment upon it, the noble Earl had mani- 
fested but little of that virtue which was 
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considered to be the better part of valour. 
He (the Bishop of London) hoped he had 
now said enough not only to vindicate the 
character of Mr. Burgess (which really 
needed no vindication), but the conduct of 
himself and the Commissioners, who had 
only exercised their discretion in direct 
conformity with the law. He, therefore, 
entertained the strongest hope that their 
Lordships would unanimously reject the 
Motion. 

The Earl of Cadogan rose to reply, la- 
bouring evidently under very excited feel- 
ings. He said that he could hardly trust 
his own feelings with an answer after the 
manner in which the right rev. Prelate had 
thought proper to address the House. 
The right rev. Prelate had begun his speech 
with what he must call the most un- 
founded and unwarranted aspersion against 
his character that it was in the power. of 
any man to utter against another. The 
right rev. Prelate had stated that his prin- 
cipal motives in bringing the question be- 
fore the House were self-interested ones— 
motives which he thoroughly despised — 
and their Lordships might depend that the 
man who suggested such a motive was the 
person who would be the first to practise 
it, He again would appeal to their Lord- 


ships whether the right rev. Prelate had 
acted fairly or justly in putting the ques- 
tion on the footing that he had brought 
forward this subject, because the arrange- 
ment now existing injured the prospective 


value of the advowson held by him. The 
right rev. Prelate had not even stated with 
perfect accuracy the circumstances under 
which the church had been built; for 
when he advanced the i00/., the proposal 
was only for a chapel of ease. As to the 
letter written to him by the vestry, it was 
so worded as to be a direct insult, and he 
had treated it as it deserved. It was, in 
short, a very impertinent letter, adopted at 
a meeting of seventeen or eighteen persons, 
with the rector at their head. For his own 
part, he wouid rather not trouble their 
Lordships with any more observations on 
this unpleasant subject. 

Question put, and resolved in the nega- 
tive. 


AGRICULTURAL JMPROVEMENTS — 
Entain.] The Duke of Richmond rose, 
pursuant to notice, to move the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire into 
the expediency of a legislative euactment 
being introduced, to enable the possessors 
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of entailed estates to charge such estate, 
with a sum, to be limited, for the Purpose 
of draining and otherwise permanently 
improving the same. The noble Duke 
said, he had brought forward the Motion 
in accordance with his often expressed 
conviction, that they were bound to doall 
in their power to encourage agricultural 
improvement. By the formation of go. 
cieties and the exertions of the wealthier 
classes of the tenants, much had been 
lately done ; and his object was to carry 
out as far as possible the advantage to be 
derived from thorough draining. He was 
not asking for the establishment of any 
new principle, for the Montgomery Act 
allowed the holders of entailed estates in 
Scotland to expend money on the perma- 
nent improvement of the land, and charge 
on the estate three-fourths of the money s0 
expended. In 1840, Mr. Pusey’s Act gave 
facility for the expenditure of money in 
draining on English entailed estates; but 
that Act had, unfortunately, not been 
found as efficient as it bad been hoped it 
would prove. [ts partial failure had in 
great measure arisen from the facts, that 
persons, before raising money for improve. 
ments under it, must carry their applica. 
tion to the Court of Chancery; and the 
landlords of England so dreaded that 
Court and its Masters, that nothing could 
induce them to go before it. If the Select 
Committee were now granted, he believed 
that in Committee much advice and sug- 
gestion could be given, that would have 
the effect of promoting better cultivation, 
and encouraging the expenditure of large 
sums of money on the soil, instead of 
capital being wasted on railway disputes 
and contentions, either at home or abroad. 
If they would induce parties to advance 
large sums on the security of entailed 
estates, to be Jaid out in permanent im- 
provement, much benefit would be con- 
ferred on the country at large. For in- 
stance, as matters now stood, if a man 
succeeded to an entailed estate, be could 
not afford to spend much of his income on 
improvements, for he had only a life in- 
terest ; he knew not how long the property 
would continue in his possession ; and out 
of his income he was naturally anxious to 
provide for his wife and children. The 
holder of an entailed estate had, therefore, 
not the same means of improving that he 
whose estate was unentailed had. Ona 
former occasion when a Bill of this kind 
was introduced, it had been stated that! 
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they passed it they would get rid of en. 
taied estates; but he (the Duke of Rich. 
mond) thought the contrary would be the 
effect of this Bill. He believed that by 
taking proper precautions against fraud, 
and giving the power asked for to the 
holders of entailed estates, they would be 


taking one great step to strengthen and | 


maintain entail, by removing one of the 
inconveniences alleged against it. One 
great advantage of giving encouragement 
in the way he proposed, to the investment 
of money in improving entailed estates, 
without making it necessary to go before 
Chancery, would be that of providing 
employment for that large and meritorious 
class, the agricultural labourers, many of 
whom were now in the distressing situation 
of seeking for work without being able to 
get it. His proposal tended to carry out 
the healthy and rightful principle that 
every honest and meritorious labourer 
should be always able to have a good day’s 
pay for a good day’s labour. The Report 
of the Commission of which his noble 
Friend (Lord Devon) was at the head, re- 
lative to the agrarian condition of Ireland, 
contained, he belicved, a recommendation 
that facilities of the kind he asked for 
should be given to the holders of entailed 
estates in Ireland; and he did hope that 
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required, that it could not be expected 
from a mere life-tenant of an entailed 
estate. The class of improvements to 
which the noble Duke’s Select Committee 
referred were altogether of a permanent 
character, and therefore they ought to be 
charged on the estate itself, and not to be 
defrayed, save in a fair proportion, by the 
| life-tenant who made them. He had no 
doubt right would be done in the matter; 
and as the projected alterations had in 
; view by the noble Duke would be highly 
| beneficial to land in general, he willingly 
assented to the appointment of the Select 
Committee, and hoped that a Bill would 
ultimately be brought in on the subject. 
Lord Ashburton said, that when the 
Bill to which the noble Duke had referred 
| was in progress through Parliament, he 
| had expressed his apprehensions that the 
| effect of the restrictions, compelling the 
landowners to have recourse to the Court 
of Chancery before they could commence 
a drain, would be to throw insuperable 
obstacles in the way of this class of im- 
provement; whilst, on the other hand, he 
| had been of opinion that without some 
| such check as that, estates would be loaded 
| by their life-tenants with heavy charges 
for improvements, the money for which 
might possibly be applied for other pur- 








England would not be excluded from par- | poses than effecting such improvements. 
ticipation in these advantages. The noble | On the whole, however, if proper precau- 
Dake, after again dwelling on the import- | tions were taken to insure the application 
ance of removing the delay and expense. of the money charged for permanent im- 
involved in the necessity of going before | provements, and likewise if care were 
Chancery for power to raise money, con- | taken not to jeopardize the rights of pro- 
cluded by submitting the terms of his! perty, he saw no objection to the measure 
Motion. ~ | which was likely to result from the noble 
The Duke of Cleveland seconded the | Duke’s proposition to appoint a Select 
Motion, He thought the noble Duke had | Committee. He, however, must warn him 
chosen the best course in moving for a to provide proper securities against charg- 
Select Committee, instead of proceeding by | ing estates permanently with the expenses 
Billin the first instance. He had no doubt | of a thorough system of drainage on the 
that when the inquiiy was entered into,’ land; and the best way of effecting this 
the measure would be found to be of the would be to provide a clause by which a 
greatest practical utility. They were all power, similar to that conferred by the 
aware of the low ebb to which agriculture Gilbert’s Act for constructing glebe- 
had sunk at this time, and such a measure | houses, would be given to life-tenants, to 
would tend to relieve occupiers and la- | carry the sums expended in improvements 
bourers from their present distress. The over a given number of years, the charge 
only way permanently to better the con- becoming extinct by liquidation at the end 
dition of the agricultural labourers was to | of that period. 
improve the land, and one method of! Lord Beaumont said, that the last ob- 
doing that was by drainage. But to be of servation of the noble Lord induced him 
any value the drainage must be effectually to say a few words on the present subject. 
performed, and this was a most expensive ; Their Lordships, perhaps, were aware that 
operation when properly and thoroughly | there were in existence what were styled 
‘effected. Indeed, so great was the outlay | Land Draining Companies, the operations 
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of which were conducted upon scientific 
principles. These companies undertook the 
drainage of estates upon the principle of ad- 
vancing the sums necessary for the purpose, 
and of repaying themselves gradually out of 
the increased rental which the land thus 
improved brought in; and so successful had 
their operations been that the surplus had 
very soon wiped off the incumbrance thus 
imposed on the land. The Bill which was 
in prospect would thus éome in aid of the 
views of these companies, and enable them 
more effectually and generally to carry 
out the principle upon which they were 
founded, Persons having a life-interest 
in estates would thus be encouraged and 
enabled to treat with the draining com- 
panies, and at the same time avoid charg- 
ing the land with a permanent debt, whilst 
at the same time they would not be de- 
prived of the fair enjoyment of their pro- 
perty during their life-tenancy. As the 
matters to which he referred rather be- 
longed to the details of the Bili than to 
the question of the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, he should say no more at present 
than to express his cordial concurrence in 
the proposal of the noble Duke. 

On Question, agreed to; and Com- 
mittee appointed. 

Their Lordships adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 17, 1845. 


Minutes.) Brius. Public.—1°- Colonial Passengers. 

Reported.—Calico Print Works, 

Private.—1°- Lady’s Island and Tacumshin Embankment ; 
Epsom and Dorking Railway ; Eastern Union and Bury 


Saint Edmund's Railway (No. 2); London, Worcester, | 
and South Staffordshire Railway (Dudley and Sedgley | 


Branch). 

Reported. —Shelsley Road; Paisley Gas. 

5° and passed :—Forth and Clyde Navigation. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. F. Maule, from Free 
Church of Peebles, complaining of opposition to build- 
ing Free Churches (Scotland).—By Mr. Maule, Mr. Ellice, 
and Sir J. M‘Taggart, from several places, for better 
Observance of the Lord’s Day.— By several hon. Mem- 
bers, from an immense number of places (555 Petitions), 
against the Grant to Maynooth College.—By Captain 
A’Court, Mr. Adderley, and Mr. Hughes, from a great 


number of places, against the Union of St. Asaph and | 


Bangor.—By Mr. Stewart, from New Zealand, for In- 
quiry (New Zealand).—By Mr. Herbert, from New 
Sarum, for Relief from Agricultural Taxation —By Mr. 
Burroughes, and Sir W. Heathcote, from several places, 
for Repeal of the Duty on Malt.—By Mr. Vernon, from 
East Retford, for Alteration of Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons Bill.—By Sir J. Hanmer, from Hull, com- 
plaining of the Inadequate Remuneration of the Extra 
Tide Waiters.—By Viscount Howick, from several places, 
in favour of the Ten Hours System.—By Mr. S. Wortley, 
from several places, in favour of Field Gardens.—By Mr. 
Stewart, from Pollockshaw, against Infeftment and He- 
ritable Securities (Scotland) Bill—By Mr, Berkeley, Mr. 


Broadley, Sir P. Egerton, Mr. P. Egerton, Mr. En 

Sir W. Heathcote, Sir W. J. Jolliffe, Mr. Vernon, Mr, 
Whitmore, and Mr. S. Wortley, from a great Number of 
places, against Justices’ Clerks and Clerks of the Peace 
Bill—By Mr. T. Duncombe, from Northumberland, for 
Inquiry respecting the Cause of Accidents in Mines ang 
Collieries—By Mr. C. Bruce, from Clackmannan, for Al 
teration of Mines and Collieries Act.—By Viscount Adare, 
Mr. Adderley, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. M. Gore, Sir C, Bur. 
rell, Mr. Cardwell, Sir H. Halford, the Earl of March, 
and Mr. S. Wortley, from a great number of places, 
against Parochial Settlement Bill.— By several hon, Mem. 
bers, from a great number of places, for Diminishing the 
Number of Public Houses.—-By Mr. Buckley, and Mr 
Welby, from several places, for Regulating Railway 
Charges.—By Captain Dalrymple, and Mr, Fox Maule, 
from several places, for Ameliorating the Condition of 
Schoolmasters (Scotland). 


Maynootu CoLtiteGe—ApjJournep 
Desate (FirtH Nicut).] Mr, Cum 
ming Bruce had felt it to be his duty, 
when this measure was first introduced, 
in compliance with what he knew to be 
the feelings of his constituents, not less 
than from his own convictions, to record 





| his protest against it. Not having had 
| the fortune to catch the eye of the Chair 
till a late period in that debate, and till 
the House had arrived at those small 
| hours when it was accustomed—not unna. 
turally—to display what, on such a ques- 
tion, he would venture to call an ignorant 
impatience of discussion, with which four. 
teen years’ experience had taught him it 
was useless to contend—he had merely 
stated the conclusions to which he had 
come, without attempting to explain the 
grounds on which he had come to them. 
His conclusions were against the Bill, 
both on principle and on expediency. 
His right hon. Friend the late President 
of the Board of Trade—and why he should 
have compelled him to address him as the 
late President, he was utterly at a loss to 
imagine—was unable to find any principle 
on which to rest his opposition to this 
measure; and on that system—he would 
not call it principle—of compromise, which 
he had adopted as a necessity of nations— 
of man in his collective and social capacity 
—his right hon. Friend bad determined 
to give his support to the Government on 
grounds of expediency. For himself, he 
(Mr. C. Bruce) could never believe that 
true principle was opposed to sound exe 
pediency. As we might always find the 
principle of a Bill in its details, so, he 
believed, that you might always discover 
the expediency of every measure really 
involved in the correctness of its principle. 
But his right hon. Friend could find no 
principle on which to rest his opposition 
to this Bill in a thing so vague, 80 inde- 
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fnite as Protestantism. And yet, facts 
sufficiently determinate—things and cir- 
cumstances sufficiently palpable—seemed 
to him (Mr. C. Bruce) to rest on this 
rinciple of Protestanism. The title to 
the British Crown rested on it—our rights 
and liberties, in a great measure, rested 
on it—they had grown up under its shade. 
Under its protection our national great- 
ness and prosperity—our pre-eminence in 
learning and knowledge—in - arts and 
science—in manufactures and commerce 
—in all that rendered us the first nation 
in the world—had attained their present 
glorious proportions. Its roots were deep 
and living in the free and firm soil of 
English hearts—in the settled and abiding 
convictions of Scottish conscience and 
Scottish integrity. Like the oak of Eng- 
land, the storm of passing events—of 
domestic turbulence or foreign aggression 
—might rage among its thousand branches, 
and scatter its green leaves to the wind; 
but the storm passes, and it stands in the 
majesty of its strength, in the glory of iis 
beauty. Like the pine tree of his native 
glens, the torrent of the mountains may 
swell against it in its fury; but its roots 
ate entwined round, and anchored on the 
living rock, and the flood beats against it 
invain, Like the meteor flag of England, 
its banner had braved, for 300 years, the 
battle and the breeze—because the favour 
of God—the alone Ruler of the destinies 
of nations—was upon it; and because 
greater was He that was for it, than all— 
and that all at one time comprehended 
the world in arms—than all who were 
against it. And in this Protestantism his 
tight hon. Friend could find no principle, 
nothing save an abstraction. Alas! he 
feared that his right hon. Friend had 
sought it in some misty recess of the aca- 
demic groves of their common alma ma- 
ter; and in that atmosphere, darkened 
for the moment by the exhalations of an- 
tiquated tradition and exploded error, he 
wondered not that his right hon. Friend 
had sought it in vain. The accuracy of 
his vision had been damaged in the search. 
Time was—not a very remote time—when 
he took a juster and a truer view, as it 
seemed to him, of this grant to Maynooth. 
From his right hon. Friend, he might once 
have learnt—if he had not previously 
learned it from other and higher authority 
—that, “in its principle, it was wholly 
Vicious, and that it will be a thorn in the 

of these countries so long as it is con- 
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tinued.” Such was the teaching of his 
right hon. Friend. His reasoning con- 
vinced him—he retained his convictions; 
but his right hon. Friend had now disco- 
vered that the principle was ‘‘ wholly 
vicious,” only because we had not carried 
it into more extended and practical opera- 
tion, and that the thorn might be extracted 
if we would only drive it farther in—if we 
would only increase the grant, and follow 
it to its legitimate consequences, by a 
permanent endowment to the whole Ro- 
manist priesthood of Ireland. His right 
hon. Friend, he was glad to see, did not 
hold the Romanist doctrine of venial and 
mortal sin. In regard to theft, for ex- 
ample, that doctrine taught that a small 
theft was a venial sin, but a more ex- 
tended one was mortal—if you stole 
9,0001. it was venial, but if 30,000/., it 
would become mortal—that was the Ro. 
manist doctrine ; but his right hon. Friend 
reversed all this. 9,000/. with him was 
mortal sin; but make it 30,0001., and it 
became venial; or rather it lost its cha- 
racter of sin altogether, and actually be- 
came a virtue. Then his right hon. 
Friend told them that we had no right 
to plead against this grant its palpable 
failure in effecting the objects contem- 
plated by Mr. Pitt, till we had also tried 
what he declares to have been part and 
parcel of the plan of Mr. Pitt—the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic clergy 
universally. To use a homely phrase, his 
right hon. Friend had fallen back on the 
principle—not likely in this case to find 
favour with the people of England—of 
“in for a penny, in for a pound.” He 
had satisfied himself that in politics, as in 
some other sciences, two negatives made 
an affirmative ; and that, as a statesman, 
acting in the spirit of an enlightened wis- 
dom, he was bound not to make two bites 
of a cherry, but to take the whole at 
once, and return to office. He regretted 
that his right hon, Friend had ever thought 
it necessary to leave office. He regretted 
that the country, even for a short time, 
should have been deprived of the services 
which his ability and habits of business so 
well qualitied him to render. And he 
regretted his retirement still more for the 
consideration, that by thus calling especial 
notice to the change in his opinions and 
the change in his principles, he had raised 
up unnecessary difficulties in the way of 
his future services to the country; for 
these sudden and unlooked for changes ia 
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the opinions of those whose uprightness 
and integrity were above all question, 
were, above all things, calculated, if not 
to shake the confidence, yet to bewilder 
the public judgment of public men; and 
the House might depend upon it, that the 
mind of England—which had manifested 
itself with sufficient distinctness in that 
flood of petitions which had’ poured in, 
and was still pouring in upon the House 
—though it might find among the present 
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has showed itself to be the best, as th 
| last showed itself to be the most inefficient 
which this country has for many years 
i seen, he could not think that the nga. 
‘tion would be gainers if the right hon, 
| Gentleman’s longings were gratified. The 
other part of his speech was divided into 
three parts. In the first he had endea- 
‘ voured to prove, that those who had sup. 
|ported the annual grant to Maynooth 
could not fairly plead any principle on 


statesmen of the House no exponents of which to rest their opposition to the mea. 


its sentiments and convictions—and this 
had been used as an argument in this 
reformed Parliament for the measure— 
even if it were so barren of ability as 
not ere long to find them, is not so inert 
or inactive as to rest satisfied till they are 


' sure before us. He thought his right hon, 
Friend entirely failed in his endeavour; 
| but he was careless of following him in 

that part of his argument, for he had 
always opposed the grant in times past; 
, and if he opposed this measure be should 


found. As a strong and attached sup- | not be under the necessity of reconciling 
porter, from long habit and conviction, of | his past and present votes regarding it, 


the present Government, he must deeply 
regret any circumstance which, though 
it might not at present shake, might 
weaken the respect, and confidence, and 
attachment which hitherto they had so 
fully enjoyed; and his earnest hope was 
that they would yetsee it right to abandon 
a measure opposed alike to the judgment, 
the feelings, and the consciences of those 
whose affairs they had been called on to 
direct, and which hitherto they had di- 
rected with so much ability and success. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Edinburgh, who addressed the House 
the other night, divided his speech—dis- 
tinguished, as all hisspeeches were, by 
great ability—into two parts; the first in 
praise and support of the measure before 
the House; the last dedicated to a bitter 
party attack on those by whom it had 
been proposed. Of the last, he should 
only say that it was just what he should 


have expected from the right hon. Genile- | 
man; and the conclusion which it suc. | 
ceeded in establishing in his mind was | 


simply this—that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was very tired of being on those 
Benches ; very much bored by the literary 
leisure to which he has been consigned by 
the national opinion of the official inca- 
pacity of the party to whom he belongs: 
and very anxious, if possible, again to 
change seats with his right hon, Friends 
below him, to whose measures he gives 
his support, like many others who sit 
around him, in the belief that it may facili- 
tate that operation. Thinking, however, 
that for all purposes of the practical con- 
duct of affairs, the present Government 


| His right hon. Friend next addressed him. 
i self to those who opposed the Motion on 
grounds of conscience, feeling that it is 
;mot permitted to them to promote the 
teaching, in matters of religion, of what 
| they believe to be error. The ingenious 
‘ sophistries by which his right hon. Friend 
supported this part of his argument seemed 
; to him every way worthy of the eloquent 
| panegyrist Ignatius Loyola. In the time 
/and study which the right hon, artist 
| dedicated to his masterly portrait of that 
| remarkable man—that magnificent emboe 
| diment of indomitable courage and enthu- 
i siastic fanaticism—of indifference as to 
'the means, but devotedness as to the ob- 
ject—it was not to be wondered at if the 
right hon. Gentleman had imbibed some- 
| thing of the great original. Of that great 
‘original, whose spirit rules the Maynooth 
priesthood from its urn, it may indeed be 
‘said that— 


“His was a noble mind in a rude state 
Of wild, distorted virtue—’cross the fancy 
It stalks a gloomy, dark, majestic shade, 
Angel or fiend, we know not.” 


He was far from wishing to insinuate that 
the right hon. Gentleman partook of the 
‘nature of the last of those spirits; but the 
tefhper and motives of the concluding part 
of his speech made him hesitate to rank 
him among the number of the first. Be- 
fore he sat down, he should have occasion 
to state in what respects, and to what 
extent, he differed with bis right bon. 
Friend. The third division of his right 
hon. Friend’s arguments was addressed to 
gentlemen holding what are called volun- 
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tary principles. With them he should | on principle and expediency. Although, 
Jeave the right hon. Gentleman to settle | since the passing of the Roman Catholic 
their differences the best way he could. | Relief Bill, it may have been competent 
Hehad with them no sympathy—he asked | to individual Members to have proposed 
from them no co-operation. His hon. | it without a violation of principle, he did 
Friend the Member for Perth took a dif- | not think this applied to the Government 
ferent view of the matter. He had voted | as the Ministers of a Protestant Crown, 
for the annual grant; he voted against | acting in accordance with the principles 
the permanent endowment. He thought | which should regulate their conduct. He 
him wrong then; he thought him right did not think it competent for them, with 
now. He was glad they were for once in| the whole weight and authority of Go- 
away to go into the same lobby. This vernment, to recommend a measure which 
House, like misery and Maynooth, made | was the first step towards the establish- 
men acquainted with strange bed-fellows. ment of a religion essentially hostile to 
However, he did not say this with any Protestantism. When the Roman Ca- 
feeling of disrespect to his hon. Friend. tholic Relief Bill was passed, Parliament, 
He respected both his character and ta- in conceding that measure to those prin- 
lents, and was gratified to think that on ciples of toleration and justice, which 
this question they should vote together. pleaded powerfully in its favour—asserted 
But he could not agree in the attack also the claim of Protestant principle and 
made by his hon. Friend on the Govern- character of the Constitution to be recog- 
ment in respect to their treatment of the nised in certain very important particu- 
new Secession Church in Scotland. The lars. It abolished civil disabilities, but it 
Government had never sought to interfere | maintained the Protestant Church as that 
with the spiritualities of the Kirk. ‘They | which alone should be entitled to the 
merely did what they were bound to do, ' support of the State, and be venerated as 
maintained the law, which a party in the the Established Church of the United 
Church sought to overleap, in regard to Kingdomsof England and Ireland. These 
its temporalities. In acting as they did, were among the securities retained in de~ 
the men acted in accordance with the sen- ference to the Protestant principle which 
timents and judgments of nineteen-twen- | opposed those concessions. No one will 
tieths of those best qualified to form an say, that without these the Roman Catho- 
opinion on the subject in Scotland. If lic Relief Act would have obtained the 
the Free Churchmen had had their way, sanction of this House, much less the 
they would have established in Scotland | people of Britain. But a permanent grant 
a power above the State, an ecclesiastical of public money expressly limited to the 
tyranny, harsher and more revolting than , support and encouragement of the priest- 
that of Rome itself. He regretted the hood of a religion which holds that Pro- 
secession, because some able and many testantism isnot only a great error, but also 
good men had been carried away by it; a great crime, and as such to be discou- 
and because, in support of a distinction | raged, put down, extirpated, not by rea- 
without a difference, a blow had been son and argument alone, but by force, 
struck against that unity which, as Chris- where circumstances admit of its employ- 
tians, they were bound to cherish by every ment—of a religion which itself recognises 
means save by a connivance in error. | no toleration save at the bidding of an ir- 
With regard to the 600 new churches of | resistible necessity —the granting of a 
which his hon, Friend boasted, it was permanent endowment by the State to 
part of the tactics of the party to build a educate the priesthood of such a religion, 
church in every parish, if possible, in the seemed to him not only the height of in- 
close vicinity of the Established Church, fatuation, but to involve the adoption of a 
and that, whether it were required or not. course at variance with, and throwing 
He knew that in many of them they discredit on, all their past assertions of a 
preached to not very crowded benches; determination to maintain the Protestant 
and the excellent ‘appointments made Church, and the Protestant character of 
both by the Government and individual the Constitution. Nor could he find any 
Patrons to the churches which had been | justification of this proposal in the fact 
Vacated was, in his part of the country, | that the establishment of the College of 
every day, bringing the people back to | Maynooth was the act of an exclusively 
theit communion. He opposed this Bill Protestant Parliament. On the contrary, 
VOL, LXXIXx, {aust 2F 
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having conceded to the Roman Catholics 
what you have conceded, it appeared to 
him doubly incumbent on them not to 
concede any thing more not called for to 
carry out ina full and a fair spirit the prin- 
ciple of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill. 
That principle was the removal of civil 
disabilities. No one would pretend that 
the permanent endowment of a college for 
the education of the priests was the re- 
moval of a civil disability; and, while 
he thought that the institution of May- 
nooth by the Irish Parliament was a vio- 
lation of principle, he apprehended that 
the present measure, under the actual and 
changed circumstances of the Constitu- 
tion and of the Established Church, was 
a violation of a still more marked and, 
practically, of a still more dangerous cha- 
racter. He thought that in 1795 the Irish 
Parliament had been guilty of a violation 
of principle. It had borne the fruits which 
such violations naturally bear; but they 
at least had had the benefit of that expe- 
rience, and it might well have deterred 
them from this exaggeration of their error. 
But what had been those fruits? Let 
them look at the expediency of this pro- 
posal, as we may gather it from experience 
of those fruits. Maynooth was instituted to 
remedy an alleged inconvenience, arising 
from the war then raging in procuring a fo- 
reign education for the priests ; but chiefly 
to conciliate the gratitude which it was as- 
sumed would follow this Act of Protest- 
ant liberality. Now it was conceded in 
1795; the rebellion followed in 1798, 
No one ever pretended that the priests 
were not zealous in promoting that re- 
bellion. So much for the first fruits of 
gratitude. He did not wish unneces. 
sarily to say anything offensive to the 
feelings of Roman Catholics in that 
House or out of it; but in coming to an 
opinion on the measure now proposed, we 
must take into consideration the past 
and present character of that priest- 
hood, and the truth, so far as we learn 
it from history and existing facts, must 
be spoken. Now, let any one call to 
mind the professions of gratitude, the 
promises of tranquillity and loyalty which 
accompanied the passing of the Relief 
Bill, and then let him look at, he had al. 
most said, the actual condition of Ireland, 
and then let him say, whether an illus- 
trious Duke, who, he thanked God, was 
still spared to the gratitude and admira- 
tion of a country to which he had ren- 
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dered services so vast and so inappreci. 
able, if after he had been mainly ingtry. 
mental to the passing of that Bill, could 
be accused of using exaggerated state. 
ments, if he applied to the subsequent 
conduct of Dr. M’Hale, and the Roman 
Catholic priests generally—there might 
be exceptions—the very language which 
another Duke, the Duke of Ormond, ap. 
plied to the conduct of the priests of his 
time 200 years ago. His words were 
these, as handed down to us by Walsh, 
himself a Roman Catholic :— 


“These twenty years I had to do with 
these Roman Catholic bishops, I never found 
any of them either to speak the trath or per. 
form his promise to me, laying at the same 
time his hand on his heart, and adding, ‘as I 
am a Christian ’—of which action and asseve- 
ration I took indeed the more especial notice 
there, and now again do here, that I never 
observed him before or after to have averred 
or denied anything in that manner.” 


Why, a year had scarce elapsed since 
Ireland was believed to be on the very 
verge of rebellion; and he would ask, 
whether the priests, the priests educated 
at Maynooth— who, by the way, had had 
fifty years to form and change the cha 
racter of the people—and this was actu- 
ally used as an argument for this measure 
—had not been the main instigators 
and fomentors of that? Without them 
Mr. O’Connell, who was merely their in- 
strument, could not have raised the storm 
which he did raise, to the great and immi- 
nent peril of the State. Lord Castlehaven, 
himself a Roman Catholic, speaking of 
the origin and causes of the commotions 
and atrocities of the period, had said, 
that— 

“Chiefly the titular bishops, and the su- 
periors of regular orders, took an effectual 
course, under the specious colour of religion, 
to add continually new fuel to the burning 
coals, and prepare them for a flame on the 
first opportunity.” 


The same thing might be justly said of the 
priests in 1843. The truth is, that the 
whole of the pupils of Maynooth were 
imbued with an inveterate hatred of the 
Protestant Establishment and Protestant 
connexion, and endeavoured, on being 
intrusted with the care of souls, too ge 
nerally to imbue their flocks with similar 
sentiments. There was no want of living 
testimony as to the education taught, 
aud sentiments imbibed at Maynooth. 
Mr. Crolly, Mr, O’Burrie, Mr. Inglis, and 
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Mr. Noel, sufficiently attested it. He 
would not cite these and other living au- 
thorities in proof of the strange morality 
—he would not use a harsher word— 
taught in that College. But this he would 
say, that it was no wonder, if such books 
as these class books were taught, and such 
doctrines inculeated, it was no marvel to 
him that you in vain looked for those 
peaceable fruits of righteousness which 
might secure obedience to the law, or re- 
gard for the properties or even lives of 
their fellow subjects. And you proposed 
to remedy this state of things by an in- 
creased grant of 20,000/. to carry out the 
same system, without the check of any 
responsible visitation—that it seems would 
spoil the grace of the concession. But 
his right hon. Friend had not always been 
of that opinion. In 1840, on a Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Kent, 
that the annual grant should cease, his 
right hon. Friend thus expressed him- 
selfs — 


“He could not, however, concur in an ob- 
servation of the noble Lord (Lord Morpeth). 
He did not think there existed such a com- 
pact as ought to prevent the interference of 
the Legislature, if the grant should be per- 


verted to evil purposes. He could not agree 
in the opinion that the system of instruction 
pursued at Maynooth ought to be a matter of 
indifference to the House. He had not heard 
that observation made by the noble Lord, but 
he had heard it imputed to him, and he had 
not seen, on the part of the noble Lord, any 
energetic denial of it. Now, the system of 
education was a legitimate matter for the con- 
sideration of Parliament ; and the House would 
abandon its duty if it were to avow the doc- 
trine, that because the grant had continued 
for thirty years, it was therefore pledged to 
say to Maynooth, ‘you may inculcate what 
doctrine you please, however injurious to the 
supremacy of the law, and destructive to the 
Established Government and Monarchy of the 
Empire.’ If an opinion of that kind were 
put forward, he for one would never concur 
init; and he thought it should be repudiated 
by every Member of the House. A misap- 
Ptopriation of the grant would form a very 
Proper subject of inquiry, and if it were 
Proved, the question might be submitted to 
the House, whether on that ground the vote 
ought not to be discontinued,” 


Now he had inquired, and, referring to the 
Bighth Report of the Commissioners for 
Itish Education, he found that by all the 
authors used as class books at Maynooth, 
doctrines were inculeated subversive of all 
moral and social obligation. He believed 
the educated Roman Catholic laity knew 
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nothing about them, and that if they did, 
they disavowed them; but, as regarded 
this grant, the question was, what the 
priests were taught to hold? He would 
not say one word of what might be con. 
sidered purely religious teaching; but, 
among the class books of Maynooth, were 
the dogmatic theology of Delahogue, the 
moral theology of Bailly, and the con- 
troversies—the, as Dr. Wiseman called 
them, magnificent controversies of Bel- 
larmine. They all held the doctrine 
of venial sin, measuring its character 
by the offence against man, not by 
the offence against God, thus destroying 
the great sanction and restraint on moral 
conduct. They all taught that heretics, 
even though they had never been in 
communion with Rome, ought to be 
extirpated; that it was charity to put 
them to death; and that the want of 
power alone justified the abstaining from 
using force against them, They all thought 
that the Church had the power of absolv- 
ing from oaths whenever its interests 
called for it; and that, in any question 
regarding the justness of the cause for 
such absolution, the Pope alone was the 
judge. Dr. M‘Hale had expressly given 
evidence to the same effect. But you 
say these doctrines were exploded. Why 
then are the books which teach them 
retained as class books at Maynooth? 
But you think all this will be remedied 
by improving the pecuniary circumstances 
of the College, and rendering the pupils 
better scholars and finer gentlemen. 
Why, the Jesuits were the best scholars 
and the finest gentlemen in Europe; but 
they were found so mischievous as 
to be expelled from every country in 
Europe, and put down by the Pope him- 
self—though in an evil hour they had been 
resuscitated. Your 20,000J. will fail to 
change the character of the Maynooth 
priests. It may whet their appetite for 
increased grants ; but so long as any thing 
remains to concede—so long as the Pro- 
testant Establishment is maintained—so 
long as duty, and conscience, and con- 
sistency, and a regard for the most solemn 
obligations, and your experience of the 
effects of the influence of the priests of 
that religion, on the character and pros- 
perity, on the liberties and happiness of 
nations, hold you back from making the 
Romanist the dominant religion in Ireland 
—so long as they deter you from acceding 
to the le. of the hon, Member for 
2F2 
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Sheffield, which, however, seemed to him, 
nothing more than a legitimate carrying 
out of the principle of the measure now 
proposed—so long that appetite will remain 
unsatisfied. As he said the other night, 
you are about to try the method followed 
by the Roman Empire in the hour of its 
decay—when the life and energy of that 
proud imperial queen of nations was spent 
—when the last accents were upon the 
wind—when she had but one voice more 
to utter, and then was heard no more 
among the nations, of buying off the 
enemies by whom it was assailed. History 
has told you with what result. Do not 
neglect the warning, or follow that ex- 
ample, while other and better means are 
open to you for overcoming the difficulties 
which the condition of Ireland presents. 
Confer on the people, as well as the 
priests, a sound, moral, and Christian 
education. Carry out fully and freely 
the principles of the Relief Bill—maintain 
the law—punish its violators—show your 
determination to protect efficiently the 
peace of the inhabitants of the country, 
of whatever religious denomination ; and 
above all, to protect them from the in- 
trigues and tyranny of the Romanist 
priesthood ; and you will attain the end 
you seek, You propose this measure as 
a concession which may be grateful to the 
feelings of the Roman Catholic priests and 
people of Ireland. Is nothing due to 
the feelings of the Protestant clergy and 
people which are outraged, and trampled 
on, by calling on them to contribute to 
such a grant? The petitions which have 
flowed in upon the House from all classes 
and denominations of Protestants suffi- 
ciently show what those feelings are; and 
he should like to know, if this measure be 
carried, on what grounds they could pre- 
tend to withhold a similar assistance from 
every other sect separated from the Estab- 
lished Church, by differences far less 
essential. It may be said that the prin- 
ciples of many of the Dissenters would 
induce them to reject any offer of assist- 
ance from the State; but there are in 
Scotland two religious communions who 
profess principles not adverse to such 
assistance. Both of them are at this 
moment engaged in the endeavour 
to found colleges of their own, prin- 
cipally to educate young men for their 
Chureh. He did not believe that the 
funds at the disposal of either are so 
abundant as to make them indifferent to 
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a Parliamentary endowment. Those com. 
munions are the old Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and that recent and large gece. 
sion from the Established Church of that 
country, calling itself the Free Church, 
The first, already recognised by Act. of 
Parliament, as in communion with your 
own Church, has long been distinguished 
for every quality which should entitle jt 
to your favour. The second, whateyer 
may be its future course, professes and js 
guided by those orthodox and scriptural 
views of Christianity which are entirely 
in accordance with the genuine Protestant 
principles of the Constitution. Are you 
prepared to follow up this measure bya 
proportionate grant to their colleges? 
That would give to your proceeding 
something like consistency; not that he 
asked for such endowment, or believed 
that it would purchase their approval in 
this proposal; but it would be carrying 
out, and in cases less liable to objection, 
the principle which you would appear to 
be borrowing from Napoleon and from 
France, of endowing all religious per. 
suasions alike. For himself, he rejected 
that principle ; it emanated from a spirit 
of indifference and latitudinarianism which 
he disavowed. He thought that nations, 
as well as individuals, are bound to 
ascertain what is truth in matters of 
religion; and, having ascertained it, to 
confine their public support to the com- 
munion which appears most purely to 
teach and maintain it. But it was said 
that this House is not a place for discuss 
ing what in matters of religion is according 
to truth. Composed as it now is, he very 
readily granted that proposition; but they 
were not called on to discuss it. Our 
ancestors have done that for us. They 
have decided on grounds both religious 
and political, that the Protestant religion 
and the Established Churches, as now 
existing, should be part and parcel of the 
Constitution, the maintenance of which 
were essential to the existence of the 
civil as well as religious liberties of all 
classes of the people; but believing, as 
he did, that they were right, seeing that 
the blessing and favour of God, as mani- 
fested in the greatness and _prosperily of 
this great and glorious country, have 
followed their decision, he must oppose 
a measure which, more than any other 
yet proposed by any Governmeat since 
the Reformation, seemed to him calculated 
to overthrow and subvert it. 
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Mr. Gladstone wished to offer a brief 
explanation with regard to a few words 
which had fallen from him in a speech 
in this debate, and which appeared to have 
been misapprehended. Those words re- 
ferred to the important question of the pay- 
ment of the Roman Catholic clergy. What 
he had said on that subject, he believed to 
have been this, that he felt that the ac- 
ceptance of this measure would put out of 
the way and dispose of the religious objec- 
tion to the further measure of the payment 
of the clergy. He could not conceal from 


himself that if he voted for that Bill in the | 


present Session, he could not in a future 
Session profess, on the ground of a reli- 
gious scruple, to oppose the payment of the 
cergy of that Church ; and the same, he 
thought, might probably be the case with 
others. At the same time he stated, that 
itappeared to him that other great ques- 
tions would arise in connexion with the 
subject of the payment of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, and that objections 
other than religious would be made to 
it, which might or might not prove in- 
surmountable. Although what he either 
sid or meant was unimportant in itself, 
he wished to exempt the Government 
from the supposition that he had re- 
vealed some covert intention which they 
entertained. He ought to say, injustice and 
iu common fairness to them, that he had 
no knowledge or recollection which led him 
to suppose that they entertained any inten- 
tion of this sort. He had no knowledge 
of their intention other than that which 
waspossessed by every Gentleman who 
heard him at that moment; and nothing, 
as he had stated, which he had either 
recollected or had heard, justified him in 
supposing that they had any view of the 
sort which seemed to be suspected. 

Sir G. Grey said, that notwithstanding 
the length to which the debate had been 
protracted, and notwithstanding the num- 
ber of Gentlemen who naturally, from the 
excited state of the public mind, were 
anxious to address the House upon this 
question, he was desirous of being allowed 
an opportunity, before the debate was 
tought to a close, of stating as briefly as 
might be the grounds of the vote which it 
was his intention to give on this occasion. 
And he was the more desirous of doing so, 
because that vote would, in common he 
believed with those of many other hon. 
entlemen, be in opposition to the consci- 
fatlous opposition and the strong remon- 
stances of the friends and supporters 
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whose confidence he had enjoyed on pub- 
lic grounds, the loss of whose confidence, 
from the support of this measure, he 
should much regret ; but from whom, con 
sulting his own conscience, and having 
regard to his own consistency in consider- 
ing a measure of so much importance to 
the good government of Ireland, the 
general welfare of these dominions, and 
the security of the British Crown, he was 
compelled to differ. But before he pro- 
ceeded to the question itself, he could not 
forbear saying, with respect to the speech 
the House had just heard, that he deeply 
regretted the tone and spirit with which 
the hon. Gentleman had spoken of the 
Roman Catholic clergy. He believed 
the hon. Gentleman’s speech was the first 
which presented a marked contrast to the 
abstinence during that debate from every 
topic which could create angry feeling or 
asperity ; and he sincerely hoped that his 
example, in raking up from past records 
subjects which tended to exasperate and 
give pain, would not be imitated by those 
who might follow him. He had spoken 
of his consistency as influencing the vote 
which he was about to give on this ques- 
tion ; but he did not say that in reference 
to the votes he had given on previous 
occasions in favour of the smaller grant of 
9,000/. annually voted for Maynooth. If 
he thought there was nothing in the mea- 
sure presented to the House by Her 
Majesty’s Government beyond the mere 
increase of the grant from 9,000/. to 
26,0001., he should feel then that no 
question of principle could by possibility 
be raised on the second reading of the 
Bill which could justify him in refusing to 
vote for it. The question would then have 
been one entirely of degree ; and the prin- 
ciple of the second reading he should have 
considered as a matter of course, and 
should have thought it had been settled 
by former votes. His votes on former 
occasions showed that he did not partici- 
pate in the opinion which was entertained, 
he believed, by a very sm allminrity n 
that House, that we were precluded by 
our duty to God, and in obedience to 
Divine will, from contributing tothe sup- 
port of a religion whose tenets we might 
consider to be erroneous. But he freely 
admitted to the opponents of this propo- 
sition, that there was more in it than the 
increase of the grant from 9,000/. to 
26,0002. He agreed with his noble Friend 
the Member for Dorsetshire, who spoke 
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last night, that it involved a distinct prin- 
ciple—ay, and a very important principle, 
too—the principle, namely, of the recog- 
nition of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland; the Church to which the great 
body of the inhabitants of that country 
were warmly attached, and in whose com- 
munion they lived ; that it was a recogni- 
tion of that fact, and of more than that 
fact, namely, that in matters of this kind 
it was unjust, impolitic, and unwise to 
disregard the opinions of the great majo- 
rity of the people, and exclusively to main- 
tain in a Catholic country a Protestant 
Church. In former debates which had 
taken place in that House on Irish eccle- 
siastical affairs, he had avowed the opinion 
—and from the repetition of that avowal 
he did not now shrink—that the exclusive 
maintenance of a Protestant Church in a 
Catholic country, which had been tried 
and acted upon for three centuries in Ire- 
land, was opposed to sound principles of 
justice, and to the obvious dictates of 
policy. He had pointed out that it was 
at variance with the practice and the ex- 
ample of every country in Europe, and 
that Ireland was the only country where 
the experiment had been tried, and he 
was perfectly willing that its wisdom 
should be judged by its results. He 
should say the same of an attempt to 
maintain an exclusive Catholic Church in 
a Protestant country, or an Episcopalian 
Church in a Presbyterian country; and 
on this point he must say that he felt some 
shame, or at least regret, at finding Scot- 
land raise her voice against the proposition, 
when he recollected how the _ illiberal 
attempt made by this country to impose 
Episcopacy upon Scotland had been de- 
feated by the stern and independent spirit 
of our northern countrymen. He might 
be told, and indeed it had been already 
argued, that if he admitted the principle 
that by the religion of the great body of a 
people he was bound to determine the 
character of a Church, he might be driven 
by his principle to the endowment of 
Hindooism or heathenism. He denied 
that that was a legitimate inference from 
the principle he had laid down. That was 
not the only answer which he had to give 
to the inference attempted to be drawn 
from what he conceived to be a just prin- 
ciple. Had they acted with regard to the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland as they had 
acted with regard to the Hindoos in our 
Indian Empire? One province in India 
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after another had been added to the Bi. 
tish dominions, and it had never been 
thought safe, practicable, or politic, to 
withdraw from any religion which we 
found to prevail in those countries the 
revenues which we found connected with 
it at the period of our conquest. No 
one could be more desirous than he 
was himself, in common with the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Sir R. H. Inglis), 
that the Government of this country 
should be disconnected with the idolatrous 
rites which were prevalent in India, At 
this moment, however, in India, they 
were appropriating to the maintenance of 
heathen worship, and to the promotion 
of rites at which the common sense and 
feeling of civilized men might, in some 
instances, revolt, the revenues which, at 
the period when the provinces success 
sively fell under the jurisdiction of the 
British Crown, they had found appro- 
priated to them. He would ask them, 
what was the case in Ireland? How had 
they acted towards the religious practices 
in that country? How had they dealt 
with its ecclesiastical resources? At the 
time of the Reformation in this country— 
a reformation which was in every sense 
complete, and which, there was every ap- 
pearance to believe would be permanent— 
they had found large and extensive reve. 
nues in the possession of the Irish Roman 
Catholic clergy. What was the course which, 
under these circumstances, had been pur- 
sued? By an act of arbitrary, and, he 
would call it, of unjustifiable force, they 
had deprived the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Ireland of the revenues which they had 
then found in their possession, and trans- 
ferred them to another faith—a faith in 
many particulars, perhaps not unessen- 
tial, differing from that professed by the 
men whom they had despoiled ; and, by a 
strange misnomer, called that iniquitous 
proceeding in Ireland, where the people 
still remained attached to their ancient 
faith — they called that the Protestant 
Reformation in Ireland; and, by a0 
equally strange misnomer, and by a gross 
contradiction in terms, called the clergy 
of the reformed faith, to whom had been 
transferred the ecclesiastical revenues of 
the country, the Church of Ireland! He 
hailed the present measure proposed by 
Her Majesty's Government on account of 
the principle which it involved. He te 
garded it as virtually the first great legis 
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lative measure which broke in upon the 
exclusive principle which had been too 
Jong pursued in the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of Ireland. On this subject he had 
before expressed his opinions, and the 
opinions formerly expressed he still enter- 
tained; and could not, therefore, hesitate 
fora moment to give his cordial assent to 
the second reading of this Bill. He cared 
pot what might be the present intentions 
of the Government—he cared not what 
might be the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Peel) with regard to 
his immediate intentions—he looked only 
at the Bill before them as it was in itself; 
he looked only at the obvious principles 
involved init. He saw in that measure a 
most important step taken on the part of 
the Government—a step which the Irish 
people looked upon as an earnest that 
their Church, so dear to their hearts from 
all the associations which hallowed it, was 
no longer to be persecuted—was no longer 
to be stamped with the mark and super- 
scription of degradation and of inferiority ; 
but that their religious feelings were 
henceforth to be consulted by those ad- 
ministering the government of these king- 
doms, however deeply they and he might 
deplore, as Protestants, the errors in 


which they believed their Irish Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects to be involved— 
however much they and he might desire 
that the Irish Roman Catholics should 
become united with them in one common 


faith. He would be the last to disregard 
the blessings which this country had de- 
tived from a truly Protestant Reforma- 
tion. He agreed in many respects, nay 
more, he sympathized to a great extent, 
with the petitioners who had approached 
the House on this subject. He sympa- 
thized in the zeal which they had, one 
and all, displayed for the Reformation 
which they prized, but could not prize 
more than he did; and he cordially and 
sincerely joined his wishes to theirs, that 
nothing should transpire to the injury of 
that reformed faith which had brought in 
its train not only political liberty, but 
intellectual enfranchisement. He must 
say, however, to them and to the House, 
that he believed that the way in which to 
advance the principle of the Reformation, 
was not by pursuing a system of unwor- 
thy and illiberal exclusion—was not by 
attempting in vain to coerce a whole peo- 
ple into a communion which we might 
here believe to be the most scriptural in 
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its tenets and practices, and most in ac- 
cordance, in every way, with the will of 
God — but by respecting the religious 
feelings of our fellow-countrymen, while 
we held fast to our own. He was certain 
that the petitioners to whom he referred 
could not, however, dispute with him the 
principles which he held on this subject. 
There was one class of petitions to which 
he must here allude. Many petitions had 
been presented to the House, signed by 
parties who did not undertake to say that 
the Roman Catholics should be excluded 
from all endowments, but who founded 
their opposition to this measure on the 
general principle that all State endow- 
ments were objectionable ; and if all State 
endowments were objectionable and re- 
pugnant to the Word of God, they were 
prepared to refuse to the Roman Catho- 
lics what they were not ready to concede 
to any other sect or denomination of reli- 
gion. He might say, with regard to 
these petitions, that the petitioners would 
have reason on their side if, within any 
reasonable time, they had any good 
grounds for hope that they should be able 
to carry out their principle of withdrawing 
all State provisions from all systems of 
religion; but when they reflected that 
from the earliest ages, from the period at 
which the Christian religion had been in- 
troduced into this country, and from the 
remotest periods of the Christian history 
of Europe, State endowments had been 
the universal practice and custom; when 
they saw that State endowments had thus 
taken root in, and had become gradually 
interwoven with, the constitution in every 
country throughout Europe, it was truly 
chimerical to hope for the speedy carrying 
out of their favourite principle; and if so, 
it was unfair, impolitic, and unjust, to 
invoke that principle now in aid of into- 
lerance—in aid of those who, influenced 
by a narrowness of views which he 
could not comprehend, and an illiber- 
ality which he felt compelled to despise, 
would, on Protestant grounds alone, 
withhold the benefit of a State Endow- 
ment from the Roman Catholics only. If, 
indeed, there was any hope of carrying 
out their principle, then it might be fair 
now to invoke it; but thinking, as he did, 
that it was purely chimerical to indulge at 
present in any such expectations, he re- 
gretted much to hear the hon. Member for 
Durham (Mr. Bright) resting his opposi- 
tion to the measure on this abstract prin- 
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ciple, and stating, at the same time, his 
conviction that the measure itself was one 
of a salutary tendency, calculated to re- 
vive the confidence of an outraged people, 
and to win back to us the affections of the 
Catholics of Ireland. Having stated the 
grounds on which he agreed with the prin- 
ciple involved in the Bill, he would only 
say that he was not prepared now to main 

tain, nor did he think it necessary at pre- 
sent to maintain it for his present pur- 

poses—that the mode in which the Bill 
proposed to carry out that principle was 
the best which could have been pre- 
scribed. It was objected to by some— 
who were not averse to a State provision 
for the education of the Roman Catholic 
clergy—that it was proposed to educate 
them in an exclusive manner. But did 
they not know—were they not told on the 
floor of that House, by those well ac- 
quainted with the fact—that the Roman 
Catholic clergy were always educated at 
exclusive colleges, and, in his estimation, 
that for the present purpose settled the 
question. It was unnecessary for him to 
enforce the maxim in that House, that 
they must deal with men as they found 
them, and not as in our opinion they 
ought to be. It might be said, if we 
could mould men’s minds, and influence 
their opinions as we pleased, that it would 
be much better at once to make some 
State provision for the clergy who minis- 
tered to the spiritual wants of the people, 
than merely to provide for their education, 
leaving them afterwards without that pro- 
vision—a provision which it might be de- 
sirable to see established. The course 
which the Government had on this occa- 
sion chosen to pursue, it was open for him 
to say was not the only practicable course. 
He would not, however, accuse them of 
having voluntarily overlooked or disre- 
garded those better courses of policy which 
lay open before them. There might be 
great difficulties in their way at the present 
moment. It was not for him to say that 
such was not the case. He had nothing 
in common with those who dreaded the 
effects which might accrue to Protestant- 
ism from the improved system of educa- 
tion—from the more enlarged and liberal 
instruction, which it was now proposed to 
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quired to be placed upon vantage-ground 
—required to be artificially sustained, ig 
order to wage a successful conflict with 
that which he believed to be error, He 
could not believe that Protestantism 
founded as it was on truth, and, as he be. 
lieved it to be, upon that volume from 
which all Christian sects professed to take 
their source, could sustain any injury from 
the meed of justice which they now tardil 
proposed to dole out to the Irish Catholics, 
He could not believe that the seminary 
in Dublin, in which the Protestant youth 
were instructed, would relax its efforts 
because the other seminary was put in a 
state of greater efficiency—would send 
forth less able men, men less devoted to 
their cause, and less able to preach the 
truth with energy, perseverance, and 
power, than those educated priests who 
would be sent forth from the classes at 
Maynooth. The truth had nothing to 
fear from the spread of general intelli- 
gence. He could not forget, looking 
back upon the history of the past, that the 
Reformation itself was ushered in by the 
general diffusion of letters, by the general 
spread of useful information. He had 
now stated briefly the chief reasons which 
induced him to give an unhesitating sup- 
port to the Bill. But there were other 
reasons of a more general and compre- 
hensive character, which, if not equally 
clear as regarded the merits of the Bill 
proposed, should still make him greatly 
hesitate before he concurred in its rejec- 
tion. He could not forget that since the 
period when he first had the honour of a 
seat in Parliament, there was no subject 
on which party debates had been fiercer 
or more acrimonious than the subject in. 
volving the policy of the successively ex- 
isting Governments in regard to the go- 
vernment of Ireland; nor could he over- 
look the serious and lamentable conse- 
quences which had attended these party 
ebullitions, or the tone of the language in 
which they had been carried on. He now, 
for the first time within his Parliamentary 
recollection, found the leading men of 
both the great parties which divided be- 
tween them the hopes and the fears of 
this country, instead of being arrayed 
against each other in a state of uniform 
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statesman to pursue, with regard to the 
government of Ireland. In all this he 
saw the dawn of a brighter day—the be- 
ginning of a more auspicious course for the 
sister country. He would, on this ac- 
count, hesitate long before he agreed with 
those who opposed this Bill, however 
much he might differ with others as to the 
details of the measure. He would hesitate 
Jong, with such cheering anticipations be- 
fore them, before he joined with them in 
their unfortunate opposition; and before 
he took with them any steps which might 
tend to overcloud that bright and auspi- 
cious day which, he believed, was about 
to break upon Ireland; and before he 
would mar the prospect which was open- 
ing upon them, of the speedy establish- 
ment of a sounder policy. They might 
be told that even if they concurred in the 
principle of the Bill, they on that side of 
the House might oppose it, on the ground 
of the inconsistency of those who now 
brought it forward. They had been told 
already that because they (the Govern- 
ment) had now adopted a policy contrary 
tothe policy which they had for so long a 
time pursued—that the Opposition should 
at once mark their sense of the inconsis- 
tency of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site by rejecting this measure, without 
reference to its merits. Such a course 
would well accord with the illiberality and 
selfishness which dictated the recommen- 
dation, They (the Opposition) could not 
stoop to such a course. They proposed to 
themselves, with reference to Ireland, but 
one object—its conciliation and tranquil- 
lity—and would consider it their bounden 
duty to support any measure which pro- 
posed to secure it, without reference to 
those from whom it emanated; without 
reference to their present policy, or their 
past conduct and inconsistencies. In the 
speech delivered the other night by the 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury (Mr. Dis- 
taeli), there was much in which he could 
cordially concur. He agreed with that 
hon. Member entirely in ali that he had 
said with regard to party and Parliament- 
ary government. He quite agreed with 

im that a Government should act upon a 
settled and definite principle. It should 
be by a clear and distinctive principle that 
the conduct of a Government should be 
influenced, on which their measures should 
be based, and by which their policy should 
be regulated. Jt was certainly not desir- 
able that a Government should exist in 
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this country, with regard to the measures 
of which the most varied speculations 
should be from day to day afloat, with- 
out the slightest knowledge on the part of 
the speculators of any clear and distinct 
principle which might serve as a proper in- 
dex to the nature of theirmeasures, He also 
agreec with the hon. Gentleman in what 
he said about a constitutional Opposition, 
and of its paramount value in Parliament- 
ary government. But he felt that there 
were other duties which it became such an 
Opposition to perform, than those of dis- 
placing, when it was in their power to do so, 
and by whatever means were within their 
grasp, the Government to which they 
were opposed. He felt that if they were 
to adopt the advice of the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury, if they were to respond to 
his appeal, and unite with the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Oxford, as they might 
do, in deference to what might be regard- 
ed as the popular feeling on this subject, 
and all this for the purpose of placing the 
Government in a minority—if they an- 
swered his appeal in that respect, they 
would run counter to their own convic- 
tions of what was demanded at their 
hands in behalf of Ireland, and would 
disappoint the expectations expressed by 
his noble Friend near him (Lord John 
Russell), who would indeed disdain to 
climb to power by taking advantage of 
such a juncture as the present for the 
purpose of driving the right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite from the benches which they 
occupied. He could neither overlook nor 
forget the effects of the feeling which had 
been excited in Ireland by the tone of the 
debates which had, in times past, taken 
place within these walls; and, by the une 
happy results of the party contests which 
had been waged upon that floor, He 
could not forget the feeling which was 
entertained in Ireland, and which was so 
deeply seated in the minds of its sensitive 
people, with regard to the Irish Corpora- 
tion Act, and with regard to the Con- 
servative opposition which was then so 
strenuously offered to that Act. He well 
remembered the fierce struggles which, 
year after year, had taken place in refer- 
ence to that subject. He well remembered 
how, with a very few honourable excep- 
tions, the combined force of that party 
which then followed the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, now First Lord of the Treasury, 
as its avowed champion and leader, was 
but too successfully directed to the de- 
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laying of that measure, in order that they 
might carry out their policy of ultimately 
defeating it. Nor could he readily forget 
how, when their hopes in this respect were 
happily disappointed, they had succeeded 
in paring it down to the smallest compass, 
and reducing it within the very narrowest 
limits; and bow they had afterwards 
accorded it to Ireland, not in a generous 
spirit, and as a boon to which the Irish 
people were entitled—not in the spirit in 
which he was happy to believe the present 
measure was tendered to them, He could 
neither forget that measure, to which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite could not be sur- 
prised if frequent reference were made in 
that House—he meant the Irish Registra- 
tion Act. He could not forget the spirit 
in which that Bill had been proposed to 
the House by Gentlemen not only con- 
nected with the Conservative party, but 
by some of those who were now in the 
Government —he could not forget the 
spirit which was then manifested, and the 
arguments which were then pressed upon 
the House, nor could he forget that that 
measure was carried a stage by the 
cheers and votes of the hon, Gentlemen 
opposite. He now heard from the right 


hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 


sentiments which every one must be per- 
suaded were in accordance with his well- 
known kindliness of disposition; he was 
rejuiced to hear from that right hon. 
Gentleman that the only principles on 
which Ireland should be governed were 
the principles of justice and conciliation. 
He was delighted at so frank an announce- 
ment coming from such a quarter. It 
was also to him a source of unmixed sa- 
tisfaction that the right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Newark had stated, in a 
still more marked and emphatic manner, 
that it was unjust and erroneous to assert 
that conciliation was futile in winning the 
affections of men. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman recommended that the measures 
which should be adopted should be mea- 
sures of conciliation, such as would put a 
stop to the alienation of the Irish people, 
and were eminently calculated to win the 
alienated affections of that country. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had not 
yet spoken in this debate;-but he was 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman was 
anxious, before the debate closed, to show 
his cordial concurrence in the new spitit 
which had lately come over his Colleagues. 
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The right hon. Gentleman would not stand 
in the way of the adoption of the liberal 
policy towards Ireland, which they (his 
Colleagues) were now prepared to carry 
out; and he was sure that the right hon, 
Gentleman would take the opportunity 
now presented to him of retracting the 
unfortunate and ominous expression which 
had formerly fallen from his lips, and 
which had sunk so deeply into the feelings 
of the Irish people, ‘‘ that concession had 
reached its utmost limits.” Whi e 
looked at the new spirit which had come 
over the minds of the Gentlemen opposite, 
and when he considered the generous and 
confiding spirit in which the measure ten. 
dered had been accepted by the Roman 
Catholic Members of that House repre. 
senting, as he believed them to represent, 
the feelings and sentiments of their Roman 
Catholic fellow-countrymen, and the true 
spirit of generous forgetfulness which they 
had manifested in regard to much that 
was past, he could not help thinking that 
a better day had at length dawned upon 
distracted Ireland. Nor could he but 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury, however much 
the party opposed to him, and however 
much the party generally supporting him 
might be broken down into minute divi- 
sions, still possessed the power, if not of 
moulding the opinions of his fellow Mem- 
bers of Parliament, at least of controlling 
the votes of the House, and securing the 
support to any measure which he might 
see fit to introduce, of a large section of 
those who followed him. He could not feel 
himself exercising the high trust reposed 
in him did he concur in rejecting the 
measure, and by so doing in risking the 
perpetuation of a system of government 
towards Ireland which was unjust to that 
country, and eminently dangerous to the 
security and best interests of the Empire. 

Colonel Sibthorp hoped he should re- 
ceive the kind indulgence of the House in 
trespassing for a very short time on their 
attention. He felt some difficulty in pre- 
senting himself at that moment, as he was 
in some measure disarmed of those wea- 
pons which he hoped to have wielded 
effectually. If the Motion of the hoo. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. Colquhoun) 
should not be carried, and the proposition 
should take its place for giving the old 
grant to Maynooth, he would now, as he 
had done during eighteen years already, 
give it his most decided, his most detet- 
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mined and most unchangeable opposition. 
He was reared in Protestant principles, 
and had never treated any subject relating 
tothe Church with which he was con- 
nected, or to any other Church, with that 
levity in which other hon. Gentlemen saw 
proper to indulge. It was not a part of 
the religion in which he had been brought 
up, to disregard the plainest decencies and 
proprieties. There was an hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr Sergeant 
Murphy) whose powers of mind were 
great, whose talents and eloquence were 
also great, but at whom he (Colonel Sib- 
thorp) felt astonished—nay, more, felt 
disgusted—when he saw the hon. and 
learned Gentleman step forth, and, in 
the early part of his speech, on matters 
totally foreign to the subject then before 
the House, introduce a book which he 
(Colonel Sibthorp) had never read, and 
more, which he never intended to read. 
He was astonished and disgusted when he 
heard the hon. and learned Gentleman 
introduce his quotations—and they were, 
no doubt, introduced to please and tickle 
the fancies of those who could be so 
tickled —and when he heard him utter his 
jokes in that House, which were more 
suitable to other places where he was wont 


to go, and where he had the reputation of 


generally setting the table in a roar. His 
powers of humour were, no doubt, great 
—he sometimes elicited laughter from the 
bench, and changed the gravity of the 
judges into something like levity, for 
judges have their weaknesses like other 
men. It would, however, have been more 
befitting in him to have read his quota- 
tions where he understood the learned 
Member was very entertaining and very 
agreeable—at the Beefsteak Club; or 
where, as he was told, he sometimes visited 
those societies got up for temperance, but 
from which, as he understood, he some- 
times returned a true specimen of what he 
(Colonel Sibthorp) had often thought these 
societies to be. His jokes and quotations 
would have been more in place there than 
within the walls of that House. He might 
there, too, find fitter subjects on which to 
crack his jokes than on a matter touching 
the religion for which the learned Member 
professed to entertain—as did he for the 
religion which he professed—the greatest 
Tespect, Such quotations were unbecom- 
Ing so grave a subject, and should not have 
been uttered in earnest on such a subject. 
Being a man emineni in his profession, 
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he should not make of himself a merry- 
andrew. Never would he, on occasions 
when duty, reverence, and respect—duty 
to his Sovereign, reverence to his God, 
and respect for himself—all called on him 
to do otherwise—act such a part as had 
been acted by the hon, and Learned Gen- 
tleman. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
thought proper, in quoting from that book, 
to touch first upon the person of the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 'Trea- 
sury. The hon. Gentleman had then fallen 
on him; but he would not quarrel with the 
hon. Gentleman for that. He trusted that 
he could stand up within the walls of that 
House, and he trusted elsewhere also, 
regardless of whatever quotations that hon. 
and learned Gentleman might make, or of 
the remarks which he might choose to 
make. He might, from such exhibitions, 
be led to suppose, nay more, he felt sure, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would be the most proper person in that 
House, if he had it not already in con- 
templation, to edit a new edition of that 
book which, as a boy, he had read in 
school—he meant Joe Miller. He ex- 
pressed his deep regret that a Pro- 
testant Minister of the Crown, the con- 
fidential adviser of a Protestant Sovereign, 
should have dared to bring forward such 
a measure as that now before the House, 
so repugnant to what he should say was 
the duty of that right hon. Gentleman, 
professing the Protestant faith, and at 
the head of a Protestant Government, 
He had no hesitation in saying that he 
regarded the measure as a very per- 
nicious one. If anything were wanted 
to confirm him in that opinion, it was 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer~—and 
he and the other right hon. Gentlemen 
were par nobile fratrum — when he stood up 
and said that he must give his cordial sup- 
port to such a measure as this, and 
treated the numerous petitions which had 
been presented to the House in a 
manner in which they should not have been 
treated by any Minister of the Crown. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think that these petitions demanded the 
annihilation of the Catholic institution 
which they were now proposing perma. 
nently to endow. No petitions which he 
had presented indicated any such wish. 
Numerous petitions, however, had been 
presented directly against this measure. 
This was one step, not only towards the 
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establishment of the Roman Catholic 
religion in Ireland, but also towards the 
demolition of the Protestant Church in 
that country. It was a measure replete 
with future difficulties. They were told 
frankly by the right hon. Member for 
Dungarvon (Mr. Sheil) that the measure 
now proposed would not give satisfaction 
to the Irish people. He entertained the 
same opinion; and he had nota doubt but 
that the First Lord of the Treasury was 
only making this attempt in order to effect 
at a future period a yet greater change. 
Such, he was sure, was the design of the 
right hon. Gentleman. If he had not 
seen the right hon. Gentleman take the 
oath at the Table, he would have doubted 
whether he were a Protestant, a Roman 
Catholic, or a Mahometan: nor should he 
be surprised if the time should yet come 
when they saw him sitting cross-legged 
as a Mahometan, or embracing the Pope. 
He must say that he had lost all confidence 
in that man Sir R. Peel. He well knew 
the disgust which the country entertained 
for his hasty and inconsiderate legislation. 
He was sorry that hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House were so much taken in 
by these measures. Many of these he saw 
buzzing about and shaking their wings, 
stretching eagerly out for the honey of 
place, and almost fancying it already 
within their grasp. He would repeat it, 
that he was utterly disgusted with the line 
of policy which the Ministry had chosen 
to pursue; however much the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary might 
smile, and pretend to take the announce- 
ment with all the complacency which 
his countenance seemed so well fitted to 
evince. It had been his intention to 
introduce many quotations bearing upon 
the opinions that he still entertained— 
that he had long entertained, and that 
he would continue to entertain, and from 
which no circumstances could ever change 
him. With these quotations he should 
not now trouble them. He would con. 
tent himself with saying that nothing 
could shake his opposition to the mea- 
sure. Seeing the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Sergeant Murphy) still sitting 
opposite to him, he would tell him that he 
entertained no malignant feeling towards 
him. That hon.and learned Gentleman 
had said that what he had said with 
respect to him (Colonel Sibthorp) he 
hoped would be taken in good humour. 
Probably the hon. and learned Gentleman 
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would also take in good part what he had 
said with respect to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. He did hope that the hon, 
and learned Gentleman would recollect 
that, whenever he entered that House, 
there were men there who felt it to be 
one of their dearest privileges to main- 
tain their Protestantism. This, Sir, 
is no time to indulge in ribaldry— 
which the hon. and learned Gentle. 
man has done. This is not the time, 
Sir, for any such thing, when the 
people of England are looking to the 
House of Commons to defend their rights, 
to defend their liberties, and to defend 
their faith. This, Sir, is not a time to 
turn into ridicule their petitions and their 
feelings ; and I tell the right hon. Gen. 
tleman (Sir R. Peel) I will never sup. 
port him. I'll never support any man 
who acts contrary to the duty that he 
owes to his Sovereign, to the people, 
and, last of all, and greatest of all, to 
his God. I never will support any man 
who does this; and though the hon. 
and learned Gentleman told me that I 
would sooner sacrifice my principles than 
I would be shaved,—I tell that hon. 
and learned Gentleman that I had rather 
not only be shaved, but have my head 
shaved off, than forget I am a Protestant; 
born a Protestant, bred a Protestant, 
educated a Protestant—and God grant 
that I may die with similar feelings, and 
in that faith ! 

Mr. Blackstone said it was with con- 
siderable pain that he rose to address the 
House on this question, because he felt 
that it had become his duty to differ from 
those with whom he had usually acted, 
and irom some of his dearest friends and 
most intimate associates. He could as- 
sure the House that he was not prompted 
by any personal feelings or considerations, 
and that the course he was about to take 
was a straightforward and an honest one. 
He made no complaint against Her 
Majesty’s Ministers for having taken the 
country by surprise; for it was well known 
that the Speech of Her Majesty on the 
first day of the Session announced that 
there was an intention to alter the exist- 
ing academical institutions of Ireland; and 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) had opened the eyes of the public 
to the fact that this grant must come 
under consideration. Possibly, however, 
the Government might have been taken 
by surprise when they witnessed the 
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strong Protestant spirit that was exhibited 
jn the country. He confessed that he 
himself was astonished, for he had thought 
that that Protestant feeling was almost 
extinct. He had heard with great pain 
the sentiment uttered by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh, 
who, in the course of his speech, stated 
that no human ingenuity could twist any 
principle out of the opposition to the mea- 
sure now under discussion ; which opinion 
was echoed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary at War (Mr. S. Herbert), 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Newark (Mr. Gladstone). But he 
thought the people of England must be a 
most perverse and benighted people, if 
they could be united in this way, and not 
upon a principle. Now he thought there 
was a principle involved; and it was that 
declared by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), who 
stated that Parliament was about to em- 
bark in a new course, whilst the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Devon- 
port (Sir G. Grey) said that we were now 
going for the first time to recognise the 
Roman Catholic religion. Well, was not 
that a principle? Before this debate 
closed, the Government would be obliged 
to admit that there was a principle, and 
that that principle was not consonant 
with the views of a majority of the people. 
One expression which was used the other 
night by a noble Lord on his side of the 
House (Lord Sandon), and which had 
been re-echoed on the Opposition benches, 
would not easily be forgotten—he alluded 
to the word “restitution.” Now he asked 
the statesmen who sat in this House if 
that word “ restitution” did not compre- 
hend some new principle that was em- 
bodied in the measure before the House ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
at War stated that the opposition had 
emanated chiefly from the Dissenters. 
The sentiment, he was sorry to state, had 
been repeated by his noble Friend the 
Member for Newark (Lord J. Manners), 
in language that he did not consider be- 
coming in the present day. Our Dissent- 
ing brethren were men of great influence, 
of energetic spirit, and warmly devoted to 
their religious duties.. He was glad to 
find that the Protestant Dissenters of the 
country could meet and co-operate with 
that Church from which they had been so 
long estranged. He was glad to find that 
One common bond of union subsisted be- 
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tween them; and that that bond was the 
faith which was founded upon a truly 
scriptural education. That union, unhar- 
monious though it might be, would pre- 
vent the revival of measures similar to those 
of JamesII. They had been told they 
were bound to supporta grant like this, 
which bad been acceded to for so long a 
time. He denied that such was the case. 
Session after Session,when opposition had 
been offered to that grant, they had been 
asked to agree to it on the ground that the 
money they were called on to vote was to 
cover expenses that had been incurred 
the year before, and on that ground he 
had given it his support, though of late he 
had refused to accede toit. With respect 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield, he could not support it, as he 
did not understand the plunder of one 
Church to pay for another; nor could 
he understand their having two State 
Churches. He should oppose the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. E. R. Rice said, many of his con- 
stituents having expressed their opinions 
strongly in opposition to this measure, 
he was anxious to state in a few words 
the reasons which prevented his acting in 
accordance with those opinions, He could 
understand the course adopted by those 
hon. Members who had always opposed 
this grant in refusing now to consent to 
its augmentation; but as to those who 
had either supported it in former years, 
or—which he considered the same thing 
—had suffered it to pass the House with- 
out adding their names to the small mi- 
norities by which it was opposed, he con- 
fessed he was at a loss to understand on 
what principle they now, for the first time, 
opposed it,’ when it was proposed to make 
it efficient for the purposes for which it 
was originally intended. But there was 
another class of opponents whose objec- 
tions were founded on conscientious reli- 
gious scruples, He would not now repeat 
the arguments that had been so frequently 
urged in this debate to show that no new 
principle was involved in this measure ; 
but he fully concurred in the opinion 
expressed on this point by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Secretary at War. Nei- 
ther would he argue the question of com- 
pact; it was sufficient for him, on this 
point, that for upwards of fifty years 
Ministers and statesmen of all parties had 
not only not opposed, but had recom- 
mended the renewal of this grant; on the 
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grounds of an equitable claim to it being | 
established. He would not yield in attach- | 
ment to the Protestant Church to those who - 
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this measure was an act of justice and 
sound polivy towards Ireland, which, } 
diminishing the feeling of hostility between 


opposed this question on religious grounds ; | the two creeds, would afford a fair field 


but while he respected the opinions which | 


for the extension of religious truth in that 


they conscientiously held, he could not | Country. Trusting, also, that when time 
at the same time entirely disregard the | was given for calmer consideration under 


feelings and opinions of so large a body of | 


his fellow-subjects and fellow-Christians 
as the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 


was feared that the effect of this measure | 


would be to increase the Roman Catholic 
religion, and discountenance the extension 
of Protestantism in Ireland: he totally 
denied that it would have any such ten- 
dency. In the first place, he would ask 
whom it was proposed to educate? Were 
they not young men, members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, so attached to 
its doctrines, that they were disposed to 
devote their lives to its ministry; and 
whose parents, influenced by the same 
feelings, were anxious to see their sons 
among the number of its priests? Would 
this be making converts to Popery? 
Would it not be rather the means of ren- 
dering the character of the priesthood less 
bigoted, as they became more enlight- 
ened? And would not these advantages 
be extended to the millions that would 
Jook to them for guidance and instruc- 
tion? Then,as to the Protestant Church 
in Ireland, he believed nothing could be 
more injurious to its best interests than 
the course adopted by the noble Lord the 
Member for Bandon and other hon, Mem- 
bers, who maintained that so small a boon 
to the Roman Catholics was a grievance 
to the Protestant Church. He believed 
nothing could tend more to increase the 
feeling of hostility of the great body of 
the Irish population than to find, that 
when anything was proposed in their fa- 
vour, it was opposed on the ground that 
it would be injurious to the Established 
Church. The hostile feelings thus pro- 
duced were, he believed, the greatest 
obstacles to the extension of Protestantism 
in Ireland. He differed from the noble 
Lord the Member for Dorchester, who had 
said that Members on his side of the 
House, who opposed the grant, approached 
the consideration of the subject under 
circumstances of greaterdic lty tha 
those on this side of the House who sup. 
ported it; who did so under a painful 
sense of duty, in opposition to the ex- 
pressed opinion of many of their constitu- 
ents, For his own part, he believed that 





less excited feeling, many of its opponents 
would arrive at the same conclusion, he 


It | should, by giving his vote in favour of the 


second reading of the Bill, take that course 
which his conscience and his judgment 
alike told him was the right one. 

Mr. Plumptre said the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had stated his de. 
termination to vote contrary to the opi. 
nions of his constituents on this subject. 
He (Mr. Plumptre) was sure the hon, 
Gentleman’s determination would give 
much dissatisfaction to his constituents, 
and he was sorry any thing should hap. 
pen to weaken the confidence which they 
were disposed to place in the hon, Gen- 
tleman. He (Mr. Plumptre) had come 
to the consideration of this subject with 
much pain and anxiety. He was in the 
habit of hearing many remarks directed 
against himself, under the title of the 
Member for Kent, which certainly were 
not of the pleasantest description, and 
which, perhaps, might be intended to act 
as “ a heavy blow and a great discourage- 
ment” to him in the humble yet hearty 
defence he endeavoured to make of Pro- 
testant principles. Though those remarks 
might be unpleasant, they had not yet 
had the effect of crushing the feeling or 
diminishing the desire which he still en- 
tertained, and should entertain, deeply, 
yet honestly, to maintain the course which 
he had ever maintained in that House, 
The hon. Member for Lambeth the other 
night had said that, judging from the 
number of petitions sent to that House 
on the subject, the movement out of doors 
must lead to the conclusion that the ques- 
tion was looked on as one of vital import- 
ance. That was the view the people of 
this country took »pon the subject. They 
considered it a subject of vital importance 
—and why? Because their dearest feel- 
ings—their feelings on religion—were 
bound up with the consideration of the 
subject. His hon. Friend the Secretary 
for Ireland, speaking of this subject, had 
said that he proposed to set aside the reli- 
gious considerations of the subject; and 
the hon. Member for Montrose had said 
that religion had nothing to do with the 
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question. Why, that very feeling of reli- 
gion which those hon. Gentlemen were dis- 

d to set aside was the very last feeling 
which he (Mr. Plumptre) was disposed so 
to treat, for he believed that the people of 
this country would not lay aside any feel- 
ing of that description on the question. It 
was a matter of no moment to him, com- 
paratively speaking, whether he was called 
on to vote a certain sum of money or not 
towards a certain college in Ireland. But 
when he viewed this subject as one with 
which the religion of this country was 
intimately connected, he was not aston- 
ished at the movement out of doors, and 
he thought that such a view of it justified 
that movement. A great number of the 
petitions laid on the Table against this 
measure had no doubt emanated from 
persons who were opposed to any Church 
endowment ; but many had also been pre- 
sented from persons who supported the 
connexion of Church and State. They 


had had but a few days ago a large meet- 
ing in the city of London, over which the 
chief magistrate of this great city pre- 
sided, surrounded by our principal mer- 
charts and bankers, and the heads of our 
various religious denominations. 


And 
what were the resolutions adopted on that 
occasion? Was religion excluded—or 
did it not in fact take the chief place in 
those resolutions? Again, they also had 
a large meeting in one of our public 
theatres, which had exhibited the strong 
feeling of the people on this question. 
And what, he asked them, was the leading 
feature in that large assembly ? Was any 
party feeling displayed, or was any ques- 
tion of politics the predominant question ? 
No; the religious aspect of the question 
was that which seemed mainly to influence 
that large assembly. If they regarded the 
tone of the numerous petitions sent to that 
House, they would find that, generally 
speaking, they were all of a religious cha- 
racter, He would take the liberty of 
referring to one or two of those petitions 
which the Committee to whom this depart- 
ment was intrusted had thought fit to 
have printed in extenso, and whicb 
had, consequently, become Parliamentary 
papers. Of these he would beg leave to 
tead to the House the following, which 
was from members of the Free Church in 
Scotland. The petitioners said,— 
“That whereas Great Britain is, by its con- 
sthution essentially and pre-eminently a Pro- 
lestant country, is bound by many public 
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deeds to recognise the supreme authority of 
the Word of God, the pure doctrines of the 
Reformation from Popery embodied in the 
standards of the Established Churches, and to 
repudiate the whole system of Romanism as 
full of deadly error, and directly inimical to 
the interests of civil and religious liberty ; and 
whereas the rapid progress Popery has made 
of late years in almost every region of the 
globe, the degree of countenance and encou- 
ragement it has received, and is now receiving, 
from the Government and Legislature of this 
country, have excited the liveliest apprehen- 
sions of the Christian community ; and whereas 
the proposed endowment of the Roman Catho- 
lic College of Maynooth will, if carried 
into effect, involve this nation in the guilt 
of supporting a false religion, and prove in its 
issue as disastrous in policy as it is indefensible 
in principle; therefore your petitioners hope 
your honourable House will take the premises 
into your serious consideration, and refuse the 
proposed measure of endowment of the Roman 
Catholic College of Maynooth, or any other 


| measure tending to recognise or perpetuate 


the principles of Romanism.”’ 

He could read many other extracts from 
similar petitions, which had been printed 
by order of the Committees, varying in 
terms, but all breathing the same spirit, 
and testifying, beyond all controversy, 
that the petitioners regarded this as a reli- 
gious, and not as a political movement. 
The hon. Member for Newark (Mr. Glad- 
stone), the other night, in talking of the 
Reformation, used the phrase “ that in- 
definite idea called Protestantism.” If he 
were to admit that it was difficult to de- 
fine what Protestantism was, he might be 
supposed to conform to that expression, 
but he maintained that at the present time 
Protestantism was not an indefinite but a 
well-defined idea, and a living, active, and 
potent agency. Mixed up, as he had 
been, with this question, and called on, as 
he so frequently was, not only to present 
petitions respecting it, but to support their 
prayer, he had felt it his duty to state thus 
much, that this question was viewed by 
the vast majority of the people of this 
country as a religious, and only as a 
religious question. But, to pass for 
a moment to another consideration, 
he could not understand why, if the 
Government were determined to carry this 
measure to endow the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth, and thus lay the 
foundation for ulterior proceedings with 
regard to the Roman Catholic clergy— 
proceedings which he did not understand 
had been formally disclaimed by any 
Member of the Government who had ad- 
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dressed the House since the idea was 
propounded—if, in a word, the Govern- 
ment had determined to endow the Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland, he could not 
understand why a different course was to 
be pursued there than in any other 
country. It was notorious, and no one 
would venture to deny it, that, wherever 
elsewhere that religion was endowed, 
whether in countries Roman Catholic or 
not, contro! was invariably exercised by 
the civil power over the Roman Catholic 
religion. It was notorious that this 
was the case in Prussia and Russia, and 
in the Roman Catholic countries of 
France, Spain, and Austria. It seemed 
to him, therefore, that we should stand 
stultified in the eyes of the world if we 
undertook to endow the Roman Catholic 
religion, and yet retained no control 
over it. He hoped that on this subject 
he might allude to a work which, 
although anonymous, he had seen in 
the hands of many Members, and which 
contained many statements of great im- 
portance on this subject. It was entitled 
Maynooth, the Crown, and the Country, 
and contained on this subject the fol- 
lowing passages :— 

** We do not deny that the Governments of 
France, Austria, and Spain, and those likewise 
of Russia and of Prussia, afford support to 
ecclesiastical institutions of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, Indeed we might observe, it 
has not yet been shown what benefits they 
derive, in their civil character, from the en- 
couragement of Romanism as such. Wehave 
heard, for instance, something recently of 
collisions at Cologne between the temporal 
and spiritual power, and we have seen in the 
last year that the same ecclesiastic, who re- 
sisted his Sovereign on the banks of the Rhine, 
was soon after received by the Pope with 
marked honour and public commendation on 
those of the Tiber. But we do not pause to 
inquire further into cases of this description, 
but proceed to ask why, if Russia and Prus- 
sia, two of the States enumerated, are satisfied 
that the system of ecclesiastical polity which 
we have established, and are still maintaining 
in unrestrained liberty and in uncontrolled 
energy at Maynooth, is inoffensive and innox- 
ious to the public weal, have they taken such 
pains to exclude it? But are not, then, 
Roman Catholic priests and bishops educated 
and maintained in Russia and Prussia at the 
public charge? Doubtless they are; but let 
us observe under what restrictions they enter 
upon and exercise their functions. They are 
bound hand and foot by civil laws ; they can- 
not undertake their office without the approval 
of the Government, and are generally nomi- 
nated by the Crown; and when appointed to 
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their ecclesiastical functions, they cannot hold 
any commerce with Rome except through the 
medium of the civil Government. These 
things are all in evidence before Parliament 
and itis since the foundation of Maynooth 
that they have been made public; and whate 
ever may have been the case with our pre. 
decessors, we at least cannot be excused if we 
are ignorant of them.” 


The writer then went on to show the 
usage of those countries ‘‘ who loved 
Rome more and knew her better ”—of 
Spain, Austria, France, and other Catho. 
lic countries; and that in all respects 
“the measures taken by these Govern. 
ments against the exercise of the Papal 
power in their dominion were distinguished 
by as much caution and vigour as they 
were even in Prussia and Russia.” Now, 
he could not conceive why, if they were 
to be endowed, the State should not 
exercise similar control over this College 
and the Roman Catholic clergy. The 
hon. Member for Dublin had referred 
to the bull Cane Domini, with respect 
to which Dr. Doyle had alleged, before 
the Committee of the House of Lords, 
April 25, 1825, that it was not in force, 
Dr. Doyle was asked, on that occasion— 


“Is the bull Cane Domini now in force?” 
He replied, “ The bull asa bull is not in force, 
nor ever was in force, in Ireland, and has been 
rejected from nearly all the Italian countries 
of Europe. If that were in force there is 
scarcely anything could be at rest amongst 
the Catholic States of Europe; but they have 
been as solemn and earnest in protesting 
against it as we have been in any period in 
England or Ireland.” ‘ We have never re 
ceived it, and surely never will.” 


Now this very bull Cana Domini had 
since been published; and in 1831 or 1832 
was set up among other bulls, canons, 
and decretals, for the regulation of the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland. This might, 
by some, be deemed a matter of no con- 


sequence. He hoped, however, that at 
least Her Majesty’s Government would 
satisfy themselves on this subject; but if 
it were a matter of consequence, and any 
evil should arise from this unrestricted 
endowment, warned as Her Majesty's 
Ministers had been, and he knew they 
had been warned from more than 
one quarter, the responsibility must rest 
on those who, being made acquainted 
with these things, had yet disregarded 
them. The noble Lord the Member for 
Newark (Lord J. Manners) said last night, 
that he, for one, did not consider the reli« 
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gion of the Church of Rome as that of 
Antichrist. | Nothing could be further 
from his (Mr. Plumptre’s) wish than to 
give pain to any individual; and if he did 
so on this occasion, he hoped it would 
be considered that he only did so in the 
discharge of a paramount duty. But he 
was sorry he could not agree with the 
noble Lord in that sentiment. Hedidnot 
mean to say that the religion of Rome 
was exclusively that of Antichrist; but 
he believed that it was so completely and 
prominently. And, entertaining this opi- 
nion, he entertained this further opinion 
grounded upon it, that it was a fearful 
and national sin to endow, as they now 
roposed to endow, such a religion. The 
noble Lord appeared to have learned some 
of the sentiments as well as the poetry of 
some master of that school of which he 
wasa member. Ile had called upon them 
to “speak gently of our sister’s fall.” 
But, though he might be deemed harsh 
and uncharitable, he could not respond to 
the noble Lord’s sentiments; on the con- 
trary, he warmly shared in the religious 
view which the people of this country took 
of this question ; and it was for this reason 
that he so much apprehended the result, 
and so openly expressed his sentiments 
on the present occasion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Canterbury (Mr. Smythe), who 
followed the noble Lord in a speech of no 
less ability, was pleased to refer to him. 
He supposed, because he was a public 
man, he was deemed a fit butt for public 
arrows, That hon. Member represented 
what he was pleased to call an archiepis- 
copal constituency. But he (Mr, Plump- 
tre) did not think that on that account 
he was obliged to resort to the hon. Gen- 
tleman for counsel or advice as to the 
public course he had to follow. He had 
humbly, but earnestly, endeavoured to as- 
certain elsewhere what his duties were, 
knowing that as an immortal being he 
should have to give an account of the dis- 
charge of those duties; and, above all 
things, he had desired that instead of being 
turned aside by the dictates of an ever- 
shifting expediency, he might always be 
actuated by the principle of doing all he 
did to the praise and giory of God. 

Mr. Trelawny felt bound to explain 
the grounds of his vote on the question 
before the House, because he had avowed 
himself to be a firm supporter (as a ge- 
neral rule) of the voluntary principle as 
the only legitimate source of ecclesiastical 
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revenue, and an enemy to all Church 
Establishments, in so far as they depend 
upon taxing any persons for the support 
of religious opinions from which they con- 
scientiously dissent. He was, too, well 
aware that his constituents felt very 
strongly on this question, and that they 
would very naturally expect that he 
should give convincing reasons for his 
departure from a principle to which they 
knew him to be strongly attached. He 
could assure the House that it was only 
after much reflection that he had made 
up his mind to support Her Majesty’s 
Government, under the very special cir- 
cumstances under which the increased 
grant had been proposed. He was well 
aware of the strength of the reasoning by 
which it may be opposed. First, it might 
be said that the proposed endowment was 
only creating a new impediment to the 
ultimate abolition of all establishments, 
and to the absorption, as State property, 
of all the property now held unjustly by 
the Church of England (after payment of 
existing incumbents, and the lay tithe- 
owner). It must be admitted that there 
is much force in the argument; and if 
the grant were larger, and if the case of 
Ireland had nothing peculiar in it, it 
would be conclusive. Secondly, it might 
be contended that the measure was only 
preliminary to the provision of regular 
benefices for the Catholic priesthood. 
Undoubtedly, much of the argument 
would be as good for the one purpose as for 
the other, What was a part of the object 
of the grant? To elevate the character of 
the religious instructors of the Irish pea- 
santry. But what, also, would be the end 
sought by paying the priests? The same. 
It would be adopted as a mode of raising 
their character, by rendering them inde- 
pendent of their parishioners, whose pre~ 
judices they were now obliged to foster 
in order to secure the means of existence. 
To this length, however, he was not pre- 
pared to go. He was not prepared to 
depart further from the rigid principle, that 
every sect should support its own clergy 
and its own establishment. There was a 
third ground of opposition tothe grant. It 
may be called a premium upon disaffec- 
tion. It would seem to proclaim that 
thenceforth a sect had only to become 
troublesome enough to insure itself a 
State endowment. This argument pos- 
sessed less cogency. There was a vast 
anes between a sect making itself 
2 
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troublesome with a gocd case, and a sect 
becoming troublesome, but having nothing 
to complain of. Ireland had been shame- 
fully misgoverned (with one or two exe 
ceptions) for centuries, The revenues of 
the Catholics had been confiscated—her 
priesthood had been treated like felons, 
with a price fixed upon their heads. Very 
great distrust of this country still existed, 
and even much bitter feeling; but though 
the Dissenters in England were compelled 
to pay church rates, and had other griev- 
ances, yet at least their case, were they to 
claim State endowment (which is very far 
from their views), would stand in a very 
different position from that of Ireland. 
For his part, he could not forget entirely 
the special circumstances of that coun- 
try; the fact that something conciliatory 
must be done, and that immediately ; the 
consideration, that had an Irish Parlia- 
ment still existed, there would, probably, 
have been a splendid provision for the 
education of the priesthood. Ireland 
would have ground for saying this coun- 
try refused to look with a generous eye at 
her distressed condition ; that the Union 
had placed her in a worse position than 
she would have had under a native Par- 
liament, if this grant were, in deference 
to a principle somewhat inflexibly carried 
out, sternly refused. The grant, more- 
over, existed. Dare the Government, or 
any Government, abolish it? Was not 
the existing grant more mischievous than 
the proposed one—being merely enough 
to create a feeling of inferiority in the 
Irish people? Many good measures 
might be introduced for Ireland; but 
what use was there in. paper reforms, 
which, owing to the balance of parties, 
could not be realized? It was a time 
when a Liberal Member ought to risk 
something for peace, to sacrifice popu- 
Jarity, to render government possible ; and 
it would seem most ungracious in a per- 
son professing to be guided by measures 
only, not to come forward and support 
those who also risk much, from a belief 
that something must be done for Ireland, 
that the present measure would tend to 
conciliation, and that, under all cireum- 
stances, no sounder measure would be 
successful. The reasons of the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury for opposing the 
grant are more candidly admitted than 
logically sufficient. The hon. Member 
complains of the right hon, Baronet’s 
inconsistency. 1 think, on the contrary, 





he has shown great consistency, in his 
uniform contempt both for the hon, Mem. 
ber’s past adulation and present abuse, 
The hon. Member complained of the hon, 
Member for Newark settling so great an 
account by the small change of circum. 
stances. The complaint was a natural 
one for a person who has in this discus. 
sion so studiously disseminated irrelevant 
matter, such as, for example, mortified 
vanity or personal pique. For my part, 
Sir, I must be excused if I regard the in- 
trinsic merits of public questions as even 
more significant than the position of the 
hon. Member; and those merits induce 
me, in this instance, rather to gratify the 
wishes of seven millions of fellow subjects, 
than to soothe the disappointment of a 
particular individual. 

Lord Courtenay would not shrink from 
the responsibility of giving his sup. 
port to what he considered to be a just 
and wise measure. It was from no in- 
sensibility to the deep and earnest opposi- 
tion which the measure before the House 
encountered—it was from no insensibility 
to all the great considerations involved in 
the question, that he with equal sincerity 
had resolved upon taking an _ opposite 
course to those hon. Members who refused 
to assent to the proposition. He thought 
hon. Members had been led away by their 
excited feelings, and by popular clamour, 
so as entirely to overlook the existing state 
of things in Ireland. It appeared to him 
that on the subject before the House he 
had two questions to ask himself. The 
first was, had the measure of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government a tendency to benefit 
that ill-used and interesting country ; and, 
if so, on what grounds was he precluded, 
on principles of sound legislation, from 
giving his support to it? He agreed with 
other hon. Members who had preceded 
him in thinking that in the proposal for an 
increased grant to Maynooth no new prit- 
ciple was asserted. No one who had 
spoken on the subject had succeeded in 
convincing the House that any principle 
different from that which the House an- 
nually recognised in our Colonial depen- 
dencies had been asserted. If that prin« 
ciple was right in the case of the Colonies, 
then the principle of the grant, year by 
year, to Ireland, taking the circumstances of 
that country into consideration, was equally 
right. He would simply invite the atten- 
tion of the House to the religious state of 
Ireland. Let them look at the fuct that 
7,000,000 of the population, comprising 
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those classes the most sensible to religious ment. It has been the fashion on the 
impressions and impulses, were Roman present occasion, both in the House and 
Catholics, and that the relation in which out of it, for those who are opposed to 
by social circumstances they were placed | this measure, to charge its supporters with 
to their priests, made them dependent| a willingness, in plain terms, “to do evil 
on them not only in their spiritual cha-| that good may come”—those very expres- 
racter, but as their advisers and guides! sions occurring in many of the petitions— 
under circumstances of temporal want | or, in other words, to sacrifice principle to 
and suffering. Could they reconcile it) expediency. Now, this is a course which 
to a sense of public policy and expedi-' [ trust I should never be capable of adopt- 
ency—not in the low sense of those terms, ing on this or on any other occasion. And 
but in a statesman’s acceptation of them— | am acting on principle as clearly, as 


not to do the best in their power to bring | 


within the reach of the great majority the 
best means of spiritual instruction. He 
was the last man to defend the abuses of 
spiritual interference for political pur- | 
poses; but though this was indefensible, | 
he would ask the House whether there | 
had not been passages in Irish history | 
which might palliate, though they could 
not justify, such an exercise of priestly in- 
fluence ? He would ask the House to recol- | 
lect the numberless instances in which | 
Roman Catholic priests exerted themselves | 
for the good of their fellow-creatures, 
and that, too, in times of pestilence, 
suffering, and death, He would recall to 
the remembrance of the House, that in 
the year after the passing{of the Cha- 
ritable Bequests Act, they had seen Roman 
Catholic priests and prelates braving po-| 
pular disapprobation and violence, and 
sacrificing that which must have been 
peculiarly trying to them — the attach- 
ment of those of their own communion, 
because they believed it to be their duty to 
their fellow countrymen and co-religionists 
to aid in carrying out that measure in 
the spirit in which it had been proposed 
by Government and passed by Parliament. 
He should give his cordial and sincere 
support to the measure before the House, 
because he firmly believed it would do 
good to Ireland by introducing an im- 
proved class of priests among the Roman 
Catholic population, and because he was of 
opinion it would tend to rivet the bonds 
of union and amity between the two 
countries. 

Mr. Wykeham Martin; Sir, as I am 
nearly in the same situation with the hon, 
Member for Dover, I must entreat a 
similar indulgence at the hands of the 
House; for, having the misfortune to differ 
with many of my constituents for whom 
entertain the sincerest respect, I feel it 
my duty to endeavour to explain the 
Teasons of the vote | am about to give in 
Support of the proposition of the Govern- 
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distinctly, and as sincerely, in supporting 
the Bill, as any hon. Member can pos- 
sibly be who feels it his duty to adopt an 
Opposite course. My attention has long 
been directed to questions involving a 
similar principle with the present. I have 
by long reflection worked out a principle 
for my guidance in such matters; and I 
will endeavour briefly to explain that 
principle to the House. I hold it to be 
one of the ordinary functions of the Go. 
vernment to exercise a general superin- 
tendence over the affairs of the commu- 
nity, in matters relating to religion and 
to education. I consider this to be one 
of the inherent and inseparable func- 
tions of their office, and not only so, but 
one of the most important of their func- 


| tions, if not the most important of all. 


In this country, this principle has been 
acted on without difficulty or dispute—in 
fact with no opposition but that of one 
section of politicians, who are the advo- 
cates of the voluntary principle. In Scot- 
land, it bas also been acted upon ; for 
there also an Establishment has been 
formed under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the Government, although the 
doctrines of that Establishment are not 
in accordanze with the views of the Gu. 
vernment. And it is not till we get to 
Ireland, that we find any difficulty in car- 
rying out the principle for which I am 
contending. And indeed, in a certain sense 
we do act upon that principle even in 
Ireland. For there we have an Establish- 
ment which is a branch of our own Church 
—for the Irish Protestant Church is termed 
by the Act of Union, “ The Church of 
England in Ireland.” But this is the 
precise point at which the views I enter- 
tain, begin to diverge from the practice 
which has been pursued by the Legisla~ 
ture. I maintain that this system does 
not amount to a carrying out of the prin« 
ciple Iam endeavouring to explain. If 
we look to Ireland, we see a country 
2G2 
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separated from this country by a natural 
boundary. We see in that country six 
millions of Roman Catholics, occupying, 
for the most part, a tract which is not less 
than 10,000 square miles. The population, 
in fact, is essentially aCatholic population. 
Now I conceive that it is our duty to 
superintend and to regulate the religious 
affairs of this population also. I maintain 
that we are bound to stretch out the right 
hand of fellowship to them, and to tender 
to them such aid as they are willing to 
accept, and as it is on other grounds ad- 
visable for us togive. The chief difficulty 
with me in investigating this question for 
myself has always been, not whether we 
were bound to discharge these duties to- 
wards the Catholic population of Ireland, 
so long as we retain the office of go- 
vernors of that country; but whether we 
were justified in pro conscient?d in retain- 
ing an office which entails upon us such 
obligations. I will not enter upon a 
statement of the considerations which 
satisfied my mind upon this point, although 
my mind has been fully satisfied with 
regard to it, for two reasons. T'irst, it 
would lead me into a purely theological 
discussion, for which I feel that this is 
not the proper arena. And secondly, be- 
cause it would be a waste of the time of 
the House, since 1 do not believe that 
there is a single person present who en- 
tertains any doubt on the matter. I will, 
therefore, content myself with saying, 
that it is because the measure proposed 
by the Government is, so far as it extends, 
a carrying out of the principles I have 
been endeavouring to describe, that I am 
disposed to give it my most cordial sup- 
port. Butif, as is most probable, many 
hon. Members will not feel inclined to go 
along with me in recognising this prin- 
ciple, there are some other considerations 
to which, if the House will bear with me 
for a few sentences, I wish to call its 
attention. It has long been our practice 
in legislation to interfere in the way of 
regulation with the religious affairs of 
bodies differing with ourselves. We re- 
gulate to a certain extent the religious 
worship of the chapel of the Dissenters, 
by forbidding worship in unlicensed 
houses; we further interfere as to the 
performance of the marriage service; we 
regulate to a still greater degree the 
Church of Scotland. And where pecu- 
niary aid is required, we give it in many 
instances for the religious as well as the 
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moral education of Dissenters, through 
the British and Foreign School Society ; 
for the religious as well as the moral edu- 
cation of Catholics themselves, through 
the National System of Education in Ire. 
land; we assist the Unitarian section of 
the Presbyterians, as well as the other 
branch of that body in Ireland, through 
the Regium Donum. In this point of 
view, therefore, it is only in accordance 
with our former practice, and with our 
general system of legislation, if we con- 
sider the Roman Catholics of Ireland as 
the largest and the most needy of the 
Dissenting bodies in the Empire, and ad- 
minister assistance to their wants on this 
footing. There is one other point to which 
I wish to call the attention of the House, 
which I think important, but which | 
think has not yet been noticed, even in 
this Jengthened discussion. It has been 
complained of as a hardship that we 
should be called upon to pay for the edu- 
cation of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
It has been said that the Protestants of 
England and Scotland should not be 
made to defray the expense of such 
an object, and that the Income Tax 
ought not to be continued for such a 
purpose. But I think that, as a mere 
question of finance and of account, it 
cannot be fairly said that we do pay for 
anything of the kind. If separate taxes 
were raised for the two countries, and 
their expenditure were kept separate ; and 
if under such’cireumstances a grant were 
made from the produce of the English 
taxes for the College of Maynooth, then 
we might truly be said to pay for the edu- 
cation of the Irish clergy. But such is 
not the system that has been adopted. 
On the contrary, we have made acom- 
mon fund for the purposes of both coun- 
tries, to which each contributes in a fair 
preportion, and from which the expendi- 
ture of both countries is defrayed. Now 
I think that under such circumstances it 
is fairer to consider the funds which are neé- 
cessary for Irish local purposes, as coming 
virtually from the Irish portion of the 
taxation, and that which is necessary for 
English local purposes from the English 
portion ; and if there should be reason to 
suppose that either country got more than 
its share from this common fund, what 
would be the proper remedy? Would it 
be that the country in question should be 
left with its necessities unsupplied ? Would 
it not rather be that its quota should be 
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re-adjusted? If this view of the case be 
correct, there is no pretence for saying 
that we are paying for the grant to May- 
nooth. But if hon. Gentlemen will not 
go along with me in this view of the case, 
[ think that in the next step of the argu- 
ment I can draw them along with me 
whether they will or no. We make pay- 
ments from this common fund for a great 
many Protestant objects. We have parted 
with a million of money at one time for the 
building of Protestant churches; we pay 
for Protestant education, for Protestant 
colonial bishops, for army and navy chap- 
lains, and for a hundred similar purposes, 
if it were worth while to analyze our ex- 
penditure for the purpose of picking them 
out, Now, if there is the slightest ground 
for saying that we pay for the grant to 
Maynooth, there is the very same ground 
for saying that we compel the Catholics 
of Ireland to pay towards all these Pro- 
testant objects. Either we do not pay for 
Maynooth, or we call upon them to pay 
towards our own institutions. As to the 
general policy of the measure, I should be 
most unwarrantably taking up the time of 
the House if I were to enter uponit. It 


has been discussed so completely, that I 
may well be content to leave it where it 


has been left by abler hands than mine. 
Iwill, therefore, only say in conclusion, 
that, deeply as I regret the necessity of 
differing on this question with many 
friends whom I most sincerely respect, 
and with many upon whose judgment I 
much rely, from the station they occupy, 
the education they have received, and the 
talents they have displayed; it is, never- 
theless, a satisfaction to me to feel that I 
never was called upon, on any occasion, 
to perform a publie or a political act, with 
the conviction impressed upon my mind 
80 firmly, so clearly, and in so unwavering 
amanner that I was following the path of 
duty, 

Mr. Tuite assured the House that a 
very large proportion of the Protestants of 
Ireland approved of the measure now be- 
fore them, and were grateful to Govern- 
ment for the liberal part it had taken. In 
his own opinion the measure would be 
generally well received in Ireland, and 
there could be no doubt it would tend 
to benefit and strengthen the Empire. 
There were not wanting persons who ca- 
villed at the measure because it was in 
Opposition to the sentiments formerly en- 
fertained by its promoters. Men of liberal 
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minds not unfrequently saw reasons to 
change their minds on important subjects ; 
and it appeared strange to him that this 
should be selected as a ground of serious 
objection, after the full and ample notice 
which they had received from the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government last Session, to bring 
forward a measure of this kind. He could 
not see on what ground they could now 
stand up and say they were taken by sur- 
prise. He regretted to see such unfair 
advantage had been taken of tender con- 
sciences and religious scruples by the Mi- 
nisters of the Church of England upon 
this occasion. He was aware of an in- 
stance at Christ’s Chapel, St. John’s 
Wood, where the too zealous clergyman 
had so far forgot himself as to address 
his congregation from the pulpit, and 
bring them down, ladies and gentlemen, 
to sign a petition, dictated by himself, 
against this grant to the College of May- 
nooth. Conduct such as this must for 
ever close the mouths of those parties 
against the alleged practice on the part of 
the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, of 
making their chapels the arena for politi- 
cal excitement, more especially as they 
were deprived of the advantage of such 
splendid theatres for the display of their 
religious zeal as Exeter Hall and other 
places of that description. It had been 
said, in the course of the debate, that 
Ireland bore but a very inadequate pro- 
portion of the public burdens—that she 
was, in fact, lightly taxed. Now, it was 
well known, from calculations made on 
this subject, that she remitted in the shape 
of taxation, most prejudicial to herself, 
namely, as payment to absentees} residing 
in this country, above 6,000,000/. ster- 
ling ; a sum far greater than any financial 
Minister could ever expect to receive from 
such a country through the medium of 
assessed taxes. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by assuring the Government that 
he should give the Bill his most cordial 
support, and he hoped the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would carry the measure triumph- 
antly. 

Mr, Carew agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kent, that this question had been 
taken up as a religious one, though he by 
no means was prepared to admit its oppo- 
nents were justified in thatcourse. Weowed 
a debt of kindness to the people of Ireland ; 
they had been to us, for fifty years, in the 
nature of tenants at will; a class of tenants 
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who had greater claims upon the kind con- 
sideration of their landlords than those 
who were fortified in their titles by express 
leases. Unless you were prepared to 
establish the principle, that because a man 
is strong he may oppress his weaker 
neighbour, the House must act liberally 
towards the Catholics of Ireland in this 
respect. The hon. Member here, after 
experiencing some embarrassment, said he 
was so very nervous that he found great 
difficulty in stating his sentiments to the 
House. The hon. Member concluded by 
expressing his opinion that this grant to 
the College of Maynooth could, by no 
possibility, produce any disadvantage to 
the Protestant Established Church in Ire- 
land. 


Lord Leveson would not enter on the 
question how far the Government deserved 
the censure so liberally bestowed on it by 
those hon. Gentlemen behind Ministers, 
Hethought, after the speeches heard during 
this debate, it was pretty evident the Go- 
vernment must begin to regret a little the 
line of policy they adopted in Opposition. 
He did not wish to dwell on that topic ; 
he should support the present measure, 
because he thought it good in itself, and 
because it was unaccompanied by any un- 
gracious and insulting restrictions. He 
must add, too, from what he had seen of 
the state of the country, and the speeches 
made in that House, that no other party 
but that of the right hon. Gentleman could 
carry such a measure. Allusion had been 
made to the length of this debate; he did 
think it a matter of regret that it afforded 
opportunity of exciting conscientious bodies 
of men, through speeches which reflected 
the sentiments of those who guided a large 
portion of the public. He regretted, too, 
that an opportunity seemed to be afforded 
by it, of which Christian ministers availed 
themselves, to rouse feelings of hostility 
and ill-will towards their fellow  sub- 
jects and fellow Christians. But, on 
the other hand, he thought that such 
speeches as that of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Devonport that night must do 
good, inasmuch as it demonstrated the 
policy, justice, and necessity of the mea- 
sure now proposed. When he called to 
mind, too, the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Dorsetshire, the tone of 
which was admira.“le towards the people of 
Ireland—a speech wh,ch, while it opposed 
the measure now propo%ed, appeared to 

him to place in the clearest ight the ano- 
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malous mode of instruction adopted to. 
wards the Irish people, and to demonstrate 
in the most logical manner the steps by 
which the Government would be compelled 
to settle on an equitable basis the religious 
instruction of that portion of the kingdom 
—when he called to mind that such en. 
lightened and broad views were taken on 
this question, he could not regret that the 
debate had been prolonged, which afforded 
an opportunity for their delivery. He 
could not help thinking that when the 
people of England reflected on the descrip. 
tion of argument by which this question 
was opposed—when they saw that not the 
least able of the opponents of this measure 
stated as a ground for rejecting it, the bug. 
bear by which every beneficial measure was 
attempted to be cried down, namely, that if 
the course of conciliation were continued, 
England must be prepared to relinquish the 
station she now held amongst the natious 
of Europe. He could not help thinking, 
he repeated, that when the people of Eng. 
land calmly reflected on such views, their 
good sense must ultimately cool down the 
present excited feelings of the community. 
In his opinion, the chief boast of an Eng- 
lishman was not the commercial prosperity 
of his country or her power in war, but his 
acknowledged superior appreciation of civil 
liberty. Was it to be said, then, that thisstep 
towards religious toleration had any tenden- 
cy to sink the rank of this nation amongst 
those of Europe? One could not listen to 
this debate without being struck by the 
more kindly feelings evinced by the present 
generation towards the Roman Catholics. 
As an illustration of this, he might refer 
to the speech of the noble Member for Lynn 
(Viscount Jocelyn). That noble Lord said, 
that if a stranger were listening to this 
debate, he might suppose that the present 
Motion was one for the abolition of the 
Church altogether. At the very time the 
noble Lord was speaking, there was in the 
strangers’ gallery a foreign statesman (the 
Duke de Broglie) of eminent iatellect, of 
high rank in his own country, and with a 
European reputation—a Catholic, who had 
lived much with Protestants — one who 
came over to this country for the purpose 
of carrying on a negotiation of the most 
important description, and who could not 
fail to observe the persevering energy with 
which all religious denominations here sup- 
ported any great philanthropic object. He, 
for one, blushed that such a stranger, who 
had studied deeply the principles of our 
government, in order to ameliorate the 
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stitutions of his own country, should have, the truth. 
found the Imperial Legislature of Great | 
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The right hon. Baronet, in his 
opening speech, had called upon them to 


Britain haggling about a few additional | endow a College with a view of affording 


thousands to the miserable pittance which 


for thirty years had been given for the | 


spiritual instruction of our fellow subjects 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Spooner said, had he followed the 
dictates of his own feelings, he should have 
given a silent vote on the present occasion ; 
but representing, as he did, a large consti- 
tuency who felt deeply and had spoken 
loudly on the question, he should not be 
doing his duty to those constituents were 
he to give a silent vote. In answer to the 
noble Lord who spoke last, he begged 
to say that he was not haggling about a 
few miserable pounds ; he did not look on 
it as @ money question, nor did any of 
his hon. Friends around him. The oppo- 
sition to the measure rested on a far 
sounder basis—the basis of religious prin- 
ciple. The right hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh divided the opponents of this measure 
into three classes. First, those who had 
hitherto voted for the grant of 9,000/., 
but now resisted the increase. He (Mr. 
Spooner), had voted against the smaller 
grant. The right hon. Gentleman said, that 
he could not understand on what principle 


those who had voted for the smaller grant 
now opposed this measure. But it appeared 
to him there was a great difference between 
an annual grant and a perpetual endow- 


ment. This was the first time the State 
had endowed the Roman Catholic religion 
in this kingdom. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had contended otherwise ; but 
he (Mr. Spooner) repeated that all that 
had hitherto been done was to permit 
Roman Catholics to endow with their own 
money. The next class the right hon. 
Gentleman adverted to, consisted of the 
supporters of the voluntary principle ; and 
he (Mr. Spooner) could not understand 
how any of those Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, favouring such views, 
could reconcile it to themselves to vote for 
this Bill, for it involved not only a church 
endowment, but a double church endow- 
ment. The last class alluded to comprised 
those who were opposed to the vote 
On religious principle. ‘To that class he 
(Mr. Spooner) belonged; and he never 
would consent to endow aChurch which 
he believed taught doctrines which were 
dangerous, delusive, and unscriptural. He 
spoke without any hostility towards his 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, but; he 
Was bound to say what he believed to be 





religious education and spiritual comfort 
to the ignorant and the poor. Let him 
beware lest, instead of holding out the 
comforts of religion to men in their dying 
moments, he should lead them to trust to 
an awful delusion. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh had observed in the 
course of his speech in this debate,— 


“T come now to an objection which I 
should be very sorry to treat lightly, that is, 
that the Church of Rome teaches error, and 
that we are therefore not justified, either as 
individuals or as a State, in contributing to the 
propagation of it. I must say that I altogether 
deny the soundness of that proposition. I say 
that it is not true that there are no cases in 
which it may not be justifiable to contribute 
even to the propagation of religious error,” 


In proof of this position, too, the right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to mistakes often 
made in the translation of the holy Scrip- 
tures. But was that the deliberate and 
wilful teaching of error? What were they 
called on to do now? ‘They were called 
on, not by accident or mistake, but delibe- 
rately, to vote a sum of money to teach 
doctrines which they conscientiously pro- 
tested against. Even were he to regard 
this measure not as a religious question, 
but as a political one, he should still think 
it neither a wise nor a politic measure ; but 
though as a mere political measure he might 
have been induced to acquiesce in it, yet 
his religious feelings interposed and pre- 
vented him from giving his consent to it. 
He believed that the right hon. Baronet 
was actuated by an earnest desire to do his 
duty. What other motive could he have 
in bringing forward a measure which had 
deprived him of the adherence of many 
men who had hitherto given him an en- 
lightened, honest, and consistent support ? 
They had been told that there was a com- 
pact in reference to Maynooth ; but in 
answer to that he would content himself 
with reading a passage from the speech of 
a statesman who had been already quoted 
by the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, though not fairly, as the right 
hon. Baronet had left out the part he was 
about to read to the House. And here he 
must be permitted to say he regretted much 
the slighting way in which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury spoke of Mr. Perceval. 
There are those in this House (continued 
Mr. Spooner) who had the honour of that 
right hon. Gentleman’s acquaintance. They 
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would join with him in saying, that if an 
honest, ardent, and consistent statesman, 
living for, and dying at the door of this 
House in his country’s service, was entitled 
to grateful recollection—if a faithful dis- 
charge of all the duties of public and social 
life call for affectionate remembrance—in 
the late Mr. Perceval those claims were 
fully substantiated. But what did Mr. 
Perceval say? The hon. Member then 
proceeded to read the following portion of 
a speech of the late Mr. Perceval, on the 
5th of May, 1808 :— 

‘*He disclaimed the odious principle of 
intolerance. The memorial of the Catholics 
which led to the establishment of Maynooth, 
claimed no pecuniary aid. The Catholics 
promised to defray the whole expense them- 
selves; and though the Government and Par- 
liament gave them 8,000/. in aid of this object, 
that was no reason why the country should be 
subject to constantly increasing demands for 
a purpose to which there was no precedent in 
any age or country—that of educating at the 
public expense the priesthood of a religion 
differing widely from the established one,” 


From that statement he (Mr. Spooner) 
concluded that were Mr. Perceval there 
present, he would join those who opposed 
the project of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The next subject to which he should advert 
was the necessary, the inevitable conse- 
quences that would follow the adoption of 
this Bill. He conceived that the Govern- 
ment had begun at the wrong end in this 
matter. The purpose of educating the 
priests was avowed to be the enlightenment 
of the people. If he (Mr. Spooner) 
believed that would be the effect of the 
Bill, much of the sting would be taken out 
of it, though he should still oppose it on 
the principle that nothing could justify 
that doctrine of expediency, “ Do evil that 
good may come.” But those who augured 
such results would be greatly disappointed. 
If the priests were to be educated they 
should also be paid, or the education would 
go for nothing. If they were not paid, 
they would still have to live upon the most 
impoverished people on the face of the eurth. 
The only way of their deriving the means 
of their subsistence would be by operating 
on the fears and the hopes of the people. 
The priests would be sure not to enlighten 
their flocks under these circumstances, 
because ignorance was the parent of super- 
stition, and through superstition only could 
their hopes or their fears be worked upon. 
Several attempts had been made to elicit 
from Her Majesty’s Government whether 
this was by them proposed as a final mea- 
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sure, or whether they did not contemplate 
at some future time to propose the payment 
of the priests ; but, while the right hon, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that the funds of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland should not be touched, not 
one word was said about the payment 
of the Roman Catholic priests. He (Mr. 
Spooner) therefore deduced from that 
silence that before long the Ministers 
would come down to the House, and, tell. 
ing them that they had broken through the 
principle in the case of Maynooth, cali 
upon them to pay the priests on the ground 
that they had abandoned principle for 
nothing, and that without such payments 
the present proposed measure would be in 
vain. Another great objection to the 
measure was the total absence of all 
necessity for it. In all the populous towns 
of Warwickshire, and also in other parts of 
the country, there were Catholic churches, 
Catholic schools, monasteries, colleges, and 
seminaries innumerable. Most of them 
were planted not for the use of existing 
congregations, but in search of congrega- 
tions, for the purpose of attracting by the 
music and other allurements of the Roman 
Catholic form of worship. If the Roman 
Catholics had no other object in view but 
the education of the people, why did they 
not spend their money in Ireland, where 
there were ample congregations? why not 
themselves endow Maynooth? They did 
not do so, because proselytism was their 
object, and ignorance the basis upon which 
they wrought. The right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government had stated, 
jn 1840, that 

“ He could not agree in the opinion that 
the system of instruction pursued at Maynooth 
ought to be a matter of indifference to the 
House. The system of education was a legiti- 
mate matter for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment; and the House would abandon its duty, 
if it were to avow the doctrine that because 
the grant had been continued for thirty years, 
it was therefore pledged to say to Maynooth, 
you may inculcate what doctrine you please, 
however injurious to the supremacy of the law, 
and detrimental to the established Government 
and monarchy of the empire.” 


Now, however, (observed Mr. Spooners) 
the right hon. Baronet declined to med 
dle with the system of education at all. 
What security had the country, there- 
fore, when all the checks upon that 
College were removed — even that of 
the annual character of the grant— 
that the most obnoxious doctrines would , 
not be inculcated in it? He would next 
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refer 1o what surprised him extremely, and 
what he called the attention of the Pro- 
testant Members of that House to with all 
earnestness—namely, the speeches of the 
noble Lord the Member for Newark, and 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Can- 
terbury. The noble Lord the Member for 
Newark had quoted from Dr. Wordsworth 
in his speech of last night, and he (Mr. 
Spooner) would read what had proceeded 
from the noble Lord. [The hon. Member 
here read a lengthened passage from the 
speech of Lord J. Manners, to the effect 
that as it was admitted the whole sys- 
tem of Roman Catholicism depended upon 
the Pope, it was the duty of the English 
Government, instead of engaging in a 
childish} struggle with'Rome, ‘which exist- 
ed before England was a monarchy, and 
which possessed such tremendous power— 
to send a Representative to the Vatican, and 
toadmit a Nuncio at St. James’s.] That 
was the opinion of the noble Lord. The 
Pope was strong, and therefore they must 
submit to him. He told them that neces- 
sity urged this course, and that he was pre- 
pared to take it. The noble Lord was fol- 
lowed in the same strain of argument by the 
hon. Member for Canterbury. He would 


not read his arguments to the House—the 


sum and substance of them was to recom- 
mend a union with Popery—to do that 
which was absolutely contradictory to 
their oath as Members of Parliament—to 
do that which was contradictory to the 
Coronation Oath—which was subversive of 
the Constitution of the country, and which, 
if adopted by Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
would subject them to impeachment ; and 
if sanctioned by the Crown, the moment it 
was so sanctioned the allegiance to the 
Crown‘ would be forfeited, for the title 
to the Crown was preserved by our Pro- 
testant Constitution. Such was the lan- 
guage used by the noble Lord and the 
hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. Spooner) so- 
lemnly called upon all Protestants, who 
were prepared to support the measure be- 
fore the House, to stop while they could, 
and not to adopt a measure which was so 
hailed by these highly-talented individuals, 
and which was received by them as a 
stepping’- stone towards a union with 
Popery, and which, if adopted, he was sure 
would set the seal to the destruction of our 
present happy Empire. An observation 
had also fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the other Member for Newark (Mr. 

ladstone), to which he thought it right 
to call the attention of the House. The 
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observations of the right hon. Gentleman 
were, that this measure was founded on a 
new order of ideas, and involved a totally 
new Church Establishment. That was 
the view taken of this measure by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Were thev pre- 
pared for this new Church Establishment ? 
Were they prepared to make the right hon. 
Gentleman the leader of that new Reform- 
ation which must be the inevitable conse- 
quence of the measure now under consider- 
ation? He had said enough to show the 
feelings he entertained on this question, 
and nothing that he could say was needed 
to enforce his view of the question. He 
had done no more than bring before them, 
plainly and simply, the arguments and con- 
siderations which weighed with his mind. 
He told the right hon. Gentleman below 
him, that the House and the country would 
require of him a full and explicit renun- 
ciation of all the doctrines and all the views 
which had been expressed by the noble 
Lord and the hon. Gentleman. He would 
tell them more, that the country would not 
be satisfied if they did not abandon a mea- 
sure which had been hailed as a new era 
—as a new Reformation of our Protestant 
Church ; and which had received the sup- 
port of Gentlemen who were ready to enter 
into an indissoluble union with the Pope, 
which would be destructive of that Consti- 
tution for which their ancestors bled. He 
thanked the House for the kind indulgence 
with which they had heard him. He felt 
that the subject was not exhausted, but 
feared that their patience was exhausted. 
He trusted that the cause would not suffer 
frem any imperfections in his advocacy— 
that they would receive his observations as 
the honest expressions of a man whose 
avocations in life did not allow him to give 
deep thought to political subjects, or to 
the expression of those thoughts much pre- 
paration. What he said was from the 
honest feeling of his heart, and he trusted 
as such it would be received. 

Sir J. Graham said: Sir, the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Devonport, to- 
wards the close of the able speech which 
he addressed to the House in the early part 
of this evening, very naturally expressed 
an opinion that before the close of this 
protracted debate it would be my duty to 
offer some observations to the House; 
and, although I may regret on some 
grounds that the debate has been so pro- 
longed, vet there are reasons why I think 
neither the Government nor the country 
has any reason to regret the prolongation 
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of the discussion. 
that whatever temporary excitement may 
exist among the people of this country, yet 
that at the moment of the greatest excite- 
ment an appeal to their reason and under- 
standing never fails to produce the best 
possible effect ; and I may miscalculate the 
effect of this protracted debate, but, if I 
mistake not, the appeal to their reason in de- 
fence of this measure has been triumphant, 
and I anticipate from it the best possible 
results. Sir, I sce in his place the hon. 
Member for Renfrew: the hon. Member 
stated on a former occasion that he felt 
almost certain, if the Ministers could have 
foreseen the storm which their proposition 
has created, they would not have embarked 
in this measure, anticipating the result. 
Sir, I must assure the hon. Member and 
the House, that this proposition has been 
made by Her Majesty’s Government ad- 
visedly, deliberately, and with ample fore- 
thought; and although we do most deeply 
deplore, as the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham felt certain we must deplore, the divi- 
sion on this side of the House with respect 
to the Bill which we have now under 
discussion—although it is most painful to 
us to have forfeited in any degree the 
confidence, to have lost, if not perma- 
nently, at least for a time, the good will 
of Gentlemen who in times of difficulty 
and in very peculiar circumstances, have 
given us a generous and constant support ; 
yet I do say, deploring the religious dif- 
ferences which have for su long a time pre- 
vailed in Ireland, anticipating the division 
that was likely to occur, we have yet come 
to the conclusion that this is a proposition 
which, on our responsibility as Ministers, 
we could not delay, and which it was neces- 
sary to submit for the consideration of the 
House. Sir, I am bound to say, that I do 
not conceive that this measure by itself is 
capable of redressing the wrongs of Ireland, 
or of establishing the pacification of that 
part of the Empire. But it is also my duty 
to add, that if I be not much mistaken, this 
is the measure most practicable, most effi- 
cacious as the commencement of a happier 
state of things in that country. And I 
also must add still further, that [ am con- 
fident and persuaded that unless you lay 
the foundation of a policy of pacification 
by the adoption of this Bill, any other 
measure would fail of producing that de- 
sirable result. Now, Sir, I must make a 
few observations on the various arguments 
that have been urged against the measure ; 
and, first of all, 1 must congratulate my 
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versity of Oxford on the strange ally with 
whom he made common cause in hig 
course of yesterday evening. I do not 
see him now in his place. I mean the 
virtual, if not the actual, Representative of 
the University of Durham (Mr. Bright), 
who addressed the House near the close of 
the evening. Although the hon. Mem. 
ber’s vote will be given for my hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford, I have heard no speech on the 
whole so conclusive in favour of our mea- 
sure. The hon. Member entertains pecu« 
liar opinions, which he manfully avows, 
He says that he is the enemy of all Estab. 
lishments—ihat he is hostile to all endow- 
ments, and upon that principle he is de- 
cidedly opposed to this measure. But 
what were the admissions which he made? 
If I mistake not, he said, in the first place, 
that if it were not for the hostility which 
had been shown to it, he believed this 
measure was calculated to sustain the 
Church Establishment in Ireland. He 
then went on to say, that if he were fa 
vourable to the principle of Church endow- 
ment he would vote for this measure; and 
not only did he make that admission, but 
he made the still more important admis- 
sion, that he believed that it was calculated 
to create a kinder feeling or the part of 
the Irish Catholics towards the people of 
this country. These are admissions which, 
it appears to me, are conclusive in favour 
of this measure. ‘They certainly are some- 
what of an answer to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Edinburgh, who 
charges me, as a Member of the Govern- 
ment, with inconsistency, in propounding 
a measure of this description. He says, 
that the policy which we have advocated, 
as he alleges, has been to sustain what has 
been termed Protestant ascendancy—to ex- 
cite Protestant opposition to the utmost— 
to pander to Protestant prejudices. Now, 
observe what is the position of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—to what opposite and 
contradictory charges they are exposed. | 
feel that we are exposed to this great dis- 
advantage; the fire opens upon us from 
the front, the flank, and the rear; but, 
fortunately, these charges most successfully 
repel each other. The allegation is, that 
we are not true to the Protestant Church; 
and that this measure, as now propounded 
by us, is inconsistent with our pledges of 
plighted faith to the maintenance of that 
Church. The hon. Member for Durham 
says that, in his opinion, this measure 
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culiarly well calculated to sustain the Es- 
tablishment ; and, in his deliberate opinion, 
he charges it as almost an unfair and dis- 
honest means of buying off all opposition 
to the existence of the Establishment. But 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin, and the noble Lord 
the Member for Bandon, heaped upon us 
charges of a directly opposite description. I 
am sure I do not misrepresent the hon. 
Member for the University of Dublin. He 
said that in his opinion the clergy of the 
Church of Ireland were reduced to the ut- 
most want by measures which I, at least, 
as one of Her Majesty’s present advisers, 
had counselled and supported. He specified 
the measures—he mentioned the Church 
Temporalities Act. Who was the author 
of the Church Temporalities Act? My 
noble Friend the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies. I gave to that measure a consistent 
and decided support. What was the next 
measure? The Tithe Composition Act. 
By whom was the foundation of that mea- 
sure laid? Also by my noble Friend the 
present Secretary for the Colonies. By 


whom was it adopted? It was adopted 
during the Administration of my right hon. 
Friend, in 1834 ; it was subsequently car- 
ried by the Government of Lord Mel- 


bourne ; and then, in opposition to the 
Government, my right hon. Friend, Lord 
Stanley, and myself, gave to that measure 
our strenuous and united support. What 
was the other measure that the right hon. 
Gentleman specified as injurious to the 
Protestant clergy and wounding to their 
feelings? The national system of educa- 
tion. By whom was that proposition made ? 
Again by my noble Friend the Secretary 
for the Colonies, my present Colleague, 
and then my Colleague when he brought 
that proposition forward. By whom was 
it adopted? By my right hon. Friend at 
the head of the Government, by whom, in- 
variably, consistently, and resolutely, in 
opposition to much clamour and obloquy, 
it has been strenuously and stoutly main- 
tained, and will not be abandoned. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman must permit me to 
say that I very much agree with the hon. 
Member for Dundalk (Mr. Redington) 
that the latter portion of his speech would 
have been received with cheers and accla- 
mations at Conciliation-hall. It is pre- 
cisely the argument which the hon. Mem- 
ber for the county of Cork, or the hon. 
Member for the county of Limerick, would 
have urged in this House, if they had 
brought forward a measure for the Repeal 
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of the Union, What was the accusation ? 
That the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland was 
a pageant ; that the Irish Government was 
a bauble ; that nationality was destroyed, 
and I think, he said, that strangers— 
strangers !—occupy all the high places in 
the administration of Irish affairs. I 
do not misrepresent the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Shaw). [‘* No.”] Then let us 
just come to particulars. Strangers occupy 
uli the high places in Ireland! The Chief 
Justiceship of Ireland became vacant since 
we accepted office: who was appointed ? 
Chief Justice Pennefather. The Mastership 
of the Rolls became vacant: who was ap- 
pointed? Mr. Blackburne. Two seats on the 
Bench became vacant: who were appointed? 
Mr. Serjeant Jackson and Baron Lefroy. 
The Prime Serjeantship became vacant : 
who filled it? Mr. Warren. [Mr. Shaw: 
You have omitted one.] Perhaps there may 
be found Irishmen of superior reputation to 
those Gentlemen I have named, but I am 
not acquainted with them. We may pro- 
ceed further. Four or five dignities in 
the Church became vacant: whom have 
we appointed? Bishop O'Brien, Bishop 
Daly, Bishop Stopford; and we made a 
similar appointment in the case of the 
Deanery of St. Patrick. We gave that pre- 
ferment to Mr. Pakenham. I want to 
know where are the strangers who have 
been appointed by us to high offices in 
Ireland? This is an accusation which is 
easily made; but allow me to tell the 
right hon. Gentleman, that after all, this is 
not the accusation with irespect to which, 
perhaps, J might find it most difficult to de- 
fend Her Majesty’s Government ; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman really believesthat the 
days of Protestant ascendancy, in the old 
sense, can be maintained, I tell him that 
those days are passed, and I for one will 
not be responsible for any attempt to go- 
vern Ireland upon those principles. Now, 
Sir, I think, as far as my personal con- 
sistency is concerned, I have stated enough 
to show that uniformly, whether in Oppo- 
sition or in Government, I have endea- 
voured to act steadily upon the principles 
which I have stated, first in the Tempo- 
ralities Act ; then in the scheme of national 
education ; and, lastly, in the great measure 
the Tithe Commutation. I have never ex- 
pressed any opinion, individually, at all op- 
posed to the endowment of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy of Ireland. The point was 
raised repeatedly. I think it was raised 
when I was in Opposition. I am quite 
sure that it was raised two or three years 
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ago in a discussion in which the hon. 
Member for the county of Kildare took 
part, and stated that the Catholic clergy 
would not accept endowment. Hon. Mem- 
bers said, I perfectly remember, that with 
respect to the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, it was an arrangement to 
which they would not give their consent. 
I stated then that it was my firm belief, 
that whatever might have been the cireum- 
stances which at a former period would 
have rendered such an arrangement prac- 
ticable, if not desirable, those circum- 
stances no longer existed ; and that there 
was not willingness on the part of the 
Irish clergy to accept, nor was there will- 
ingness on the part of the British public 
to provide an endowment. But I stated 
that with respect to my own private feel- 
ings and judgment, I had no religious 
scruples whatever which would prevent 
me from advocating that measure. The 
difference between me and the noble Lord 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite always has 
been, that if such an arrangement were 
feasible, and if such an endowment could 
by common consent be made—the differ- 
ence between me and them has always 
been with respect to the propriety—I will 
not use any stronger term—of drawing 
that endowment from the property of the 
Protestant Church established by law. 
Upon that point I have always differed 
from them. I have adhered steadily and 
uniformly, and I still adhere to my opi- 
nion. I have an insuperable objection 
to any such arrangement. From that 
point I have not swerved; I regret the 
difference ; it still exists, and certainly I 
do not anticipate that any circumstances 
will ever alter it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Devonport, in common 
with many other Gentlemen who have ad- 
dressed the House in the course of this 
debate, has referred to particular expres- 
sions used by me, not when in Opposition 
or a candidate for power, but since I was 
in office, I think in the year 1842, in the 
discussion on the Arms Bill. I have stated 
that some time before the discussion arose 
upon which the expression was used, I had 
announced to the House that it was the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
in fulfilment of the pledge which they had 
given in opposition, to bring forward a 
measure for the registration of county 
voters in Ireland, and for an enlargement 
of the county franchise; I had also an- 
nounced, on the part of the Government, 
the intention to introduce a Bill for the 
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better regulation of the municipal fran. 
chise ; and these two measures were con- 
ceived in a spirit which, at least, we had 
hoped and believed would have been most 
satisfactory. We redeemed all our pledges 
which we had given with respect to taking 
precautions against the fraud and perjury 
consequent upon the present mode of regis. 
tration, and also the inconveniences arising 
from the disputed construction of the bene- 
ficial interest which constitutes the right of 
voting in counties in Ireland. We had 
taken precautions which, if the House 
had adopted them, would have greatly en. 
larged the county franchise in Ireland, and, 
with the exception of the grant of the 40s, 
freeholds in fee, would have placed the 
county franchise in Ireland on a footing 
identical with the franchise in England; 
except, indeed, the qualification was of 
a lower value as contrasted with the fran. 
chise in England in every particular. So 
also with regard to the municipal fran- 
chise, the measure we tendered was that 
which we understood had always been de- 
sired, which when the Municipal Act first 
passed was not possible, but which when we 
introduced it in 1843 had become possible 
—viz., a perfect identity of municipal fran- 
chise in Ireland with the municipal fran- 
chise in England. I only mention these 
facts historically, and not for the purpose 
of discussion, which I should wish on the 
present occasion to avoid. In that year, 
and almost simultaneously with those pro- 
positions, which were certainly not ofan il- 
liberal character, on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, a demonstration was 
made of a formidable kind, if not intended, 
certainly having the effect on the public 
mind of a demonstration to overbear, by a 
display of physical force, Her Majesty's 
Government. When we came to urge the 
Arms Act, it became my duty to point out 
the necessity that, together with measures 
of the description I have mentioned, en- 
larging both the county and municipal 
franchise—while we asked for no extraor- 
dinary power—no Acts of coercion, going 
beyond the accustomed law of the land 
—we should, by the operation of the law, 
offer an uncompromising and firm re- 
sistance to efforts which we considered 
most dangerous, tending by physical force 
to the overthrow of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment in that country. J certainly, upon 
that occasion, did make use of the expres- 
sion “ that conciliation had been pushed to 
its utmost limit.” Ido not think it alto- 
gether fair to fasten on a particular expres 
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sion, used in the heat of debate, especially 
when that expression was explained (I hold 
the explanation here, but I will not weary 
the House by reading it) within a fortnight 
of the time it was made. I will do more: 
Iadmit the expression, and I avow my regret 
at having used it. Nay, still further, I say 
that where the feelings and the interests of 
a nation are concerned, expressions of inad- 
yertency on the part of a Minister are seri- 
ous offences. I therefore make this repara- 
tion freely. I say that I am sorry for the 
use of that phrase; it has given offence in 
Ireland; I deeply regret it; and I can 
only say, conscientiously and from the bot- 
tom of my heart, that my actions towards 
Ireland have been better than my words. 
Jam bound to say that. 1 am most un- 
willing further to advert to those un- 
happy transactions in the year 1843; 
but I repeat that the public mind was 
so soured in Ireland by what had oc- 
curred, that even those measures to 
which I have adverted—which decidedly 
are beneficent measures—measures going 
far to meet the wishes, so often repeated 
of the people of Ireland, with respect both 
tothe county and municipal franchise, fail- 
ed altogether in their object—were all but 
rejected with contempt, and had not the ef- 
fect we desired of pacifying the public mind. 
Towards the close of last year a suggestion 
was thrown out by the noble Lord the 
Member for Tiverton, that without propos- 
ing, ou the part of the State, a direct en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
there was a measure unobjectionable in 
principle, feasible with an alteration of 
the law of the land, which by the will- 
ing consent and co-operation of wealthy 
landlords, might progressively and gra- 
dually lead to endowment. Her Majes- 
ty’s Government directed their attention 
tothat particular subject, and introduced 
the Bequest Act, which fulfilled the pur- 
pose to which I have adverted ; and that 
measure certainly produced an effect which 
exceeded our expectations, and which satis- 
fied us that it was the commencement of a 
course which, if followed up, might be pro- 
ductive of the happiest effects. Undoubt- 
edly, a portion of the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy in Ireland have been bitterly opposed 
to that measure ; but on the other hand, the 
heads of the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land, with firmness, with boldness, in spite 
of much obloquy and resistance, have co- 
operated with Her Majesty’s Government 
to give effect to that useful and salutary 
measure, The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
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in Ireland was divided in opinion with re- 
spect to the Bequest Act; but my right 
hon. Friend, in introducing the Bill which 
is now under our consideration, read to the 
House, if I mistake not, the unanimous ap- 
plication, by memorial, of the whole of the 
Roman Catholic archbishops and bishops 
in Ireland for an increase of the grant to 
Maynooth. The question, then, presented 
itself to us thus: here is an opportunity of 
meeting the wishes of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, if we avail ourselves of it. If there 
be nothing wrong in principle—nothing 
inconsistent with our duty to our Protestant 
Sovereign, and to the maintenance of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, we may gratify 
the wishes of this powerful body—endow- 
ment is out of the question ; direct endow- 
ment the Roman Catholic clergy say they 
will not accept—we are not prepared to 
propose it or to offer it; but here is a par- 
ticular grant, which the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy say, if you will tender it, we will 
accept. Her Majesty’s advisers see no ob- 


jection in principle ; we know that it will 


be acceptable and accepted. We contend 
that in principle it is not only acceptable, 
but expedient, and hence the origin of the 
measure which we are now discussing. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Birmingham, 
in commenting upon the speech of the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh, observed that, 
though the money question in this matter 
was not unimportant, yet that it was not, on 
the part of those who opposed the measure, a 
mere haggling about money. I must say 
that the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Edinburgh upon 
this point was put, if possible, with more 
than his usual force, and appeared to me 
perfectly triumphant; but in candour E 
will admit that on the question which we 
are now discussing, there is, if not in the 
letter, at least in the spirit, something more 
important than the additional sum of 
money. I will first dispose of what has 
been termed, in the course of this de- 
bate, the religious question. I admit 
that in the year 1795, when Maynooth 
was first founded, first recognised by 
the State, and first established, the 
religious question did arise. That ques- 
tion, as it appears to me, was this — 
shall a Protestant State establish and en- 
dow a seminary for the exclusive teaching 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood, fore- 
going all interference in the quality of the 
education? I conceive that to have been 
a grave and serious religious question. It 
was so considered at the time. My right 
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hon. Friend adverted to the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam by the Government of Mr. Pitt. 
Lord Fitzwilliam had held out, in a speech 
as Lord Lieutenant, on the opening of the 
Session of Parliament, an expectation to 
the Irish people of larger concessions than 
the Home Government was prepared to 
grant. Be it observed that the elective 
franchise had been given to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland two years before ; and 
when we remember the great numerical 
superiority of the Roman Catholics of that 
country over their Protestant fellow-sub- 
jects, 1 must say that even at that time it 
was clear, what experience since has 
proved—that that fundamental concession 
must, sooner or later, be the groundwork 
of the largest extension of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and the germ of perfect 
equality. But to return to the circum- 
stances of 1795. Lord Camden went to 
Ireland to supersede Lord Fitzwilliam ; 
and, although he was not authorized to go 
the length which Lord Fitzwilliam had 
gone, of promising civil equality to the 
Roman Catholics of that country, yet he 
was distinctly instructed to propose further 
indulgences to Her Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects in that country ; and within 
ten days of his arrival, his first measure, 


after consulting Lord Chancellor Clare, 
Agar, Archbishop of Cashel, Mr. Fos- 
ter, then Speaker, and Sir J. Parnell, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was to send 
to the Home Government the draft of 
the Act of 1795, which provides endow- 
ment from the public Revenue for the 


College of Maynooth. The Home Go- 
vernment deliberated upon the proposition. 
My right hon. Friend stated, that the 
Home Secretary, at that time the Duke 
of Portland, was also Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford; and it has been 
ascertained by me, from Records in the 
Home Office, that before the measure of 
1795 was adopted, the Government draft of 
the Bill was submitted to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury by the Duke of Portland. 
It is impossible that any measure could have 
received more calm deliberation, or been 
more thoroughly discussed. The Bill be- 
came law ; and it provides in distinct terms 
(which have been already more than once 
quoted) both for the endowment and for 
the establishment of the College. But does 
it do no more? It is said, Sir, that this 
Bill is the first which recognises the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland. I deny it, 
Sir. The Bill of 1795 recognised the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in express 
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terms. It appointed the Roman Catholic 
bishops trustees of the College of May. 
nooth — it admitted their statutes — jy 
used their ecclesiastical authority. It dis. 
tinctly disposes, therefore, of the religi. 
ous question, That Act shows that there 
is nothing in the Constitution of this coun. 
try which makes it impossible, improper, 
or inexpedient to endow a seminary for 
the education of Roman Catholic priests, 
net only recognising the Roman Catholic 
rreligion as it exists in Ireland, but also 
contributing aid from the State in support 
of it, and mixing the authority of the 
Lord Lieutenant with the governing body, 
How do I show this? In the first place, 
the Act gives to the Lord Lieutenant g 
veto on all the by-laws passed by the 
trustees for the government of the College. 
I should mention also, that by the Act of 
1795, the trustees were a mixed body ; for 
it was then thought expedient that there 
should be a divided trust, composed of 

certain number of Protestants and of Ca 
tholics ; and, pro tanto, therefore, there was 
more interference, owing to the existence 
of the Protestant trustees, than was ulti- 
mately found expedient. But to show 
the intimate connexion between the State 
and the College of Maynooth, I must make 
the House observe, that every by-law 
must be submitted, and has been for the 
last fifty years submitted, to the Lord 
Lieutenant, who has the power of veto, 
and the by-law is only binding if he has 
not exercised that power. Nay, more, 
the president cannot enter upon his func- 
tions till he has been approved of by the 
Lord Lieutenant ; and in his oath of office 
he expressly sets forth that he has been so 
approved. I hold in my hand a Return 
which has, I think, been laid on the Table 
of the other House of Parliament. It is 
a Return of the By-Laws of the College, 
and shows the regulations of Maynooth. 
The number of students being fixed, the 
by-law distributed the patronage or power 
of nominating them among the Roman 
Catholic bishops in the different districts 
of Ireland, by virtue of their offices. 
Here is the Return, which sets forth the 
name of each student, and the name of 
the diocese; and the patron’s name is set 
forth as the ordinary of that diocese. Thus 
the by-law, which has been sanctioned by 
the Lord Lieutenant, and which has beea 
laid on the Table of the other House of Par- 
liament, shows expressly that the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy have been already recog- 
nised by the State. My hon. Friend behind 
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me who spoke last has stated, that all who | 
object to a grant on the ground of their | 
attachment to the voluntary principle, must | 
have their objections increased in propor- 
tion to the enlargement of the grant it- 
self, But I cannot say that I think this | 
is very good reasoning; for the same | 
argument would apply to all endowments 
for religious purposes whatsoever, whether 
in the Colonies or made in the form of 
the Regium Donum, and likewise to the 
Votes of the House of Commons in support 
of Episcopacy in Scotland, or for the Roman 
Catholics in the Hebrides, to whom a grant 
was continued, I believe, down to the year 
1810. If, Sir, there be any religious ob- 
jection —if the practice which has been 
carried on for so long a period without 
interruption is erroneous, the objection 
rests on principle, not on the amount of 
money to be granted. I will not rely, 
Sir, upon there having been any compact 
entered into upon the subject ; but I will 
contend that there has been such a usage 
as to make it an honorary engagement on 
the part of Parliament, which we are bound 
to take into consideration. A sort of con- 
tract was made for twenty years at the time 
of the Union; and at the end of that pe- 
riod Parliament adopted the arrangement 
on full and further deliberation, and for 


twenty-five years more carried it out; so 
that whether there was compact or no 
compact, express agreement, or prescrip- 
tive usage, the right of the College to a 
grant rests upon the strongest possible 


grounds. But I will not rest its continu- 
ance, much less its increase, upon this con- 
sideration. What I urge is the fact, that 
there are 7,000,000 of your fellow-subjects 
in Ireland who profess the Roman Catholic 
religion; and 1 must here observe that I 
differ from the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, whose expressions I heard with sor- 
row, when he declared that the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion is an awful delusion. I heard 
the admirable observations on this part of 
the subject of the right hon. Member for 
Devonport with extreme pleasure. I ama 
sincere Protestant myself; but I cannot 
tolerate such an expression applied to the 
millions who profess the Roman Catholic 
religion, as that they labour under an aw- 
ful delusion, more especially when I recol- 
lect that the great majority of Christians are 
Roman Catholics; and although there are 
essential differences between the Protest- 
ant and the Roman Catholic religion, still 
in the main the fundamentals of both 
are identical ; and if the faith of the Roman 
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Catholics be an awful delusion, every re- 
ligious hope which we entertain is de- 
stroyed; and we of all men are the 
most miserable. The Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, as I have said, are 7,000,000, 
and the policy of England towards Ire- 
land has at different times been cruel 
in the extreme. Cromwell, who was not 
very scrupulous as to the means which 
he used, did try to extirpate the Ro- 
man Catholic population of Ireland. It 
was he who introduced the system of pains 
and penalties, and privations, which were 
intended to drive the people from their 
faith ; but that system was found unsuc- 
cessful after it had been tried for centuries, 
and one-fourth of the Queen’s subjects in 
the United Kingdom have remained faith- 
ful to the Roman Catholic religion. You 
have not been able to extirpate them, you 
have failed to convert them; but they are 
now willing to accept of this grant of 
27,0001. a year, for the purpose of providing 
themeansof givinga bettereducation tothose 
who must and will be the spiritual fathers 
and guides of the people. Now, Sir, let 
me ask whether, under such circumstances, 
it would be policy to refuse this grant ? 
Can you refuse it on principle? No; for 
the principle was settled fifty years ago, 
and the grant that was then awarded to 
them has been found, as my right hon. 
Friend truly stated, insufficient, and de- 
grading to those who receive, and to those 
who give. The additional sum now pro- 
posed is insignificant for this House to 
give ; but to those who are to receive it 
it is all-important—in the first place, as an 
indication of the good feeling of the House 
towards Jreland; and also with the view 
of raising the character and of improving 
the social habits of the seminary. My 
right hon, Friend went at length into the 
wretched state in which the College is 
kept ; I will therefore say no more than 
that you keep the professors and the stu- 
dents like beggars, and then you blame 
them because they are not gentlemen. 
The hon. Member for Canterbury (Mr. 
Smythe) last night well said that, after 
all, those students were taken from the 
people, because they were to be the 
clergy of the people. But here, Sir, I 
must deny that those students are taken 
from the lowest class of the population— 
they are not drawn from the dregs of 
the people; but are generally supplied 
from the middle classes—they are generally 
the sons of shopkeepers and persons in that 
station in life. They sympathize with the 
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people—they are trusted by the people— 
they officiate for the people—and they are 
believed by the people. In former times 
this College of Maynooth was visited and 
narrowly inspected by Protestants; and I 
have spoken with Mr. Frankland Lewis, 
who, with Mr. Foster, was one of the 
visitors. Mr. F. Lewis told me that he 
was present at an examination which lasted 
two days, in 1826; and he said the curri- 
culum of their studies, as far as classical 
knowledge went, was such as would have 
commanded a degree in an English Uni- 
versity. ‘The same gentleman informed 
me that there was a facility in the use of 
the Latin language at Maynooth which he 
had never before or since known to be sur- 
passed, and that as a literary seminary it 
was by no means to be despised. But even 
if the studies and the general results of the 
College of Maynooth were the reverse of 
what I have stated, the object which this 
grant is intended to effect would in part 
be to render the education there more 
efficient; and I put it to hon. Members 
on this side of the House, confident as 
they are in the truth of their particu- 
lar form of religion, whether if they, the 
Protestant landlords of England, had a 
Roman Catholic tenantry residing on their 
estates, they would prefer to see that te- 
nantry instructed in their religious and 
moral duties by an ignorant and a badly 
educated priesthood, or by a clergy ac- 
complished in the arts and sciences, and 
imbued with the tastes and refinements 
of literature. I will not, however, weary 
the House at this late hour with details. I 
have the strongest conviction that, if 
you consent to pass this measure, such is 
the generosity of the Irish character that 
the people of that country will forget the 
injuries of which they have a just right to 
complain; and if you continue to deal in a 
confiding spirit with them, this measure 
will prove a bond of union, a harbinger of 
peace, and a presage of happier days. 
Jf you think it will tend to the overthrow 
of the Established Church, then reject 
the measure; but take care while you do 
that lest you should inflame the disaffec- 
tion already existing, and stimulate the 
desire for the Repeal of the Union, which 
has spread already to an alarming extent. 
Let me ask, will the rejection of the mea- 
sure tend to allay agitation in Ireland? will 
it promote increasing confidence in the 
Irish people in the justice, and the gene- 
rosity, and the good feeling of their fellow 
subjects in this country? In my opinion, 
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the measure is caculated to promote great 
national objects, and, therefore, it has m 

warmest support. No doubt the Govern. 
ment will be taunted, whether justly or 
unjustly, with a departure from their line 
of policy as indicated in some hasty expres. 
sions used in the heat of debate ; but after 
deeply and maturely reflecting upon the 
subject, I eounsel you to pass the measure, 
being sure that at the present moment no. 
thing could be more dangerous to the peace 
and well-being of the country than its re. 
jection. I heard with the highest degree 
of pleasure the speech that was made here 
on a previous evening by the father of this 
House, the hon. Member for Middlesex. 
That venerable person is not only the 
oldest Member of this House, but he is 
also a man of great political experience, and 
of unsullied honour. There is neither a 
speck nor a flaw upon his character. What 
was the statement made here by that hon- 
ourable, that venerable Member? I am 
sure the noble Lord opposite will admit 
that there is no man in this House who 
has been animated by a stronger party 
feeling, or by warmer personal attachments, 
than the hon. Member for Middlesex ; and 
what did he say of the Bill before the 
House? All that hon. Member’s feelings, 
all his sympathies, are with the other side 
of the House. His antipathies I will not 
call them, but his political and party ob- 
jections, are all directed against us who sit 
on this side of the House. That hon. 
Member’s patriotic sense of duty brought 
him down to this House to state what 
his sentiments were with respect to this 
Bill. And what were those sentiments? 
He first declared that no two men, from 
early prepossessions, could more dislike 
such a measure, or be more opposed to it, 
than the Duke of Wellington and my right 
hon. Friend ; and he also stated that they 
had not been influenced by fear in bring- 
ing it forward. By what then, said the 
hon. Member, were they influenced? By a 
sense of what was due to the safety and best 
interests of the country. The hon. Mem- 
ber then declared, that however he might 
be opposed to the Government, he never 
could give a factious vote on such an occa- 
sion, and that he should consequently give 
his vote for the Bill; and he conciuded his 
remarks by saying that he never gave a vote 
with greater pleasure or with less hesitation 
than that which he should give on the 
question before the House, and that he 
should continue to come down and to give 
his support to it as long as was necessary. 
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Now, fully appreciating and honouring 
the line which the hon. Member whose 
sentiments I have quoted has taken, I tell 
the House that I do anticipate the happiest 
results from carrying this measure ; but its 
rejection will be no trifling matter. The re- 
jection of a measure like this, after its deli- 
berate sanction by the Crown, and its pre- 
paration and proposal by Her Majesty’s 
Government, will be regarded throughout 
Jreland as the triumph of religious antipa- 
thy over reason and justice ; and this resuit 
will be received there with a sentiment of 
bitter disappointment, and with feelings of 
dismay approaching to desperation. 

Mr. Maclean stated, that the argument 
adduced by the right hon. Gentleman in 
support of the Bill was simply, that be- 
cause the House had violated a principle 
in 1795, and had continued since to do so, 
that was a reason for increasing the extent 
to which this violation of principle was to 
be carried. Now, he thought before the 
grant was assented to, the country was 
entitled to examine into the principles of 
the education carried on at the College of 
Maynooth ; and he must say that it really 
did appear to him to be most shocking for 
the House to be acceding to an increase 
in the grant, which in its original amount 
was most objectionable, without institut- 
ing the slightest examination into the 
doctrines taught in that establishment for 
the support of which it was intended. 
He could not but consider, also, that there 
was anvther objection to the grant, which 
was the ultimate result to which it evi- 
dently tended. In the year 1825, when 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Lancashire (Lord F. Egerton) brought 
forward his Motion for endowing the 
Roman Catholic clergy, the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) then stated, that 
his objections to such a Motion rested 
chiefly on the ground that if the proposal 
embodied in it were carried into effect, the 
whole body of Dissenters in the kingdom 
would be entitled to claim the same en- 
dowment, and thus enormous difficulties 
in the administration of the public affairs 
would be created. This grant could only 
be the first step towards an endowment 
of the Roman Catholic clergy ; for it was 
but fair and reasonable that they should 
not be sent into the world to live on the 
eleemosynary donations of their flocks. 
If these measures were contemplated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newark, there could be no earthly reason 
for his leaving the Cabinet. Surely the 
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right hon. Baronet at the | of 4 

Government did not mean {to s@y, that 
numbers were to claim an 
because, if so, he saw no eatthly reason 
why the Dissenters should not elatm it. 
He did not think that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the city of Durham, 
whom the right hon. Gentleman the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Department 
had called the “new ally” of the hon. 
Baronet vear him (Sir R. Inglis), had 
paid any distinguished compliment to the 
Roman Catholic priests of Ireland in say- 
ing that their silence was to be purchased. 
Nothing could be more insulting than the 
taunts with which that hon. Member had 
stated that the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government had thrown the 
measure out for what he (Mr. Bright) 
called “a sop,” for the purpose of ‘“ hush 
money,” as he termed it. What had been 
the original cause of the foundation of 
Maynooth? It was notoriously to pre- 
vent the increase of democratic principles 
amongst the priesthood of that country, 
and to make their education a national 
one, and to insure their loyalty to the 
Crown of England. They were now about 
to increase the grant without any examin- 
ation whether the same doctrine was still 
preached, and the old system of education 
was carried out there, or not. He diss 
claimed anything like intolerance. Pro- 
testant intolerance was quite as bad as 
Catholic intolerance ; but it was uot in- 
tolerant that Protestants should be jealous 
of this measure. The Constitution of 
England made the Church of England 
and Ireland one Church by the Act of 
Union; and if they made a stab at tlie 
Church of Ireland, they must remember 
that the blow reached the heart of the 
Church of England. They must remem- 
ber that they could not have two existing 
Establishments, ana that if they sanctioued 
an establishment of the Roman Catholic 
religion, they must sanction the establish- 
ment of a religion which was strongly 
antagonistic to the Protestant faith. That 
Catholic would be an indifferent member 
of his faith who did not try every means 
in his power to propagate that faith which 
he believed to be true. This was not only 
the necessity of their religion, but the 
practice of it; and they lost no opportunity 
of extending their faith, and propagating 
their tenets. The same principle actuated 
the Church of England. They would 
find out the danger when too late of not 
remembering the words of one who was 4 
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great man in his time—words which he 
had once heard repeated by his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, with great energy, depth of 
feeling, and decision of manner, amidst 
the cheers of the Conservative party, re- 
echoed by many on the other side—they 
were the words of Lord William Russell : 
—‘‘I believe that Popery is making great 
strides in this kingdom, and that those 
who wish to forward it will hesitate at no 
step for its advancement, and I lament 
thai so many Protestants have lent it their 
helping hand.” 

Debate again adjourned. 

House adjourned at twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 18, 1845. 


Minvtes.] Biuis. Public—1* Elective Franchise Ex- 
tension, 

Reported.—Sheriffs (Wales). 

3* and passed :—Bastardy. 

Private. — 3*- and passsed :—Birkenhead Commissioners 
Dock ; Thames Navigation Debt. 

PetiTIONs PRESENTED. By Bishop of Bangor, Duke of 
Richmond, Bishop of Hereford and Earl Powis, 
from Boystone, and several other places, against the 
Union of St. Asaph and Bangor.—From Clergy and 
others of St. David’s and several other places, against the 
Union of St. Asaph and Bangor, but in favour of the 
Appointment of a Bishop of Manchester.—By Bishop of 
Durham, Dukes of Rutland, and Richmond, Earls of 
Bandon, and Wicklow, Marquess of Breadalbane, and 
Lords Campbell, and Braybrooke, from Glasgow, and nu- 
merous other places, against Increase of Giant to May- 
nooth.—By Duke of Cleveland, from Inhabitants of Bal- 
lymoodan, and Bandon, for Inquiry into the course of 
Instruction adopted at Maynooth College.—By Earl of 
Bandon, from Cork and several other places, for Encou- 
ragement of Schools in connexion with Church Education 
Society (Ireland). — From Waltham Agricultural Society, 
for Repeal of Malt Tax.—By Duke of Rutland, from 
Landowners of Leicester, and from the Leicestershire 
Agricultural Society, for Protection to the Agricultural 
Interest.—By Lord Campbell, and Bishop of Durham, 
from Inhabitants of Rhymney Iron Works, and 2 other 
places, for the Suppression of Intemperance-—By Duke 
of Richmond, from Merchants and others of Forres, 
against any alteration of Law relating to the present sys- 
tem of Banking (Scotland),—From Presbytery of Jed- 
burgh, for Improving the Condition of Schoolmasters 
(Scotland).—By Earl of Mounteashell, from Guardians 
of Fermoy Union, for Alteration of Poor Law (Ireland) 
Act. 


Tue Diocrsrs or St. AsarpH anp 
Bancor.] The Earl of Powis, on pre- 
seuting petitions from a great number of 
places agaiast the Union of the Sees of 
St. Asaph and Bangor, said that ie should 
take that opportunity to put the question 
of which he had given notice on this sub- 
ject. It would be in the recollection of 
the House, that last vear he had intro+ 
duced a Bill for the purpose of continuing 
to keep separate the Sees of St. Asaph and 
Bangor. The House agreed to the se- 
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cond reading of this Bill; and, subse. 
quently, in conformity with the advice of 
sume noble Friends who had aided him jn 
supporting the Bill, he had withdrawn jt 
in consequence of the statement of the 
noble Duke, that Her Majesty’s Assent 
was not likely to be given on the further 
progress of the Bill. In the present yeay 
he had introduced a similar Bill ; and the 
second reading stood for Thursday, the 
29th. The object of the question which 
he now wished to put, was to request the 
noble Duke to have the kindness to inform 
him whether it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to interpose, in the 
present instance, Her Majesty’s Preroga. 
tive, in a similar manner in which it was 
done last year ; and which would have the 
effect of preventing the St. Asaph and 
Bangor Dioceses Bill passing that House ? 

The Duke of Wellington replied, that 
the Bill alluded to by the noble Earl was 
for the repeal of so much of the Act of the 
6th and 7th William IV., as related to the 
union of the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
This Bill was in the possession of their 
Lordships; and Her Majesty’s Ministers’ 
attention had been directed to it; and he 
could only say, in reply to the question of 
the noble Earl, that he had not received Her 
Majesty’s authority to give Her Assent to 
the progress of the Bill. 

The Earl of Powis said, that he would 
on Monday state the course which he 
intended to pursue. With regard to the 
Bill, he was aware that it could not be 
proceeded with without the Assent of the 
Crown. He could not state the proposi- 
tion which he should make; but whatever 
Motion he should make, Thursday, the 
29th, would be the day on which he should 
submit it to the House. 


Rattways.] Lord Brougham said, that 
a case had come under his notice, showing 
a most extraordinary example of reckless- 
ness on the part of the managers of a tail- 
road, and of their sacrificing the interests 
of the shareholders. He had the very 
best authority for the statement which he 
was about to make; but he should not 
name the railway company, or even the 
part of the country in which it was. The 
statement which he was about to make 
showed the reckless manner in which the 
powers given to the company by their 
Act had been carried out; and this not to 
the injury of individuals, but to the utter 
ruin of the company itself, in consequence 
of their hurry to complete their railway, 
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without waiting for an Act giving them 
new powers. In this instance, this rail- 
way was connected with one of the largest 
railways in the kingdom, many of the 
proprietors of which were men of great 
wealth. Near the then proposed line, 
there was an estate, which was held in 
trust, as devisee, by an eminent legal gen- 
tleman, who was his authority on the sub- 
ject. The legal title of the estate was, 
therefore, vested in this gentleman. It 
appeared expedient to the managers of the 
railway company to carry on their works, 
not confining themselves to the land or 
line described in the Schedule of their 
Act. The powers of the Act allowed them 
to take a line, and they might make some 
slight variations from it ; but not satisfied 
with this, they wished to take a property 
situated in a paris not set forth in their 
Schedule. They went to the parties occu- 
pying the property, and by means of their 
agents made a bargain with them; and 
by offering four times the value of the 
land—which he did not object to—they 
obtained the consent of these parties to 
their driving their railway through their 
property. ‘Che parties, however, who had 
given their assent were only tenants for 
life, and had no power to give assent. 
The legal gentleman to whom he alluded 
was trustee of the property as a guardian of 
infants, and, therefore, without an Act of 
Parliament, he could not, as a devisee of 
the property, give his assent to the aliena- 
tion of it, as he could not make a tiile to 
the land. Any lawyer could have told the 
parties this; and it appeared that nearly 
all these companies had uot only solicitors, 
but standing counsel ; but such was their 
teckless haste to complete their works, 
that they could not wait to obtaia a new 
Act giving them additiona! powers, but at 
once proceeded, to the most serious injury, 
if not the ruin, of the shareholders in the 
company. Another circumstance had been 
mentioned to him which was also worthy 
of notice. It appeared that an eminent 
manufacturer, who was the director of 
some half-dozen railways, had got shares 
divided into half-shares, quarters, and even 
eighths ; and he had held out inducements 
to clubs, artisans, and other workmen, to 
take them. Those persons had been induced 
to draw their 202. or 30/. from the savings 
anks, where it was deposited for bad 
tmes, and to speculate with it in gam- 
bling in the share market, to their most 
serious Injury, if not to their utter ruin. 
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Tue Francutse Tax. ] The Marquess of 
Normanby said, that he should then present 
the Bill of which he had given notice, for 
the extension of the franchise to all persons 
paying the Income Tax. Some doubt 
appeared to be entertained when he alluded 
to the subject on a former evening, as to 
the utility of his plan, but from inquiries 
which he had since made, he had reason 
to believe that the proposed measure would 
give a very beneficial extension to the 
elective franchise, even in cities and bo. 
roughs. ‘There were many annuitants, 
retired tradesmen, professional men, and 
others, contributors to the Income Tax, 
who resided in lodgings in all the cities 
and large towns, and there were also a 
considerable number of the same class 
living in counties beyond the limits of 
adjoining boroughs. ‘These would all be 
benefited by his measure, and would prove 
a very enlightened and independent body 
of voters. The right of voting would of 
course be confined to the limits of the re- 
spective counties or boroughs. Without 
entering further into the provisions of the 
Bill, he begged to move that it be now 
read a first time. 

Lord Stanley said, he presumed there 
was no objection to allow the Bill to be 
read a firsi time without entering into any 
discussion on its merits. He merely rose 
for the purpose of expressing a hope that, 
in asseuting to such a course, he would 
not be supposed by the noble Marquess to 
give any concurrence in the very novel 
principle in legislation which the measure 
introduced. Perhaps his noble Friend 
meant to guarantee that the Income Tax 
was to be a permanent source of taxation. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, he 
wished he could guarantee that the In- 
come Tax would not be a permanent tax, 
but from what what had before fallen 
from his noble Friend on the subject, he 
thought he had every ground for fearing 
that the Income Tax was intended to be 
permanently continued. The bill would, 
of course, limit the duration of the fran- 
chise conferred by it to the continuance of 
the Income Tax. His noble Friend had 
spoken of the principle of the Bill as one 
novel in legislation, but his noble Friend 
was himself not long a Member of that 
House, or he would have known that his 
allusion to an objection to the first reading 
of any Bill was itself a most novel proceed- 
ing in their Lordships’ House. 

ill read 14, 
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InranticrpE.] The Earl of Mount- 
cashell wished to bring under the notice 
of the House the Return of Inquests held 
in 1844, by Coroners in the United King- 
dom, on tle bodies of infants under twelve 
months of age. The last Return for which 
he had applied was for the number of these 
inquests held in 1844; but he had previ- 
ously obtained a Return of the number of 
Coroners’ inquests held in cases of infant- 
icide for the preceding eleven years. That 
former Return had now been lying on 
their Lordships’ Table since the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, and he had to complain 
of it as being very imperfect and irregular 
in many instances. In one case, the Co- 
roner refused any return until he would 
know by whom he was to be paid his 
expenses for doing so; and in other cases 
also the Returns were very unsatisfactory 
and imperfect, but stil) the Report showed 
that inquests had been held during the 
eleven years prior to 1844 on upwards of 
8,000 infants. 

The Duke of Richmond said, he at first 
thought the noble Earl meant to confine 
himself to the case of Irish Coroners, and 
had he done so, he (the Duke of Rich- 
muvnd) would leave to some noble Lord con- 
nected with the sister country, the task 
of defending them. He thought the 
information required could be obtained 
through the treasurer of the county, espe- 
cially in cases where the Coroner did not 
happen to be ina position to give it. With 
respect to the case more particularly al- 
luded to by the noble Lord, the proper 
course, in his opinion, was to call upon 
that Coroner to make the return forth- 
with ; and if he then refused, they would 
scon let him know that the House of 
Lords had plenty of power to make him 
account fur his conduct, and to oblige him 
to travel un to London and back again at 
his own expense, and perhaps to take up 
his lodging in Newgate for some time in 
the interim. The subject of Coroners’ 
Courts was one that ought to be brought 
under the serious consideration of Parlia- 
ment. He did not mean to allude to any 
little squabbles that might have taken 
place between police magistrates and coro- 
ners, but to the indefinite way in which 
juries were summoned to attend inquests. 
In other cases juries were summoned, per- 
haps, from the extremity of the county, 
and kept often for several days from their 
homes without getting any remuneration 
whatever ; whereas it was part of the pa- 
tronage of the constable to collect coroners’ 
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juries from among his neighbours, as they 
were entitled to receive 1/. remuneration 
—a sum which, however, was seldom 
taken in cash, a3 it was usually appro. 
priated to paying for a good dinner, of 
which the jurymen partook together after 
the inquest. With respect to the Coroners 
generally of England, every one should 
admit that they were a most respectable 


body of men. 
Their Lordships then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 18, 1845. 


Minutes.) Brits. Public.—2° Maynooth College, 

Private—1°- Belfast Lough Drainage; Bermondsey Im- 
provement (No. 2). 

2°. Lyme Regis Improvement, Market, and Waterworks ; 
St. Mathew Bethnal Green Rectory; Claughton-cum- 
Grange (St. Andrew’s) Church; Claughton-cum-Grange 
(St. John the Baptist’s) Church ; Castle Hills (Wexford) 
Docks, 

Keported.—Clerkenwell Improvement. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Shaw, from several places, 
for Encouragement of Schools in connexion with Church 
Education Society (Ireland).—By several hon. Members, 
from an immense number of places (371 Petitions), 
against, and by Sir C. Napier, from Little Portland St. 
Chapel, and Mr. Roebuck, from Bath, in favour, of the 
Grant to Maynooth College.—By Mr. Hogg, from Be- 
verley, for Repeal or Alteration of Insolvent Debtors Act. 
—By Lord Ossulston, from Batley Carr, for Diminishing 
the Number of Public Houses.—From Newington, Bas- 
sett, and Kingscote, for Alteration of Law relating to the 
Sale of Beer. 





Raitway Committees.] Lord G, 
Somerset brought up the Second Report of 
the Committee on Railways, which was 
read as follows :— 

“4, That Counsel appearing before Rail- 
way Committees shall be entitled to open the 
case, but not to sum up the evidence. 

“2. That Committees on Railway Bills 
have leave to sit in the present Session, not- 
withstanding any adjournment of the Louse, 
if the Committees shall so think fit. 

“3, That such of the Standing Orders as 

relate to the composition of the Committees 
on Private Bills, and the orders consequent 
thereon, be suspended so far as regards Rail- 
way Bills pending in the course of the present 
Session.” 
Moved that the first Resolution, that coun- 
sel be allowed to open the case, but not to 
sum up the evidence, be agreed to. ‘The 
other Resolutions were entirely as to mal- 
ters of form. 

Viscount Howick should not oppose the 
proposition ; but he regretted that the 
Government had not, in the first instance, 
laid down some general rule for the guid- 
ance of all Committees, instead of leaving 
each Committee to act as it might on H8 
own rules, 
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Mr. Wilson Patten doubted whether he should move without further delay for 


the Resolution would be productive of the 


| the Order. 


advantages which the noble Lord antici. | 


pated. 

Lord G. Somerset said, that as there 
seemed to be a considerable difference of 
opinion on the subject, he would for the 
present withdraw the Resolution. As to 
laying down general rules, he saw much 
dificulty in adopting that principle. 

Motion withdrawn. The second and 
third Resolutions were agreed to. 

Viscount Howick wished to ask a ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, with respect to 
the subject of railways. Some of the 
Committees on Railways were to commence 
their labours on Monday, and he was de- 
sirous to ascertain if any Order was to be 
made by the House to refer to those Com- 
mittees the Reports of the Board of Trade 
on tae Railways the Bills for which were 
to come before them. 

Lord G. Somerset said, that no such 
Order had as yet been made, but it was his 
intention to bring forward a Motion to the 
effect that the Reports of the Board of 
Trade be referred to those Committees. 

Viscount Howick hoped that no Motion 
on so important a subject would be made 
ata late hour of the night,when few Mem- 
bers were present. 

Sir G. Grey said, that if the Order were 
not made before Monday, the Committees 
would have to adjourn to a future day, 
and thus much time must be lost. It 
was, therefore, desirable that the Order 
should be made before the adjournment 
of the House. 


Mr. Aglionby feared that there had | 


been great negligence displayed with re- 
spect to this subject. The Motion for 
sending those Reports to the Committees 
ought to have been made before this time. 
It was a most unjustifiable course to 
oblige the Committees to adjourn from 
Monday to Tuesday, in order that the 
Committees might have the Reports before 
them; and if the Motion were made to- 
night, it must be made without notice. 
Lord G. Somerset intended to move 
that all the Reports which affected Rail- 
Ways that were to be brought before the 
Committees which would sit next week, 
should be ordered by the House to be 
produced before those Committees; and 
he thought it would be the better course, 
with the permission of the House, that 


He would, therefore, move— 
“That the Reports of the Railway Des 


| partment of the Board of Trade, relating to 
| the Groups of Railway Bills upon which 
| Committees are appointed to meet upon Mone 
day and Tuesday next, be respectively refer- 
, red to the said Committees.” 
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Mr. Duncombe did not think that the 
Motion of the noble Lordwent far enough. 
He was of opinion that the Reports ought 
to be accompanied with certain statements 
and documents which were in the posses- 
sion of the Board of Trade, and on which 
their decisions were founded. They had 
been told that a strong feeling existed in 
the public mind with reference to the 
alleged reception of ex parte statements 
by the Board of Trade, and gross par- 
tiality in acting on them. What he 
wished was, that the promoters and up- 
holders of every Bill should be enabled to 
peruse those documents, and he would 
therefore move as an Amendment to the 
noble Lord’s Resolution, as well as the 
Report to the Committees, to refer to those 
documents. 

The Speaker informed the hon. Mem- 
ber that it was competent for the House 
to refer the Reports of which it was in 
possession to the Committees, but it could 
not so refer the papers and documents 
alluded to in the hon. Member’s Amend- 
ment, they not being in the possession of 
the House. 

Viscount Howick had no objection to 
the Motion of the noble Lord; but if ithad 
come before the House at an_ earlier 
period, he should have taken the oppor- 
tunity of calling the attention of the 
House to the nature of the Reports of the 
Board of Trade, and of protesting against 
the House lending its authority to them. 
He thought the House had great reason 
to complain of the want of care on the 
part of the organ of the Board of Trade. 
The Gentleman who represented the 
Board of Trade in that House ought to 
have given a regular notice of this Motion 
at a time sufficiently early to allow hon. 
Members to make the necessary inquiries 
on the subject. This was another ex- 
ample of the system of carelessness which 


‘had, from first to last, characterized the 


business of that Department upon an im- 
portant question. 

The Motion to refer the Reports of 
the Board of Trade to the Committees 
agreed to. 
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Mayrwnootu CottegGeE—ADJouRNED 
Desate (SixtnH Nicut).] Mr. S, 
Crawford, in resuming the adjourned 
debate, said he felt deep regret at 
being compelled to separate himself on 
the present occasion from many hon. 
Gentlemen for whom he entertained the 
highest respect, and had been obliged 
to differ more especially in opinion from 
many Members for Ireland. He also felt 
regret at being compelled to oppose the 
measure of Her Majesty’s Government, 
which he was sure they brought forward 
with the kindest dispositions towards Ire- 
lend. But as one of those who were in 
favour of the voluntary principle, he felt 
compelled to vote against it. There were 
two charges brought against those persons 
who, like himself, supported che voluntary 
principle. They were charged, first, with 
concurring in the former grant to May- 
nooth ; and in the next place, they were 
charged with voting for a chimerical pro- 
ject, which they had no chance of carry. 
ing out. With regard to the first, he 
believed it would be admitted without 
dispute that a new question now arose, for 
a permanent endowment by Bill was a 
very different thing from an annual grant 
by vote. Jt might be in some degree in- 
consistent with the voluntary principle 
that he had not opposed the grant to 
Maynooth ; but he confessed, out of respect 
to his Roman Catholic brethren, he felt 
reluctant to vote against the grant to May- 
nooth, and to upset that which had 
been established by the Irish Parliament. 
Nor did he think that the second charge 
was more valid. He was of opinion that 
if this grant were passed to the College of 
Maynooth, the principle would not stop 
there. He trusted that the course he was 
now taking would not be imputed to any 
unfriendly feeling on his part towards his 
Roman Catholic countrymen. It had 
been said that the opposition in England 
to the measure had arisen from what was 
commonly called the “ No Popery” cry ; 
but those who made the charge should 
consider what cause the people had for 
their opposition. They had ample cause 
in the inconsistency of the great leader of 
the Irish people with respect to the volun- 
tary principle. With respect to that 
principle, his course had been one com- 
pletely marked by inconsistencies. Some 
thought that this grant would not lead to 
further concessions, because that the 
Roman Catholic clergy would not accept 
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any endowment from the State. He 
thought differently ; and he did not gee 
why, if they accepted the present, they 
should refuse any future and more ex. 
tended endowment. There was no man 
more hostile than he was to the principle 
of an Established Church ; but he would 
not take the revenues from one Established 
Church to establish another. It had beep 
said by, he believed, the hon. Member for 
Dundalk, ihat a great portion of what had 
been taken from the Catholic Church to 
enrich the Establishment, had consisted of 
the gifts of individuals, When that could 
be proved, he would restore the property 
to its owners; but any grants which had 
been made by the State he would aot 
transfer from one Church to another. [t 
was not consistent with the former decla. 
rations of the Catholics to be parties, as 
they were at present, to the extortion for 
a support for their Church from the Eng. 
lish people ; for if there was unanimity on 
any question in this country, it was upon 
that before the House, to which opposition 
was universal out of doors. He objected 
to all grants to the clergy of every deno. 
mination, as inimical to the progress of 
civil and religious liberty. That was 
proved in the case of the Presbyterian 
clergy of Ulster, who, though they had 
been among the foremost in the rebellion 
of 1798, no sooner had an increase of their 
grant, which was given to ihem by Lord 
Castlereagh, than they became the friends 
of every Government. The grant to 
Maynooth in 1795 was given on the recall 
of Lord Fitzwilliam from Ireland, and in 
lieu of the political advantages that had 
been promised to the people of that 
country, and of which his assumption of 
the Vice-royalty was the earnest; and it 
had the effect intended by its donors for 
a time. He wished the grant now pro- 
posed to be given to Maynooth might not 
be given in the character of ‘ hush 
money” for the compromise of political 
rights ; but he was afraid that there would 
be little extension of political rights tothe 
people of Ireland when once it passed the 
House. He was opposed, besides, to any 
grant for the exclusive education of clergy- 
men. The measure was spoken of as a 
panacea for Ireland ; but as there was not 
a single petition from the people of Ire- 
land in its favour, he could not see how It 
could deserve that designation. If he 
thought that it would benefit the people 
of Ireland, as those Gentlemen stated, he 
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would in the abstract yield his own opi- 
nion ; but, not believing it to be the case, 
he could not give up his attachment to the 
yoluntary principle. The people of Ire. 
and were now claiming from the people 
of England the violation of religious feel- 
ing—which they had no right to claim. 
At the same time, he thought there was 
no proper fund to pay the Roman Catholic 
priests but the Established Church; and 
he therefore admitted that, in so far as 
that Church was concerned, the measure 
was eminently Conservative. In his opi- 
nion, however, no man should be com- 
pelled to pay for the church of another ; 
and he never would give a vote to enable 
sucha system to be carried out in this 
country. The Catholic people of Ireland 
might relieve themselves by refusing to 
accept a compulsory grant from the peo- 
ple of England, and by insisting on the 
Church of Ireland being abolished. They 
could not benefit Ireland by any policy 
that did not conciliate a moral power in 
England in its support; and if they car- 
tied this grant contrary to the feeling of 
the people of England, they would mate- 
tially damage the welfare of Ireland, by 
creating towards it an hostility in the 
minds of the people of this country. 

Lord C. Hamilton: I trust the House 
will excuse me if I do not fullow the hon. 
Member who has just sat down into his 
arguments on the voluntary principle ; but 
I must be permitted to remark upon his 
observations respecting the Dissenters in 
Engtand. Does he mean to say, that there 
isany analogy between the position of any 
body of Dissenters in this country, and the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland? I confess, 
when I hear such a comparison, it does ap- 
pear to me tofurnish the only valid argu- 
ment, if any can be valid, for the Repeal of 
the Union ; for it does show such a lament- 
able ignorance of the peculiar pusition of 
the Irish Roman Catholics, and of the pecu- 
liarities of that country, as almost to justify 
the assumption that those who use it are 
unfit to legislate for Ireland. The situation 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland is not 
only totally unlike, and distinct from, that 
of any body of Dissenters in England, but 
is without precedent or example in any 
part of the universe. But if it could be 
shown that there was any body of Dis- 
senters in England placed in similar cir- 
cumstances, that would not meet the case. 

hy do you attempt to refer the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland to the Dissenters of 
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England? Why cannot you refer them to 
the Dissenters of Ireland? The Roman 
Catholics of England, at least, see them- 
selves treated in the same manner and 
with the same consideration as the Dis- 
senters; but the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, if they look to their own country- 
men, they behold within their own island 
the Dissenters enjoying a State provision. 
They see the Dissenters, with a population 
of no more than 600,000 souls, in the en« 
joyment of 35,000/. a year; whilst the 
grant of 26,0001. proposed to be given to 
7,000,000 of people, is opposed on the 
ground of the English Dissenters being 
unpaid. Why is this anomalous and morti- 
fying distinction to be maintained? Is it 
because they are Irish? Or is it because 
they amount to seven-eighths of the popu- 
jation? I trust, this comparison with the 
English Dissenters will kave no weight 
with the House. It has been urged that 
this measure should not be granted, be- 
cause it was not demanded by the peo- 
ple of Ireland. Now, Sir, on this subject 
I entertain a very different opinion. If 
this measure had been brougit forwaid asa 
concession to clamour—had it been extorted 
by intimidation from an unwilling Govern- 
ment, then I, for one, would have opposed it 
strenuously, A demand made by violent 
and multitudinous meetings would furnish 
a reason for refusing to grant it; but were 
the people of that country to be deprived of 
the advantages spontaneously offered them 
by Her Majesty's Ministers, because they 
had not demanded it with violence and 
clamour? If it had been offered as “ hush 
money, or as a bribe to the watch dogs,” 
as has been suggested on the other side of 
the House, [ should have viewed it in a very 
different light; but no such view was ap- 
parent on the face of it, and I am con- 
vinced such were not the intentions of its 
proposers. Much stress has been laid on 
the word “ restitution ” used by the noble 
Lord the Member for Liverpool; now, I never 
wish to cavil at expressions used in a de- 
bate: possibly the noble Lord did not in- 
tend to convey the meaning that has been 
attached to it; but whether he did or no, 
I must disclaim any such views or doc- 
trines as that word may be supposed to 
imply. I never will consent to apply the 
principle of restitution to the Church estab- 
lished in Ireland, until the nearest repre- 
sentative of the deposed house of Stuart, 
has been sought out in foreign countries, 
and placed upon the Throne of these 
realms. The opponents of this measure 
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powers of prophecy than to their powers 


of argument; but as regards their pro- | 
phetic accuracy, I conceive they have | 
rather put themselves out of court, by | 


the surprise they have expressed at the 
introduction of this measure. If they 
cannot see the shadows which coming 
events cast before them, though aided by 
the statements of the Government, they 
certainly are not entitled to much credit 
for their views into futurity. I must, 
however, confess that this measure has 
placed me in an embarrassing position ; I 
see myself, with regret, opposed to many 


with whom I have long acted, and with whose | 


principles I fully concur. But this is not 
so much a question of principle, but rather 
of the application of a principle; and in 
this way, I at once find myself reunited 
with those from whom I apparently differ ; 
for we all feel an equal determination to 
uphold the Established Church, and we 
also concur in condemning the present Col- 
lege of Maynooth. I must also add, that 
in supporting this measure, 1 am aware 
that | am not representing the unanimous 
feelings of my constituents; but whilst 
great excitement is apparent in England 
on this subject, there is no corresponding 
excitement in Ireland. And I am quite 


prepared to prove that the majority of the 
petitions presented against the measure 
have been from Dissenters, and not from 


the Established Church. The Established 
Church has expressed little or no alarm on 
the matter; but that is not because she 
is either tired or spirit-broken, as some 
Gentlemen would have us tobelieve, but be- 
cause she feels no alarm. ‘That the Church 
is not tired of petitioning, or broken in 
spirit, is fullyshown by her conduct on the 
Education question, and will doubtless be 
equally demonstrated whenever there arises 
an equal necessity. The Roman Catholic 
priests have been taunted with lending their 
chapels to political agitation. It is cer- 
tainly true that they have done so; and, 
strongly as I censure that conduct, I must 
be permitted to express my regret that the 
clergy in this country should have allowed 
their pulpits to resound with denunciations 
of this measure, and converted their vestry- 
rooms into places for signing petitions. I 
also regret that a cry has been raised of the 
“Church in danger.” Being most firmly 
attached to the tenets of that Church, and 
deeply convinced of the purity of itsdoctrines, 
Ido not think that it incurs any danger from 
a more liberal course of conduct towards 
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seem to me to have trusted more to their 
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these who differ from it; and I deprecate 
the idea that the safety of the Church de. 
pends upon illiberality towards those who 
are opposed to it. As a Protestant—by some 
considered a bigoted Protestant, (and | 
would rather deserve that title than merit 
the description of being a lukewarm one,) 
I must protest against the imputation that 
the Protestant Church cannot contend with 
its opponents if they are educated, or that 
its safety depends entirely upon the adven- 
titious circumstances that ally it to the 
State in this country. I know, that when 
Protestants were few in number and lowly 
in life, not all the power of leagued poten- 
tates, or the embattled hosts of all the 
Sovereigns in Europe, were able to put it 
down—nor could the fierce flames of perse- 
cution destroy the zeal of its followers. It 
was based on truth, and the storms of persecu- 
tion have not been able to beat it down; 
and am I now to be told, after it has been 
established by law, and allied to the State 
for three centuries, that it is so slightly 
rooted in the feelings and affections of the 
people, or has lost so much of its original 
virtue, that a better education given to its 
opponents must necessarily emperil its 
safety, and shake its foundations? I do not 
believe it to be of so artificial or frail a 
nature; on the contrary, I believe that the 
increase of light and knowledge which is 
produced by enlarged and liberal education, 
instead of strengthening the hands of its op- 
poneuts, will diminish the number of those 
who reject its doctrines, from hereditary 
prejudices, without any examination. On 
this point I must remark that it appears to 
me that the opponents to the measure have, 
in the course of their speeches, rather dwelt 
generally against the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, than confined themselves to the ef- 
fect to be expected from the proposed in- 
crease of grant. All the speeches that have 
been quoted, and the extracts from class 
books that have been read, do not in my 
opinion exactly bear upon the present ques- 
tion. I cordially concur in the condemna- 
tion expressed of those passages, and also 
most strongly disapprove of practices and 
doctrines of the Roman Church; but we 
are not now discussing whether we shall 
tolerate Roman Catholics in our country ~ 
they are here—they have existed, and will 
exist ; the real question is, how shall we 
treat them? Now, do those who argue 
danger from this act of liberality, deduce 
their reasonings from the success that has 
attended the cpposite course? Has illibe- 
rality succeeded in putting them down, or 
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jn strengthening the Established Church ? 
There have been years of persecution, pro- | 
scription, and penal laws, yet there has been 

no general conversion of the people of Ireland | 
tothe Church. I believethat these acts of op- | 
pression on the part of the Legislature have 

seriously interfered with the utility of the 

Church. 1 conceive it to be a natural 

effect in the human mind to adhere more | 
blindly to a doctrine when it involves per- 

secution and insult. Every act intended | 
to prevent the outward manifestation of af- 

fection for a creed, drives it deeper into the | 
heart ; and in exact proportion as you en- | 
deavour by legislation to degrade its priests, | 
to insult its rites, and shackle its civil in- | 
dependence, you wrap it closer round the | 
hearts of its followers. I conceive nothing | 
can be less suited to proselytism than per- | 
secution ; for you thereby fence around a | 
creed, originally adopted on_ religious | 
grounds, with a barrier of prejudice and | 
hatred—you widen the gulf that separates 

you, by calling in all the worldly feelings | 
that a sense of injustice, neglect, and per- 
secution are sure to engender, so that an 
hereditary fait is adopted with the accom- 
paniment of an hereditary animosity, and 
the Protestant name is looked upon by 
millions merely as a title whereby worldly 
advantages are to be enjoyed at their ex- 
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pense. Has persecution succeeded in making 
congregations desert or betray their pastors? 
or have penal Statutes rendered the priests | 
less faithful to their flocks? We all know 
the old fable—the storm and the whirl- 
wind could not deprive the traveller of | 
his cloak ; he wrapped it the closer around 
him, as the storm raged fiercer, but 
the gentle rays of the sun caused him to 
lay it aside. We have tried the storm and 
whirlwind of persecution—we have failed 
in inducing the Roman Catholics to unite 
with us; let us now try whether the genial 
rays of Christian kindness will not induce 
them to lay aside their prejudices, and join 
us in all national undertakings with cor- 
diality and good will. I recognise the mis- 
slonary character of the Church, and I 
know that the first object in missionary 
enterprises is to gain the hearts of the 
people. The legislation that has embit- 
tered the minds of the people against the 
Protestant name has greatly impeded the 
efficiency of the Church ; for minds that 
would have been open to the force of truth, 
and amenable to the influence of convic- 
tion, have been steeled against its doctrines 
by a sense of neglect, oppression, and in- 
sult. But, although I deeply regret the 
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course this country has pursued in times 
past towards Ireland, yet I do not think 
anything can justify the proceedings of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. I consider 
their political conduct open to the severest 
reprobation ; but I think, whilst expressing 
this censure, that their anomalous and diffi- 


cult position should be considered, and that 


the faults of the Legislature should be re- 
membered, as I do not think it is con 
ceivable that any body of men so situated 
should take a different course. We have 
acknowledged the obligation to educate the 
priesthood, only to insult it by our prac- 
tice; we have admitted the principle, only 
to show our contempt for it. We have 
offered an education of such a nature, as 
only to produce feelings of dislike and re- 
sentment. Can any one imagine that a 
student, rejoicing in obtaining, as the re- 
ward for his labours, a free studentship in 
the seminary endowed by the richest coun- 
try in the world, can feel anything but 
disgust and anger when he beholds the de- 
solate looking spot and deserted barrack 
that Maynooth is described to be? How 
must its appearance damp his glowing 
hopes, and turn to bitterness his feelings 
towards those who dole out so niggardly a 
pittance for so important an object! I con- 
ceive the impressions received at that Col- 
lege are well calculated to stamp a mind 
with permanent discontent; penury and 
stinted means meet the eye in every direc- 
tion: this cannot produce gratitude. Is it 
then surprising, if in after years a priest 
should instil into the minds of his hearers 
an abhorrence of those to whom he attri- 
buted studied insult and neglect? I view 
the present College as a root of mischief 
and source of permanent evil to the coun- 
try ; and if I am now to decide upon its 
merits by the way in which it has hitherto 


' fulfilled the intentions of its founders, I 


should at once vote for its total destruc- 
tion—I would abolish it altogether; but 
by the Amendment proposed you would 
perpetuate it in all its imperfections, which 
are confessed by all parties. I have pre- 
viously voted against it, considering it to 
be unfit for the duty it was intended to 
fulfil, and would do so again rather than 
continue it in its present mischievous form ; 
but I rejoice in the alternative now offered 
of improving it. I think all the argu- 
ments used against the existing College 
tend to prove the duty of improvement; I 
think the premises laid down irresistibly 
lead to the conclusion that you should en- 
deavour to amend it. I do not think 5/. 
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per annum for each student will over 
educate them, as feared by the Member for 
Northamptonshire. Nor do I anticipate, 
with the eloquent Member for Canterbury, 
that they will resemble the Abbés of an- 
cient France. 
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clergy—is the effect of the Bequests Bij 
to be overlooked? That Bill has acted ag 
a touchstone between political and rej. 


‘gious churchmen. I rejoice to say, in spite 
of contumely, insult and agitation, those 


We all know how his his- | 


toric fancies have embellished the past; in | 
‘and the agitators are defeated. Then 


this case I conceive his prophetic fancy has 
with equal clegance shadowed forth a 


danger not likely to be established by the | 


historic annals of future times. 
are told that we are acting contrary to the 
laws of God: now this is an argument to 
which I would reply with great deference. 


But we | 


who have undertaken to carry out the pro. 
visions of that Bill, have carried the day, 


followed the letter from a high authority 
abroad, enjoining abstinence from political 
strife. Look at the Kilkenny festival, and 


| see the effect of that letter—not one single 


| Prelate attended. 


I have searched in the holy volume that | 


contains revealed wisdom, and I cau find 
nothing in it that would justify the opinion 
that it may be lawful to give enough to 
furnish a bad education, but sinful to give 
enough to offend a liberal and sound edu- 
cation. I cannot deduce any such: principle 
from that sacred volume; much less can I 
trace in the tenor of Protestant principles, 
that the morality and lawfulness of a grant 
depend upon the ciphers which represent 
its amount. I cannot see how this or any 


other argument adduced tends to prove 
that this increase of grant involves any 
new principle, or leads to the great danger 
so loudly proclaimed. This College was 


founded by a King supposed not to be 
vacillating in his opinions or lax on reli- 
gious subjects; his Minister was not a 
rash expediency-serving man, without set- 
tled principles, or careless about religion ; 
the Parliament that originally endowed 
the institution was exclusively Protestant. 
Therefore if these men saw no danger, I 
do not think we need anticipate any, unless 
it is supposed that the Church is less secure 
on its base, or pure in its principles, than 
at that time. I believe it to represent the 
truth, and to exhibit the purest form of 
worship; and therefore I cannot think a 
trifling circumstance can endanger its ex- 
istence. If this was an isulated scheme, I 
should have less confidence of success ; but 
this is not so—a tone of conciliation has 
been adopted. Whilst firmness and prose- 
cution responded to monster meetings, the 
present tranquil state of Ireland is greeted 
with such measures as this, conceived in a 
spirit of conciliation? Who can shut his 





eyes to the improved state of Ireland? Two | 
years ago the whole country was convulsed | 


with Repeal; now it has subsided into a 
whisper—we ouly hear of it through the 
quarrels of its promoters, or the descrip- 
tion of the fancy dress they have adopted. 


Is the Government to 
neglect such signs as these? No public 
men ever had such an opportunity. I re. 


| joice they endeavour to profit by it. I do 


not intend to say, that I expect an instant 
change in the Irish priesthood. Such 
changes must be gradual ; if a higher class 
do not enter the College, at least a better 
class will leave it. But I also anticipate 
great benefits from the spontaneous manner 
in which it has been offered, without con. 
dition or bargain, not to gain support or 
mitigate hostility, but from a sense of jus- 
tice, and a desire to exhibit good will and 
liberality. The manner in which it has 
been received in this House and in Ireland 
leads me to augur well of the ultimate re- 
sults. The Irish are a generous and grate- 
ful people ; when they see that from every 
side of the House Gentlemen have ex- 
pressed their readiness to endanger their 
seats, emperil their popularity, and alienate 
the affections of those they respect, rather 
than not support a measure for the benefit 
of Ireland, I am convinced it will pro- 
duce a good and lasting effect. These in- 
terests thus freely sacrificed at the national 
shrine as a peace-offering, will arouse feel- 
ings of gratitude that will produce the 
happiest results. There is only one thing 
which I should venture to suggest in the 
carrying out of the proposed measure ; I 
would avoid the name and locality of May- 
nooth. We all know that in building, 
patchwork is very much to be avoided. 
From the nature of the present buildings, 
their retention can be of no value; but it 
may seriously interfere with the designs of 
the architect and the convenience of the 
new buildings; but that is not my reason 
for advocating a new site. ‘The locality of 
Maynooth is tainted with the suspicion, 
dislike, and prejudice of millions. The 
very name is a by-word—a battle cry—@ 
rallying point for all religious bigotry and 
political animosity. As the institution 18 
to undergo the process of regeneration, Jet 


Look at the spirit of the Roman Catholic | it anew go through the rite of baptism; 
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let the ill-omened name be obliterated, 
and with it all the prejudices it has created 
be forgotten. Let this new institution 
arise under happier auspices, and let us in- 
voke the good will and favourable aspira- 
tions of all parties, to a seat of learning 
founded in a spirit of conciliation and 
liberality. Let the new name be the har- 
binger of a new era in Irish legislation. 
Above all I would implore those who view 
this measure as rash and dangerous, if it 
does receive the sanction of Parliament, 
to suspend their judgment, and let it bring 
forth fruits of its own. Let them net 
hand down to it the dislike they felt to its 
predecessor, or seek to justify their pro- 
phecies, by marshalling hostility against 
the new institution. 

Mr. Muntz observed that they saw 
many strange things, and heard many 
things as strange. But nothing that he 
had ever scen that was strange, or heard 
that was strange, was so strange as the 
change which had taken place in the 
speeches and dispositions of noble Lords 
and hon. Gentlemen since they had 
changed from this side of the House to 
that. Their memories were clearly affected. 
They did not seem to recollect that, at 
the time when he first had the honour of a 
seat in that House, their great battle field 
was Catholic concession. On what was 
the vote of confidence passed? Was it not 
the great source of argumeni to those who 
voted against the Government on that oc- 
casion, that they could have no confidence 
ina Government which yielded anything 
tothe Roman Catholics? Had not such 
arguments frequently descended to per- 
sonal dispute, and did they not once end in 
aduel? He would yield to no man in that 
House, he would vield to no man in Eng- 
land, he would yield to no man in Eu- 
Tope, in a spirit of the utmost toleration to 
all classes of religionists, in the wish that 
all should have the fullest, freest, and 
fairest exercise fur their own religious 
views, But that was one of the very rea- 
sons why he was opposed to this paltry, 
pitiful measure of expediency now brought 
before the House—a measure which the 
Government should be ashamed to offer, 
and which the Irish should be ashamed to 
receive. If they wanted general educa- 
tion, let them ask for a grant as ample and 
extensive as they thought was required, 
and he would give them, in such a course, 
his hearty and unhesitating support. But 
let them not tell him that that was educa- 
tion which their paltry, miserable measure 





proposed—the education of whom? The 
education of afew Roman Catholic priests ! 
And pray whom else would these priests 
educate ? Could any Gentleman from Ire- 
land, or elsewhere, inform him that it was 
the principle of the priests to communicate 
to the peuple the general education which 
they themselves received ? Did they commu- 
nicate any thing except the huly Scriptures, 
and only of them such part as suited their 
own religious views, and squared with their 
own peculiar principles? Did they ever 
teach the people to think ; did they even 
allow the people to think at all for them- 
selves? He would say that any man, that 
every man, shuuld be admitted to the free 
and unimpeded exercise of his own religion. 
But there was one broad principle to 
which he had always adhered—which was, 
that he would neither pay for another 
man’s religion, nor would he assist in ob- 
taining money from one set of men for the 
purpose of maintaining the religious views 
of anuther. He had been told that for so 
acting he was bigoted. Bigoted! What, 
he bigoted! What an idea! He had, he 
Was sorry to say, suffered too much in both 
person and pocket to fear the charge of 
being bigoted. He had been prosecuted, 
not to say persecuted, within the last seven 
years fur his attachment to civil and reli- 
gious liberty; and if he had not had the 
means of defending himself, he would 
have been cast into gaol, and have gone to 
ruin, although he was as free from the 
charge brought against him as the Speaker 
in the Chair. Was he now to be called a 
bigot? He felt conscious that the charge 
uid not apply to him in the least degree ; 
he was as free from bigotry as was any 
man in that House. No debate that had 
ever before taken place in that House, had 
shown him such extraordinary reasoning as 
nad the present discussion. They had had 
every species of reasoning under the sun 
brought forward. And why? Simply be- 
cause there was no principle in the mea- 
sure. What had the hon. Member for 
Pontefract (Mr. Monckton Milnes) done 
and said? He came forward the other 
evening to justify the right hon. Gentle- 
man at the head of the Government. But 
after proceeding a little, he felt confident 
that his task was a hopeless one, and that 
it was impossible to justify those who were 
unjustifiable. What did he then say ? 
Could they have believed it? Why, he 
turned round and said that expediency was 
better than principle! If he really advo- 
cated such a line of conduct as this, he 
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must be in the most satisfactory condition 
of any Member in that House ; because, 
certainly, in that House expediency was 
the rule—principle the exception. The 
hon. Gentleman to whom he referred was 
a very good-natured, a clever, and well-in- 
tentioned man. But he had a vast deal of 
credulity if he believed this was a final 
and satisfactory measure. Were they to be 
told that such was to be the ease, in the face 
of that honest and extraordinary speech 
made by Mr. O'Connell in Conciliation- 
hall? What cid he say ? He (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) cid not approve of the principle of 
this Bill. He took the grant as a restitu- 
tion in part, and thanked Repeal and Conci- 
liation-hall for the restoration of that part, 
and pledged himself to agitate for all, and 
to agitate until he secured all. They were 
told that the Catholics were to be satisfied 
with this measure. Let them recollect 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill. What 
was it to give? It was to give that to the 
Catholics which it was said would satisfy 
them. Did it satisfythem? They would 
soon find that, like the measure of Eman- 
cipation, the present Bill which they were 
called upon to sanction would be alike un- 
productive of anything that would pacify 
those for whose benefit it was intended. 
They would only, by this measure, disturb 
the whole country, at the same time that 
they gave satisfaction to no party. There 
was aucther axtraordinary reason given for 
the support of the measure. What said 
the noble Lord the Member for Notting- 
hamshire (the Ear] of Lincoln)? He said 
that inasmuch as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had thought fit to hold the cup of 
bliss to the Roman Catholics, the House 
would not be justified in dashing it from 
their lips. Were they to be told so by any 
Minister of the Crown—were they to be 
told that they had no right to judge of the 
merits or demerits of that which was 
brought before them? If such were to be 
the case, the sooner they went back to 
their homes, and their comfortable firesides, 
and thcir businesses the better, for their 
occupation there was gone. The Minister 
had at once better govern as a despot, and 
the people had at once better know that 
he was a despot. He had often said in 
that House that he had no sort of care 
whether the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government administered the 
government of the country, or the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell). Some time 





since he would not have given the toss 
up of a sixpence which of them it was. } 


But he was bound to confess, and he 
did so with sorrow, that his opinions op 
this point now were entirely changed, 
This measure was now brouglit forward 
by the right hon. Gentleman after 
climbing to power on principles asserted— 
repeated—and determined upon—totally 
opposed to the principle of the measure; 
and they then saw the right hon. Baronet, 
without any sufficient reason, turning 
round on the principles whic put him in 
pewer, and disposing of his friends, and 
forgetting those who had firmly supported 
him befure. In this altered wosition of the 
tight hon. Baronet, the noble Lord stuod 
out in bold relief to him. An hon. and 
gallant Member (Colonel Sibthorp) said 
last night, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had deceived him. He (Mr. Muntz) might 
say the same. He would say further, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman Geceived him 
once, he might again deceive him. It mat. 
tered not whether it was a Minister of the 
Crown, or a person hulding the very lowest 
position in seciety, the principle held good, 
that he who deceived once would deceive 
twice if it were in his power, and suited 
his interest ; and feeling that this was a 
base deception, that there was no necessity 
for the measure, and that it was not called 
for by the Irish, he considered it a gross 
insult to that House and to the nation; 
and, like the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
to whom he had alluded, he (Mr. Muntz) 
could never place the same confidence in 
that man (Sir R. Peel) again. But then 
they had been told that this measure would 
produce peace, and comfort, and hapyiness, 
and tranquillity, and what not. A noble 
Lord, a Colleague of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, but now in the other House, had 
ouce said of the right hon. Gentleman, that 
“ he was the best hand in that House at 
dressing up a case.” The noble Lord was 
quite right. ‘he right hon. Gentleman 
was not only the best hand at dressing up 
a case, but he was the best and ablest hand 
at baiting a trap. There was no man in 
that House equal to him. Whenever the 
right hon. Gentleman was conscious that 
there was any project of his that would 
not be aided by his own supporters, he 
then baited a trap for his opponents—aud 
he caught them wholesale. There was the 
Income Tax, for instance—he laid a trap 
for the free traders. What did he do? 
He gave them a reduction in the duties 
on cotton, sugar, glass; he gave them 
one thing, and then they gave him three 
times as much as they received from him, 
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after which they said that he had conferred 
on the country one of the greatest blessings 
it had ever received. Then there were the 
Irish Catholics; they were in a discon- 
tented state. The right hon. Baronet said, 
“ We must conciliate them.” What then 
did he do? He came down here and pro- 
posed to give them a grant ; but he would 
not dare to propose that it should be di- 
rectlya grant. Oh, no! It was to be for 
education. Scorcs of Gentlemen spcke to 
him about this. They were opposed to the 
principle. They disliked the thing. They 
despised the men from whom it came ; but 
then there was the cause of education ; it 
was the Lait for the trap. The right hon. 
Gentleman set the trap, and caught whole 
crowds of them directly. The right hon. 
Gentleman kuew perfectly well the fable 
of the lion and the three bulls. He divided 
that he might conquer. He attacked each 
interest singly; he beat each, serarated 
from the others, and then he took and 
ate them all up one after the other. Sir, 
said the hon. Member, if the Iris people 
want priests, and well-educated priests, 
why don’t they educate their own priests, 
and why not pay for their education? It 


is not a fair answer to us, or any reason or 
excuse for this measure, to say that so 


much money is taken out of their country 
—that their absentees spend as much as 
6,000,000/7. a year out of Ireland. Sir, if 
Jrish Gentleman can afford to do this—if 
they do not choose to attend to what is 
‘heir interest, and the interest of their poor 
countrymen—to what is theirs, and theirs 
alone; this country is not to see to it for 
them. What, Sir, is the real position of 
Ireland? Look bac but a year or two. 
The Income Tax was introduced. We did 
not put an Income Tax upon Ireland. In- 
stead of that there was a little stamp duty, 
and a spirit duty. ‘he spirit duty has 
been withdrawn, and the stamp duty pro- 
duces no more than 90,000/. a year. We 
have renewed the Income Tax. We did 
not put it on Ireland. We have taken all 
the burden on ourselves; and all the be- 
nefit of the Tariff’ Ireland has as well as 
ourselves. Now, we are told to assist Ire- 
land, because Ireland is in need of assist- 
ance. But why is Ireland in uced? Be- 
cause she chooses to be in need. When 
Ireland subscribes 10,0004. a year for Re- 
peal, and 10,000/. for foreign missions, 
and when she can find ample funds for 
agitation, cannot she also find money to 
pay for her priests? I deny that Ireland 
has any claims upon us—indeed, I am not 
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aware that she does make any claim—but 
if she did, then I say she has ample means, 
ifshe wants to educate priests, for the sake 
of educating the poor. Another consider- 
ation, Sir. If you begin this, where will 
you stop? It has been very well remarked, 
that if you pay these priests, you must pay 
for uthers ; and if you will pay the ministers 
of the Roman Catholic, how can you refuse 
to pay the priests of all other sects both in 
England and Ireland, down to the meanest 
Jumper? They will have a right, if the 
others have it. Why, there will be no end 
to the thing; and this must show you the 
impropriety and the danger of deviating 
from a principle. I never knew any one 
to do it who did not get into the dirt. 
I never yet knew a man in public or in 
private who once deviated from prin- 
ciple, who did not repent of it, and who 
was not found to fail in the object he had 
in view. 1 have had addressed to me a 
hundred complaints and remarks against 
this measure, aud not one—not a single 
one, in its favour. And how is the feeling 
of the people on this subject met? It was 
said, when we were discussing the Income 
Tax, that the people did not complain about 
it, or the Table would be covered with peti- 
tions against it. Now, however, the Table 
is covered with petitions, and what is said ? 
That they are “ got up without principle ;” 
want of principle in the petitions is now 
set against want of principle in the mea- 
sure. What is the fact? The real truth 
is, that the people of this country have a 
great feeling, a strong fecling against this 
measure, and they are quite right in hav- 
ing it. Itis my opinion that{ there is a 
great disposition in this country to return 
tu the Cathclie religion. J see that plainly 
enough ; and that the Catholics are going 
tu great expenses, extending themselves 
everywhere, and makiug proselytes wher- 
ever they can. I wish for toleration for 
them ané for all others ; but I do not wish 
to pay for advancing other religions, when 
] think my own the best. Iam unafiectedly 
in favour of the free exercise of every reli- 
gion ; but then T am not to be told that I 
am to pay for the religion of another out of 
the Consolidated Fund. Ido nct under- 
staud being called upon to pay for another 
man’s religion. Oh! but then there is the 
bait of ‘* education ;” that is the bait— 
there is the trap, and in that persons are 
caught. If there were io be a direct grant, 
ic would be refused ; but a grant for educa- 
tion will ve acceded to. I have now, Sir, 
to conclude my remarks. [Sir Robert Peel 
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here entered the House.] I am very sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman did not return 
before, and whilst 1 was remarking upon 
his political conduct ; but I now say, in all 


cases, whether in public or in private, I am | 


and ever have been the friend and supporter 
of principle and steadiness. I think the 
present Government has not adhered to 
principle ; I am bound therefore to oppose 
it—to assist in changing it for another ; and 
if those who follow it are not consistent, 
change them also, and so on, until at 
length we get those that will satisfy the 
country that they do adhere to principle. 
Mr. Neville, protracted as this debate 
had been, was anxious not to let it come 


to a close without craving the indulgence | 


of the House for a few moments. He 
could not shut his eyes to the petitions 
which were nightly poured upon that 
Table from nearly every constituency in 
the kingdom ; but as they were an argu- 
ment one way, so was the absence of 
petitions from the only two solely Pro- 
testant, solely Church of England, and 
solely educated constituencies—viz., the 


two Universities, an argument in the oppo- | 


site direction. Whenever the Church was 


in danger, Oxford and Cambridge were 
foremost to petition; and he could not 


but think, that had it been so now, they 
would not have remained in the back 
ground; and he thought he was speaking 
the opinions of a majority of the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s constitu- 
ents, when he said that the conduct of 
the right hon, Gentleman had not lost 
him the confidence of those by whom he 
was so deservedly honoured and esteemed. 
He had visited Maynooth, and in bearing 
testimony to the courtesy he received at 
the hands of the authorities, he could not 
but acknowledge the truth of every de- 
scription he had heard of it, except that 
of the right bon. Member for Perth (Mr. 
F. Maule) and his friend Mr. Grant. He 
viewed with feelings of pity those dilapi- 
dated walls, that scanty library, and the 
care and pride with which the few works 
of value contained in it were regarded ; 
but those feelings were changed into re- 
morse and shame, when he heard that he 
was a Member of a Legislature which so 
miserably endowed a Government educa- 
tional institution, that they were forced to 
send away the pupils a portion of the 
year solely from being unable to provide 
them with the necessaries of life. Every- 
thing about it was meagre. One, and 
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only one work of art he remembered to 
have seen, viz., a marble bust of George 
III., beneath which were these words :— 
“ Georgio Tertio, 
Patri Patriz, 
Fundatori suo, 
Collegium Manutianum.” 
Upon this inscription he would not com. 
ment; but hon. Members, he thought, 
would not expect to find such an one ing 
“ nursery of sedition.” Taunts had. been 
thrown out from the other side, that this 
measure was not entertained by the Go. 
'vernment when in Opposition. He would 
not retaliate, or find fault with those who, 
when in power, might have brought for. 
ward a measure of which they highly 
approved. The noble Lord knew he 
could not carry it; he knew that such 
torrents of petitions as were now poured 
into the House, backed by the opposition 
of those Conservatives who were now 
tacitly opposed to it, if not by the scruples 
of those whom confidence in the right hon, 
Baronet—which the noble Lord did not 
' possess—had overcome, would have pre- 
vented this Bill reaching a second reading, 
Besides, there would have been the oppos- 
ing vote and speech of one Member of 
the Government—the right hon. Member 
‘for Perth (Mr. F. Maule). He hailed 
_this as a measure of justice as well as of 
| policy ; and would never believe that the 
| principles of the Christian religion, or of 
| the Protestant faith, were opposed to the 
} education of the Christian instructors of 
| so vast a portion of our fellow-subjects. 
Mr. Bellew was disposed to give full 
credit for consistency to the hon, Mem- 
ber for Rochdale; but he could not con- 
cede the practical advantage of his views. 
He confessed that the language just deli- 
vered by the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Muntz), and by his Colleague (Mr. 
Spooner) last night, almost justified Mr. 
O'Connell in the way he had spoken of 
his country; and he was sure that their 
constituency was one of the last which 
could be expected to sanction such ex- 
pressions. One of those Gentlemen had 
told the Roman Catholics that their reli- 
gion was an awful delusion. The other 
said, they were not entitled to receive this 
money from the public purse, and taunted 
them with their ‘poverty. Now, not to 
put the question on higher ground, why 
should they be such fools as not to take 
that which, so far as it went, was a modi- 
fication of the poverty under which the 
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Roman Catholic Church in Ireland la- 
boured? But it was said, that there was 
no control established over the system of 
education pursued at Maynooth. He 
thought that the right hon. Baronet had 
never shown greater prudence and wisdom 
than in giving this boon in the way he 
bad done. Suppose restrictions had been 
added, The education, arrange it as they 
might, would still be a Roman Catholic 
education; and no advantages arising 
from control could make up for the want 
of the hearty good will with which the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland met the Go- 
yernment on this occasion. It was said, 
that in other countries this control was 
given over the Roman Catholic Church. 
But in other countries the relation of the 
Roman Catholic Church to the State was 
different. In other countries the Roman 
Catholic Church was endowed, and diplo- 
matic relations were established between 
Rome and the State. Then, it was said, 
the Dissenters in this country ought to 
have support granted them in the same 
way. He believed that in some cases 


they had not expressed the desire to have 
anything from the public purse; and, at 
any rate, the case was not the same, for 
there was no parallel between the situation 


of the Dissenters here, and the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland; and though he did 
not want to argue on the ground of ** res- 
titution,” still it was impossible to say 
that the Dissenters of this country were 
similarly placed in that respect to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland; for it was 
not to be denied that at one time the 
Roman Catholics there had possession of 
the funds of the present Establishment. 
As to the question of the endowment of 
the Roman Catholic priests, he believed 
there existed the strongest feelings in Ire- 
land against endowment, Last year, in 
consequence of something he had said on 
the Bequests Bill, he had been assailed by 
his constituents for having spoken, as it 
was inferred, in favour of endowment. It 
had been said, that this was a step to 
something more; and that, not just at 
present, but in 1850, perhaps, the right 
hon, Baronet, or some other Member, 
would come down and ask for part of 
the property of the Church of Ireland 
for some such purpose as this. Now, 
he thought it very hard that the Protestant 
Church should be eternally thrust forward 
to bar the people of Ireland from receiving 
anything they asked for. It had been so 
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on the Catholic question, on the Reform 
Bill, and the Municipal Corporations Bill. 
This debate had given rise to much lan- 
guage in and out of doors which was cal- 
culated to be disagreeable to the feelings 
of the Roman Catholics. The Rev. Mr, 
Scott, at a meeting at Northampton, had 
said— 

“What do the Roman Catholics want? 
They want one little thing, and that we will 
give them—swords and firearms.” 

That was from a clergyman of the Church 
of England. At ameeting of merchants 
of the city of London, Mr. Labouchere 
spoke of his firm belief that the system 
taught at Maynooth was directly contrary 
to the revealed will of the Creator. The 
Presbytery of Belfast deprecated the 
establishment of Maynooth as being sub- 
versive of the principles of the gospel, and 
as an act of national guilt, against which 
it was their duty to protest. In the House, 
ihe hon. Member for Elgin (Mr. Cumming 
Bruce) had quoted a statement of the 
Dukeof Ormonde, that he had been twenty 
years dealing with the Roman Catholic 
bishops, and never knew one of them speak 
the trath or hold to a promise. The bon. 
Member for Kent (Mr. Plumptre) said he 
would not say the religion of Roman 
Catholics was the religion of Antichrist, 
but it was contiguous to it. How was 
the hon. Member for Newcastle-under- 
Line (Mr. Colquhoun) best known to the 
House? He had been remarkable for 
many years for speeches of a very strong 
character in opposition to the Roman 
Catholics ; and he had objected that the 
education at Maynooth was not of a 
mixed nature, and that the priests were 
sprung from the people. He must express 
his gratitude to those English Members 
who, notwithstanding the pressure upon 
them, had supported this measure. There 
was, he was glad to say, amongst the 
highest in rank, intelligence, and fortune 
in this country, those who would not be 
carried away by a mere popular feeling of 
the moment, but who would do that 
which would render the two countries 
more united. His only regret was, that 
it had not been brought forward sooner; 
but in conclusion he would say, that 
although he did not regard it as a panacea 
for all the wants of Ireland, yet he did 
regard it as the foundation of a series of 
measures, and of a new line of policy to- 
wards that country. The right hon, 
Baronet at the head of the Government, 
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more than any other man in this country, 
had the means of pacifying and tranquil- 
lizing Ireland, and perinanently uniting 
her to England; and, as he regarded this 
measure as an advance in that direc- 
tion, and as the harbinger of better days 
for Ireland, he should give to it his 
most earnest support. 

Captain Edward Taylor said: I can 
assure hon. Members who have a much 
better right to be heard than I have, 
that I shall be very brief ; for though I 
might have desired to have addressed 
myself more at length to the House, 
had I been so fortunate as to catch the 
Speaker’s eye on a former evening, I 
cannot flatter myself that I can now sug- 
gest any very new idea, the subject has 
become so thoroughly exhausted; nor 
should I venture to make the few obser- 
vations I wish to offer, were it not 
that I am very anxious to repel the 
very unjust attack made in the course 
of this debate by the hon. Member 
for Durham upon the Protestant magis- 
trates and the Protestant landlords of 
Ireland. It would be well for that hon. 
Gentleman to ascertain the truth of his 
premises before he repeats so unfounded 
an attack. I know not whether he has 
‘ever been in Ireland ; but if so, he has not 
profited by his visit. He has dealt in 
generalities, so I must confine myself to 
the same limits; but I would entreat the 
House not to place credence in the state- 
ment they have heard—a_ statement 
which I am obliged to describe as equally 
remarkable for betraying a virulent feeling 
towards the class to which I am happy to 
say I belong, and an unfortunate ignorance 
of the subject he ventured to undertake. 
There is another point to which I wish to 
advert. It has been frequently repeated 
in the course of this debate, by those 
whose speeches must be listened to with 
consideration and respect, that the Dis- 
senters alone object to the proposed mea- 
sure, and that the Protestants of the 
Established Church are utterly indifferent 
on the subject. Is it possible that the 
petitions which have daily crowded the 
Table of this House, emanate from a sin- 
gle section of the community ? and, to look 
out of doors, is the great and influential 
county of Kent peopled by Dissenters 
alone? Ihave returned from Ireland 
since the noble Lord the Member for 
Tyrone, and I am principally anxious to 
assure the House that the reverse of his 
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assertion is the fact. I do not mean in 
the least to dispute the just antipathy 
which the Dissenters feel to the proposed 
Bill ; but I believe the feeling to be fully 
participated in by the Protestants of the 
Established Church. Almost all those 
with whom I conversed, expressed the 
strongest apprehensions of the calamitous 
results which would follow the measure 
becoming law; their conviction being that 
it could be only preliminary to the Roman 
Catholic religion superseding the Church 
as now established. It has been said that 
there have been fewer petitions and a less 
loud outcry against the Bill from Ireland, 
than the other parts of the kingdom; but 
if it be so, the reason is obvious. There 
has been scarcely time—a delay has been 
asked for, and refused. There also, the 
Protestants, deserted by their friends, and 
betrayed by those leaders whom they 
mainly assisted to place in power, know 
not to whom to look for advice and assist. 
ance: they are in the attitude of beaten, 
dispirited, and disheartened men; but 
they are not the less sensitive to this fresh 
attack upon their privileges and their re. 
ligion. [tis not many years since the 
right hon, Baronet at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government gave us some 
excellent advice—‘‘ that the battle of the 
Constitution was to be fought at the 
registries.” | have ever since acted upon 
that advice ; and last week [ thought it 
right to attend while the registry was pro- 
ceeding in the county which I have the 
honour to represent. A short time since 
my line of conduct was a simple one, and 
my task easy. I requested gentlemen to 
register that they might support Conser- 
vative principles—I experienced _ little 
hesitation and few objections. Matters 
are now quite changed—I find apathy and 
refusal, and am met in nine cases out of 
ten with the inquiry, “ What do you 
mean by Conservatism? Is it the prin- 
ciple that directs the measures of the pre- 
sent Government? If so, we think the 
appellation a misnomer; we totally dis- 
approve of the system they pursue, and 
we had rather not register. I am sorry 
to be obliged to add that I believe the pre- 
sent Ministers (sot-disant Conservatives) 
are daily becoming as unpopular with the 
Protestant party as were the late Ministers, 
with this ruinous misfortune superadded, 
that being infinitely more powerful, they 
originate measures which their predeces 
sors would never have ventured to intro 
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duce. I leave it to those who last night 
heard the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
to circulate their impression, whether the 
friendly feelings he expressed towards 
Protestantism are calculated much to 
reassure those whe represent that ill-used 
body in Ireland. Again, with reference 
tothe actual measure before the House, 
is it called for? Ichanced to travel in 
company with two priests of the Church 
of Rome since the first reading of the 
Bill, and they observed, “‘ We wonder 
that Sir Robert Peel should risk his 
popularity with his own party on our ac- 
count—we do not want what he offers, we 
will take it, but we never asked for it.” 
The same sentiments, I believe, to be very 
general throughout the priesthood, and 
has since been repeated in more significant 
language by the great leader of Repeal in 
Ireland. It is too late for me to enter in 
detail into the merits of this question; 
besides, I am quite sensible of my inca- 
pacity todo so. However, as I have in 
previous years generally avoided taking 
part in any vote in respect to Maynooth, 
I hope I shall not be deemed bigoted in 
opposing the increase now proposed. 
There is, I conceive, every difference 
between an annual grant and a perma. 
nent endowment; and, conscientiously 
thinking the latter to be fraught with 
most mischievous consequences, I have 
no option but to vote as I should do, 
for the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Newcastle; and, though I cannot 
conceal from myself that the proposition, 
once formally introduced into this House 
(unless some fortunate and unforeseen 
circumstance should occur), its eventual 
success will be only a question of time; 
yet, if I can, by defeating it now, de- 
lay for even a single year a measure 
which I in my heart believe will be 
tuinous not only to Ireland, but also 
to England, I trust I shall be doing 
my duty. 

Sir F. Trench said, that he had pre- 
sented ten petitions against the measure, 
and received an intimation from many of 
his constituents that, unless he opposed 
the measure, they could not continue to 
give him their support ; but, notwithstand- 
ing that representation, he should give the 
measure his anxious and cordial support. 
He entertained a confident opinion that 
reflection upon this subject would produce 
an alteration in the views of those Gentle- 
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men; but, at all events, if he lost their 
votes, he knew he should retain their 
esteem by following the dictates of his 
own conscience, There were seven or 
eight millions of Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land who were very poor—very ignorant— 
very bigoted, and brought up in feelings 
of hostility to ‘Saxon tyranny.” The 
Government could not convert—and could 
not transport them. All they could do 
was to conciliate them. These people 
were under the spiritual and temporal in- 
fluence of their clergy, and the only 
method of touching their feelings was 
through the instrumentality of that super- 
intending clergy. They ought then to 
improve the character of their pastors, if 
they hoped to influence the people them- 
selves. He had heard with great pleasure 
the speeches of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Arundel, and of all the other 
Roman Catholics of that House. It had 
been said that ‘‘ gratitude” was a word 
unknown to the Irish language; but from 
his knowledge of that nation he believed 
that they would receive this concession 
with the most grateful feelings. Two 
speeches had been delivered during the 
course of this debate, which he had heard 
with great regret. He alluded to the 


speech of the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury, and that of the right hon. Gentle- 


man the Member for Edinburgh. The 
speech of the one had been described by 
a better critic than himself as ‘ malice 
concealed under the garb of wit ;” and the 
speech of the latter Gentleman had con- 
tained charges equally extraordinary and 
incorrect. The right hon. Gentlemen had 
charged the right hon. Baronet with in- 
consistency. In his opinion, a conscien- 
tious change of opinion was entitled to 
praise rather than to censure; and if any 
change had taken place in the sentiments 
of the right hon. Baronet, there was not a 
man in the country who would attribute it 
to any other than the most conscientious 
motives. The right hon. Baronet had sa- 
crificed the enjoyments of an immense 
fortune, and of domestic comfort, to the 
service of his country; and this country 
had never had a statesman which had 
conferred upon its people more substantial 
and permanent advantages. The presence 
of the right hon. Baronet prevented him 
from saying that which justice would have 
demanded from him if the right hon. 
Baronet had been absent; but he had so 
high an opinion of his judgment, and of 
21 
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his sincerity, and he saw so bright a pros- 
pect of good in the present measure, that 
he gave to it his most hearty and strenu- 
ous support. 

Mr. Cobden spoke as follows: Sir, I 
am sure I shall be borne out in the asser- 
tion, by all who have listened to the va- 
rious speeches addressed to the House in 
the course of this debate, that I never re- 
member an occasion when more irrelevant 
matter to the real subject of discussion 
was interposed, than on the present. It 
seems to be an impression almost gene- 
rally entertained, that the question we 
are discussing, is the propriety of endow- 
ing the Roman Catholic priesthood of 
Ireland. I do not know that it would be 
necessary thus to notice the character and 
nature of our debates, did I not believe 
that the effect might be to produce much 
misapprehension in the public mind, And 
looking at the petitions which have been 
presented against the Bill, I find that at 
least three-fourths of them, in their prayer 
or argument, proceed on the supposition 
that we are about to pass a measure to 
endow the Roman Catholic priests of Ire- 
land. Now, Sir, since the hon. Member 
for Birminghain (Mr. Muntz) spoke, who 
stated he had fallen into a trap, and 
knowing that he, with his extraordinary 
sagacity, generally stands alone in his 
far-seeing knowledge, I thought it my 
duty to go and look at the Bill that the 
right hon. Baronet has brought in, in 
order to see what we are really going to 
do; and upon examining it I find the 
preamble states it to be a Bill to amend 
two Acts passed in the Irish Parliament, 
for the better education of persons pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion in 
Ireland. I have also looked over the 
Biil clause by clause, to see if any thing 
had been smuggled into it that could by 
possibility lead to the endowment of the 
Irish Roman Catholic clergy, and I have 
been unable to find anything of the sort. 
Now, if any hon. Gentlemen are in the 
secret, and are consequently better in- 
formed upon the point than I am, from 
what I have read, and what I have heard 
from those in authority, of course they 
have the advantage over me; but from 
all I can see, and all I have heard, | 
know nothing that should lead me to sup- 
pose that the object of the Bill is other 
than its title and preamble indicate. 
course it is competent for hon. Gentlemen 
to pul any interpretation they please upon 
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the measure ; and if they suppose that the 
House is about to pass a measure, a con. 
sequence of which will be an endowment 
of the Irish Roman Catholic priesthood, 
they are without doubt right in Opposing 
it. But so far as I understand it, I con. 
sider that in voting for this measure | 
vote simply and purely for an extended 
educational grant, That alone is the 
object I contemplate in the vote I am 
about to give; and I will further say, 
that if the right hon. Baronet who is at 
the head of the Government himself 
were to favour such a proposition, and, 
following the example of the noble Lord 
the Member for London, express a desire 
or consent to the endowment of the Ro. 
man Catholic clergy in Ireland, though 
both the right hon. Baronet and the noble 
Lord should combine together, and par- 
ties be united in this House to effect that 
object—I say no party, no combination of 
party, would be able to carry in this coun- 
try, in our day at least, a measure for the 
endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Ireland out of the Consolidated Fund; 
and if any single doubt upon that point 
existed before, the excitement that has 
been created through the country, conse- 
quent upon the misapprehension as to 
what we are about to do, must convince 
the House that I am right. I look upon 
it, therefore, as purely an educational 
grant—as a vote of 26,000/. a year instead 
of 9,0001. a year granted by Parliament 
for the education of the Irish priesthood 
in the College of Maynooth. That, and 
that alone, is the question before the 
House. And when I think that this great 
country has been stirred from its centre— 
when I witness the excitement that has 
been occasioned upon this simple question 
of 17,000/., more or less, involving no 
point of principle—I say involving no 
principle—[Sir R. Inglis: “ Hear.”|—I 
cannot conceal my astonishment. The 
hon, Member for Oxford, cheers—iro- 
nically, I presume—the assertion that 
there is no point of principle in the ques- 
tion at issue. Now I ask him—I will 
assume, for the sake of argument, that he 
will have a majority against the Bill, and 
that the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government falls by the measure, and 
becomes a martyr to the cause of Ireland. 
I will assume that Her Majesty sends for 
the hon. Baronet (Sir R. Inglis) to form 
another Government, and coming into 
power with a majority as large as he could 
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claim—what, I would ask, would be one 
of the first measures of the hon. Baronet’s 
Government? Why a vote of 9,000I. for 
the College of Maynooth. [Colonel Sib- 
thorp; ‘ No.”] If I am right in this, what, 
I ask, is this Bill, but a mere question of 
17,000/.2 And what a spectacle must 
we present to the eyes of Europe when 
they witness this uncalled-for excitement. 
Why, they will say such pettifogging 
paltry persecution as that was never heard 
of in any country, and is not to be found 
in the annals of religious hatred in any part 
of the world. What is the position you 
take? You contend, not that there shall be 
no Maynooth—not that there shall be no 
education to the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood by Parliamentary grant—you allow 
Maynooth to remain as it is—you say 
there is to be education, but it shall be a 
defective education. You do not contend 
that there shall be no college; no, you 
say the College shall remain, but it shall 
be like a barracks, and not a college— 
that is what you contend for. It is alto- 
gether beside the question to discuss the 
merits of the education given at May- 
nooth, for no one proposes to put an end 
to the College. You may say, that this 
Bill goes to endow it permanently, whereas 
now it is dependent upon an annual grant. 
But what isa grant continued for fifty 
years but a permanent grant? The Statute 
of Limitations at common law would render 
it permanent, and you make it no more 
permanent by endowing it as proposed by 
this Bill than if you leave the money to be 
annually voted. Then, again, it is said this 
is a grant for a college in which the in- 
struction given is confined principally to 
theology ; and I have heard it said, both by 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side and 
some of my hon. Friends with whom I am 
associated, that if this were for a mixed 
education they would not object to the 
vote; that their great objection is that the 
education is purely theological, It assorts 
with the practice of the Church of Rome 
to educate their students intended for 
divinity apart from those who are to follow 
secular callings; but suppose we had a 
college in which it could be so arranged 
that the clergy should be educated on one 
side, and the laity on the other, I presume 
my hon. Friends would vote for that. 
Really this is a poor pitiful distinction. 
The right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government intends, as I understand, to 
bring forward measures for establishing 
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other colleges in Ireland, for the purposes 
of giving to Roman Catholics secular in- 
struction ; and, for myself, I can say, that 
if I shall find that it is proposed to estab- 
lish those institutions on sound principles, 
and under proper regulations, I shall 
gladly vote for their endowment. But I 
cannot see the objection to giving a body 
of men, who are destined to be the in- 
structors of many millions of people, a 
good and proper education in ary building 
or manner in which it can be most effec. 
tually given. You have a system of na- 
tional education in Ireland, and you vote 
70,000/., 90,0002., or 100,000/. a year to 
instruct in the elementary branches of 
education the children of both Catholics 
and Protestants. You provide for the 
education of Catholics who are destined 
to be farmers, shoemakers, and tailors, 
and yet you refuse to give a sufficient 
education to those who are destined to be 
the spiritual leaders of the people, and 
who are to go into their cabins and in- 
struct them in their religion. One ad- 
vantage in this increased provision for 
Maynooth is, that you may give a more 
liberal and comprehensive education to 
the students, I have inquired and found 
that in practical science, in those branches 
of education not connected with theology, 
the instruction is very defective, and that 
there are not the means for giving to 
the students a more liberal education, 
In other colleges in which divinity is 
taught, I find chemical and _philoso- 
phical apparatus, and every means pro- 
vided for giving the students a liberal 
and complete education ; and if you allow 
it—if you give them the means—you will 
find the same course will be taken at 
Maynooth; the students will be taught 
chemistry, natural philosophy, and other 
branches of science, and you will no longer 
have to complain that the system of edu- 
cation is confined to theology. There is 
no ground, therefore, for opposing this 
Bill, in the objection that the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy taught at Maynooth are 
educated only in theology. Another ob- 
jection has been put forward : it has been 
said this grant is for the education of one 
particular religious sect. I must re- 
mind hon. Gentlemen that we have voted 
sums of money for the purpose of educa- 
tion, and shall doso again this year no 
doubt. For one religious sect we voted 
35,0001. last year for education; and by 
the rer, of the Privy Council, we find 
2 
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the money went to the support of the 
national schools of England ; and at these 
national schools, the clergyman is at the 
door, and none are admitted who do not 
learn the Church catechism. Now a por- 
tion of that money is paid by the Irish 
people, for it comes out of the Consolidated 
Fund, to which they, in common with us, 
contribute. We also pass annually a vote 
of money to the Universities, none of the 
benefit of which can go to that portion of 
the Roman Catholic people who are in- 
tended for the clergy. You may say that 
is unsound in principle, that it is wrong ; 
but it is too much to tell the Irish people 
we have adopted a wrong principle by 
which we take money out of their pockets, 
and will not apply it when it touches our 
own pockets. There is no justice in that. 
I will not go into the religious arguments, 
or enter upon the questions of theological 
controversy which have been started in 
the course of this debate. In my opinion 
this is not the place to discuss such mat- 
ters. I believe if all our discussions had 
been more logical and less theological, we 
should have made more progress in the 
business of legislation. At all events this 
is the last place—I wish not to say any- 


Maynooth 


thing offensive to any hon. Member, but 
this is the last body of men that ought to 
set themselves up as a synod to settle 


matters of theology. I therefore do not 
treat this as a religious question at all. 1 
say, if you give instruction to Roman 
Catholics at all, it is wise and politic that 
you should give it to the Roman Catholic 
priests, who are to instruct the people, as 
well as those who are to fill an inferior 
position in society. I have, like many 
other hon. Members, received communi. 
cations from the borough I represent, and 
also from many other parts of the country, 
for I am looked upon as a sort of general 
Representative on a certain subject, and, 
therefore, I cannot perhaps complain of 
people writing to me and addressing their 
views to me on others—I have no right to 
do so, for it is probable that many hon. 
Gentlemen have received communications 
on another question, for which they might 
hold me responsible ; but I have received 
communications in which I am called upon 
to oppose this proposed increase in the 
grant to Maynooth, which is looked upon 
as an important question; and, though 
pitiful and paltry in amount, I am disposed 
to look upon it as an important question ; 
for I am told by Irish Members on both 
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sides of the House, that the measure, if 
passed, will be most acceptable and pleas. 
ing to the Irish people. I am happy at 
any time to give a vote which may be ac. 
ceptable to the people of Ireland, if I can 
do so without violating any conscientious 
principles I entertain. It is not often | 
have the opportunity of doing so; but 
while I say this, lam far from overrating 
the importance of this measure—it can 
only be considered valuable so far as it 
tends to place on a more harmonious foot- 
ing the people of the two countries, and 
as paving the way by placing them in a 
calmer mood with each other, for other and 
more important ameliorations. I cannot 
understand how 17,000/. a year can be of 
any great importance to Ireland in a mate- 
rial sense ; and I do not mean to say, that 
had it depended upon me, I should have 
hrought forward this measure as a remedy 
for the evilsof Ireland. I might have my 
own peculiar views of what I considered 
would be more advantageous to that 
country ; but we all know the main evils 
of Ireland are more moral than physical, 
and if this measure should have the effect 
of conciliating and promoting harmony in 
the Irish mind—if it should render the 
Irish people more tranquil, and disposed 
to look to England with a feeling of 
brotherhood, instead of taking the position 
they have—that retrogade position of at- 
tempted isolation, when all the rest of the 
world were becoming cosmopolite and 
amalgamating—if anything I can do can 
tend so to conciliate, [ need hardly say 
how happy I shall be to do it. The first 
act of my public life was to publish my 
views and opinions of the evils under 
which Ireland laboured, and that subject 
is one that, amidst all the public questions 
in which I have been engaged, I have 
always had deeply and painfully at heart. 
I know I am taunted by some of my 
friends with giving a bad vote on this occa- 
sion. I shall give a conscientious vote, 
and if in doing so I am to make personal 
sacrifices, and lose the good opinion of 
those with whom I have long acted and 
have a deep respect for, 1 shall regret it; 
but, next to the satisfaction of having 
acted conscientiously, will be that I shall 
feel in voting for that which I believe will 
tend to heal the festering wounds of Irish 
society. 

Mr. Ferrand said: Sir, I consider that 
this House is not the place in which the 
present question should be decided, I 
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think we ought at the present moment to 
appeal to the country to decide whether 
the House is justified in pursuing a course 
of policy opposed to those principles on 
which a great majority of the Members of 
this House were returned to Parliament. 
I rise, Sir, on this occasion, to support 
those principles which I have ever held 
most sacred and most dear—to support 
the principles professed for many years by 
the present Ministry, when they were at- 
tempting to undermine the position of 
their opponents, I have not forgotten 
how an expression which fell from the 
Whigs during the time they held office 
was seized upon by the Conservative 
party, and used on every possible occasion 
to arouse the Protestant feeling of Eng- 
land. Ihave not forgotten the time when 
Lord Melbourne said that the measures 
he proposed with regard to Ireland would 
inflict a “heavy blow and great discou- 
ragement” on the Protestant Church. I 
have not forgotten how that expression was 
re-echoed by every Conservative associ- 
ation; how every man opposed to the 
Whig Ministry seized upon it as a con- 
vincing argument why they should no 
longer be trusted with power. I stand 


here to-night to support the principles I 
professed upon the hustings at the last 


general election. I stand here the Pro- 
testant Representative of a Protestant 
constituency—one not about to betray the 
trust they reposed in me, but to convince 
them that no inducement upon earth shall 
lead me, for one instant, for party pur- 
poses, to forget or abandon those prin- 
ciples which placed the present Ministry in 
power. I have heard it said by hon. 
Gentlemen who have addressed the House 
during this debate from behind the Mi- 
nisterial Bench, that no pledges were 
given at the last general election which 
should prevent Her Majesty’s Ministers 
from proposing this Bill to this House 
and to the country. Why, is there a 
Member of this House who has forgotten 
the cry raised at the last general election 
that the Church was in danger? Since 
Iheard the declaration of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen to whom I have alluded, who have 
determined, in defiance of the opinions of 
their constituents, to support the Minis- 
terial proposition, I have referred to many 
of the public journals ; and I am prepared 
to state that if ever there was a party so- 
lemnly pledged, before God and in the 
face of the country, to stand by the Pro- 
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testant principles we professed at the last 
general election, and with which a majo- 
rity of the electors of England identified 
themselves and drove the Whigs from 
power, itis the present Government and 
the hon. Gentlemen who sit behind them. 
With the permission of the House, I will 
judge this party out of their own mouths 
—(I don’t mean the Protestant party, but 
that small party now called Conservative) 
—and then I will appeal to the people of 
England, whether with one unanimous 
voice they will not call upon their Sove- 
reign to dissolve this Parliament, and 
enable them to have their sentiments pro- 
perly represented within these walls. At 
the last general election this was the 
language almost universally used by the 
hon, Gentlemen on this side :— 


* As a friend to the Established Church, he 

felt bound to oppose the Ministry, not from 
any factious motive, but from a belief that they 
would consent to measures tending to destroy 
that Church. He had opposed their Educa- 
tion Bill, the direct tendency of which would 
be to place the whole of the power of ruling 
the country in the hands of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, to the utter exclusion of the Protestant 
population.” 
That was the language used at an election 
at Guildford by a Gentleman who is now 
a Peer of the realm (Lord Abinger), and 
who was returned to represent these prin- 
ciples in this House. I might quote lan- 
guage equally strong which was used at 
that time by many hon, Gentlemen who 
now identify themselves with the Govern- 
ment ; but to save the time of the House 
I will come at once to the Treasury Bench. 
And oh! when I have finished with you 
(addressing the Ministers), what a position 
you will hold in this House, before your 
opponents, and before the country, after 
the exposure! At a county election a 
Cabinet Minister (Lord Lincoln) used this 
language :— 

“ Our efforts have availed to prevent mis- 
chief, if we have not had the power to effect 
good. We have resisted, and successfully 
resisted, the wild and visionary schemes of 
Radical politicians, We have saved the Church 
from the attacks of its open enemies, and its 
still more dangerous and insidious foes.’’ 


I ask Her Majesty’s Ministers who, in the 
opinion of the people of England, these 
‘insidious foes” now are? Why, it is 
acknowledged in this House—it is the 
universal cry throughout the land—that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers themselves are 
the “insidious foes” of the Protestant 
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Church. I will now call the attention of 
the House to the language of another 
hon. Gentleman who sits—not at ease— 
upon the Treasury Bench. That hon. 
Member said,— 

“They could not forget, that when the 
Tithe Bill was brought forward ostensibly 
for the purpose of establishing harmony and 
peace in Ireland, but which, as was truly ob- 
served by Lord Lyndhurst, contained in the 
Appropriation Clause the assertion of an ab- 
stract principle intended at a future period to 
be used by the Whigs for the destruction of 
the Irish Church, and which it was admitted 
by the Prime Minister of a Sovereign of the 
House of Brunswick, would deal a heavy 
blow and a great discouragement to Pro- 
testantism in Ireland—they could not forget 
that Dr. Lefroy, in his opposition to that mea- 
ture, had proved himself the faithful, honest, 
and zealous sentinel of the Irish Church. He 
had likewise voted in favour of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Motion, of want of confidence in a Mi- 
nistry of whom he would say, in the language 
of Lord Stanley, that the cup of their iniquity 
was full.” 


That was the language of the Attorney 
General for Ireland at the election of a 
Member for the Dublin University. I now 
ask that right hon. Gentleman whether 
he intends to prove himself, on this occas 
sion, a ‘faithful, honest, and zealous 
sentinel of the Irish Church ?”—or whe- 
ther he, like the present Government, is 
prepared to sacrifice his Protestant prin- 
ciples for the sake of retaining office ? 
But other pledges were given at the last 
general election. There is a Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government who, on the 
day of his nomination, made a declaration 
which was posted on the walls of every 
borough and every county town in Eng- 
Jand, and which among the Conservative 
party is known as the “ Tamworth mani- 
festo.” I wish to call the attention of the 
House to the manner in which the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Sir R, Peel) pledged 
himself, in the face of his fellow-country- 
men, to principles diametrically opposed 
to those of the right hon. Gentleman 
whom he deprived of office; and in doing 
so I wish to record my opinion that the 
Whigs were, in office, high-minded, ho- 
nourable, and upright men compared with 
the present Ministry. At the nomination 
for Tamworth, when the right hon. Baronet 
appealed to his constituents for their sap- 
port, and gave his reasons for considering 
himself better fitted for office than his 
political opponents, he used the language 
I shall now quote. The right hon, Baronet 
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was referring to the French Revolution of 
1830; and I may tell him that soon after 
1829 we had a revolution in this country 
which, it is my firm conviction, was pro. 
duced by his Catholic Emancipation Act, 
The right hon, Gentleman said,— 


“ Those events in France made a deep im. 
pression throughout the whole of Europe, con. 
vulsed the public mind—insome countries led to 
revolution, and there were some which escaped 
from the influence of those great events. This 
great country was not exempt from that in- 
fluence ; there arose here a desire for change 
in the ancient institutions of the country; and 
the consequence was a fundamental change in 
the Commons’ House of Parliament. I then 
foresaw,”’ (the right hon. Baronet proceeds,) 
“that that change was accompanied with a 
restless desire for further change. I then fore. 
saw, I say, the importance of laying the found. 
ations of a great Conservative party.” 


Where is this great Conservative party 
now? Your conduct (addressing the hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench) has 
scattered it tothe winds. You have no 
party—no constitutional party. The con- 
stitutional party which sits on this side of 
the House is, to a man, opposed to you. 
The right hon. Baronet proceeded,— 

“T then foresaw the importance of laying 
the foundations of a great Conservative party, 
attached” — 

And let us see what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attachment is— 

“to the ancient fundamental institutions of the 
country, not disposed to resist such changes 
as the altered circumstances of society might 
require; but a party determined to maintain 
on their ancient foundations the institutions 
in Church and State.” 


I will prove whether they have done so 
by and by. This language was placarded 
in Yorkshire ; 1 quoted it myself upon the 
hustings; I heard it quoied by many 
hon, Members who were returned to this 
House by Protestant constituencies of the 
north of England, The right hon. Baro- 
net, after using the language I have read, 
was himself elected by the constituency 
of Tamworth; and to show their deep 
regard for the right hon, Gentleman, on 
account of his expressed desire to main- 
tain the institutions of the country, they 
determined to entertain him at a grand 
banquet. On the 28th of July, about a 
month afier his election, the banquet took 
place ; and the right hon. Baronet on that 
occasion used this language : — 


“Ido hope the Conservative party of this 
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country will continue to secure for themselves, 
by all fair and legitimate means, and by no 
other whatever” — 

I do not call it ‘ fair and legitimate 
means” to call in the aid of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite— 

“the possession of that power and influence 
in the State which their wealth, their intelli- 
gence, their respectability, their character, 
fully entitle them to exercise. Their good 
will and their confidence can be the only safe 
foundation for political opinion.” 


Has the right hon. Baronet the good will 
and confidence of the great Conservative 
party now? And where is public opinion ? 
United against the right hon. Baronet. 
If he thinks it is not united against him, 
Icall upon him as an Englishman, if he 
has one spark of political honesty and 
consistency in his breast, to dissolve this 
House and to appeal to the country. He 
adopted that course in 1829, and he found 
out what public opinion was upon that 
occasion. Here sits below me the Repre- 


sentative of public opinion ; but such is the 
state of that opinion, so disgusted are the 
public with the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, that if the right hon. Baronet were 
now to appeal to his constituents at Tam- 


worth, | do not hesitate to say that, though 
that place may almost be called a pocket 
borough, those constituents would not re- 
turn him to this House. I say this, because 
I form my opinion on good grounds of vari- 
ous kinds; but if I were to limit myself 
merely to the means of forming an opinion 
which the presentation of petitions to this 
House supply, I should say, that never 
was public opinion more unequivocally 
expressed ; for we have thousands of peti- 
tions on the one side, and only three or 
four on the other. As regards the matter 
of petitions, what an extraordinary scene 
was that which we witnessed this evening, 
when the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath presented a petition in favour of the 
Bill! He brought it up; and scarcely 
was it laid upon the Table, when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and 
seized upon the document with avidity, 
and carried it to the Treasury Bench in 
triumph, where he and his Colleagues 
Spent no small time in devouring its con- 
tents ; as if they thought that it furnished 
Conclusive evidence that they possessed 
the approbation of their fellow-country- 
men, and that their power could only 
enjoy a safe foundation in public opinion. 
I have been, as hon. Members must per- 
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ceive, exerting myself for some time past 
to lay before the House the opinions of 
Her Majesty’s Government on this sub- 
ject; and now I will presently read to 
them other statements illustrative of those 
doctrines, on the profession of which the 
present Ministers of the Crown obtained 
possession of the Cabinet. They will, 
however, after all, find that I shall read to 
them but a few of the pledges uttered by 
the right hon. Baronet at the bead of the 
Government a short time before he met 
that Parliament in which he found himself 
at the head of a majority of ninety. With 
the aid of that majority he filched power 
from the noble Lord opposite. When he 
thus obtained office, the noble Lord the 
Member for London asked the right hon. 
Baronet how he intended to carry on the 
government of the country. What was 
the answer of the right hon. Baronet ? 
“T intend,” said he, “to walk in the 
direct paths and in the light of the British 
Constitution.” Now, I want to know from 
the House and the country, is the right hon. 
Baronet walking ‘‘ in the light of the Brit- 
ish Constitution?” Is he, in proposing this 
Bill—is he walking in the ‘‘ direct paths 
of the British Constitution?” I have no 
intention of uttering one offensive word to 
any Gentleman at this side of the House 
or at that, least of all should I deliberately 
interfere with the religious feelings of hon. 
Gentlemen who profess the Roman Catho- 
lic religion. They have as much right 
to their own opinions as I have to mine. 
I admire the manner in which they have 
adhered to their opinions, They glory in 
their religion as I doin mine. There tis 
nothing for which men are more to be 
admired than for adherence to the doc- 
trines which they profess; but I want to 
know how the First Lord of the Treasury 
has adhered to the pledges which he has 
given. I should like to ask him, is he 
now adhering to the pledges which he 
gave at the last general election? Is he 
walking, as he said he should do, in “ the 
direct paths of the British Constitution, 
and in the light of the British Constitu- 
tion ?” I say that heis not; I say, that he 
is not only walking in the darkest paths of 
that Constitution, but that he is outraging 
its principles, and that that he is doing in 
utter disregard of the pledges which he 
gave to his constituents and to the public at 
the last general election, But I feel that I 
need not confine myself to the pledges of 
1841; I have many other pledges which 
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the right hon. Baronet has given to the 
world. I may now take those of 1829, 
when he brought in the “ great healing 
measure which was to settle the Roman 
Catholic claims.” On the 5th of March, 
1829, the First Lord of the Treasury ad- 
dressed the House of Commons in these 
words :— 

*T rise, Sir, in the spirit of peace, to pro- 
pose the adjustment of the Roman Catholic 
question. This question, at least the mea- 
sures I have to propose for its adjustment, 
are measures of State policy, and of State 
policy exclusively; they are not calculated 
to shock any religious scruples, They will 
imply no sanction, they will disclaim all en- 
couragement of any religious doctrines from 
which our own Established Church revolts. 
These measures will restore the equality of 
civil rights, but they will give no favour or 
encouragement to any form of religious wor- 
ship, excepting that which is incorporated by 
fundamental laws with the constitution of the 
State, and which claims the respect, venera- 
tion, and affection of a Protestant people.” 


Are you adhering to those solemn 
pledges? Does the measure now be- 
fore the House imply no sanction of 
religious doctrines opposed to those of 
the Protestant Church —no doctrines 
from which we as Protestants revolt, 


Maynooth 


and which are not only incompatible 
with, but contrary to the fundamental 


laws of the realm? Do they not outrage 
our feelings instead of establishing claims 
to our respect? But he has gone further; 
he has broken through other pledges, and 
done that which in effect violates the Oath 
of Supremacy. He pledged himself to 
retain the Oath of Supremacy, and how 
has he kept that pledge? 1 will read to 
you his words ;— 


“The Oath of Supremacy, that oath which 
denies to any Foreign State, prelate, or poten- 
tate, any jurisdiction temporal or spiritual 
within this realm, I propose to retain. A 
practice has occasionally of late prevailed in 
Ireland, which is calculated to afford a great, 
and I may add just, offence to Protestants. 
I allude to the practice of claiming and assum- 
ing on the part of the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates the names and titles of dignities belong- 
ing to the Church of England. I propose 
that the episcopal titles and names made use 

f in the Church of England shall not be as- 
‘sumed by bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church, This will be prevented in future.” 


He also required, and in 1829 insisted, 
that communities bound by monastic 
vows shall not be extended in this coun- 
try in future. Those were the pledges 
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which the right hon. Baronet gave when 
he brought forward the Emancipation 
Act. Has he stood by those pledges? 
No; on the contrary, he has violated 
every pledge that he ever gave to the 
House and the country. He not only 
told the House all that I have read to 
them, but he told them also that if the 
Emancipation Act did not produce peace 
in Ireland, he should be the first man to 
come down to that House and vote for its 
repeal. But instead of there being any 
thing like peace in Ireland, agitation fol- 
lowed upon the passing of that measure— 
that “‘ healing and final measure.” Since 
the right hon, Baronet became Minister, 
he has risen in his place in this House not 
for the purpose of proposing a repeal of 
the Emancipation Act, but to violate the 
Act of Settlement and contravene the 
Oath of Supremacy. Some time ago there 
was a petition presented to this House 
from the Protestant Conservative Asso- 
ciation of Dublin, complaining of the 
changes with respect to the Established 
Church which were then in progress; and 
I called the attention of the Prime Minis- 
ter of England to the statements set forth 
in that petition; but what occurred? He 
carried the Roman Catholic Bequests Act 
in direct violation of the Act of Settle- 
ment, and in contravention of the Oath of 
Supremacy. I repeat this, because I feel 
convinced that the assertion is sound. [ 
have the opinion here, and I will produce 
it if the charges be reiterated. I have not 
forgotten that during the first week of last 
Session both the Home Secretary and 
Lord Stanley taunted the Roman Catho- 
lics with forgetting the sanctity of the 
oaths which they had taken. 1 tell you 
there are tens of thousands and millions 
even of Protestants who think that you 
are violating your oaths of office. It ill 
becomes you, then, to taunt the Roman 
Catholics with having forgotten the sanc- 
tity of an oath. Once more, I say, that I 
called attention to the Charitable Be- 
quests Act—a measure that was intro- 
duced by the Home Secretary. Now I 
will read to the House a short extract 
from the Parliamentary proceedings of 
that period. The conversation to which 
refer took place on the 29th of July, 
1844, and was as follows :— 

“ Sir J: Graham moved the second reading 
of the Charitable Donations (Ireland) Bill. 
Proposed, that five Roman Catholic Members 
should be on the Board. Mr. M, O’Ferrall 
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said, very great pains had been taken to ex- 
clude the word ‘bishop’ as referring to the 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church. Lord 
Eliot followed, but avoided alluding to this 
subject. Sir R. Peel called them Roman 
Catholic prelates and priests, and said, that as 
the Roman Catholics objected to the word 
‘minister’ being used, they had substituted 
the word ‘priest.? On the 1st of August, in 
Committee, Sir J. Graham said, some com- 
ments had been made the other night as to 
the omission in this Bill of the titles of ‘ arch 
bishop’ and ‘ bishop,’ with reference to the 
Roman Catholic clergy. He had demurred, 
and he still demurred, to the right of the 
‘archbishops’ and ‘bishops’ of the Church of 
Rome claiming titles as affixed to certain lo- 
calities and districts in Ireland: but, hoping 
to conciliate the feelings of those who were 
deeply interested in this measure, and having 
no other desire than, as far as was consistent 
with sound principles, to tender that which 
might be acceptable to their Roman Catholic 
fellow subjects, the Government were anxious 
to make such tender in the form and in the 
terms which might be most satisfactory.” 


Now, the House can hardly fail to remem- 
ber that all this was done in defiance of a 
clause in the Act of Parliament, which 
afixed a penalty of 100. to the use of 
such titles as archbishops, bishops, or 
deans; yet, in total disregard of that 
Act, there were introduced almost at the 
end of the Session, when the attendance 
in Parliament was very thin, two clauses, 
in the language of which were adopted 
these same prohibited terms of bishop, of 
archbishop, &c. These are the clauses to 
which I refer :— 

“And be it enacted, that it shall not be 
lawful for any such ‘ archbishop,’ ‘ bishop’ or 
person in holy orders of the Church of Rome 
to alien, &c.: provided always that it shall 
and may be lawful for the said ‘archbishop,’ 
‘bishop,’ or other person in holy orders of the 
Church of Rome to execute such Jeases as are 
hereinafter mentioned.” 


This, I affirm, was a direct violation of the 
Act of Settlement, and in contravention of 
the Oath of Supremacy. [Laughter.] Hon. 
Gentlemen may laugh, but the fact is so. 
Such a proceeding is distinctly prohibited 
by the Act of Settlement; and the Prime 
Minister has sworn that Roman Catholic 
prelates have not, and ought not to have, 
any authority in this realm. If he can 
tefute this doctrine, he ought to do so. I 
implore him to do so, for there is an im- 
mense quantity of Protestants who think 
that he cannot. Being, as I am, anxious 
for the welfare and the peace of the com- 
munity, I shall rejoice if he can refute 
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them, and prove that the Bequests Act is 
not a violation of the Act of Parliament, 
and in contravention of the Oath of Su- 
premacy. The present measure is not 
only in direct opposition to those princi- 
ples, but it is at the same time a measure 
identified with the doctrines of that party 
which the right hon. Baronet has driven 
from office. I ask the House, and I ask 
the country, and, above all, I ask the 
Tory party, what benefits they have gained 
by bringing you into power? I ask my- 
self, why did I work for you like a slave 
during ten years in order to drive the 
Liberal party from office? I tell you you 
have betrayed me. I was your tool—I 
am not now ashamed to acknowledge 
the fact, but I did not know it at the 
time, or I should have acted a different 
part. But the First Lord of the Treasury 
was not the only Member of the Govern- 
ment who stood pledged against the mea- 
sure. At the last general election, when 
Lord Stanley addressed his constituents 
from the hustings at Lancaster, he used 
these words :— 


‘“‘If, in the present instance, there were 
any contest for the representation of this 
country, of which we have heard so much, 
but seen so little—if any Gentleman had come 
forward to support the views of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to defend their present policy, 
to vindicate their consistency, to support their 
firm adhesion to principle.” 


[Derisive Cheers.] Ay, you were fine 
cocks of the dunghill then. The noble 
Lord went on to say— 


*‘ Their steady resistance to dangerous en- 
croachment, I should have been fully pre« 
pared to enter into that discussion, with a full 
conviction that I should have shown you all, 
and demonstrated, if not to the satisfaction, 
at least to the conviction of the parties com- 
ing forward with this case into court, that Her 
Majesty’s Government, of late years, far from 
maintaining a steady adhesion to principle, 
have conceded one day that which they des- 
cribed as mischievous the day before, and 
gradually alienated those of their moderate 
Conservative and Liberal supporters, who 
formed the most respectable portion of their 
party, and one by one dropped off from their 
side, until they found themselves at last coms 
pelled, from sheer weakness and inability to 
carry out their own views, to throw themselves 
into the arms and adopt the principles of men 
with whom they most essentially differed, and 
whose course they themselves believed to be 
dangerous,”” 


That was the character which he gave to 
you, and by such means you obtained a 
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majority; but where is your majority 
now? A majority of this side of the 
House is against you; and you are sup- 
ported by some on this side who ought, 
if they were consistent, to go and sit be« 
hind the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don. I thank the House for having listened 
to me so long, but the subject is one on 
which I feel deeply. I cannot conclude 
without warning you that the people will 
not soon forget the pledges given at the 
last election. They will not soon forget 
that you have violated the principles 
which have placed the Royal Family on 
the Throne. [‘‘Oh, oh!”’] I will read 
you the opinion of Lord Eldon on this 
point. He was a better lawyer than the 
hon. Member for Bath. I assert that 
which I believe to be true. 1 say that 
this measure tramples in the dust the 
principles which placed the Royal Family 
on the Throne. Who can doubt that 
Ministers are unpopular when we find 
them resorting to every expedient, and 
dragging in the name of the Sovereign 
to their assistance? I could speak more 
strongly than I dare allow myself, but I 
will judge the Ministers out of their own 
mouths. But I will expose the inconsist- 


ency of the men who sit on the Treasury 


Bench. I will expose their contemptible 
apostacy to the people of England. At 
the last general election the noble Lord 
the Member for Lancashire (Lord F. 
Egerton) said :— 


“There is another point which I have be- 
fore mentioned, but which I now refer to, 
because I consider it a duty we owe to the 
Constitution, and more especially to the 
Crown. I allude to the expression of Sir J. 
C. Hobhouse, ‘ that the Government had the 
favour of the Crown, and that this favour was 
the best support a Ministry could have.’ I 
should be sorry to take advantage of a casual 
expression, or an individual remark, if it were 
loosely worded, but this was an expression 
used in debate, which had been commented 
upon by Lord Stanley, and which had never 
been denied, apologized for, or explained. 
I will not say, as Cromwell said to Harry 
Vane, ‘The Lord defend me from Sir Harry 
Vane,’ for Sir J. C. Hobhouse can do me no 
harm—his opinions are not infectious; but I 
may and do say, ‘The Lord defend the 
Queen from advisers such as those who can 
pronounce such observations in Parliament, 
and who may be suspected of whispering into 
the ears of the Sovereign theories far more 
dangerous to the monarchy.” 


In conclusion, as a sincere Protestant— 
and I speak my feelings most sincerely 
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—I solemnly believe that if Her Majesty’s 
present Government can induce Her Ma. 
jesty to attach Her signature to that Ca 
tholic Maynooth Bill, she signs away Her 
title to the British Crown. 

Mr. Sheil: It is unfortunate that the 
Minister cannot do the least benefit to 
Ireland without doing a mischief to him. 
self. A great deal of excitement has 
arisen in reference to the endowment of 
the College of Maynooth. It is, however, 
gratifying to find that from any ver 
active interposition the Church of Eng. 
land (which I begin to consider as a safe- 
guard of religious liberty) has prudentially 
abstained. From its serene elevation it 
looks down in cold neutrality on the great 
sectarian affray. The resistance to this 
Bill is chiefly made by the Dissenters ; by 
the men whom we did our utmost in as- 
sisting to obtain the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts; and those Wesley- 
ans who, whenever an act of severity, an 
abridgment of Irish liberty, bas been 
propounded, have been the backers of 
domination; but when a measure of plain 
justice is brought forward, rise up against 
us in a mass of fanatical insurgency, pile 
petitions on the Table of this House of 
Commons in which “ idolatry” recurs in 
almost every line, and in a great anti- 
Catholic and anti-Irish demonstration, to 
feelings the most unchristian, because they 
are the most uncharitable, contumaciously 
give way. I am not, however, very much 
surprised at the conduct of the Wesley- 
an Methodists; but I am, I own, more 
than surprised at the course which the 
Free Church of Scotland (in whose fa- 
vour every Catholic in this House uni- 
formly voted), has thought it credit- 
able and consistent to pursue. There are 
many incidents to that Church which 
I much admire ; for, although I think that 
it is to be lamented that the secession was 
founded upon a point of Auchterarder 
litigation, rather than upon a question of 
Genevese theology ; and I regret that the 
rock of poverty, on which it has been 
said that the Scotch Church was built, 
has been riven asunder; yet, when I see 
so many teachers of the gospel making 
sacrifices for conscience’ sake ; when | see 
them, with those who are dearer than they 
are to themselves, suffering great priva- 
tions; when I see husbands and fathers 
preferring the freedom of their altars to 
the happiness of their homes, I am struck 
with that fine spectacle, and canoot, J 
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own, but think, that if men capable of 
so much heroic disinterestedness have 
been led astray, it is not to “ light from 
heaven” that their aberrations are to be 
ascribed. But, having said thus much 
in their honest commendation, I cannot 
refrain from expressing my sorrow, for 
their own sake that they should have 
“intruded” into an Trish question with 
which they have, in truth, no sort of 
concern. They did not recede on the 
voluntary principle; the voluntary prin- 
ciple does not constitute one of their 
dogmas ; they do not call for the abroga- 
tion of the Regium Donum ; they do not 
even expostulate against the abuses of the 
Irish Church Establishment. They survey 
agreat pontifical sinecure without indig- 
nation; but when the Minister proposes 
to carry out the principle of an equitable 
agreement—which is not the less binding 
because it is implied—when he tries to 
make the better instruction of the priest 
a means of moral amelioration for the 
people—when he bestows upon the Ca- 
tholic Church that which, compared with 
the superfluities of the Establishment, is 
a donation small indeed —the bile of 
Calvinism overflows, the Legislature is in- 
undated with its effusion, and the men 
who are loudest in the assertion of per- 
fect freedom of conscience for themselves, 
assume the tone and aspect of infallibility, 
and against the religion of the great ma- 
jority of the Christian world, in a spirit 
the most wanton and unprovoked, they 
direct their exceedingly unchristian de- 
bunciation. Sir, I have already stated, 
upon a former occasion, what I considered 
tobe the chief advantages which might 
be expected to result from the adoption 
of this measure: I stated that the people 
of Ireland would look upon this measure 
asan earnest of good will—an overt act 
of benevolent intention, I stated that it 
would be eminently useful that, in the 
mind of the young Irishman, who was 
serving his noviciate to the Irish Church, 
you should deposit a seed of union— 
the growth could be afterwards most 
beneficially developed—and that I was 
convinced that all classes of the com- 
munity would be materially served by 
placing in every parish in Ireland an edu- 
cated gentleman, who should be the 
means of disseminating good principles 
and good feelings through the persuasive- 
ness of his precept, and the still more 
eloquent inculcation of his example. 1 





shall not travel over the ground which I 
have already traversed; and instead of 
pointing out the advantages which may 
be expected to accrue from the adoption 
of this measure, I shall show you the 
evils which will ensue from its rejection, 
That rejection will, indeed, be hailed by 
the Dissenters on both sides of the Tweed. 
Ashton-under-Lyne will be illuminated, 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Perth, when he shall return to his spi- 
ritual dominions in the north, in what 
exulting psalmody will his Calvinistic 
Holiness be greeted with loud hosannahs 
wherever he appears! But what will be 
the effect of rejecting this measure in the 
country which by courtesy you call “the 
sister ”—what will be the effect in Ire- 
land? That is a question, the answer 
to which deserves to be well considered 
by those who do not confine their soli- 
citudes to the retention of their seats in 
the next Parliamentary contest, but think 
it worth while to reflect upon the means 
by which, in the next national emergency, 
the Union between the two islands is to 
be preserved. What, then, will be the 
effect of the rejection of this measure in 
that country, in which there are 7,000,000 
of Roman Catholics, the depositories of 
great political power, by whom two thirds 
of the Representatives of Ireland are re- 
turned to this House—who preponderate 
in almost every corporation in Ireland— 
who in wealth, in property, landed, funded, 
and mercantile—who in intelligence, in 
public spirit, in self-respect, in knowledge 
of their rights, and determination to 
maintain them—who in all the attributes 
that constitute a State, have within the 
last fifteen years made a progress so sur- 
prising—what will be the effect of the re- 
jection of this measure in that country, in 
which there already exists a discontent so 
deep, so dark, so just, in which a demand 
for the restoration of the national legis- 
lature is by a powerful nation so peremp- 
torily made—to which your great anta- 
gonists, the speculators in the ruin of 
England, are constantly turning their 
eyes, and whose hazardous position must 
needs afford matter for the serious medi- 
tation of the Earlof Aberdeen? Noman 
of ordinary perspicacity can fail to see 
that the rejection of this measure must 
give a great impulse to the Repeal agita- 
tion. It will, in my mind, more than 
justify it. It is not that the people of 
Ireland set any great value upon the grant 
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of 26,0001. ; it is not that the people of Ire- 
Jand attach any very great importance tothe 
measure per se, and seen apart from other 
considerations ; but that the rejection of 
this measure will afford a proof, beyond all 
controversy, that Ireland is not to be go- 
verned in conformity with the feelings of 
the great majority of the Irish people, nor 
even in conformity with the views of the 
first statesmen of both parties in this 
country, but in obedience to the worst 
passions of the most fanatical portion of 
the English people. When the Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland was 
about to be carried, it was foretold by 
the ablest men in the Irish Parlia- 
ment —that Parliament which was so 
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| the restoration of the Parliament of Ire. 
| land, which you will have forfeited all capa- 
| city to govern, must be extorted from you; 


that in such a cause there is nothing—no 


| matter how ptecious—which ought not to 
be set upon a cast—that life is not to be 
kept at the expense of ignominy—and 
that the degradation to which we should 
be reduced would be so measureless, that 
it were better a thousand times to perish 
than endure it. I have spoken, I am 
conscious, with a more than ordinary 
fervour. J have permitted my pulse to 
beat less temperately than befits this de- 
liberative assembly; but you will make 
allowance for me—you will forgive me, 
when you consider how much more just 





prolific in the production of men of genius | a cause for indignation an Irishman must 
—that the share of Ireland in her own! find in the means which have been em- 
legislation would be nominal; that the} ployed in order to arrest the progress of 
Irish Representatives would be swamped | this measure, than an Englishman is justi- 
by English majorities; and that to the | fied in finding in the reasons which have 


great English aristocracy the government 
of Ireland would be transferred. The go- 
vernment of the English aristocracy it is 
hard, but possible, to bear. The dignity 


of the despot diminishes the debasement | 


of the slave; but if, after having been de- 
prived by the most profligate instrument- 
ality of the right of self-government—that 
right, to the exercise of which it is not in 
human nature that eight millions of Irish- 
men should not aspire—we are to be trans- 
ferred from the dominion of the great Eng- 
lish aristocracy to that of the three denomi- 
nations—if we, a people, brave, energetic, 
adventurous, and determined—if over us 
the three denominations are to be exalted 
in an inglorious masterdom—if the policy 
by which the affairs of Ireland are to be 
carried on is to be regulated, not by the 
. Statesmen, and the patricians, and the 
proprietors, and the thinkers of England, 
but by the Baptists, and the Moravians, 
and the Independents, and the Wesleyans 
—I frankly and fearlessly tell you, that 
there is in that new vassalage an infamy 
so utter, that we will not bearit; and if 
a Minister shall be found to succeed the 
right hon. Baronet so lost to all sense of 
his own honour, and who shall fall so low, 
who shall descend so deep, as to seek for 
an oracle in the Tabernacle, and convert 
the Cabinet into an appurtenance of the 
conventicle—there will be, you may be 
assured, found men in Ireland who shall 
tell their countrymen, in thoughts of fire 
and in words of flame, that at every ha- 
zard—and no matter what may befall— 


been suggested for its approval. When 
such language is employed as has been 
uttered by the antagonists of this mea- 
sure—when such provocatives have been 
applied to the religious feelings of the 
people—when into passions the most in- 
flamatory, fanaticism has thrust a torch— 
when the vocabulary of theological op- 
probrium has been exhausted by the men 
who have the temerity to revile, and the 
audacity to threaten us, can you wonder 
that the blood should boil in the veins of 
men who have become too like yourselves, 
who have become too closely assimilated 
to you, who have become too much identi- 
fied with Englishmen in the characteristics 
by which Englishmen are distinguished, 
tamely to brook the indignity which 
Englishmen will forget their natures when 
they shall learn to suffer? Sir, I repeat 
that the rejection of this measure will 
greatly invigorate the agitation for that 
sunderance of the Union to which you 
are all opposed. You are all, 1 have no 
doubt, opposed to the Repeal of the Union, 
When the Prime Minister declared that 
the Repeal of the Union should be resist- 
ed, even at the hazard of civil war, that 
announcement was received with accla- 
mation. Is not a grant to Maynooth, 
followed by a series of analogous measures, 
better than a civil war? I ask that ques- 
tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
Dorsetshire, who did me the honour to 
refer to some opinions of mine touching 
the equality with Protestants, in regard 
te which 1 have the presumption to aspire. 
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The noble Lord is distinguished by his 
humanity—by a benevolence to which I 
have always borne my humble testimony 
—but does it not occur to him that one 
month of civil war in Ireland would be 
productive of more misery and of more 
vice than all the factories in Lancashire 
would generate in a hundred years? The 
noble Lord and his associates recoil from 
the terrible contingencies of which I have 
but for an instant traced the shadow, and 
yet they are prescribing to the Govern- 
ment that fatal policy which will lead us 
to the gulf, from which with their holiest 
deprecation, religion and humanity lift up 
their voices to warn us away. Let it not 
be imagined that I am sufficiently prepos- 
terous to believe that the rejection of this 
measure would be followed by an Irish in- 
surrection. J am adverting to the conse- 
quence of continuing to govern a Catholic 
country upon the Protestant policy on 
which the rejection of this measure would 
be founded. Let the Catholics of Ireland 


be taught by you to despair of justice— 
let them be firmly persuaded that there 
is no chance of fair dealing at your hands 
—and discontent growing intodisaffection, 
will at last reach to such a height, that the 
entire nation will join in one deep ana- 


thema against the Union of which you 
shall have availed yourselves for the pur- 
poses of our debasement; and whenever 
England shall be involved in one of those 
emergencies to which all nations have 
been exposed, and from which there is no 
reason to believe that your exemption will 
be everlasting, you will have cause to la- 
ment your adherence to that policy by 
which we are told by divine authority 
that wise men are saddened—that you 
will lament it when your repentance will 
be valueless, and when the tears of re- 
morse will be unavailing, and the sighs of 
contrition will be heaved in vain, There 
isnot a man in this assembly who depre- 
cates with more sincerity than I do, the 
realization of those fearful contingencies 
to which I have adverted; and it is in 
order that they may be averted (a pur- 
pose far more important than the pro- 
pagation of Protestantism) that I so 
strenuously enjoin, through honourable 
means, the complete and thorough con- 
Ciliation of the Catholic clergy. There 
are three thousand of them: they consti- 
lute a great intellectual incorporation of 
active, energetic, and courageous men ; 
power centres in their episcopacy, and 
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circulates at the same time throngh their 
minute parochial subdivision. Their in- 
fluence can scarcely be exaggerated: for 
good or for evil they are omnipotent: they 
have been your stern antagonists, you can 
convert them into your firmest and fastest 
friends, It was by the Catholic priesthood 
that, in 1826, the powerful Beresfords, so 
long the Representatives of Protestant as- 
cendancy, were overthrown—it was by the 
Catholic priesthood that, in 1828, the great 
victory at the Clare election was achieved 
—it was by the Catholic priesthood that 
throughout the great tithe struggles in 
1833, the Catholic people were inspirited 
and sustained. It is from the Catholic 
priesthood that the power by which the 
vast Repeal machinery is set at work is de- 
rived. By whom was the meeting, which 
would have been attended by half a mil- 
lion of men, summoned in the old field of 
Irish victory at Clontarf? Neither the 
name of Daniel O’Connell nor the name 
of Smith O’Brien, nor the name of no one 
layman was attached to the requisition : it 
was sigoed—I know what you will say— 
it was signed by five-and-twenty priests. 
You will cry out, ‘‘ Down with May- 
nooth!” Suppose it down—suppose that 
consummation to have taken place—sup- 
pose that Maynooth were laid prostrate— 
suppose that not one stone were left stand- 
ing upon another — suppose that the 
plough were driven through its founda- 
tions, and suppose that a great Catholic 
ecclesiastical seminary, of which the vo- 
luntary principle should be the architect, 
were raised in its place; what think you 
would you have gained? Would the doc- 
trines of passive obedience to England be 
taught in this Catholic Free Church aca- 
demy? Would the British connexion be 
strengthened by this national institution, 
which you seein so anxious that we should 
proceed to erect? That question needs 
no answer. I have told you that the 
Irish Catholic priest had been your anta- 
gonist, and I also told you that he could 
be made your firmest and fastest friend. 
I have painted the Irish priest in his agi- 
tating capacity: I can present him to you 
in the enactment of a far different part. 
If there be any man by whom the belief is 
entertained that an Irish Catholic priest is 
beyond the reach of conciliation —that the 
sacerdotal Celt is irreclaimable, and that 
justice is a pearl which ought not to be 
cast away upon him-—I entreat the men 
by whom a notion so erroneous is enter- 
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tained, to look to the conduct of the Irish 
Catholic clergy in Upper Canada during 
the revolt, by which that province was ex- 
posed to so much peril. On one point all 
the Governors of Upper Canada were 
unanimous. They all concurred in stat- 
ing that the Irish Catholic priests were 
not only true to England, but that they 
exhibited the most enthusiastic and the 
most efficacious fidelity in her cause. The 
entire of the Irish Catholic population in 
Upper Canada, with the Irish priests at 
their head, took part with the British au- 
thorities, and from your just dealing in 
their regard you derived advantage of the 
most signal kind. You have followed up 
that judicious policy, by awarding to the 
Catholic worship in Upper Canada a share 
of the clergy reserves, which were origi- 
nally appropriated by Act of Parliament to 
the propagation of Protestantism. Can 
you doubt that if you go to war with the 
United States, you will derive the greatest 
possible advantage from that most salutary 
measure? But surely the increased grant 
to Maynooth is as nothing when compared 
with the alienation of part of the clergy 
reserves from Protestant to Catholic pur- 
poses. The conciliation of the Irish Ca- 
tholic priest in his own country is as easy 
as in that to which he emigrates ; and you 
can convert the Catholic Church into a 
fortress of your strength, secure from trea- 
son from within, and impregnable from 
assault from without, and from which you 
will derive more real security than if you 
were to plant a hundred cannon on every 
promontory on your coast. Sir, I have 
considered this subject solely with a view 
to the practical consequences, in reference 
to which it ought to be regarded, and I 
have not adverted to any abstract questions 
connected with endowment or restitution, 
My object is the pacification of my coun- 
try—I have no other. I believe that the 
right hon. Gentleman has that object in 
view, and I commend him for it. I own 
that I wish that he had brought this mea- 
sure forward at an earlier period of his 
administration; but it is far better to give 
a temporary triumph to agitation, by be- 
ginning to do right, than to give a per- 
manent incentive to agitation, by continu- 
ing to do wrong. Some severe animad- 
versions were pronounced upon the con- 
duct of the right hon. Gentleman when in 
Opposition ; but when he is doing the 
great community to which I belong an 
important service, I do not think the occa- 





sion an appropriate one for indulging jn 
any criminatory retrospect. I think jt 
far better to invite the right hon. Gentle. 
man to persevere in the policy of pacifica- 
tion in which he has taken an important 
step. I consider this measure to be an 
initiative link in a series of measures by 
which the two countries can be honourably 
attached to each other. I am of opinion 
that the Irish Catholic millions require to 
be placed on a perfect level with their 
fellow citizens. I augur that equality 
from the speech of the Secretary for the 
Home Department, who announced that 
Ireland was no longer to be governed on 
the principles of ascendancy, in an auspi- 
cious tone, for which he deserves no ordi- 
nary praise. Repentance, says a casuist 
is so noble, that it is worth while to have 
grievously wronged, in order that the 
glories of contrition should be earned, 
The right hon, Gentleman may be assured 
that when he proceeds to Ireland with Her 
Majesty, his past offences will be forgot. 
ten. The right hon, Gentleman told us 
with some significance that this measure 
was proposed with the full consent of the 
Queen. The particular opinions of the 
Queen on any specific measure it may not 
be legitimate to refer to ; but I think, that 
in speaking of the general policy by which 
Ireland ought to be governed, it is not in- 
appropriate to say, that with the virtues of 
my Sovercign, I associate my hopes for the 
happiness of my country. When I re- 
member that on Her accession to the 
Throne she charged Lord John Russell to 
convey to Lord Normanby (towards whom 
you ought to have acted a different part) 
—She charged Lord John Russell, I say, 
to convey to the man to whom Ireland 
owes a debt of lasting gratitude, Her entire 
approbation of the principles on which 
the government of Ireland had been 
carried on; when I recollect that it was 
stated by Lord De Grey, that the Queen 
had sent for him before he proceeded to 
Ireland, and expressed a peculiar and 
most tender concern for the welfare of 
Her Irish people—when I bear in mind 
that the First Lord of the Treasury em- 
phatically referred to the feelings of the 
Queen towards Ireland, and intimated a 
hope that, in the construction of a fabric 
sacred to Concord the first stone should 
be laid by her—I feel coavinced that there 
is no object nearer her heart than the fe- 
licity of Ireland. She will soon arrive 
amongst us, with a countenance beaming 
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with joy, not unmixed with the expression 
of feelings of which smiles are not the best 
interpreters. I care not if she goes en- 
compassed by the gorgeousness of a bril- 
jiant court, for Justice and Mercy will be 
in her retinue, and Hope, in all its beauty, 
will wait upon her. If her father’s brother 
was received by us with enthusiasm, be- 
cause he was the first Sovereign by whom 
in a spirit of amity the shore of Ireland 
was trod, with what blessings will she be 
hailed—the good wife, the good mother, 
the pure, the undissembling, the honest, 
the sincere—with the brightest diadem in 
all the world glittering on her unblemish- 
ed forehead, and the love of her people 
enthroned in her heart. Not for the pur- 
pose of escaping from the lassitude of roy- 
alty, or flying from the monotonous pomp 
of the palace—she goes for the nobler 
purpose of looking at her people—her 
chivalrous, her devoted Irish people—for 
the purpose of seeing with her own eyes, 
of judging with her own judgment, and 
with her own heart of feeling what it is 
that ought to be done for the Irish people. 
Engaged in that noble study, let her tarry 
long amongst us; and when the period of 
her sojourn shall have expired—when she 
shall be compelled to return to this, the 
central seat of Empire, and to bid us 
farewell, it is not surely mere imagination 
onmy part to think that, still thrilling 
with acclamations, such as she never 
heard before, she will stand high on the 
deck of that ship that will bear her too 
fast away from us; and as she looks back 
towards Ireland, with eyes not unsuffused 
with emotion, she will pray that before she 
shall have attained the meridian of that 
reign whose morning has been so bright, 
it may be granted to her, by the Disposer 
of all human events, to endow that beau- 
tiful country with perpetual peace, and 
that it may be her blessed lot, surrounded 
with men who shall participate in her 
magnanimous feelings, to make reparation 
to Ireland for all that Ireland has suffered 
~—for all the tears that Ireland has shed 
—for all the agony of grief through which 
Ireland has passed—for all the wrongs 
which it was the fault of your forefathers, 
and which it was more than your misfor- 
tune, to have inflicted upon her. 


Mr. Law was aware that topics at first 
calculated to arrest the attention of Parlia- 
ment, had lost, by the long continuance of 
this debate, much of their interest with the 
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House ; and in addressing himself to the 
subject under consideration, he was not 
unmindful that the House had been en- 
gaged nearly six nights in discussing the 
principle of this measure; nor could he 
disguise from himself, that whatever the 
importance of the question arguments 
from that side of the House were likely to 
meet with little favour from those who 
had hitherto given so imperfect an answer 
to the arguments that had been already 
offered, and the objections so strongly urged 
against the Bill. He desired to deprecate 
in the strongest terms the introduction of 
Her Majesty’s name into this debate. It 
was most unconstitutional ; the minds of 
hon. Members—all of whom were ani- 
mated alike with sentiments of the pro« 
foundest loyalty of affection to Her Ma- 
jesty—ought not to be swayed nor influ- 
enced by the mention of the august name 
of Her Majesty, nor by the intimation of 
the Minister of the Crown and the respon 
sible advisers of the Crown, that on their 
representation of thecase they had succeeded 
in inducing Her Majesty to acquiesce in 
the views and measures of Her Ministers, 
for which they alone were responsible to 
the Crown, to Parliament, and the coun- 
try. He objected to this Bill—if on no 
other ground, emphatically upon this — 
that it converted an annual grant, subject 
to the review and control of Parliament, 
into a permanent endowment by the State. 
The great principle involved in the present 
Measure was, the permanent endowment 
by the State for the purposes of education 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood in Ire- 
land? The consideration of the details 
would involve the important question—the 
public fund out of which this money should 
be raised. The character of the debate 
had been hitherto equal to its importance, 
to the momentous issues involved in the 
decision—temperate and decorous as be- 
came the wisdom and gravity of Parlia- 
ment—except, indeed, during a short and 
painful interval in the course of the present 
evening. [The hon.and learned Member, re- 
ferring to some notes which he held in his 
hand, washereassailed with Cries of ‘‘ Read, 
read, read!”"] If it is not the pleasure of 
that Gentleman (said the hon. and learned 
Member), who ingeminates so frequently 
and in so elevated a tone the word “ Read” 
as an interruption to the observations I 
offer to the House, to stand on his feet 
and deliver his own more sagacious senti- 
ments to the House, 1 desire that in the 
ordinary decency and courtesy due from 
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one Gentleman to another, I may be per- 
mitted to proceed in the discharge of a 
bounden duty to the constituency I have 
the honour to represent. [Interruption re- 
peated.] I am unconscious in what way 
I have deserved this treatment. There was 
nothing in the manner in which I endea- 
voured to express my sentiments when 
this measure was discussed on the first 
reading, disrespectful to the Members of 
the Government, offensive to the feelings of 
any one, or calculated to produce in any well- 
regulated mind the slightest excitement or 
anger. He now gave to the right hon. Baro- 
net the open intimation of his opinion, that 
when on a future stage of the Bill the 
question mooted by the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Ward) shall be discussed in 
the House, he anticipated that by a ma- 
jority which would produce the extinction 
of the measure, it would be determined 
that from the taxes of England, the Conso- 
lidated Fund, the sources should not be 
drawn. [Cries of “ Read, read.”] I really 
do not understand why I should be put 
down by the senseless clamour which some 
hon. Gentlemen think proper to employ 
for the purpose of preventing me from de- 
livering the sentiments which it was my 
intention to have expressed in a very nar- 
row compass. Had it not been for the in- 
terruptions inflicted on me I should have 
been now about to conclude the observa- 
tions it was my object to submit with be- 
coming respect to the consideration of the 
House. There were three propositions in- 
volved in this question : first, the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic clergy; se- 
cond, the protracted existence of the Pro- 
testant Establishment in Ireland ; and third, 
the faith of Pariiament pledged for its ex- 
istence at the period of the Union. First, 
with respect to the great consideration of 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, the noble Lord the Member for 
London, in terms the most distinct, gave his 
unqualified assent to that proposition, and 
deduced it as a natural inference from the 
introduction of this measure by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. They had also had an in- 
timation—what appeared indeed to amount 
to an admission—to the same effect from 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government and other Ministers of the 
Crown, and only a solitary disclaimer from 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. His right hon. Friend, indeed, 
told the House, and he might be permitted 
to remind them of it, for there were not 
then forty Members present, that there 
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was nothing involved in the Bill beyond 
what was expressly contained in it. At 
last his right hon. Friend said that, if 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy should at any time be proposed, 
he, for one, would never consent that 
that endowment should be made by’ the 
confiscation of the property of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. ‘This was the sole matter 
that had appeared to controvert almost’ the 
universal opinion that this was one of a 
series of measures, and that it was the ne- 
cessary and not remote consequence that 
they must entertain the question of the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic clergy, It 
might be supposed that some language had 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet the Se. 
cretary for the Home Department, at 
least, suggesting that this measure was not 
immediately intended. He had anxiously 
attended to the right hon. Baronet’s state. 
ment, and all he could discover was that the 
Government was not at present prepared 
to submit that ulterior measure, nor were 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects pre- 
pared to ask it. The latter consideration 
(pursued the hon. and learned Gentleman) 
appears to me the only obstacle to the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

Mr. Hutt: I rise to order. I wish to 
know if it be not contrary to the Standing 
Orders of the House for any Member of it 
to read his speech. 

Mr. Law : By what right the hon. Gen- 
tleman presumes to say, at that distance 
from the spot on which I stand, that I am 
reading my speech—and having made 
the assertion, to call upon you, Sir, to 
require me to desist, I cannot imagine, 
It is worthy of the cause of which he is 
the advocate. The only difference in the 
statement which I shall be enabled to lay 
before vou, in consequence of these repeated 
and injurious interruptions, unusual, con- 
trary to the practice of Parliament and of 
Gentlemen— 

Captain Bernal Osborne rose to order. 
The hon. and learned Member said, con- 
trary to the practice of Gentlemen. He 
wished to know if that was in order. 

The Speaker was understood to say, that 
the hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (Mr. Law) was in 
order under the circumstances. 

Mr. Law: I thank you, Sir, for your 
most obliging and most just interpretation 
of my words and my intentions—an inter- 
pretation in which, I firmly believe the 
hon. Gentleman who afforded the inter- 
ruption, at the time he rose, fully con- 
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curred. [Captain Bernal Osborne: “No. 
{f I am to be the only person in this 
House who is not at liberty to refer to 
the heads of his argument, to enable 
him to pursue in order the statement 
which he wishes to lay before the House 
—if the object is to prevent me from 
roceeding, I have no doubt it will be suc- 
cessful to this extent—that when I shall 
retake my place, I shall have omitted most 
of those points on which I rest the import- 
ance of this measure, and shall have occu- 
ied unintentionally an enormous portion 
of your time, without having given ex- 
pression to my sentiments. Up to this 
time the debate has been conducted in a 
manner suitable to the occasion, and with 
the utmost decency and decorum. I trust 
that my situation will not be an exception 
on this important subject ; that I shall be 
patiently and fairly heard in advocating 
the rights of those I represent, and who, 
I may say, without offence, are not inferior 
in situation and circumstances, in learning, 
and all that adorns human nature, tu the 
hon, Gentlemen who have offered me in- 
terruption. I was insisting that the state- 


9 


ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was the only obstacle to the conclusion 
that the principle of this measure was the 


endowment of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and that it would put in peril the existence 
of the Established Church. If I can make 
no other appeal, I claim the indulgence of 
hon. Gentlemen, in order to make myself 
intelligible, and to do my duty to those 
who have sent me here. In the profession 
to which I have for so many years belong- 
ed, I have been in the habit of making 
notes, and not of trusting entirely to my 
memory for the arrangement of points of 
argument; and if you rigidly insist upon 
my exclusion from a privilege accorded to 
every other Member by the indulgence of 
the House, I will not contest the matter, 
but I will yield to you, if that is your 
pleasure, and sit down. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman continued: The ap- 
parent coyness of those who would have 
to make the request to Government to 
Provide for the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland, presented 
the only obstacle to the success of that 
measure. But when he referred to the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dungarvon, delivered on 
the announcement of the measure by the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, he was reminded that the 
Coyness was of a nature that might be 
VOL, LXXIX. {sevice 
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prevailed upon to yield; that it was of 
the character of shyness which a little 
time would remove ; and there was a deli- 
cate hint from the right hon. Member that 
it might be expedient that a comfortable 
snug parsonage house, and a convenient 
glebe, should be presented to every Member 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood to whom 
the enre of souls was committed. Nor had 
he found that that gentle suggestion, made 
very naturally, and in the best spirit, by 
the right hon. Genileman, met with any- 
thing like discouragement from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. On the contrary, it 
seemed to him, that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had pressed his point, he would 
have had more than a tacit admission that 
there was a disposition to grant it. The 
speech of the right hon. Member for Dun- 
garvon was in the best and most concili- 
ating spirit towards Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, It was on no sudden thought that 
he had exchanged forgiveness with the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department: from his temperate 
language and conciliatory tone, it would 
almost seem that he was prepared to swear 
an eterna] friendship with Her Majesty’s 
Government. The right hon. Gentleman 
had undoubtedly the authority of Burke 
for saying that the peculiar duties con- 
signed to those who were to fill the office 
of Roman Catholic priests, appeared to 
furnish a ground for that seclusion which 
in all other denominations of religious 
sects was regarded as not enjoined, and 
scarcely in accordance with the spirit of 
those Scriptures which were the founda- 
tion of the instruction they would here= 
after communicate to their flocks. The 
second proposition involved in this ques- 
tion regarded the Establishment in Ireland. 
His right hon. Friend—if he would excuse 
him for presuming to call him so—the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment, when he introduced the great mea- 
sure for the removal of the civil re- 
strictions and disabilities of their Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, drew, if he was 
not mistaken, a very broad line of dis- 
tinction between the removal of civil dis- 
abilities and the advancement to ecclesias- 
tical power of those cn whom the civil 
disabilities were imposed. They were now 
engaged in the discussion of a second, 
and by far more important, Catholic 
question; and when the alarm raised 
throughout Great Britain was considered, 
it was not surprising that the Table should 
groan petitions, which appeared to 
2 
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be utterly disregarded, but which ema- 
nated from those who were, perhaps, 
better acquainted with the bearings of 
the question than those who were legis- 
lating upon it. This was, as he had 
said, a second Catholic question ; and of 
the inconveniences that attended the dis- 
cussion of the first, one was the want 
of distinction between questions merely 
affecting civil and social life, and the 
greater question affecting the national 
Protestant Establishment in Church and 
State. It was fitting that the people of 
England should be heard on a matter 
so vitally affecting them, before the 
first step was taken in subverting those 
institutions in Church and State. Mem- 
bers of that House should pause ere they 
committed the capital—he had almost said 
the irretrievable—error of plunging this 
country into an agitation that might oc- 
cupy as many years as the old question re- 
garding civil disabilities had done before, 
and be attended with deeper and more 
lasting feelings of alienation and dis- 
trust. He warned them that they were 
entering upon a course the end of which 
it was difficult to predict, and which 
would plunge them into evils which it was 
impossible to overstate. It was now no 
longer a question whether the right hon. 
and learned Member for Dungarvon should 
occupy a distinguished place in the Legis- 
lature, and concur with his Protestant fel- 
low-subjects in all those important legis- 
lative measures which were to advance the 
prosperity of their common couniry ; but it 
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intermediately or newly arisen to shake 
the principles of that settlement—whether 
We were so much wiser than our ancestors 
that we not only wished to review the 
Revolution but the Reformation—whether 
they were now, by a State grant to the 
College of Maynooth, to send gentlemen 
educated in the Roman Catholic religion 
to make a market for sedition ; to stimy. 
late to acts of sedition the vast population 
of Ireland ; and to recognise this College 
as part of the civil system and govern. 
ment of the country—he did not know, 
This was nothing but a preliminary ques. 
tion whether they were to concede an en- 
dowment to the Roman Catholic Church, 
Out of what revenue the expense was to 
be met, had yet to be discussed. Were 
these imaginary difficulties? Was there 
not on the Votes a notice of Motion in. 
volving not the endowment alone, but an 
endowment out of the property of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, 
Before he proceeded further—[“ Oh, oh.”] 
He knew that hon. Members were not 
willing that their constituents, who had 
given them their powers on other con- 
ditions, should know, through those organs 
which promulged to the public the sen- 
timents delivered in that House, the 
speeches made by those Members who 
were ready, in the hour of danger, to vin. 
dicate the rights of the Church of which 
they were members, and carry intw prac- 
tice the principles they had professed at 
the hustings. He should, therefore, make 
no apology for insisting upon those im- 
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was a question whether the foundations of | portant topics which were so vital to the 


the British Constitution should be shaken 
to their centre and subverted. It was no 
longer a question whether, for political ex- 
pediency or imaginary danger, they were to 


admit to or exclude from full participation | 


question under consideration. He only re- 
gretted that the tone in which he was come 
pelled to speak should appear unfriendly. 
He had no wish to give offence to any 
Gentleman. On the contrary he declared, 


in civil rights, those who were separated | with a sincerity which no one had a right 


from them by a different form of religious | 
The question before the House | 


belief. 
and the country was simply this— whether 
the title by which the Crown of Enyg- 
land had been hitherto held should be abro- 
gated, and whether the Act of Settlement 
should be a dead letter—whether the 5th 
Article of the Union, which was considered 
the fundamental Article, should be infring- 
ed. The Act of Settlement made it impos- 
sible for any one professing the Roman Ca- 
lic religion to occupy the Throne of these 
realms. Whether they who established 
that exclusive condition were warranted in 
so doing by the position in which they 
were placed—whether circumstances had 











to dispute, that he respected the opinions 
of every man who differed from him on 
religious grounds ; and he begged to say, in 
distinct terms, that since a victory had 
been achieved for Gentlemen of the Roman 
Catholic religion, he rejoiced that they 
were in full enjoyment of every civil right 
and privilege which the subjects of this 
realm could enjoy. They were indebted 
to the right hon. Gentleman for all those 
privileges, and it was well that the dis 
cussion upon those topics had now passed 
away. He now addressed himself to the 
question regarding the establishment of the 
Roman Catholic Church, as a co-ordinate 
establishment. In trespassing on their time, 
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as he was conscious he was, he must again 
throw himself upon the indulgence of the 
House, and of those who were the sole 
cause of the late hour at which he continued 
to address them. At the commencement of 
this discussion, and upon the question of 
the reception of this Bill at the hands of 
the Government, he had stated that he 
gave his full acknowledgment of the pure 
and exalted intentions of those who had 
been induced to submit to Parliament a 
measure fraught with such great difficulty 
and danger. They had really to consider 
whether they were prepared permanently 
to endow the Roman Catholic clergy, and 
whether they would do so out of the taxes 
of this country, or the property of the 
Established Church in Ireland. It was 
miserable special pleading in the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh, to 
ascribe the opposition to the measure to 
objections against the amount of the grant 
proposed. Such a motive had been dis- 
tinctly repudiated ; and his(Mr. Macaulay’s) 
declaration that the only question involved 
was one of figures, was irreconcileable with 
that part of his speech in which he had 
vituperated the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, and accused him 
(Sir R. Peel) of introducing a measure not 
based on his former principles, and opposed 
to theprinciples on which he had acted when 
in Opposition, and of professing one set of 
principles for the purpose of removing 
the Whigs, and of adopting others in office, 
as the rule and guide of the measures of 
Administration. In the spcech delivered 
on the previous evening by the right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary, he (Sir James 
Graham) appeared to derogate from the 
originality of the right hon. Premier, and 
to attribute too much importance to him- 
self and his noble Friend (Lord Stanley), 
as the originators of the Government mea- 
sure. He (Sir James Graham) had also 
alluded to his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for the University of Dublin, 
in terms not calculated to heal a breach 
between members of a party, but rather to 
widen and perpetuate the differences that 
unhappily existed between friends who had 
for years acted together—or appeared to 
do so—in reciprocal confidence and mutual 
harmony. His right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Shaw) had held no unim- 
portant position when the party now in 
power sat on the opposite side of the House. 
He was not then taunted with the ex- 
Pression “ Protestant Ascendancy in its old 
sense, is at an end ;” nor were apologies 
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then tendered to Ireland by the right hon, 
Baronet for the indiscreet expression ‘‘ that 
concession had reached its utmost limits.” 
Mr. Law (proceeded amidst a scene of 
noisy interruption that rendered him 
nearly inaudible) to state his opinion that 
when this measure was carried, any over- 
ture from the Roman Catholics must be met 
by the Minister of the day not with mere 
tacit acquiescence, but with active fervour 
and co-operation. The principle being 
conceded, the power to resist effectually 
will have passed out of the hands of the 
Government. But they were assured by 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that they need be under no 
apprehension for the revenues of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland, for that he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) would never 
be a party to their confiscation for Roman 
Catholic purposes. Now, knowing the 
character of his right hon. Friend, he 
freely admitted that he (Mr. Goulburn) 
had not the remotest intention to support 
any measure for confiscating the revenues 
of the Irish Protestant Church; but he 
was compelled to fear that his right hon. 
Friend’s faculty of resistance would be 
found extremely limited, and that when 
the question arose “ from what source shall 
the Irish Roman Catholic clergy be paid 
and endowed,” neither the influence of 
his right hon. Friend, nay, nor the united 
strength of the Government, would be found 
sufficient to withhold the further concession 
demanded, and based on the voluntary sur- 
render of the principles of the Protestant 
Constitution in Church and State. If the 
Roman Catholic religion was proposed to be 
established in Ireland, the voice of his right 
hon. Friend would be silenced, and his re- 
monstrances be urged too late, and in vain. 
He was inclined to think so—because at 
an early period of his (Mr. Law’s) par- 
liamentary life, when he (Mr. Law) was 
induced to support a measure to enable a 
gentleman of the Jewish persuasion to be- 
come Sheriff of London, his right hon. 
Friend had dissented from that measure in 
terms that would have led him (Mr. Law) 
to expect the most strenuous opposition 
from his right hon. Friend, whenever a 
further step should be attempted to be 
taken in the same direction. The Jewish 
Disabilities Removal Bill now lies upon 
your Table, the measure of the Govern- 
ment of which my right hon. Friend is 
at this time a prominent and efficient 
member and ornament. He (Mr. Law) 
Was resolved to support the proposition of 
K 2 
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the hon. Member for Newcastle, that this 
Bill be read this day six months. Let it 
repose, in the meantime, upon that Table, 
, merged under the petitions of the people, 
entwined in the folds and the embraces 
of its twin brother the Jews’ Bill, to be 
revived and resuscitated under the foster- 
ing care of its real parents and natural 
guardians—the Whigs. They alone with 
consistency can engraft these measures 
upon our Christian Protestant Constitu- 
tion. Be theirs the merit, if merit there 
be, and the rewards of success. Be theirs 
and theirs alone the peril of discom- 
fiture, and the ignominy of defeat. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe ; Assuming that 
it was the wish as well as the determina- 
tion of the House, that this debate should 
be brought to a close this evening, he 
could assure the House that he would not 
occupy one-tenth of the time which had 
been occupied by the learned Recorder. 
Considering the tone and temper of this 
debate, considering that there had been 
no offence given to the religious opinions 
of any man, be they what they might, 
he could not help expressing his regret 
at the speech of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Dungarvon (Mr. 
Sheil). He could not help thinking that 
he had done a great act of injustice to the 
Protestant Dissenters of England. If any 
one had proposed that the Government 
and the people of Ireland should be 
handed over to the three denominations 
of Protestant Dissenters, instead of to the 
aristocracy of England, which it appeared 
his hon. and learned Friend greatly pre- 
ferred, then there might have been some 
cause for the expressions which he had 
used against them. But no such propo- 
sition was ever dreamed of, and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had, therefore, 
done the three denominations a great in- 
justice. 
could attract the attention of his hon. and 
learned Friend to the petition which he 
this evening presented from a deputation 
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| to what they considered right, that they pre. 

sented their petition to the House, and from 

no ill feeling whatever, either to the tenets, or 
|in respect to any portion of the conduct of 
| their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects of Ire. 
‘land, with whom they said they sympathised, 
| and long had sympathised, for the sufferings, 

cruelties and wrongs to which they had for go 
many years been subjected.” 


His right hon. and learned Friend, there. 
fore, had done these three denominations 
of Dissenters great injustice, in describing 
them as being a set of fanatical insurgents, 
The Dissenters had been perfectly con. 
sistent upon this question. Let the House 
recollect what was their course in 1834, 
when Lord Althorp and Lord Grey brought 
|in a Bill to pay the church rates out of 
the Consolidated Fund. Did not the 
Dissenters take the same ground on that 
occasion which they were assuming now? 
The Whig Government of that day con- 
sidered it prudent to withdraw the Bill ; 
for the Dissenters would never tolerate the 
principle of taxing the people for the sup- 
port of a Church to which they did not 
belong. Again, was not their conduct 
perfectly consistent in regard to the edu- 
cational clauses in the Factories Bill? 
Was their conduct then directed against 
the Roman Catholics? No; their oppo- 
sition was to the attempt that was at that 
time being made by the Crown to hand 
over the education of a great portion of 
the young of both sexes to the exclusive 
control of the Established Church. They 
objected conscientiously to the children in 
factories being altogether subjected to the 
educational control of the ministers of the 
Church of England. They were, there- 
fore, perfectly consistent when they came 
|forth in opposition to the measure now 
before the House. He hoped that that 
|opposition would continue, and that it 
would be successful. Before closing his 
| observations, he wished to put a question 
| to Her Majesty’s Ministers upon this part 
, of the subject. It should not be an im- 





nominated by the three religious bodies of Pettinent one, such as had been put by 


Dissenters residing within twelve miles of 
this metropolis. They represented every 
Dissenter belonging to their different bo- 
dies, and what was their language? It 
was this :— 

“That they objected to the revenues of the 
State being appropriated to any ecclesiastical 
purpose whatever. They stood upon the 
broad ground of no endowment; and they 
stated that it was only from their attachment 


‘the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Northamptonshire; he was not going to 
| ask whether, if the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London (Lord John Russell) had 
brought in this Bill, Her Majesty's Minis- 
| ters would have opposed it. He believed 
‘that if the noble Lord had introduced 
such a measure, all those who now sup- 
ported the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) would have exhibited the noble 
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Lord and the Pope in effigy in every parish 
in the kingdom. But he was not going 
to ask that question, and that for the best 
of all reasons, as the learned Recorder 
would tell them, ‘‘ that no man was bound 
to criminate himself.” But the question 
he would ask the right hon. Baronet was 
this: —Were these innumerable petitions 
which had been presented against the 
measure to be treated as so much waste 
paper? Were not they (the House of 
Commons) a representative assembly ? 
Could any former instance be pointed out 
where petitions had been presented to the 
House so numerously, so respectably, and 
so honestly signed? What answer, he 
would ask, had they to give to these peti- 
tioners? Would it be any answer for 
hon. Gentlemen to get up, and having 
abused Her Majesty’s Ministers for their 
inconsistency—for their duplicity, if you 
please—then vote for the Bill? Did they 
suppose it would be any answer to these 
petitioners to tell them that certain per- 
sons would be inconsistent if, after having 
formerly supported a small grant to the 
College of Maynooth, they should now 
oppose its extension? ‘That was no an- 


swer; if by this measure it was proposed 


not only to enlarge the grant but to make 
it perpetual, and give to it the character 
ofan endowment of that College. Not 
only would it be an endowment, but it 
had been most distinctly pointed out— 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Robert Peel) would be explicit upon 
this point—by the noble Lord the Member 
for the city of London (Lord John Russell), 
that he considered this measure only valu- 
able because it was the precursor of some 
future measures for making a provision for 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland. A 
similar remark fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the late President of the Board 
of Trade, which had not been contradicted 
by any Minister who had hitherto spoken. 
To be sure the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment had said, that he had been told that 
the Roman Catholic clergy would not ac- 
cept any provision from the State, and 
therefore the right hon. Gentleman was 
not prepared to propose it. But the 
tight hon. Gentleman did not tell the 
House that if the Roman Catholic priests 
were prepared to accept it, he was not 
Prepare to propose it. For his part, 
he (Mr. T. Duncombe) was surprised that 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland should 
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accept of this beggarly miserable grant. 
He always understood that they disdained 
to become the liveried lacqueys of the 
State; but it now, alas! appeared that 
they were ready to prostrate themselves 
before this golden image that the Govern- 
ment were setting up. [A cry of “ No.”] 
An hon, Member said “‘no;”” he (Mr. T. 
Duncombe) hoped the Irish people would 
also say ‘‘no.” And this suggested the 
reflection, that if the Irish people were so 
grateful for this boon—if they were so 
overflowing with gratitude—how was it 
that they did not come forward and de- 
clare it to the world? He wanted to learn 
that from the Irish people; not from 
newspaper report, but from their own 
lips, Let them come face to face before 
the Commons of England, and tell the 
House and the country that this is so 
great a boon to them that all Ireland 
would be grateful for it, and that the cry 
of “repeal” would be hushed for ever. 
He wished to know whether it were in- 
tended to tell the people of England that 
iftthey rejected this Bill, they would in 
effect be rejecting Her Majesty’s present 
Ministers? Did any one suppose that 
that would be an answer to the people of 
England? However much hon. Gentle. 
men opposite might flatter themselves, 
they would find that the carrying of this 
measure would not carry with it the voice 
of the people of England in support of the 
present Administration, But he must 
again revert to the question—what was to 
be done with the petitions of the people ? 
Were they to be treated as waste paper? 
He did not think that either the House 
or the Government could afford to play 
such pranks with the people of England. 
They were not sufficiently respected by 
the people to be able to do that. Never 
was a Parliament so intensely hated and 
detested by the people of this country as 
was the present Parliament ; and if they 
persevered against the sense of the people 
in so great a matter, they would rue the 
day. He knew that they did not and 
would not believe it—no more than the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would believe 
that the people would not break their 
hearts if they (the Government) were to go 
out of office. But the day would come, they 
might depend upon it, when they would 
compelled to believe it; but not, perhaps, 
until they found these rotten walls rattling 
about their ears. Hewas told that this mea- 
sure would conciliate the people of Ireland. 
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He did not believe it. They would only 
despise the Government for their truck- 
ling policy, and laugh at the House for 
sanctioning it. Where would the Govern- 
ment be this day six months? Had they 
any fixed plan of policy? Would they 
come forward and say that they had some 
great and comprehensive plan, and that 
Ireland should no longer be governed on 
the principle of exclusion? He was glad 
to hear the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of Staie for the Home Depart- 
ment say that Ireland was henceforth to 
be governed upon the principle of equity; 
but he was anxious io know what that 
principle of equity was to be. Before this 
Bill passed, Her Majesty’s Government 
ought io Jay upon the Table a full state- 
ment of the measures they intended to 
adopt towards Ireland. All their mea- 
sures ought to be before the House toge- 
ther, whether as regarded educaiion, the 
poor-law, or registration, in order that the 
House might judge whether Her Majesty’s 
Ministers were so much in earnest as they 
professed to be to govern Ireland as an 
integral portion of the Empire. The right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had said 
that he had consulted the great ecclesias- 
tical authorities in Ireland upon this sub- 
Had the right. hon. Gentleman 


ject. rn. | 
consulted the great ecclesiastical autho- 


rities in England upon it ? 
know whether the spiritual Lords were 
upon this question to play the same part 
as was played in 1832? 


Exeter absent themselves on this occasion, 
he should exceedingly rejoice, because it 
would be the means of relieving them 
altogether from their parliamentary duties 
without any difficulty, and also without 
injury to the State, or prejudice to the 


able reminiscences the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Sheil) might have of the College 
of Maynooth, he very much feared, be the 
issue of this Bill what it might, that the 
only reminiscences which would be left to 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) 
would be found in the recollection of the 
bitter reproaches of those friends whose 
confidence he had lost, and in the reproach 
of that insulting and humiliating support 
of those political opponents whose office 
he had usurped. He promised not to 
occupy the time of the House, and he 
would keep his word ; but notwithstanding 
all those taunts, and those charges of in- 
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If he should see | 
Charles James of London and Henry of | 
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tolerance“and of bigotry, and of a desire 
to perpetuate injustice, that had been 
levelled against those who were opposed 
to this Bill, he, knowing them to be most 
true and unfounded, should resist the 
measure as long as it remained on the 
Table of the House. 


Lord J. Russell said: Sir, if it is the 
general wish of the House that this debate 
should conclude to-night, I am, as my 
hon. Friend who has just sat down has 
said, ready to address the House out of a 
feeling of respect to the petitions of the 
people, which have been so numerously 
presented to it. I could have been well 
contented otherwise to have given a silent 
vote in favour of the second reading of this 
measure ; but after ihe numerous petitions 
that have been laid upon the Table—after 
the many letters I have received from my 
constituents, and other parties, expressing 
their objections to this measure, I own I 
should not feel entirely satisfied if I did 
nut, express to the House the reasons which 
induce me to differ from their opinions. 
Sir, I concur so far with the opinions of 
those who are opposed to this measure, that 
I do think the question is one of the 
highest importance; and in that respect, 
perhaps, I do not agree so entirely with 
such of Her Majesty’s Ministers as have 
spoken on the Motion for the second read- 
ing, because, as far as appeared to me, the 


the Exchequer seemed to consider the pro- 
posal as merely an addition of 17,000I. to 
the former grant to Maynooth. Again, 
the right hon. Secretary for the Home 


| Department appears to consider that the 
| question of the endowment of the College 
/of Maynooth was settled by the Act of 
| 1795. I cannot agree with the opinion of 
| either of these right hon. Gentlemen. If 
| the question is merely one of an addition 


religion of the country, Whatever agree- | o¢ 17,0002. to the grant, I think it might 


have been placed among the Miscellaneous 


| Estimates in the ordinary manner, like the 


repairs of a barrack at Portsmouth, or any 
It might have been shown 
that the building ‘was insufficient; that 
there was not enough room for the stu- 
dents ; or that a greater amount was re 
quired for the subsistence of the scholars— 
a case might thus have been made out for 
an increase of the vote from 9,C00/. to 
26,0001. Upon that question, however 
much those who had always been opposed 
to any grant to Maynooth might have 
contended against it, seeing how small that 
opposition had been for some years pasty 
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the only doubt would have been, whether 
this additional sum of money were suffi- 
cient or not, and whether the principle 
that induced us to vote a sum for the 
maintenance of Maynooth required us 
to spend this 17,0001, in addition to what 
we had already contributed? Neither can 
I agree with the right hon, Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Home Department, that 
this whole question as to its principle was 
decided in 1795; for, were I to agree with 
that opinion, I should in the same manner 
concede that the Charitable Bequests Act 
of last year contained—which I do not 
think it did—the whole question of the 
endowment by the State of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Act of 1795, as I 
understand it, allowed the Roman Catho- 
lics to found their own College, and to give 
their own lands and money for that pur- 
pose. Then, from year to year, we have 
voted a sum in aid of the funds thus con- 
tributed. I consider that a totally different 
measure—one differing in degree, differing 
in extent, and differing in character from 
the proposition now before the House ; and 
although, Sir, I am far from saying that if 
you agree to this measure you must pro- 
ceed farther, and endow the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy of Ireland, I think it is impossi- 
ble to controvert the position laid down by 
the right hon. Member for Newark (Mr. 
Gladstone), who said, as far as the reli- 
gious, question is concerned, that will be 
decided by the carrying of this measure. 
But, Sir, there remain other questions to 
be considered: there is the question, whe- 
ther the public taxation of this country 
should be burdened by a payment to the 
Roman Catholic clergy—-the question, 
whether anything shall be taken from the 
Protestant Church, and whether it would 
afford any surplus for the purpose; and, 
thirdly, whether any taxation can be laid 
upon Ireland exclusively for such an ob- 
ject? All these are questions of great 
difficulty, which have to be decided; and 
besides these, there is still the previous 
question of the consent to this course of 
the Catholic clergy themselves. You will, 
therefore, by no means decide the question 
of endowment by carrying such a measure 
as the Bill which is to-night before the 
House, But, with regard to the endow- 
ment of the Catholic clergy, I consider, 
that in some respects such a measure would 
be open to less objection than the proposal 
before the House; because the clergy of 
the Roman Catholic communion have to 
perform many duties which resemble those 
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performed by the clergy of the Established 
Church of this country, and by the clergy of 
the Presbyterian Church of Scotland—du- 
ties of charity, of instructing the people, and 
informing them of the Word of God, and 
duties about which there can be no dis« 
pute—duties of consolation and kindness, 
which all these clergymen perform in a 
similar useful and Christian manner. 
But with regard to this College, the whole 
question is one of the theology to be taught 
in it; or, if not the whole question, the 
theology is the principal part of the mat- 
ter. It isin this respect that, in point of 
principle, the stronger question is the en- 
dowment of the College ; and, therefore, I 
come prepared to treat it thoroughly im- 
pressed with its importance—as much so 
as any of those who have opposed it—as 
much so as any of those among the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland, who, my hon. Friend 
(Mr. Duncombe) states, have exaggerated 
that importance. But in discussing this 
question, I think the acceptance of it by 
the Irish Catholic clergy and people— 
which I believe is an undoubted fact—is 
an important element for our consideration. 
The first and the last thing we have to 
consider in connexion with this question 
is, the condition of the people and of the 
Government of Ireland. You have in that 
country 7,000,000 of people; and the sta~ 
tistical results of your inquiries show that 
they are in a condition which it is frightful 
to read of and shocking to contemplate. 
Your statistics show that millions of that 
people are in a state bordering on starva- 
tion—that many live in cabins of a single 
room, without a window, and many in 
cabins of two rooms; but all these de- 
tails show that a very large proportion 
of the people are in a state of the deepest 
poverty. You have, too, this fact dis- 
tinctly brought before you — that those 
who live in this state of poverty especially 
belong to the Roman Catholic religion ; 
and their clergy have to depend not only 
on the contributions of farmers, or persons 
in somewhat comfortable circumstances, 
but on the miserable earnings of the poor- 
est of these destitute people. You have, 
at the same time, in that country an Es 
tablished Church very richly endowed—so 
richly endowed that the whole sum now 
proposed as the grant to Maynooth, taking 
the old grant and the new together, hardly 
exceeds the revenues of three Prelates of 
that Establishment. Is not this a case in 
which any measure calculated to conciliate 
the affections of that people, and which 
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can be adopted without any violence to the 
Constitution as it exists, is worthy of your 
consideration, and one which you ought to 
hesitate long ere you rejected it? The 
opinion of the people of Ireland, as far as 
I can collect it, is, that they are ready to 
receive this grant with gratitude. It will 
be a means of conciliating their affections ; 
it does not trench upon the revenue of the 
Established Church ; and no doubt the 
majority of this House would pronounce 
against such a means of providing for the 
expenses of any Catholic establishment. 
We know that the grant does not offend 
the religious feelings of any of the Catho- 
lic clergy, and in this respect it does not 
present such a difficulty as the endowment 
of that clergy. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury — who, strange to say, is to- 
night the ally of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of Oxford 
on this question — says, the Dissenters 
are ready to agree in their case that there 
shall be no endowment and no State 
Church, and that the voluntary principle 
ought to prevail in the Anglican as well 
as the Roman Catholic Establishment. 
This appears highly liberal, and seems to 
do a justice to the people of [reland; but, 
in fact, it is not concession of which any 
use can be made. Let us look what must 
be the feelings of the people of Ireland, if 
we bandy about one subject after another 
on this question, without ever coming to 
some practical conclusion? Suppose my 
hon. Friend were to say, “ Let us abolish 
the Establishment in England and Ireland, 
and let religion rely for support on the 
voluntary principle.” It seems a great and 
high sounding principle that every man 
shall pay only to support the religion he 
professes, and that no man shall have his 
conscience burdened by having to pay mi- 
nisters of a religion from which he dis- 
sents; but everybody knows that the great 
majority of this House would negative 
such a proposition ; and suppose that a dis- 
solution took place to-morrow or any other 
time, still there would be a great majority 
to oppose any demand for the abolition of 
the State Church. ‘The Government come 
forward and say, “ Let us make an endow- 
ment of a small portion belonging to the 
Roman Catholic religion;” if we were to 
say with my hon. Friend, ‘“ No, let the 
voluntary principle prevail, let us have no 
State endowment, let every man provide 
his religion for himself ;'’ and suppose 
the State endowment to be rejected with 
scorn and coutempt by the House—what in 
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the mean time is the state of the people of 
Ireland? If one party refuse to consent to 
any inroad on the revenues of the Estab. 
lishment, and another party absolutely re. 
fuse any endowment at all, what will be 
the condition of the people? Why, they 
will remain quite uncared for by the Le. 
gislature of this country; they will see 
that the Legislature provides abundantly 
for the religion of a minority, and that 
both England and Scotland oppose their 
wishes. Whether the plan proposed be in 
the shape of an endowment, or the volun. 
tary principle be adopted, that which is 
for the benefit of Ireland would be re. 
jected. The Irish would then look on 
this country as they did of old ; they would 
not consider the different parties, and their 
views and combinations; they would take 
the whole together, and would say, every 
proposition for the benefit of Ireland is 
rejected by the House of Commons and 
the Representatives of Great Britain. If 
that be the case, then I say the proposed 
remedy, that sounds so well, of the aboli- 
tion of all State endowments, and the es- 
tablishment of the voluntary principle, is 
quite illusory ; it would be nothing but a 
delusion and a fraud upon the people of Ire- 
land to say, we cannot give this endow- 
ment, and profess that we are quite ready 
to abolish all State Churches. Sir, I can- 
not agree with what was said by the right 
hon. and learned Member for Dungarvon 
(Mr. Sheil) of the Protestant Dissenters 
of this country. I think they are men to 
whom, with respect to all questions of civil 
and religious liberty, this country is deeply 
indebted. When it is a question of equality 
in point of civil privileges, they are as for- 
ward as any men in wishing their Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects to be placed on 
that equality. They have taken up this 
question of a State endowment on the 
strongest religious grounds favourable to 
Protestantism, and hostile to Roman Ca- 
tholicism ; but I believe, when the question 
is further considered, they will see that 
the result of the rejection of a Bill like 
this will be that an inequality and an in- 
justice will be committed towards Ireland, 
and will see that some such measure as 
this is necessary as a partial remedy for 
some of the grievances of that country: 
For my own part I cannot see without 
alarm—I cannot see without pain, the de- 
clarations made in the petitions laid upon 
the ‘lable of this House with respect 
the religious part of this question. I can 
not read the petitions which I see printed 
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here before me, coming both from Pro- 
testants of the Established Church, and 
from Protestant Dissenters of this country, 
without deeply regretting that so strong a 
feeling—I should for myself say so strong 
and unjust a prejudice—should exist with 
respect to the Roman Catholic religion. I 
say s0, because I remember, that at the 
time of what is called the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, the same statements were made. 
I remember the same charges against the 
Roman Catholic Church for its idolatry, 
for its antiscriptural professions, and of 
the members being followers of Anti- 
christ ; and many other phrases which I 
only repeat because they are so often con- 
tained in the petitions which have been 
presented to this House. The whole ques- 
tion of the Catholic Relief Bill came before 
the House of Lords; and on looking at 
the speeches of the Prelates of the Estab- 
lished Church, both for and against the 
Bill, I find nothing to justify these phrases. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, and the Archbishop of York, 
placed their opposition entirely upon poli- 
tical grounds, and upon the encroachments 
of the Catholic Church. I find other bi- 
shops discussing the doctrines of the Roman 
Catholic Church; but all who discussed 
them, admitting that the Roman Catholic 
Church is a part of the Christian Church ; 
and the Bishop of Llandaff asked, if we 
did not acknowledge the Roman Catholic 
Church to be part of the Christian Church, 
whence was the authority derived by the 
ministers of the Church of England? 
When such are the opinions of the Prelates 
of our Church, I consider myself wholly 
free from the necessity of holding opinions 
which it would give me great pain if I 
were compelled to entertain. But I regret 
to say, that there is still great intolerance 
upon this subject. There is a feeling 
which has come down to us from the 
Reformation, which I do fear exists both 
on the one side and on the other side. 
When I read the charges made against 
Maynooth, and when it is said that in- 
tolerance to a certain degree exists in the 
Roman Catholic Church, and that this 
should be the cause of withholding from 
it our aid, I must say that [ greatly regret 
that this spirit, which existed in so fierce a 
degree at the period of the Reformation, 
should not by this time have been softened, 
if not effaced. I fear, Sir, that the reli- 
gious warfare that then took place has 
left remains of a more durable character 
than any civil war which this country has 
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ever remembered. We all recollect the 
beautiful passage in Virgil, in which he 
supposes that in future time the husband. 
man will dig up the remains of the arms 
of those who fell in the civil wars of Rome, 
and that he will find the spears covered 
with rust and the empty helmets worn in 
some forgotten battle ; but it appears that 
the arms of the parties who contended at 
the time of the Reformation, will never 
be allowed to rust—that there are parties 
constantly coming forward who will keep 
the spears bright, and the helmets still 
burnished ; and that whenever any ques- 
tion shall arise which excites the religious 
differences, whenever that same chord is 
touched, the unrusted spears, and the well- 
burnished helmets, and the tattered ban- 
ners, are again brought forth, and are dis- 
played with all the fierceness which distin- 
guished the religious animosities of the 
sixteenth century. It is time, as I con- 
ceive, that this spirit should give place to 
a more kindly and a more conciliatory 
spirit. It is grievous to think that what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Newark is often pleased to suppose, cannot 
be, and that there cannot be one church 
contented and at peace. But, Sir, I have 
seen the attempt made; I have lived in 
Spain where this was attempted ; I saw the 
dreadful evils that ensued ; and it is impos~ 
sible and extravagant to expect that ina 
country, divided as this is, there should be 
anything like an unity of the Church: but 
this at least we can each do; whilst each 
adheres conscientiously to his own faith, 
whilst we stand firmly by our own reli- 
gion, we can each give full credit to 
others, whether we are Catholic or Pro- 
testant, whether we belong to the Church 
of England or the Church of Scotland, for 
equal conscientiousness; and we may all 
discuss the great subject of the general 
welfare, without joining in those unfortu- 
nate animosities which still prevail among 
the people. In saying this, I cannot consent 
to yield to the petitions of the people on 
this subject. I think if we say, with these 
petitioners, that we cannot support a re- 
ligion which we consider to be unscrip- 
tural—in the first place our efforts must 
go beyond this Bill, and next that they 
must go far beyond Ireland, and we must 
extend to the Colonies a rigid and unbend- 
ing rule, which will, in a few years, shake 
the Empire to its foundations. But sup- 
pose I admit that, for the sake of the main- 
tenance of the Protestant religion, such an 
act is necessary—suppose at this moment 
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that we will take all the consequences— 
suppose that we are ready to do all this, 
have we any pretence for saying that we 
legislate for the people of Ireland? Are 
we not bound to say to the people of that 
country, “ We engaged at the time of the 
Union to govern Ireland in a spirit of 
equality with England; we engaged to 
consider Irishmen as we consider English- 
men; to allow the same rights and privileges 
to the Irish as we claim for ourselves, and 
to consider the questions with regard to 
Ireland as we would consider them with 
regard to ourselves?” If that be the case 
it will be totally inconsistent with our say- 
ing that “ our own religion is so exclusively 
true that we cannot bear anything like an 
equality, or anything like a favour being 
shown to the people of Ireland?” If we 
say that such are our strict religious princi- 
ples, that we defy these demands for jus- 
tice, then will come more fiercely than ever 
those demands for the Repeal of the Union 
which all will deplore. Either we must 
say that ‘‘we will carry out the compact 
in the spirit which was declared at the 
time, and that we will fulfil the compact 
not only to the letter, but with all that 
kindness and all that affectionate regard, 
and all that conciliation which Ireland 


should have from England ;” or we must 
say that “our religious opinions will not 
allow us to act with equity and justice to- 
wards Ireland,” and then we must renounce 
the connexion and the compact, and we 
must give them back their Legislature to 
enable them to decide for themselves as 


they think best. I own that I consider 
this a dilemma from which you cannot es- 
cape. If you insist upon your strict re- 
ligious principles, we must dissolve the 
Union ; but, on the other hand, if you will 
maintain the Union, you must convince the 
Roman Catholic people of {reland that you 
will treat them as you treat the Protestant 
people of England. Then,I do say that 
this Bill involves a more important question 
than the mere consideration of a few thou- 
sands of pounds, or of carrying into effect 
an Act which was passed some fifty years 
ago. I allow that in this Bill a principle 
is introduced, and that we may be called 
upon to carry that principle further; but 
I think that to this Bill we are bound to 
agree if we would preserve the Union in 
the spirit in which it was enacted. And 
mind this, that we, the Members on this 
side of the House, who do not belong to 
the Government, having nothing to do 
with the introduction of this Bill, whether 
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the proposal is made at the proper time, op 
in the best way, does not now concern ys, 
What I believe to be the question is this: 
the Bill is before us, and upon the second 
reading, shall we vote for its adoption or 
its rejection? On that question I cannot 
conceal from myself that the rejection of 
this Bill would produce the same feeling in 
Ireland, which would be the result of the 
rejection of a much larger measure of jus. 
tice and conciliation. It would be argued 
in Ireland, that if upon a question such ag 
this, you have so shown your religious ani« 
mosity, if the people of England will not 
allow such a contribution as 26,0001., all 
further appeal to your justice is at an end, 
When, therefore, this great question is be. 
fore the House, when a question of such 
great magnitude is presented for our de. 
cision, I am not afraid to say, that the 
opinion—if it be the opinion— of the ma- 
jority of the people of England or of my 
constituents, will not deter me from giving 
my vote in favour of this measure. If we 
mean to decide as the Parliament for the 
general welfare of this country, we must 
not act upon every impulse we receive at 
the time from our constituents ; and I hesi- 
tate not to say that on this question we 
must act as those on this side of the House 
have always acted, having ever in view the 
great cause of truth, of freedom, and of 
justice. The Protestant Dissenters are in 
general arrayed against this Bill. There 
was a time when the Protestant Dissenters 
were petitioners to this House to be relieved 
from burdens on their own consciences, and 
complaining of the privation of civil liberty 
which worked a great injustice towards 
them. We, then in Opposition, urged that 
injustice upon the House, and we obtained 
the concession of the repeal of the Act 
which afflicted them, Again the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were afflicted with civil 
disabilities ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite acknowledged, when he passed the 
Emancipation Act, that it was owing to 
our continued support that those claims 
were carried. Such was the avowal which 
the right hon. Gentleman made at the end 
of the discussion on the Bill he introduced 
for the removal of the Roman Catholic dis« 
abilities. Now, it was not that we wished 
to favour the Protestant Dissenters, that we 
sought to deliver them from their disabili- 
ties. It was not to favour the Roman Ca- 
tholics, that we relieved them from their 
grievances. No, I trust, that we so acted 
upon that occasion, as we have upon 

occasions acted, from a conviction that the 
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cause of the Protestant Dissenters and of 
the Roman Catholics was the cause of jus- 
tice ; and that their claims could not with- 
out continuing gross injustice be refused. If 
we had not acted then without reference 
o the particular expression of opinion at 
the time, the Protestant Dissenters would 
not have been thus relieved. If the Ro- 
man Catholics now find that we have not 
the power to help them the whole of their 
gratitude will be turned towards the Go- 
vernment which has proposed this measure. 
[Mr. Redington : “ No.”] My hon. Friend 
says “‘ No;” but, with the exception of the 
hon. Member for Dundalk, such is the 
feeling, as I collect it, of the Representives 
of the Irish people. But be this as it may, 
Ido not guide my course merely with a 
view to the obtaining the favour or support 
of any particular class of men, and I, there- 
fore, do not repine at the course which any 
particular class of men may take. The 
principle on which I guide my public con- 
duct is, to act in the way which J myself 
deem to be the best adapted for the true 
interests of the country — taking my 
chance as to the favour or disfavour 
which I may receive at the hands of the 
public :— 
“ Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou liv’st 
Live well, how long or short permit to Heaven.” 


This sentiment is as applicable to political 
as to natural life; and for myself, I would 
rather retire into private life—I would 
rather leave the business of this House to 
others who may possess the people's confi- 
dence—than attempt to injure this country 
by giving a vote against a measure which 
I think the welfare of my country demands. 
Sir, then my belief is, that this measure, as 
proposed, is likely to be received gratefully 
in Ireland. You may say that their gra- 
titude will be misplaced —that it is a paltry 
favour. Iam not to judge of that. But 
I am to judge of the effect—the real 
efect—which this measure will produce. 
J will not take it as if it were the last of a 
series, and were the crowning act of a long 
course of justice to the people of Ireland. 
No, Sir; I shall maintain, as I have hi- 
therto maintained, that with regard to the 
tivil and political privileges of the people 
of that country, you have yet much to do; 
that those measures to which the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary alluded 
last night, fall considerably short of that 
Which the people of Ireland have a right 
0 require of you, to put them on an equal- 
ily with the people of England. 1 think 
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with respect to their ecclesiastical state, 
that that great anomaly of a large endowed 
Church for a small minority of the people 
is an evil which, without entering into the 
ways in which it might be remedied, Par- 
liament must consider. I will not conceal 
that opinion, I will not deny that after 
his measure is passed, I shall, either in 
support of some proposition from others, or 
making my own proposition, endeavour to 
obtain for the people of Ireland that justice 
which I think was long and cruelly denied 
to them. If the House will permit me for 
a few minutes longer, I would beg you to 
consider how much the power of this coun- 
try has been injured, how much its Admi- 
nistrations have been disturbed and rent 
asunder, by these Irish questions. I will 
not go back to any very remote period, 
but—going back to the period of the Union 
—Mr. Pitt was then in the height of his 
power—opposition, in fact, had almost 
ceased and disappeared. But in a short 
time an Irish question broke up his Go- 
vernment. He intended a complete union 
between the two countries. He intended, 
as far as we can see from his subsequent 
speeches, that that union should be attended 
by a complete relief from political and civil 
disabilities, and that it should be accom- 
panied by a provision for the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland. That strong 
Ministry of Mr. Pitt was succeeded by the 
weak Administration of Lord Sidmouth. 
Mr. Pitt returned to office, but not with 
his former power. Lord Grenville, Lord 
Spencer, and others, who agreed with him 
on the Catholic question, did not agree 
in his coming back to office without the 
Catholic question being proposed to Par- 
liament. The Administration of Mr. Pitt 
was weakened, and it ended with his death. 
The Administration which succeeded was 
strong for a time: it had many men of the 
highest talents in it. In 1809 it was 
broken up—broken up on the Catholic 
question—the question especially affecting 
Ireland. You had then an Administration 
based on the principle of refusing all con- 
cession. It did not last many years before 
Lord Castlereagh declared it was necessary 
that he, differing from many of his Col- 
leagues, should be the advocate of the 
Roman Catholic claims. That, I always 
thought, was a legitimate arrangement 
during the time of war, when the country 
was opposed to the greatest peril from a 
foreign foe ; when it was difficult to make 
a compact Ministry either to support or to 
oppose the Roman Catholic claims. That 
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state of things lasted from 1812 to 1829, 
weakening every Ministry that was formed, 
and carried on during that period, when we 
beheld the spectacle of Secretaries of State, 
being leading persons, opposed to each 
other on a question the most vital of our 
whole domestic policy. In 1828, you hada 
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Ministry of which the leading members | 
were opposed to the Catholic claims; in’ 


1829, they conceded them; but in 1830, 
in consequence, as [ think, of the dissen- 
sions that had arisen in the Government 


on the question, the Ministry was broken | 


up- Lord Grey came in. 
Bill was carried. The Ministry which 
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of this country, I would earnestly entregt 
them, and those who think with them, 
most deeply and seriously to turn their 
attention to that most grave and deeply 
important point. And for myself, let me, 
differing from them—with the utmost re. 
spect for the conscientious sense of religion 
which animates them—let me, using my 
own conscientious and independent judg. 
ment, vote in favour of a Bill which [ 
regard as calculated in some degree to 
heal the still bleeding wounds of Ireland, 
which I regard as tending to place that 
country in the position which she ought to 


| occupy, as the most improving and not the 


carried it had an immense majority in the | 


House of Commons. 
easy to so strong a Government; but in 
1834 that Ministry was wrecked and di- 
vided by Irish questions. 


Everything seemed ; 


Four members, | 


of the Cabinet seceded. Not long after, | 
Earl Grey himself retired from office, and | 


the Ministry before long ceased to exist. 
Another Ministry was then formed, which 
was dissolved by a vote of this House on a 
question affecting Ireland. A new Minis- 
try came in in 1835, having a small ma- 
jority at first, owing very much to the 
divisions which had taken place in 1834 ; 
but during the whole of the existence of 
that Ministry, their power was weakened 
and crippled by dissensions as to the state 
of Ireland, and a difference of opinion as to 
the measures they brought in. I have, 
Sir, on other occasions, and I shall proba- 
bly on future occasions, refer to the party 
questions involved in those debates; but 
what I want to point out now is, that 
from the period of the Union down to this 
year, 1845, there has been scarcely a year 
in which the Government has not been 
weakened by the state of Ireland, and has 
not been liable to disruption in consequence 
of difference as to the condition of the 
Roman Catholics. Without referring, then, 
to war, or to any other dangerous contin- 
gency, do you not see that if you can con- 
duce by any measure to the tranquillization 
of Ireland~if you can hit upon any course 
of policy in which parties generally may 
agree, or by which you may at length come 
to some concord, on this question of Ire- 
land—you will be adding immensely to the 
strength of thiscountry? The petitioners 
who have ladentheTable of the Houseon the 
subject, have surely not retraced for them- 
selves the short review which I have just 
taken of the subject. If they have not indeed 
considered the immediate reference which 
this question has to the power and strength 


| 
| 
| 
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least happy portion of Her Majesty's do. 
minions. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, that he had lis. 
tened with the greatest attention to the 
speech of the noble Lord the Member for 
London ; and of all the important consider- 
ations which the noble Lord, his noble 
Friend, had urged on the House, none ap. 
peared to him more important than that 
with which he had just concluded, because 
his noble Friend had indicated pretty clearly 
the course which, whether in Opposition 
or in Administration, he should feel it con- 
sistent with his duty to take. In no am- 
biguous terms had his noble Friend ad- 
verted to the condition of the Established 
Church in Ireland as influencing the pros- 
perity of that country, or rather as caus- 
ing the absence of prosperity ; and his 
noble Friend had told them, that without 
reference to the articles of the Union, to 
the obligations which bind us to continue, 
and which bind our Queen to continue, 
the perpetual support of that Church, he 
would take into consideration some mode— 
he did not say of preserving existing in- 
terests, which was the popular phrase when 
spoliation was intended—but some mode 
by which that Church might be made more 
acceptable to the Roman Catholic people 
of Ireland. The noble Lord adverted to 
the language which was contained in the 
petitions that were addressed to this House 
against the Bill; and he spoke of the lan- 
guage of those petitions in a tone of cen- 
sure, and in a manner altogether which 
he (Sir Robert Inglis) had not expected to 
hear from a great friend of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. He defied his noble F riend 
to produce from all those petitions 4 
single phrase which was not to be found 
in the liturgy, the articles, or the homilies 
of the Church ; and which had not been 
adopted and maintained on oath by at 
least two hundred of the living Members 
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of that House. During the course 
of this debate, which had now continued 
for six long nights, he had attentively 
listened to the speeches which had been 
delivered on the important question be- 
fore them; and he was rejoiced to per- 
ceive that so little had been said which 
was calculated to give offence at either 
side of the House. Hon. Members at his 
side of the House, who were opposed to 
the policy of the Government on this sub- 
ject, were not in the habit, and he defied 
any Member of the Roman Catholic Church 
in that House to state the contrary—they 
were not in the habit of addressing them- 
selves to the hon. Members sitting oppo- 
site to them, and who differed from them 
in religious or political opinions, in Jan- 
guage different from that which they 
would use in their own houses: and he 
could safely say that there was not a single 
instance in which hon. Members on his 
side of the House had used language which 
was inconsistent with a due respect for 
any of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
However he might feel that it would be 
inconsistent with his duty and his consci- 
ence to regard the religious opinions of 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite as any other 
than erroneous—to use the mildest phrase 
—he hoped that he had always used lan- 
guage towards them which was perfectly 
compatible with respect for themselves indi- 
vidually. When he considered this, he felt 
that it was rather hard that the petitioners 
to this House should not be permitted to 
use, unblamed, the language of the homi- 
lies and liturgy with respect to a question 
involving the truth or error of religious 
opinions. He could not agree in any blame 
which was directed against such language ; 
but if he heard any language used in sup- 
port of the opinions which he held that 
was inconsistent with those formularies, 
then, and not till then, could he acquiesce 
insuch blame or censure. In the course 
of the debate several questions had been 
asked with respect to the threefold divi- 
sion of the subject which had first been in- 
troduced by his right hon. Friend at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government when 
he brought forward the question, namely 
the continuance of the grant, its disconti- 
nuance, or its increase. The hon. Member 
for Stockport, with a poetry which he (Sir 
R, Inglis) was not led to expect from him, 
had assumed an imaginary position for the 
Individual who was now addressing the 

ouse, and had asked a question—which 
Was cheered by his right hon. Friend at 
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the head of the Government—whether if 
he (Sir Robert Inglis) were in that. office, 
‘* would he dare to refuse the grant of the 
lesser sum?” The hon. Member asked if 
the opposition to this Bill succeeded now, 
would he (Sir R. Inglis) not be ready in 
the course of a few months to come down 
and advocate at least the renewing of the 
grant of 9,000/.? To that he could answer 
the hon. Member for Stockport, that not 
merely the two hon. Members for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, who had, in the present 
debate, specifically repudiated any grant to 
Maynooth ; but, also every other indivi. 
dual at his side of the House, who, on 
former occasions, voted against the smaller 
grant to Maynooth, would be found to- 
night voting with him (Sir R. Inglis) in 
the minority, if minority it should be, 
against the Government ; and, having voted 
on principle, would always vote in the 
same way. He utterly repudiated the no- 
tion that the question before the House was 
a question of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
It had been so put by a noble Friend of 
his who sat opposite, (Lord Leveson) and 
who asked, what would a distinguished 
foreigner think of the British Parliament 
disputing about such a sum; and a Secre- 
tary of State had said that this was a ques- 
tion of a few pounds more or less for the 
pacification of Ireland. It was not a ques- 
tion of mere pecuniary amount; and he 
believed that every one of those with whom 
he expected to have the honour of dividing 
to-night, rejected, as ‘distinctly and em- 
phatically as he did, the idea that it should 
be looked on as a money question. Whilst 
he repudiated the feeling of a pecuniary 
question, he felt it, however, to be his 
duty to add, that an increase in the sum of 
money might be capable of rendering an 
engine which had been useless at one time, 
dangerous and effective for evil at another ; 
but he would repeat that his objection was 
not to the large amount or to the 9,000/., 
but to the principle of the Bill. He had 
been asked frequently in the course of the 
debate what he meant by his religious 
scruples as affecting this principle. Those 
who with him were opposed to this measure 
of the Government, had been asked, were 
they not grossly, scandalously, and more 
than ludicrously inconsistent? They had 
been asked, were they not in the habit of 
granting sums of money to those whose 
faith they did not recognise as true ? and it 
was demanded of them how they could 
consistently refuse to vote for the present 
Motion, when they had in other respects 
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supported a faith which they did not ac- 
quiesce in? It was said—‘ How can you 
presume to dictate to your fellow subjects, 
and to tell them that their religion is erro- 
neous?” Qn this last point he must repeat 
what he had often asserted in this House, 
that to each man’s conscience on every 
question must the appeal be made; and 
that, so far as his own vote is concerned, if 
that conscience be enlightened, as every 
Christian man’s ought to be enlightened, 
by prayer for the grace of God’s Holy 
Spirit, he was not at liberty to compromise 
his own convictions, because his neighbour 
may have been led to a conclusion totally 
different. On the contrary, he, and every 
one who thought with him, were bound 
not merely to hold, but to promote and 
diffuse, whatever they believed to be true, 
and to discourage whatever they believed 
to be false; leaving, of course, an equal 
freedom to all who thought otherwise. So 
much for the general principle: but it is 
said, “ You have already acted, and are 
daily acting, in contradiction to that prin- 
ciple.” Those who opposed the present 
measure had been told that such oppo- 
sition was inconsistent with the Colonial 
system of government which this country 
adopted ; and he (Sir R. Inglis) had been 


appealed to by the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose in consequence of his father’s con- 
nexion with India, and asked how he could 
defend the system adopted there, and in 
the Colonies, consistently with his oppo- 
sition to this measure for promoting the 


religion of Ireland. He must take this 
opportunity of thanking the hon. Member, 
particularly, for the manner in which he 
had mentioned that relative so justly dear 
to him, his father: but he could assure 
the hon. Member who had so alluded 
to him, that he was entirely mistaken in 
relation to the British Empire in India ; 
and he (Sir Robert Inglis) did not believe 
that the British Parliament was responsible 
for the good or evil which was connected 
with the matters the hon. Member called 
the attention of the House to when advert- 
ing to British India. With respect tothe 
endowment of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Canada and Malta, it should be remem- 
bered that this was not the gratuitous act of 
the Government and Parliament, but it was 
done by virtue of the Treaties by which 
those possessions were ceded to us. Some 
hon. Members who supported the Bill had 
made allusion to an observation of his on a 
former night, and said that he had no right 
to consider in the measure before the House 
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anything but the contents of the Bil] 
without reference to any presumed in. 
tended measures: that they should not 
regard the almost inevitable consequences 
of the measure on the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland; but 
merely view it as a Bill for the legal es. 
tablishment and perpetual endowment of 
the College of Maynooth. But this he 
conceived to be a very unwise and unstates. 
manlike view of the question, and con- 
trary to intimations which had been given 
of the views of many of the supporters of 
the Bill. First of all, he would call the 
attention of the House to an observation 
of his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. After 
admitting that the measure was one which 
could no longer be delayed—an expression 
not very likely to secure a favourable re- 
ception of it by those for whose benefit it 
was intended — the right hon. Gentle. 
man said, “I do not say that this measure 
will insure pacification in Ireland, but it is 
the commencement of a happier state of 
things.” His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Newark (Mr. Gladstone) said they 
could not stop there: they could no longer 
resist, on religious grounds at least, any 
further measures, after having acceded to 
this. His hon. Friend the Member for Pon- 
tefract (Mr. M. Milnes) had said, “ that 
the Bill was good in itself; and good also, 
for what it promised.” On the other side of 
the House, the hon. Member for the city of 
Cork said, he welcomed the grant as an 
earnest of greater things. That hon. Mem- 
ber, therefore, did not value it in a money 
point of view, but because it was the renewal 
of Peter pence—a new tribute paid to the 
Church of Rome. As such he would not 
say it was tendered, but as such it would 
be received. The hon. Member for the 
county of Cork said the sum ought to have 
been 70,000/. His right hon. Friend the 
Secretary for Ireland censured his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Newark for 
his observation respecting further pro- 
ceedings, and said that he was not the 
exponent of the minds of the Government, 
as he had just left them: but he (Sir Robert 
Inglis) thought on this account he was the 
fairest man to tell what were the intentions 
of the Government. [Mr. Gladstone : “ No, 
no.”] Did he not understand his right hom. 
Friend to have said that if they acknow- 
ledged the principle of that measure, 
they could not resist, on religious grounds 
any further measure in the same direction? 
Again, the right hon, Secretary at War had 
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alluded to the question whether the mea- 
sure now at issue were to be the precursor 
ef a measure for the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic clergy ; but he did not 
touch that question : he only noticed it, and 
flew from it as he would from a snake in the 
grass. The noble Lord too at the head of the 
Woods and Forests said, that this was the 
first step ; then he premised that there must 
bea second step. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, however, studiously avoided saying 
anything on the point. Now, the inference 
which he drew from all these incidental ad- 
missions and omissions was, that, sooner or 
later—it might bein the year 1845, or in the 
year 1846, or they might take four years to 
consider the matter—but that, sooner or 
later, Her Majesty’s Government would be 
prepared to introduce a Bill following, in 
the judgment of some of them, almost ne- 
cessarily and logically, and following, in the 
apprehensions of the people of England 
most distinctly, the proposition of the Bill 
now proposed, namely, a Bill to endow 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. 
It was not only by the speeches of 
the habitual supporters of Her Majesty’s 
Government that that inference was sus- 
tained. One of the acutest men in that 
House, who was formerly Secretary at War 
=the right hon, Gentleman the Member 
for Coventry (Mr. Ellice), said, that Par- 
liament had now fairly embarked in a new 
course. What was that new course, if it 
were not the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic Church? It was a complete 
change of policy, to substitute for the old 
annual grant, proposed and resisted in every 
Session, a permanent endowment of three 
times the amount, resting on the same se- 
curity as the Civil List of the country. He 
felt sure that a noble Friend of his would 
regret a phrase which he honestly believed 
his noble Friend had hazarded without con- 
sideration. He referred to the noble Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Lord Sandon). He be- 
lieved the phrase was not intended deliber- 
ately ; but it had been used as the founda- 
tion of considerable agitation in the sister 
kingdom. Mr. O’Connell had declared that 
it was no infringement of the voluntary 
Principle (which he had always advocated) 
to receive by way of “restitution” the 
means of educating the Roman Catholic 
clergy, especially when tendered in so con- 
tiliatory and satisfactory a way as this 
measure had been. In « recently reported 
Speech of that hon. and Jearned Gentleman 
he found the following passage :— 


Citcumstanced, however, as this country 
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now is, with its ecclesiastical revenues, origin- 
ally granted for Roman Catholic purposes, 
now vested in the Protestant Church Estab- 
lishment, it is no infringement of the voluntary 
principle to receive, by way of restitution, 
the means of educating the Catholic clergy.” 


But the House might be assured that 
“restitution,” if it began in [reland, 
would not end in Ireland. There were 
those in that House, and in the other 
House, in whose minds that phrase “ resti- 
tution,” as applied to abbey lands and 
church lands, would not awaken the most 
agreeable recollections, or present the most 
pleasing anticipations ; and if it were jus: 
that the property of the Established Church 
in the parishes of Ireland should pass into 
the hands of the Church of Rome, he defied 
anybody to tell him why the same princi- 
ple should not be applied in this country ; 
and if they were to endow the Church of 
Rome in Ireland with the spoils of the Es- 
tablishment, at least they ought to be pre- 
pared with some answer to those who 
twenty years hence would call on them to 
make provision for the Church of Rome in 
this country out of the some source. Nor 
was this view of the question lost sight of 
by persons who reasoned and reflected upon 
the necessary consequences of events. The 
opinion of an intelligent foreigner is often 
like that of posterity. The Journal des 
Debats, in a recent article, said :— 

“The measure which the Prime Minister 
of England has introduced is nothing more 
nor less than a revolution of the policy pur- 
sued in England since the Reformation. It 
is the greatest concession made by Protest- 
antism, without excepting the Emancipation 
Act of 1829.” 


In that view the great body of the peti- 


tioners to that House concurred. The 


writer went on to say,— 


“It is the first step in a new course—a 
regular and general maintenance of the 
Roman Catholic clergy by the State. The 
Protestants are not deceived by this grant. 
They even consider, and with certain reason, 
that it would have been more rational in the 
Government to pay stipends to the existing 
priests than to take the pains to create and 
educate more, and thus establish a Roman 
Propaganda,” 


Without comparing the talents displayed 
in the newspapers of the two countries, it 
must not be forgotten that the writers of 
the leading journals in France were them- 
selves leading men in their two Cham- 
bers; a fact which rendered their opi- 
nions more important and influential, 
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He (Sir R. Inglis) concurred in the idea 
that it would eventually induce the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic Church. 
He wished respectfully to ask his right 
hon. Friend that he would be pleased 
to state whether this measure were to 
be an end or beginning — whether it 
were to be a grant for the education of 500 
priests, or whether it were to be an endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland; and he hoped his right hon. 
Friend would answer him—not with re- 
ference to any Bill which might be now 
prepared by the Crown lawyers, for he did 
not think the matter was gone so far as 
that yet ; but that he would state, in order 
that the country might not be taken by 
surprise, whether it were in his contempla- 
tion at any future time, or, in other words, 
whether it were consistent with his prin- 
ciples—he would put it in that way—to 
entertain such a proposition as this, that 
the Roman Catholic Church ought to be 
endowed by the State. His right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, in replying to some taunts levelled 
against him with respect to the Appropri- 
ation Clause, and denying that any such 
measure was in contemplation, made 
use of a remarkable expression; for he 
said, “The propriety—I will not use a 
stronger phrase — of taking the funds 
from the Established Church, I will not 
concede.” Was that a phrase which was 
to be expected from the most determined 
opponent of the Appropriation Clause ? 
He (Sir R. Inglis) would be ashamed to 
view this question with reference to mere 
party politics ; and he believed there never 
was an occasion on which the public mind 
in England arose more rapidly, more spon- 
taneously, more firmly, and more unex- 
tinguishably than it had done upon this 
question. So far as he was concerned in 
the matter, he might be allowed to state 
that, individually, he had been no party to 
raising the public cry which existed against 
this measure ; but he would, at the same 
time, beg solemnly to remind the Govern- 
ment that they had alienated the affections 
of the people from them, and that-such 
public confidence as they had thrown away 
was not easily to be recovered. The sup- 
port of a political ally they might recover 
to-morrow as they had lost it yesterday ; 
but it was not so with the support of the 
entire country. Having once lost the 
countenance of the public, they had lost the 
great element of political strength by which 
they had been placed in their present posi- 
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tion, and they would find it difficult jn. 
deed to recover it. For himself, he had but 
to say that he had compromised nothing 
He hoped he should be able to maintain the 
course which he had hitherto pursued ; but 
if, without any compromise on his part, any 
hon. Members opposite who on other sub. 
jects might happen to disagree with him, 
should in the present instance go out with 
him, and those who had acted with him, in 
the lobby, he would certainly most grate- 
fully accept their aid in support of a principle 
which they all held dearer than any other 
consideration. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber opposite (Sir Charles Napier) had ap- 
pealed first to his fears, and then to his 
justice. That gallant Commodore never 
knew fear in his own profession, in which 
he had nobly maintained its glorious cha- 
racter, and the triumph of his country, 
and, he might be permitted to add, the 
honours of his own distinguished race; and 
he ought to understand the possibility of 
moral courage also in civil life. He denied, 
for his own part, that there was any in- 
justice ina refusal to give gratuitous en- 
couragement to a system which those who 
withheld their aid thought to be evil in 
principle. In lower questions, he (Sir 
Robert Inglis) would undoubtedly look to 
consequences. In questions of a tariff on 
corn, or sugar, for instance, he would cal- 
culate nicely, and look closely to conse- 
quences. But this was a great religious 
question: and for his part, he would never 
forget the privileges that were connected 
with the two words “ Christian Protest- 
ant.” He would not hold back, if he be- 
lieved that he was acting according to the 
will of God. In the clear discharge of 
duty he would fearlessly trust the conse- 
quences to His wise and holy Providence. 
It did not depend on the wisdom or skill of 
man to maintain or augment the material 
greatness of this country; it belonged to 
Him to give the increase, and he be- 
lieved that even in civil matters, they would 
most insure success, if, in religious matters, 
they desired humbly, but firmly, to seck 
His will and guidance. 

Sir R. Peel: Sir, I am not about to 
review the course of this debate. It has 
been protracted to a period unusually long, 
but I think it has not been protracted un- 
naturally or unreasonably, considering the 
importance of the subject, and the excite- 
ment of the public feeling with respect to 
it. Sir, the course of that debate has ex- 
hibited many honourable examples of men, 
determined at any hazard to express their 
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conscientious feelings upon this question. 
Many upon this side of the House, who ap- 
prove generally of the policy and of the 
conduct of Her Majesty’s Government, yet, 
conscientiously differing from them upon 
the proposal which they have made on the 
present occasion, have proved their deter- 
mination to permit no political or party 
consideration to interfere with the honest 
expression of their opinion, whatever may 
be the consequence of their so doing. Sir, 
I assure those hon. Members that, however 
deeply I regret the difference that has 
arisen between us, I honour them for the 
course they have pursued. * Again, on the 
other side of the House, we have the same 
honourable exhibitions ; and I must say 
that my observations are intended to apply 
equally to hon. Members on both sides. 
There have been also examples equally 
honourable on the other side of the House 
as well as on this, of men prepared to en- 
counter any risk—to brave any disappro- 
bation on the part of their constituents—to 
relinquish, perhaps for ever, their political 
station—because they believed this mea- 
sure to be politic and just, and they have 
resolved to act on their own sense of pub- 
lic duty, rather than on the feelings which 
they know to be entertained by their con- 
stituents. I say the debate has been ho- 
nourable both to the oppouents and_ to the 
supporters of this measure. 
from any minute reference to the line of 
argument that has been adduced in this 
debate. Whatever feelings may have been 
oceasionally excited in my mind in the 
course of it, they are overpowered by, and 
are merged in, one feeling of deep and 
earnest hope that you will not become 
parties to the rejection of this measure. 
You may think, and perhaps not unjustly, 
that it would have been better if this mea- 
sure should have proceeded from the con- 
stant and strenuous friends of the Roman 
Catholics. You may think it right that 
those who have proposed such a measure 
should forfeit your patronage. Act upon 
that principle—inflict that penalty—with- 
draw from us your confidence—punish the 
men; but do not disregard the conse- 
quences of rejecting this measure as it has 
been introduced. You tell us—my hon. 
and respected Friend who spoke last, the 

epresentative of the University of Oxford 
has told us—that we have forfeited the 
confidence, not only of a great party in 
this House, but of a still more powerful 
party in the country. He says we have 
destroyed that element of power which 
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constitutes the ability to carry on the pub- 
lic business. I have been told in the course 
of the night that if I were to appeal even 
to my own constituents, limited as is their 
number, and strong as is supposed to be 
the personal confidence which they repose 
in me, and that which I have in them, 
that I should forfeit my seat in Parlia- 
ment, Well, be it so. Suppose that to be 
a correct representation of the real state of 
affairs—do you believe that we would have 
incurred the hazards, do you think that we 
should have run the risk, of forfeiting the 
confidence of the great party by whom we 
have been supported ; that we would have 
run the risk of losing the confidence of the 
great body of the people out of doors; 
that we would have endangered our own 
existence as a Government, and our seats as 
Members of Parliament? Do you think 
that we, who have watched the course of 
affairs in Ireland; we who have had all 
the anxieties that accompany the adminis- 
tration of its affairs ; do you believe that 
anything but a sense of public duty would 
have induced us to incur all these risks 
which you tell us we have incurred? Sir, 
I feel bound to answer the questions put 
to me as the author of this measure, and, 
as the organ of the Government, to ex- 
plain—I am afraid I should say, after the 
length to which I troubled the House on 
a former evening — to recapitulate the 
motives of the Government in bringing 
forward this measure—the object intended 
by it—the ulterior objects which we con- 
template—and the effects upon the state of 
Ireland, and its relations to this country, 
which we do think the adoption of this 
measure may produce. Sir, our motives 
for introducing this measure are these. 
In 1843, there wasa formidable excitement 
in Ireland; there were immense meetings 
held there, menacing the public tranquil- 
lity. We did determine to resist the ob- 
ject which these meetings and which that 
demonstration of physical force had in view, 
and we were urged by some to demand 
extraordinary powers, and were taunted 
by others with inaction. We then thought 
it unwise hastily and precipitately to 
interfere. We thought it our duty to 
have ranged on our side, as we asked for 
no extraordinary powers—to have ranged 
on our side, when we did interfere, the 
force of public opinion. We resisted 
all the encouragements to precipitate, 
undue, and hasty action. But when we 
at length thought the case was clearly 
established; when we thought that the 
2L 
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public peace was endangered; when we 
thought that the object of these demon- 
strations was clear and developed, we then 
did, relying on the justice of our cause, 
resort to the law of the land, and the re- 
sult of that resort was the condemnation, 
in a Court of Law, of the parties concerned 
in these demonstrations. A temporary 
calm ensued. There was a universal feel- 
ing at that time that you onght not merely 
to rely on applications of force, but that 
then was the time—the law and its autho- 
rity having been vindicated—it being im- 
possible that our conduct could then be 
imputed to intimidation—there was a feel- 
ing, I say, then prevalent, that it was the 
duty of the Government to take into con- 
sideration the condition of Ireland. We were 
invited to do that by those opposed to us. 
The noble Lord opposite (Lord John Rus- 
sell), who, I must say, has in this matter 
acted on the principle on which I expected 
he would act, having invited us to take 
that course, and having informed us that 
there were measures which, consistently 
with our avowed principles, we might 
adopt, which he thought would have a 
beneficial effect—led us, as the organ of a 
great party, to infer that if we did adopt 
them, party considerations should oppose no 
impediment to an honourable and generous 
support. We, therefore, determined to 
take into consideration the social condition 
of Ireland, in so far as related immediately 
to the relations of landlord and tenant. 
We did not yet feel ourselves in a condi- 
tion to legislate. Local circumstances of 
the country prevented us. We prevailed 
on five honourable men—truly represent- 
ing the state of parties in Ireland—to un- 
dertake the local and personal inquiry, 
which might remove much misconception, 
and lay the foundation of legislative mea- 
sures for the improvement of the social 
condition of Ireland. Towards the close 
of the last Session of Parliament we pro- 
posed a measure calculated, as we thought, 
to remedy a great grievance. We thought 
the law relating to charitable bequests in 
that country, a law justly liable to complaint 
on the part of the Roman Catholics. It 
placed the charge of such bequests under 
the superintendence of a body exclusively 
Protestant. We determined to alter the 
constitution of that body which had the 
charge of charitable bequests; we went 
further, we expressly enabled the pro- 
prietors in Ireland to provide a permanent 
endowment, by voluntary contribution, 
for the building of Roman Catholic cha- 
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pels, and the support of Roman Catholic 
ministers and churches. That Bill passed 
with the almost universal concurrence of 
this House. On the second reading there 
was, I think, a division, and a majority of 
about 72 to 5; and the five Members who 
voted against it were Members of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion in Ireland ; or 
if there were one or two professing ‘the 
Protestant faith, they were Members uct- 
ing immediately in unison with the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland. The objection to the 
Bill did not come, therefore, from the 
English Members of the House, or from 
those who wete, and still are, interested in 
the maintenance of the Protestant cause. 
At that time, whether it was that you 
had a more lively recollection of the state 
of Ireland in 1843 I know not; but you 
did almost unanimously approve of the 
measure brought in by the Government, 
which expressly permitted, sanctioned, 
and encouraged the endowment of Roman 
Catholic bishops and ministers by the ad- 
vance of money for the building of Roman 
Catholic chapels. Well, if you then did that, 
is the religious objection now to be deemed 
insuperable? You appointed five Roman 
Catholic Commissioners; ten were ap- 
pointed in all, and five of them were ne- 
cessarily to be Roman Catholics, with a 
Romun Catholic Secretary. The expense 
of that Commission was defrayed out of the 
public funds; and we did that in order 
that we might invite and encourage the 
voluntary endowment of Roman Catholic 
churches. We were pressed to bind the 
discretion of the Crown in respect to the 
appointment of some of these Commis. 
sioners. We undertook, on the part of the 
Government, to carry out the Bill in the 
spirit in which it had been adopted. We 
proposed as these Commissioners prelates 
of the Roman Catholic Church. They felt 
it their duty to accept the appointment. 
They acted from public and disinterested 
motives. They believed that you were 
honest in your intentions, in doing an act 
of justice in a kind manner ; and the first 
result of that act was to break up, in some 
degree, that formidable combination’ of 
laity, clergy, and physical strength, whieh 
had heretofore existed. Sir, these prelates 
had great difficulties to encounter, in um- 
dertaking to co-operate with us in the 
execution of that measure. There was a 
formidable agitation directed against them 

but, confiding in the purity of their mo- 
tives, and ‘in the belief of the honourable 
intentions of the Government, they resisted 
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the force of that agitation, and we had the 
satisfaction of seeing prelates of the Estab- 
lished. Church, and. prelates of the Roman 
Catholic religion, acting in friendly concert 
for the promotion of a common object. 
Let. me say, ‘that, was no small object to 
attain, by the execution of the first Act ; 
that Act having received the almost unani- 
mous appropation of both Houses of Par- 
liament. There was no violation of public 
ptinciple—no sacrifice of the interests of 
the Protestant religion, to which, I trust, 
Las firmly adhere, the doctrines of which I 
hold in as high estimation, as any of my 
hon. Friends around me; but the result of 
that measure of justice, offered in the spirit 
of kindness, was that which I have de- 
scribed. Was not this reason sufficient to 
induce us to proceed as we have begun? I 
do not say that it should be looked upon as 
an encouragement to make any concession 
inconsistent with religious principle, or in- 
consistent with any constitutional principle. 
I say no more than that it was a marked 
encouragement to proceed in the course of 
conciliation consistent with the principles 
of the Constitution, We had then to con- 
sider what course we should take with re- 
spect to Maynooth. It was forced upon 
us. Neither you nor we can escape the 
consideration—what will you do with the 


College of Maynooth? You have supported 


it for fifty years. My hon. Friend says 
(and he escapes from a great difficulty in 
the argument by the avowal) that he is 
prepared to withdraw the grant. Sir, I 
am not. When opposed to Her Majesty’s 
Government, | came down here expressly 
to support them in the maintenance of that 
College ; and I do not, indeed, believe that 
there can be ten men found in this House 
who would have thought it justice, after 
passing the Act of last Session, having 
acted in cordial concert with Roman Ca- 
tholic prelates who consented to be Com- 
missioners in the execution of that Act—I 
say I do not believe there are ten men in 
this House who would believe it possible 
for us to come down this year and state 
“a conscientious scruple prevents us from 
continuing the grant to Maynooth.” Why, 
what would have been the feeling of the 
whole of the Roman Catholic community ? 
We continued the grant, as I said before, 
for fifty years. But it is not merely the 
vote. which you have passed—you have 
also passed three Acts of Parliament for 
cementing your connexion with that insti- 
tuHon,. You have appointed trustees—you 
have subjected their by-laws to the revi- 
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‘sion of the Lord Lieutenant and his ap- 


proval—you have made the nomination of 
tke President dependent on his approba- 
tion, That is the relation in- which you 
stand to Maynooth. You have for fifty 
years, therefore, been professing to act, as 
far as you could consistently with our own 
principles and feelings, in a spirit of kind- 
ness to the Roman Catholic community. 
Can you conceive it possible that I, for ex- 
ample, who in 1840 thought it impossible 
to withhold the grant, should have this 
year advised the House of Commons to 
separate itself from all connexion with it ? 
Surely, there can be but few who would 
take that course. Well, then, should we con- 
tinue it? Some hon. Gentlemen have doubt- 
ed the accuracy of the statements which 
have been made with regard to the state 
of the College of Maynooth. One hon. 
Gentleman has read some account which 
he had received of the comfortable condi- 
tion of the students, the appearance of the 
building, and the general state of the Col- 
lege. Sir, the account which I gave of 
Maynooth will, I believe, be confirmed by 
all who know it; that it is an institution, 
professing to be supported by the Govern- 
ment and by Parliament, which is in a 
condition utterly unworthy of the patron- 
age of the State. I hold in my hand what 
I believe to be a much more correct account 
than that to which the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Member for Perth has referred. 
It was quoted by d noble Lord who, per 
haps, is better acquainted with the state of 
Ireland than any other noble Lord in the 
House of Peers~I mean Lord Monteagle 
—it was quoted, I say, by that noble Lord 
from a book written in the year 1842. 
The writer says,— 

“An accurate description of Maynooth 
would be of necessity so disagreeable, that it 
is best to pass it over in a few words. There 
is such a look of lazy squalor about it, that no 
Englishman who has not seen it can suspect. 
Lecture-rooms and dining-hall, kitchen and 
students’ rooms, are all the same. Why 
should the place be so shamefully ruinous?” 


Such was the place in which the Roman Ca- 
tholics were educated, you assigning to them 
only 9,000/. a year. Some of the objections 
which I have heard to Maynooth only 
confirm my opinion of the policy of in- 
creasing this grant. The hon. Member for 
Dublin says that the Maynooth priests 
have taken a part in the agitation. Why, 
can you be surprised at it?) Why, by the 
amount which you have granted, so far 
from having afforded them the means of 
2L2 
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liberal and enlightened ¢ducation, you have 
compelled them to make their education ex- 
clusively theological,and you have compell- 
ed'them to make that theology exclusively 
polemical... That has been the consequence 
of the votes which you have given. You 
have: your three professors of theology ; 
you have these professors living upon some 
120/..a year, endowed by vou, and teach- 
ing the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
religion. . Is it any practical compensation 
for your sacrifice of principle, that you 
have endowed them in so niggardly and so 
parsimonious a manner? I will refer you 
to a statement that was made before the 
Committee in 1826, although I believe 
things have somewhat improved since, by 
one.of the professors — the professor of 
the Greek and Latin languages—a gentle- 
man of the greatest distinction, who had 
taken almost every prize as a Dunboyne 
student. He was afterwards, as I have 
said, professor of Greek and Latin, and he 
was asked,— 

“Do you receive anything from the annual 
vote?” —« T do.” “ What is your stipend?” 
—Tt is 80/. a year Irish, from which thirty 
guineas are deducted on account of groceries 
and other necessaries.” 


Do you then mean to continue that state 
of things, and do we violate any principle 
in improving it ? 1 will not, I cannot, be 
a party to this. I will not send out fifty 
theologians to be parish priests in [reland 
educated in this wretched way, and amongst 
such scenes as I have described. What we 
propose is to increase the comforts, to ele- 
vate the condition of the professors, and to 
enable them to remain longer at the Col- 
lege. They are men now of great acquire- 
ments—they are men, I believe, uf highly 
respectable talents —they devote them- 
elves to this toil at their miserable sala- 
ries, from the pure zeal which they enter- 
tain for the interests of religion and the 
cause of education. I beg to ask, do we 
do any thing inconsistent with the Pro- 
testant religion, or injurious to the Pro- 
testant faith, if we raise their character, 
or at least their position in society, and 
give them the means of supporting them- 
selves with decency and in comfort ? Now, 
mark what the bearing of this will be on 
your Endowment Act. You have en- 
couraged voluntary endowments on the 
part of the great landed proprietors in 
Ireland, and I do-hope that the landed 
proprietors of Ireland will avail themselves 
of the facilities which have been afforded 
them under that Act. 


I cannot conceive ! 
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a better mode of endowment, one more 
pregnant with advantage to the public.in. 
terest, or more calculated to assuage tlie 
evils to which difference of religious faith 
gives rise, than by establishing a connexion 
between the Protestant proprietors of Ire- 
land and the Roman Catholic clergy. But if 
you make the Roman Catholic priest merely 
a skilful polemic devoted to his religion — 
this advantage is not so likely to accrue, 
as if you give him the means of acquiring 
scientific and scholastic knowledge. If you 
make him a good chemist, in short, a pro- 
ficient in modern science, then, probably, 
the landed proprietor will feel an induce- 
ment to avail himself of his power, and by 
voluntary contribution to make an endow- 
ment for him. The increase of this vote 
to Maynooth, therefore, has a material 
bearing upon, and greatly facilitates the 
operation of, the Charitable Bequests Act. 
We are told that this institution of May- 
nooth is of a monastic and ascetic cha- 
racter. Whose fault is that ? Not that of 
the Roman Catholics. In 1795, at the in- 
stitution of the College, Mr. Grattan pre- 
sented a petition from the Roman Catholic 
body against that clause in the Act which 
prohibited the education of Protestants at 
Maynooth. The trustees of Maynooth 
were desirous of establishing a lay college. 
They did not wish it to be of an exclusive 
character. They, however, were inter- 
fered with and prevented; and Mr. Abbott 
informed the secretary that the creatiun of 
a lay college would be contrary to the in- 
tentions of the Act; and, in consequence 
of the intervention of the British Govern- 
ment, it was prevented. ‘Therefore, the 
Roman Catholics themselves are not re- 
sponsible for the peculiar character of the 
education. At the same time, my belief is 
that any attempt now to make it a condi- 
tion that the education to be given thei 
should be that of a mixed or secular cha- 
racter, would be totally fruitless. It would 
alter the character of your liberality, aud 
prevent its acceptance. It was Mr. Burke 
who inculcated on the British Government 
the necessity of providing spiritual educa- 
tion for those who had to discharge the 
functions of Roman Catholic priests. Well, 
Sir, we determived then that it was de- 
sirable to iucrease this grant; and, in de- 
termining to increase it, to make the offer 
ina manner which should be thoroughly 
acceptable to the Roman Catholic people. 
We considered well the question; we id 
not act lightly in this matter. We con- 
sidered the question—shall we before: we 
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propose this increase institute an inquiry 
into the course of instruction at Maynooth? 
We ‘referred to the inquiry: which was 
made in the year 1826, and I-own that 
we came to the conclusion that no benefit 
would result from a new Commission of In- 
quiry sent to examine Maynooth. Was 
that inquiry to be conducted in a friendly 
ora hostile spirit ?, No Commission which 
you could appoint would be satisfactory, 
unless it contained the names of men 
hostile to the course of education there. 
We foresaw, therefore, that the conse- 
quences of the appointment of such a 
Commission would only be to generate a 
hostile theological controversy ; and after 
mature consideration, we came to the con- 
clusion that it was better to adopt May- 
nooth as we foundit. Wedid not expect any 
new light tobe thrown on the state of May- 
nooth beyond that which the Commission 
of 1826 affords ; and wedetermined totrust 
forthe beneficial effect of our interference to 
the liberality and confidence of Parliament. 
We propose that the Vote should be a per- 
manent one, instead of an annual one. We 
do not think that by making the Vote for 
Maynooth permanent, you interfere with 
any existing principle, and we do think that 
to remove it from annual controversy in 
the House of Commons, will conduce to 
peace, and relieve us from painful debates. 
We have incorporated the trustees, because 
we have thought that in so acting we do 
that which is conformable to the spirit of 
the original Act which was passed on this 
subject. When you appointed trustees, 
you so appointed them to enable them to ac- 
quire land ; but, in refusing to incorporate 
them, you disable them from possessing 
land without being put to great and con- 
stant expense in the law courts. In 
incorporating them, you relieve them from 
litigation ; but the principle was admitted 
when the trustees were appointed, that 
they might be prepared to acquire land ; 
and we propose to incorporate them, and 
give them the power of holding land, with- 
out the necessity of constant litigation. 
That is the whole of our proposal. I see 
it that proposal, though the vote be not 
andual, but that the measure is to be per- 
manent—-I sec, I say, no violation of 
principle which does not apply toa continu- 
ance of this Vote for another fifty years in 
the way in which it has been formerly 
granted. In each case, the money will 
he distinctly applied, under the authority 
of Parliament, in the inculeation of the 
tenets of the Roman Catholic belief. . It 
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is said, that the Roman Catholic people of 
Ireland are indifferent to this proposition. 
We are asked what impression do we anti- 
cipate to make on the professors ‘of \May- 
nooth by it?) We are told that they will 
reject it as an unnecessary boon ;' and that 
they will laugh at us for our: liberality. 
In this respect you do injustice to their 
feelings. The generosity with which you 
have acted has excited gratitude in them. 
When they heard of the proposition, they 
wrote immediately a letter, of which I will 
read a part to the House. J think there are 
seventeen professors at Maynooth; and 
the letter addressed to me is signed by six- 
teen out of the seventeen, the other one 
being incapacitated by illness:: In that 
letter they thus express themselves :— 


“The undersigned beg leave most, respect- 
fully to express our deep sense of. gratitude 
for the very liberal provision which you, as 
the head of the Government, have proposed 
for the education of the Roman’ Catholic 
clergy, and still more for the kind and gracious 
manner in which you have recommended the 
measure to the friendly consideration of. the 
House.” 


If you ask me whether I prefer that the 
education of the Catholic clergy should be 
entrusted to men influenced by such grate- 
ful feelings, rather than to men whom you 
have starved by the paltry and shameful 
pittance you have hitherto given them, 
I do not hesitate to say, if I am to entrust 
the education of men who have to incul- 
cate peace and good order—if I have to 
provide for what | believe to be the general 
interests—nay, what I believe to be ithe 
interests of the Protestant religion—then 
I would rather commit the instruction of 
the young men who are to be the spiritual 
guides of the people in another faith, who 
are to be their instructors through life, 
to persons grateful for your liberality, 
than to men who view with indignation 
the paltry pittance you assign to them, 
under a pretence of making a provision for 
their education. Ido not pretend to say 
that they will be satisfied with institutions 
as they exist at present. I do not pretend 
to say that this will produce permanent 
satisfaction -I do not say that it will in- 
duce these men to compromise a single 
principle. I cannot go so far as that. I 
do not guarantee the Vote for Maynooth 
as a finaland complete measure. I cannot 
say that; but I can give you a proof that 
they are not indifferent to your liberality ; 
and that, under the generous impulse: of 
their feelings, they declare that this is 
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an honourable and liberal proceeding. This 
is all I profess—these are the motives on 
which we acted when we made this pro- 
posal. My hon. Friend asks me two ques- 
tions. He asks me this. He calls upon 
me to state whether or not this is part of 
a preconcerted system, the whole of which 
we have not developed; and whether the 
proposal with respect to Maynooth is not 
brought forward designedly for the pur- 
on of facilitating the endowment of the 

oman Catholic clergy. I answer my 
hon. Friend that this proposal is brought 
forward singly and exclusively on its own 
abstract merits. It is a proposal by itself, 
and not a part of a preconcerted system ; 
it is not brought forward with the design 
of facilitating the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. We have had no com- 
munication on this subject with any au- 
thority in Ireland or elsewhere. We have 
not had that subject in our contemplation. 
You may suppose—as I have seen rumours 
of it elsewhere—that though we have had 
no communication with the Roman Catho- 
lic authorities in Ireland, yet that we have 
had some secret negotiations with Rome. 
I state explicitly that the report is alto- 
gether without foundation. I havea strong 
impression that we should do no good in 
Ireland by any secret, unavowed negotia- 
tions at Rome, to which the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in Ireland is not a party. 
By such a negotiation, fettering the inde- 
pendence of the Church — I mean the 
Roman Catholic Church—or establishing 
any connexion between the State and that 
Church, as it exists in Ireland, of which 
members of the Church were not cogni- 
zant, and to which they were not parties, 
1 do not think any such arrangement 
could be satisfactory to them, or beneficial 
to the country. I have said that this mea- 
sure forms no part of a general system ; 
that it is not brought forward designedly 
for the purpose of forming the foundation 
of a future proposal for an endowment. I 
say, also, as to endowment, that I think 
there are very great objections to it. I 
do not believe that it would be acceptable 
to the Roman Catholic laity ; nor have the 
Roman Catholic clergy exhibited any in- 
clination in its favour. Perhaps the de- 
claration recently made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kildare with respect to endowment 
may bein your recollection. He distinctly 
declared that the clergy and laity were 
opposed to the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and it is impossible not 
to see, from the many demonstrations of 
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feeling in this country, that here also there 
would be great difficulties with respect ‘to 
such a measure. I have stated precisely 
the truth with respect to endowments, 
But my hon. Friend proceeds ‘to ask, 
“Will you make a declaration that \jt 
would not be consistent with your prin. 
ciples that at any future time there should 
be an endowment of Roman Catholic min. 
isters?” I must say I think my hon. Friend 
has no right to require such a declaration, 
I have stated to you most explicitly the 
truth, but I will make no such declar- 
ation, This I will not do; and I beg you to 
draw no unfair inference from it—I will 
not hamper or embarrass any future Go. 
vernment by a declaration upon that which 
is now a difficulty that I know to be alto. 
gether insuperable. I see great difficulties 
in the way of such a measure; but I do 
not think any one has a right to call upon 
me now to give a public opinion that those 
difficulties, can never, at any future time, 
be overcome. I think it would not be right 
in me, for the purpose of purchasing a re- 
laxation in the opposition to the measures 
which I now propose, to place on record a 
declaration which may fetter the action of 
those who may hereafter be responsible for 
the government of the country. My hon. 
Friend asks me whether I do not consider 
there is some principle of religious objec- 
tion opposed to endowment. In refusing 
to state the objection as one at all times 
insuperable, I cannot say there is a decided 
religious objection to it. I think that this 
measure has no bearing on the religious 
question, and, so far as religion is con- 
cerned, does not affect the question of en- 
dowment. I believe that the Endowment 
Act of last Session, by which you consti- 
tuted a Board for facilitating the endow- 
ment of Roman Catholic bishops and mi- 
nisters, and for building Roman Catholic 
chapels, had a much more material bearing 
upon the religious principle than the pre- 
sent Bill for a permanent grant to May- 
nooth. Iam bound to say, with all re- 
spect for my hon. Friend, that I cantot 
concur in his doctrine, that it is an offence 
in the eyes of God to support the tenets 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and that 
that same religious principle which com- 
pels me to dissent from, excludes me also 
from contributing to the support, utider 
all circumstances, and in all times, of any 
body of men who adopt the tenets of the 
Church of Rome. I do not see how my hon. 
Friend can get over the difficulty with re- 
gard toour Colonies. He says, of Malta that 
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having taken that Colony, and having a 
capitulation, you are bound by the terms of 
that capitulation to support the Roman 
Catholic religion there. But why did you 
take Malta? Because it was a convenient 
position in the Mediterranean ; and being 
soconvenient for your purposes, you are 
now ready to go to war rather than aban- 
don it. But if, as my hon. Friend says, 
there is some high religious principle which 
prohibits you from connecting yourselves in 
any way with the Roman Catholic religion, 
why did you go to war and incur great loss 
of life in conquering Canada? and why did 
you accept Malta with this condition? 
You do not overcome the difficulty by say. 
ing that this is a colony, and we are 
bound by the terms of the capitulation. If 
the religious principle be good for anything, 
it should have prevented you from accept- 
ing the Colony, and entering into that 
capitulation. Then as to the other point, 
I think, too, the doctrine of my hon. 
Friend is dangerous with reference to the 
interests of the Established Church. The 
principle of that doctrine is, that it isa 
violation of conscience to contribute to the 
support of a religion from the faith of 
which we dissent. 1 can understand say- 


ing to the Dissenters, “ The Established 


Religion is a great national institution— 
all Christians are interested in its main- 
tenance ; we ask you to contribute to its 
support—in doing so you violate no con- 
scientious scruple, and it will aid the cause 
of religion generally by keeping up such 
an Establishment as the Church of Eng- 
land.” But, if I say to the Dissenter, 
“ There is no tax | can impose upon you 
for the maintenance of the Established 
Church, which does not violate your con- 
scientious scruples,” then I make him who 
might have been willing to contribute to 
its support, if he thought that in doing so 
there was no violation of religious prin- 
ciple, object to a pecuniary impost for 
such a purpose, because by my cwn con- 
fession 1 accompany the levy of the tax 
with an avowed expressed injury to his 
religious feelings. My hon. Friend says, 
—‘ The Established Church is supported 
by tithes; tithes are a charge upon pro- 
petty; the Dissenter, therefore, who ac- 
quires or inherits property takes it with its 
incumbrances; and contributions to the 
church being one of those incumbrances, 
it is no violation of conscience on his part 
to discharge a legal obligation.” The hon. 
Gentleman says the same of church-rates ; 
but what does my hon, Friend say of 
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church extension? Tithes may be a legal 
incumbrance upon property ; church rates 
may partake of the same character; but, 
supposing this House, for the interests of 
religion, were to think it advisable this 
year and next year to do what they have 
done in former years—make a grant for 
the construction of religious edifices in 
connexion with the Church of England, 
would it not be better that we should be 
enabled to say to the Dissenter, ‘‘ We call 
upon you to contribute to this object, 
meaning to impose no violation upon your 
conscience,” than that we should say, 
** We make you contribute to the support 
of a Church from whose doctrines you dis- 
sent, and we tell you it is a violation of 
your religious scruples if you consent.” It 
is no answer to say to them, “I am a 
Member of the Established Church, and 
you are Dissenters.” We must admit 
that, in respect of conscientious scruples, 
there is no difference between us. If it 
violates my conscience to contribute to- 
wards the support of the Protestant Dis- 
senters in Ulster, it equally violates the 
eonscience of those Protestant Dissenters 
to contribute to the support of the Estab. 
lished Church. I will take it on another 
ground. I would say to the Dissenters 
that there are great public iuterests in- 
volved in the maintenance of the Estab- 
lished Church; I say the maintenance of 
that Church is important to all religious 
sects; Icall upon them to contribute to 
this, as I call upon the Quaker to contri- 
bute to the support of the army, and 
Lintend to impose no obligation onerous 
to any man’s conscience. But I do 
shrink from telling the Dissenter, “I 
not only subject you to the tax, but I 
tell you that by paying it you violate 
your conscience.” On that ground, I can- 
not agree to the doctrine that this measure 
is prejudicial to the best interests of the 
Established Church. So far as to the ob- 
jects of the Government. With regard to 
the Established Church in Ireland, the 
opinions I have declared I still adhere to; 
but I do think, looking at the condition of 
Ireland, looking at the importance of the 
question, and taking into account the po- 
sition of the people, and all its past evils, 
I do believe this measure, proposed by us 
for the permanent endowment of May- 
nooth, is a measure just to the Roman 
Catholics, while it violates no principle of 
ours. We hope for the acquiescence of the 
House in this Vote as proposed by the 
Government ; the willing adoption of 
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which, we. feel confident, will produce a 
kindly feeling in Ireland. It has produced 
that effect.; it has-been received iwith a 
grateful feeling, and with a spirit. corre- 
sponding to that in which it was proposed. 
I hardly expected it would have produced 
such an effect-as has already attended it. 
I do not believe the gratitude which is 
expressed by the Irish people for this mea- 
sure is connected with any feeling or wish 
for future encroachments on the interests 
of the Established Church. I believe that 
it is the natural effect ofa kind and gene- 
rous policy, producing grateful and kind 
feelings. I might have been tempted, at 
an earlier period in the debate, to refer to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Macaulay); but the taunts and impu- 
tations in which he indulged against the 
Government I will forbear from noticing. 
I will rather follow the example of the 
noble Lord, and abstain altogether from 
any thing like recrimination. I think, how- 
ever, if | were so inclined, I could prove, 
from the admissions of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, in that part of his 
speech which was addressed to his consti- 
tuents, as to there being no violation of 
principle in this measure, as to its being 
a mere question between 9,000/. and 
27,0001. a year, and as to his not con- 
ceiving it possible that any mind could be 
so obtuse as not to see that there could be 
no difference in principle, between 9,000. 
and 27,000/. a year, that he is the last 
man who should throw an imputation on 
the Government for departing from past 
principles. With me every feeling as to 
the imputation of inconsistency, every 
feeling with regard to the suspicions 
thrown upon the sincerity of the Govera- 
ment, every other feeling is subordinate 
to one—my desire that you should not re- 
ject this measure. I do not regret the 
course I have taken, I know not what the 
consequences may be in respect to the 
more kindly relations between Ireland and 
this country. It has produced in the 
minds of a generous people a kindly and a 
gratefal feeling. AsI said before, punish 
us; visit us with censure ; let the two par- 
ties combine against us on the ground that 
the policy: we are adopting ought to be 
carried out by itsoriginal promoters ; take 
what other course you please ; but let not 
your indignation fall oa the measure—let 
it be confined to those who proposed it. I 
don’t rest the measure on any question of 
mere compact. I say an honourable en- 
agement does, exist, which makes it. im- 
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possible for you to withdraw the support 
from Maynooth ‘without wounding’ the 
feelings of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
It is not the amount of the grant; but, 
after granting it for fifty years, it could 
not be withdrawn without exciting suspi. 
cion asto your motives. But I say again, 
[do mot defend the measure on ‘the 
ground of compact; I defend it because [ 
believe it to be a wise and a just measure, 
and far better than the continuance of the 
present system. I say that without the 
least’ hesitation; and I call on you to 
recollect that you are responsible for the 
peace of Ireland. I say, you must break 
up, in some way or other, that formidable 
confederacy which exists in that country 
against the British Government and the 
British connexion. I do not believe you 
can break it up by force. You can do 
much, consistently with the principles you 
avow, as to the maintenance of the Union 
and the Protestant Church. You can do 
much to break it up by acting in a spirit 
of kindness, forbearance, and generosity. 
And I believe it is essential you should 
break it up, in order that you may carry 
on the work of good government in Ire- 
land, and in that you may strengthen the 
connection between the two countries and 
maintain, unimpaired, the power and dig- 
nity of the United Kingdom. When I 
proposed this measure on Thursday week, 
I did so, having given notice of it during 
the last Session of Parliament, and without 
reference to events that have since taken 
place. But on the day after I gave notice 
of this measure, and introduced it to the 
consideration of the House, our attention 
was called toa matter of great importance, 
and the noble Lord (the Member for the 
city of London) did feel it to be his duty 
partially to raise the veil which conceals 
the distant future. On the far horizon of 
the West there rises a cloud—a cloud small 
indeed, but threatening future storms. It 
became my duty on the part of Govern- 
ment on that occasion, temperately, but 
distinctly to state, that while we are most 
anxious for an adjustment of the impend- 
ing differences—while we will leave nothing 
undone to effect an amicable settlement— 
yet I did feel it to be part of my duty~of 
the duty of the First Minister of the Crown 
—to state that, if our rights be invaded, 
we were determined and prepared to main- 
tain them. I own, Sir, that when b was 
called upon to make that declaration, Idid 
recollect with satisfaction and consolation 
that the day before. J had ‘sent a message 
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of peace to Ireland. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Canterbury who spoke 
last night, thought it not impossible that 
the time would come when this coun- 
tty would be compelled to summons all 
her energies for action. Sir, I heard that 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman with 

t satisfaction, from the ability and 
eloquence which it displayed. I heard 
also the speech, differing as I do from many 
of its positions of the noble Lord (Lord 
John Manners) who also on the same 
evening addressed the House, with great 
satisfaction—I differing from him with re- 
spect to his views upon the Revolution, 
and also with respect to that illustrious 
person whom he called a Dutch Stadt- 
holder. It was still impossible for me 
to listen to his speech, as well as to that 
of the hon. Gentleman, without very great 
satisfaction at the bright views they in- 
dicate of great future eminence. I re- 
member having foretold to the hon. Gen- 
tleman—I know not whether he recollects 
it—when, through the embarrassments of 
youth, others thought that he had failed— 
I remember I tried to console him ; and | 
told him my conviction was, that he was 
destined for future eminence. Sir, in his 


speech last night, that hon. Gentleman 


said that he thought it probable that, in 
case it should be necessary to summon the 
energies of this country in defence of her 
honour and her interests, that to my hand 
would the high task be confided. Now 
may God avert so great an evil as war! 
May God forbid that this time of general 
peace should be so awfully disturbed ! But 
if it is to be so, if war is to come, I doubt 
much, considering what is now before me, 
whether the vindication of our honour and 
our interests will not be confided to other 
hands. But to whomsoever they be com- 
mitted, I shall take my place beside them, 
encouraging them by every support which 
Ian give in a just and honourable cause. 
And if that calamity should befall us, it is 
my earnest hope that when it shall occur, 
it may find the people of this Empire united 
in loyalty to the Throne, and in deter- 
mination to support the common interests. 
It is my earnest prayer, that every pulse 
throughout this mighty frame shall beat 
in harmonious action—that Ireland shall 
stand ranked with us; and then, Sir, 
confiding in a good cause —confiding in the 
valour and ‘perseverance, and fortitude of 
every part of this great Empire—TI shall 
await the result with perfect composure, 
being assured that the energies of an 
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united people will ensure a glorious 
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Mainwaring, T. 
Marton, G. 
Masterman, J. 
Maule, rt. hon, F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P 
Morris, D. 
Mundy, E, M. 
Muntz, G. F., 
Neeld, J. ~~ 
Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newry, Visct. 
Northland, Visct, 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 
Pattison, J. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Powell, Col. 
Pringle, A. 
Protheroe, E. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, C. G. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Ryder, hon, G, D. 
Sanderson, R, 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 

Smyth, Sir H. 
Smollett, A. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanley, E. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stuart, H. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 
Taylor, E. 

Taylor, J. A. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tower, C. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Turner, E. 
Turnor, C. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Col. 
Vyvyan, Sir R, R. 
Waddington, H. 8, 
Wakley, T. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 


TELLERS. 
Ashley, Lord 
Colquhoun. J. 


Bill read a second time. 
Sir R. Peel afterwards moved,— 
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“ That this House will, upon Monday next, 
resolve itself into a Committee, to consider of 
making provision out of the Consolidated 
Fund for the maintenance of the College of 
Maynooth.” 

Sir R. Inglis objected to fixing the day 
so early, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
fended the course of proceeding moved, as 
being usual in money bills. 

Mr. Plumptre wanted to know diss 
tinctly what would be the order of pro- 
ceeding. 

Sir R. Peel explained that the Com- 
mittee on the Consolidated Fund Act 
would be taken on Monday, and that the 
Committee of the House upon the Bill 
i'self would follow on Friday. 

Lord John Russell observed that the 
hon. Member for East Kent had not been 
present at the discussion in the earlier part 
of the evening. The Committee on the 
Bill was postponed to Friday next. The 
question of the grant being a charge on 
the Consolidated Fund must be moved ia 
the previous Committee, and that Com- 
mittee, as he understood from the right 
hon, Baronet, was to be taken on Monday. 
Upon that day the hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Ward) would bring forward 
his Motion. 

Mr. T. Duncombe said he should cer- 
tainly bring on his Resolutions respecting 
the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade, of which he had given notice, be- 
fore this, on Monday night. 

Mr. Speaker : Will you divide on it? 

Mr. T. Duncombe: Yes. 

The House divided on the Resolution 
moved by Sir R. Peel: —Ayes 61; Noes 
25: Majority 36. 


List of the Ayes. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Cripps, W. 

A’Court, Capt. Darby, G. 

Adderley, C. B. Dickinson, F. H. 
Aldam, W. Eastnor, Visct. 
Archbold, R. Escott, B. 

Baring, rt. hon. F, T. Fitzmaurice, hon, W. 
Barrington, Visct. Fremantle,tt. h. Sir T. 
Boldero, ll. G. Gaskell, Jj M. 
Brotherton, J. Gibson, T; M. 
Bruce, Lord E, Goulburn rt. hon, H. 
Bruges W. H. Graham, rt. ho. Sir J. 
Cardwell, B. Greene, T. 

Childers, J: W. Hamilton, W. J. 
Clayton R. R. Hawes, B. 

Clerk, rt. hn. SirG.  — Heneage, Gi. H. W. 
Collett, J. Herbert, rt. hon. &, 
Corry, rt, bn. H. Hinde, J..H, 

Craig, W. G. Hope, G..\W. 
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Jermyn; Earl 
Labouchere, rt. hn. H 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Macnamara, Major 
Marshall, W. 

Martin, J. 

Martin, C. W, 
Murray, A. 

Nicholl, rt. hon, J. 
Parker, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pigot, rt. hon. D, 
Redington, T. N. Young, J. 
Russell, Lord J. Lennox, Lord A. 


List of the Noes. 


Maule, right hon, F. 
Morris, D. 
Muntz, G. F. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Pack, C. W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Shaw, rt, hon. F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Spooner, R. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Waddington, I. 8, 
TELLERS. 
Duncombe, T. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Maynooth. 


Sheridan, :R, B. 
Smith, tt. ha. T. B.C. 
Strutt, E. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hon, J. S. 
TELLERS. 


Bagge, W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Clive, Visct. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, hon. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Forbes, W 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hastie, A. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hindley C. 
Maclean, D. 


House adjourned at half-past three 
o'clock. 


mee ee ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, April 21, 1845. 


Minutes.] Brits, Public.—2* Death by Accidents 
Compensation. 

3* and passed :—Sheriffs (Wales). 

Private. — 1* Wallasey Improvement. 

2*. Amicable Society Assurance; Birmingham and Staf- 
fordshire Gas Light Company; Manchester Stipendiary 
Magistrate; Forth and Clyde Navigation. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Bishops of London, Bangor, 
St. David’s, and Down, Earls Falmouth, Fortescue, 
Roden, Clare, and Eglintoun, Marquesses of London- 
derry, and) Breadalbane, and by Lords Brougham, Farn- 
ham, Stanley, and Wodehouse, from Clergy and others 
of Merston, and numerous other places, against Increase 
of Grant to Maynooth.—By Earls of Winchilsea, and 
Fortescue, from Carn Madryn, and 9 other places, for 
the f Suppression of Intemperance, especially on the 
Sabbath.—By Bishop of London, and Earl of Win- 
chilsea, from Clergy and others of the Archdeaconry of 
Essex, and, several other places, against the Union of St. 
Asaph and Bangor.—From Grand Jury of Carnarvon, 
and from 5 other places, against the Union of St. Asaph 
aud Bangor, but in favour of the Appointment of a 
Bishop of Manchester.—From Merston, for the better 
Regulation of Beer Houses.—By Bishop of Down, from 
Kilsyth, and Newtown Barry, for the better Observance 
of the Sabbath.—By Earl of Clare, from Bishop of 
Down and Connor, and Dromore, and of Clergy of the 
united Dioctse, and from Inhabitants of Kilbride, and nu- 
merous other places, for Encouragement of Schools in 
connexion with the Church Education Society (Ireland). 
—By Earl Fortescue, and Lord Stanley, from Tradesmen 
and others of Congleton, and several other places, for 
Repeal of 57th Clause of the Insolvent Debtors Act 
Amendment Bill, except as to Debts not exceeding 51,— 
From Landowners and others of County of Rutland, for 
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Protection to Agriculture.-From, Congregation ,of, the 
Free Church of Pollockshaws, and 6 other'places, for In. 
quiry into the Course of Instruction adopted at Maynooth 
College.—By Earl of Clare, from Lisburne, Kilkeel, Down. 
patrick, and Dundalk Unions, for Alteration of Poor 
Law Act (Ireland) in respect to Repayment of Money ad- 
vanced for building of Workhouses; and from Inhabi. 
tants of Ballyculter and Inch, for Revision and Altera. 
tion of the Rubries.—By Earl of Haddington, and Bishop 
of Down, from Dunbar, in favour of the Increase of 
Grant to Maynooth College.—By Earl of Eglinton;from 
Ministers and. Elders of the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 
i espns the Condition of Schoolmasters (Scot. 
land). 


Mayrnootn.] The Earl of Roden said, 
he had a great number of petitions on that 
absorbing subject which now occupied the 
Protestant mind of this country. They, 
however, differed in their effect, some of 
them being directly opposed to the Bill 
now in progress in the other House, and 
these he should not present to their Lord- 
ships at that time, but should reserve until 
the period when the Bill should be before 
their Lordships’ House. He had other 
petitions of a general nature, praying their 
Lordships not to agree to any endowment 
of the Roman Catholie College of May- 
nooth, and also petitions praying their 
Lordships to appoint a Committee of 
their Lordships’ Elouse (prior to their 
agreeing to the second reading of the 
Bill) to inquire what were the tenets, 
dogmas, and class books taught at that 
college. With respect to the petitions 
connected with this last subject, he con- 
fessed that he could conceive nothing 
more fit, more natural, or more right, than 
that their Lordships, before consenting to 
such @ measure as was now in progress 
in the other House, and against which so 
large a portion of the Protestant popula- 
tion had entered their dissent, should ap- 
point a Committee up stairs to inquire 
into the tenets which were taught at May- 
nooth College, and which it was now pro- 
posed should be taught to a greater ex- 
tent by the means of additional funds 
given for that purpose, It was desirable 
that a Committee of Inquiry should be 
appointed, because then an opportunity 
would be afforded of proving, if possible, 
that what was taught at Maynooth Col- 
lege was not what it ought to be, but had 
interfered in many respects with the well- 
being of the country at large. On the 
other hand, if this were not the ‘case,'a 
Committee of Inquiry would afford an op- 
portunity of disproving the allegation to 
that effect, and this would tend very mach 
to allay that very great excitement which 
now prevailed in the Protestant mind 
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throughout England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. Should it, however, appear that 
the tenets and class books taught at May- 
nooth College were highly detrimental to 
the best interests of the country, then he 
thought that Her Majesty’s Ministers in 
that House would not venture to carry 
this Billinto a law. Hedid not wish now 
to say anything that would excite discus- 
sion, nor would he say whether what was 
taught at Maynooth was right or wrong; 
but the best means of arriving at the truth 
was by appointing a Committee of Inquiry 
before the second reading of the Bill in 
their Lordships’ House, and with that 
view it was his intention (if he should 
have the opportunity) to propose, before 
such second reading, that a Committee be 
appointed up stairs for inquiring into the 
subject. The noble Lord then presented 
petitions to the effect stated. 

Lord Brougham said, he had to present 
a petition to the same ‘effect as the bulk 
of those presented by his noble Friend, 
from the members of the Independent 
chapel in Wellington-street, Portobello. 


Though he greatly respected these peti- 
tioners, as well as others whose petitions 
he had presented on the same subject, he 
was under the necessity of saying that he 


differed from them; and he could not help 
wishing that his noble Friend who had 
just sat down, had pursued thesame course. 
But every one was convinced of the entire 
honesty and conscientious conviction of 
his noble Friend in respect to any matter 
on which he delivered his opinion, and 
more especially on a matter which had so 
long occupied his attention, But, as to 
his noble Friend moving for more infor- 
mation on this subject, perhaps it would 
be more convenient to those whom he 
represented, and whose vehemence shone 
forth in their petitions—it might be more 
beneficial to their cause, that if statements 
were to be made with respect to Maynooth 
College, they should be made in the 
freedom of debate, than upon oath before 
a Committee, It would be better that 
such assertions should be made with that 
manly freedom with which persons were 
in the habit of asserting things in debate, 
and which was very different from state. 
ments made upon oath and liable to cross- 
examination, Not that he meant to say 
that he should not. give: credit, to any 
saiement made by his noble Friend; he 
should: believe him. just, as, much, in.one 
Capacity as inthe other; but should prefer 
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if those persons whom he so justly repre- 
sented in that place, would give their body 
of facts in any way rather than in’ swora 
evidence before a Committee, where they 
must submit to be, cross-examined. But 
it would not do for them to prove, even if 
they could, that those bad books/and doc- 
trines were taught in Maynooth College; 
it would not do to say—* Don’t: add so 
many thousands to the old grant.” Why, 
did not his noble Friend come forward 
every year, and with the same objection, 
for fifty years back? If it was bad to give 
30,000/. to this College, was it not bad to 
give 9,000/.? The amount did not alter 
the state of the case as to principle. The 
opponents to the increased grant reminded 
him of the frail lady who admitted that 
she had had a child, but said it was only 
a very small one. They objected to the 
present proposition, yet they never said a 
word against the grant before. He was 
astonished to see the great flame which 
had been raised against this increase ; 
whereas the old grant had been received 
with total silence from year to year. But 
he was more astonished to hear people say 
that this grant was an endowment of 
Maynooth. It was not an endowment, 
It was the grossest perversion of intellect, 
and the greatest abuse of language, to re- 
present it as an endowment. But, let 
that be the case or not, they would only 
just be endowing what they had been en. 
dowing as hard as they could for the last 
fifty years; yet all at once the four cor- 
ners of the world were to be set in a flame 
by the report of the endowment ofa Popish 
College. He felt humbled, degraded, and 
mortified, in the greatest degree, to see so 
many of his fellow countrymen led away 
by such furious nonsense, With all pos- 
sible respect —not with all respect, but 
with all possible respect for the petitioners, 
he did not agree with them in thinking 
that by agreeing to the increased grant to 
Maynooth they woald be putting souls in 
jeopardy, or that statesmen would be 
guilty of every sort of departure from prin- 
ciple. Why was that said? Oh! because 
it was an endowment of Maynooth Col- 
lege, and the next thing would be an en- 
dowment of the Catholic clergy. Why, 
that did not follow. Parliament might 
stop where they were. But suppose they 
did go further, they would only do what 
had been done before. Twenty years ago 
he supported Lord Francis Egerton in the 
House of Commons in a resolution to this 
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effect +=‘ Resolved, that it is expedient,” 
— not that it is irreligious, not that it puts 
immortal souls in danger, not that it is 
endowing heresy, and error, and idolatry ; 
nv such thing; but “ that it is expedient 
to grant a sum sufficient to provide for the 
maintenance of the secular Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy of Ireland, exercising their 
religious functions” —those functions now 
called superstitious and idolatrous—* in 
Ireland.” That was carried by 200 odd 
votes against 160 odd, giving a majority 
of forty-three. At that time he heard 
nothing like what was advanced at the 
preseut time. The present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the present First Lord 
of the Treasury took this ground :—* They 
said they had not the least objection to 
the principle,” but, said Sir R. Peel, * I 
should vote for it if the Catholic question 
werecarried.” That Resolution involved the 
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then decide, and. not come forward on the 
presentation of petitions and make \asser. 
tions, and say;—‘‘I have made up m 
mind to give my vote in a particular/wa 
before Iexamine into the merits of: the 
question, or hear them discussed,’’. He 
thought such a course unconstitutional 
and improper. He, therefore, found fault 
with the noble and learned Lord for sets 
ting a bad example in that House. He 
trusted their Lordships would not follow 
that example, 

Lord Brougham confessed that he stood 
corrected by the noble Earl, and he felt 
deeply grateful to him for not inflicting 
upon him the punishment he had threats 
ened — for not doing what he said he 
| would—answer him, No doubt the noble 
Earl would answer him ; but he hoped the 
noble Earl would give him a further respite, 
In fact, he did not wish ever to suffer under 





endowment of the Roman Catholic hierar- 


chy and clergy in Ireland to the extent of | 


that infliction, after the specimen the 
noble Earl had given that evening. But 


240,000/. Itwascarried byagreat majority, | he must say that when he found how his 
and would have been finally, had the other | noble Friend who preceded him had ens 
question been carried. It was cailed the | tered largely into the question while pre 
clerical wing, and the other the free- | senting petitions, he certainly thought 


holders’ wing ; and the two were to goon that what was good for one would be good 
pari passu. But, the one being rejected, | for another. 


the other was not carried ; otherwise there The Earl of Clare said, that, in conse- 
would have been an endowment of the quence of the lamented death of his noble 
clergy as a condition and stipulation for Friend the Marquess of Downshire, he 
the security of the Protestant Church in | was called upon to present certain peti- 
Ireland. For one who had wished well to tions to their Lordships. In doing so he 
the progress of human knowledge, he must | would take the opportunity of saying how 
say that he had hoped never to hear such | deeply he regretted the cause by which 
sentiments as he now heard upon this! this duty had devolved upon him—the 
subject, and he repeated that he could not | death of a nobleman who, from his ad- 
support the prayer of the petitioners. | mirable conduct in his sphere of action— 

The Earl of Mountcashell said, he was from the way in which he discharged his 
of opinion that it was contrary to the | duties as a landed proprietor—from his 
usage of their Lordships’ House to have | liberal encouragement of every institution 
any question discussed in detail on the in both countries for the improvement. of 
occasion of presenting a petition. He | society, and from the part also which he 
could answer every word of the noble and | took in the debates in that House-—he 
learned Lord, He could prove the fallacy | must say that he considered the death of 
of what the noble and learned Lord had | that nobleman was both a great public 
stated, but the proper time was not yet | and private loss; but he believed that. his 


come; when it did come, however, he 
would be ready to take up the subject. 
He had no doubt that when the question 
should come before their Lordships in the 
regular way, many things would be brought" 
forward that must make some of their 
Lordships. pause before they came to a 
decision. lt would be very much better 
for noble Lords to listen, first of all, calmly 
and fairly to all the arguments which 
could be advanced on both sides, and! 


memory would be warmly cherished with 
undiminished affection by every person in 
every class of society who had known him. 

Lord Wharncliffe said, that he had 
made some ioquiry with regard to the re- 
fusal of the coroner of Thetford to make 
a return of the number of inquests held 
on infants, and: found that. there was ino; 
record at the Home Office of any reply to 
the coroner’s letter, as to the payment.for 
his trouble in making out the return; ibut: 
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if ‘the noble: Earl:would: now move? for: a | 


special return from that’ coroner of his in- 
quests on infants under one year old, for 
the ten years ending June 30th, 1842, he 


the gentleman should be told that: he 
must make the retarn, without trying to 
make any stipulation whatever with re- 
speet'to payment. 

‘The Earl of Mountcashell moved ac- 
cordingly; and the Return was ordered. 


DeatH By Accipents ComPEnsa- 
tion Bitt.] Lord Lyttleton moved the 
second reading of this Bill. At present, 
a person who suffered by an accident 
arising from the negligence of another, 
might obtain compensation in damages if 
he recovered from the injury, but if he 
died, the right of action died with him. 
By this Bill his family, or his parents, if 
he left no wife or child, would be entitled 
to the same remedy as he would (if he 
had survived) have been entitled to. ‘This 
was the law already in France; and as 
the value of a man’s life was calculable, 
juries would soon get into the habit of 
assessing damages quite as well as for an 
injury to his person. 

Lord Campbell thought the Bill a most 
signal amendment of the law, and gave 
his entire approbation to the priaciple at 
least ; indeed, he should hardly venture to 
abolish the system of deodands, however 
absurd, until there was some check upon 
negligence substituted. There had been 
suggestions to give a power to coroners 
to inflict a fine upon those who might be 
in fault; but they were often very much 
excited by the sight of the dead body and 
the detail of the circumstances, and he did 
not think that the proper tribunal which 
would mete out equal justice between the 
parties. He hoped that the Deodands Bill, 
which he had suspended, would go pari 
passu with this Bill, and that their march 
would be triumphant through the other 
House. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had no 
disposition to oppose this Bill, especially 
as‘his noble and learned Friend the Chief 
Justice of England, approved of its prin- 
ciple. He thought, however, that it would 
require a considerable alteration in its 
details, and recommended that it should 
go to. a Committee up stairs. 1f compen- 
sation were: required to be given to the 
children of'a murdered person, application 
must be made tothe Secretary of State 
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to suspend the execation of the murderer, 
He should not object to the seeond reading 
of the Bill, and recommenced that it be 


| referred’ to'a Committee above stairs, to 
(Lord Wharncliffe) would take care that | 


see in what shape it could be put in order 
to fulfil the object of the noble Lord. 
Lord Lyttleton was understood to con- 
sent to this course. Bill read 24, 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday , April 21, 1845. 


Minures.] New Waits —For Denbigh County, v. Sir 
Watkins Williams Wynn, Bt., Steward of Bromfield and 
Yale; for Peebles-shire, v. William Forbes Mackenzie, 
Esq. Commissioner of the Treasury ; for Leominster, 'v. 
Charles Greenaway, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds. 

Brits. Public.—l°- Malt Drawback, 

5° Colonial Passengers. 

Reported. — Infeftment (Scotland); Heritable Securities 
(Scotland). 

5°: and passed :—Customs (Import Duties). 

Private.—1° Calvert's Estate ; Boileau’s Divorce. 

2°- Coventry, Bedworth and Nuneaton Railway; Wilts, 
Somerset, and Weymouth Railway ; Cromer Protection 
from the Sea; Direct London and Portsmouth Railway ; 
Chester and Holyhead Railway (Mold Branch and Pur- 
chase of Chester and Birkenhead Railway) (No. 2); Li- 
verpool and Bury Railway (Bolton, Wigan, and Liver- 
pool Railway, and Bury Extension); Southampton and 
Dorchester Railway; Lynn and Dereham Railway; 
Dunstable, and London and Birmingham Railway; Nor- 
thumberland Railway; Edinburgh and Northern Rail- 
way (No. 2); Saint Ives Junction Railway. 

Reported.—-Newcastle-upon-Tyne Coal Turn; Bridgwater 
Navigation and Railway; Newcastle-upon-Tyne Port. 

5” and passed :— Wallasey Improvement; Devonport 
Gas and Coke Company; Plymouth and Stonehouse 
Gas. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Sir John M‘Taggart, from 
Portpatrick and Stranraer, for better Observance of the 
Lord’s Day.—By several hon. Members, from an im- 
mense number of places (198 Petitions), against the 
Grant to Maynooth College.— By the Earl of Arundel 
and Surrey, Mr. T. Duncombe, and Sir R. Peel, from 
several places, in favour of the Grant to Maynooth 
College.x—From Royston, for supplying Grant to May- 
nooth College from the Revenues of the Established 
Chureh.—By Mr. Barneby, from Worcester for Relief 
from Agricultural Taxation.—By Colonel Powell, from 
Tregaron, for Establishment of County Courts.—By Sir 
James,Graham, from the Vicar of Alton, for Alteration 
of Law relating to Highways.—By Mr. J. Bailey, Mr. H. 
Berkeley, Mr. Hussey, and Mr. Warburton, from several 
places, for Repeal or Alteration of Insolvent Debtors 
Act.—By Sir J. Graham, and Mr. Henley, from several 
places, against Justices’ Clerks and Clerks of the Peace 
Bill.—By Mr. Langston, from Guardians of the Poor of 
Oxford, agaiust Parochial Settlement Bill—By Lord J. 
Russell, from University College, and King’s College, 
London, for Alteration of Physic and Surgery Bill.—By 
Mr. Bankes, from Mold, for Diminishing the Number of 
Public Houses,—By Mr. Henley, from Witney, for Alter+ 
ation of Law relating to the Sale of Beer. 


Agsence or Mempers rrom Com. 
MITTEES.| Viscount Palmerston appear- 
ed at the Bar, and reported from’ the 
Committee on the Lynn and Ely Rail- 
way Bill, that Mr. Wyse and Mr. Berkeley 
were not present that morning for one 
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hour after the time fixed for ‘the meet- 
ing of the Committee; that in’ half an 
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order, he hoped he might be allowed’ to 


' state his belief that the time had’ arrived 


hour after they attended; but’ that the’ 
Committee had not suffered any incon- 


venience from their temporary absence. 


Lord G. Somerset said, that as this | 
was the first instance of non-attendance, | 


and as they were then commencing a 


new system, he did not wish to take | 


any notice of the circumstance; but in 
future he should take steps to enforce 
attendance, in which he hoped the 
House would support him, by moving 
that Members who should be absent 
without sufficient cause should be taken 


into the custody of the Sergeant-at- | 


Arms. 

Mr. Wyse was understood to say, 
that his absence was accidental, and to 
express a hope that it might be passed 
over. 

Mr. H. Berkeley said, that having many 
other things to occupy his mind, he had 
altogether forgotten the hour of attend- 
ance. He suggested that when Members 
were named on a Private Bill, they should 
have a note sent to them reminding them 
of the hour. 

Lord G. Somerset had no objection to 
adopt that suggestion, but in the present 
case the hour of attendance was mention- 
ed in the Votes of Saturday. 

Subject dropped. 

Afver a short time, 

Mr. Barneby appeared at the Bar, and 
reported from the Barnesley Junction 
Railway Committee, that from the time 
fixed for the meeting of the Committee, 
Mr. Joseph Somes was not in attendance 
for one hour; that in half an hour after 
that time he attended, ard stated that his 
absence arose wholly from his having 
made a mistake as to the hour; and that 
the Committee had not suffered any incon- 
venience from his temporary absence. 


StanpinG Orpers on RaItways 
—Tue Boarp or Trave.}] Mr. 7. 
Duncombe rose to move, according to 
Notice, that Section 11 of Standing 
Order No. 87 which requires Commit- 
tees on Railway Bills to make a Special 
Report to the House of the reasons 
which may induce them to adopt or reject 
the recommendations of the Board of 
Trade, be discharged. The Standing Or- 
der in question having been read, the hon. 
Member proceeded to say, that in asking 
the House to agree to the discharge of this 
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when they ought to come to some under. 
standing as'to the position in’ which ‘the 


‘House stood in relation to the Railwa 


Department of the Board of Trade, 
more particularly when they recollected 
that the Committees of the House had 
that day commenced taking into consider. 
ation a portion of the many Railway Bills 
introduced in the present Session. he 
decision on those Bills involved an im. 
mense mass of property—not less than 
100,000,000/. in value, and an extent of 
4,000 miles of railway. On the decisions 
of those Committees would depend the 
fortune or the ruin of thousands. The time 
had arrived, therefore, when the public 
ought to know whether the Committees of 
that House were to be the mere puppets 
of the Board of Trade, especially when 
they looked at the dissatisfaction given by 
the Railway Department of that Board 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ire. 
land. The public ought to know whether 
the House would submit to be the subor. 
dinate branch of a subordinate depart. 
ment of the Government. How these 


/ Committees were to perform the duties re- 


quired of them he could not understand. 
ToCommittee A. there were referred no Jess 
than twenty-three Railway Bills, including 
the Kentish and South-Eastern lines ; twen- 
ty-three lines would have to be decided 
on by the five Gentlemen who had the 
misfortune to sit on this Committee. An 
attempt had been recently made to restrain 
ihe number of speeches of counsel before 
Railway Committees; but even if the 
proposition had been agreed to, still they 
would have twenty-three opening speeches, 
twenty-three speeches in opposition, and 
twenty-three speeches in reply on every 
Bill—in all sixtysnine speeches, from the 
counsel on these twenty-three Bills. In 
addition to this, they would have the 
opposition incidental to all railways, 
emanating either from other companies 
or private parties. And, besides all this, 
there was to be, it seemed, a_ third 
party before the Commitiee. It was to 
be obliged to report the reasons why it 
differed from the recommendation of the 
Board of Trade in reference to any com- 
peting line; thus, supposing the Board 
had recommended one line in_ preference 
to another, the Committee was to draw out 
its reasons for dissenting from that 1¢- 
commendation. The Railway, Depariment 
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of the Board of Trade was far from being 
eficient. Asan instance of the manner 
in which they sometimes discharged their 
functions, he would remind. the, House 
that not !ong since the Speaker had called 
their attention to a clause that had_ been 
inserted in the Midland Counties Railway 
Bill by the company, which. empowered 
them to go through any land, and even 
within a mile of the dwelling-house of the 
proprietor, without notice to such pro- 
prietor. That clause had not beeu flis- 
covered by the Board of Trade, nor was 
it seen till the Speaker called the attention 
of the House to it. The fact was, that the 
Bill came before the Board of Trade as an 
unopposed Bill. The agent did not intimate 
that there was in the Bill any departure 
from the usual course, and the Board of 
Trade, therefore, did not institute any 
inquiry. This mode of performing their 
duties on the part of the Board of Trade 
was not at all satisfactory to the public. 
They did not preserve secrecy, and the 
manner in which information as to the 
Great Northern and its competing line 
had transpired, had Jed to some strange 
proceedings in the money market. The 
information had caused a great change in 
the price of shares in the Direct Northern 
and the London and York lines. He must 
also complain of the manner in which the 
Board came to their decisions, laying down 
a great principle one day, and infringing 
it the next. This was particularly the 
case with regard to the London and York, 
the Newcastle and Berwick, and the 
Eastern Counties Railways. The Board 
usurped powers which were never intended 
to be exercised by it. Asan instance of 
this, he would refer to the circular ad- 
dressed by them to the agents for Bills, 
in which they expressly referred to their 
supervision of Bills during their progress 
through Parliament. Now, he denied that 
by the Standing Orders they had any such 
power. All they had to do was to examine 
the different projects before they came to 
the House. After that they had nothing 
to do with them whatever. He had felt 
ithis duty to draw the attention of the 
House to this Standing Order. It had been 
agreed to at a time when there were no 
Members of the House present but the 
Members of the Government, Wad the 
attention of the House or the public been 
called to the subject, that Standing Order 
Would never have been passed. He now 
called their attention to it, in the hope 
VOL. LXXIX, {Thin} 
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that the true position,,.and ; duties, of, the 
Railway, Department of the Board of Trade 
would, be ascertained. a 
Sir G, Clerk begged, to, make, afew. re- 
marks in reference to the conduct, of the 
Railway Department. of the Board of 
Trade. After the insinuations which had 
been uttered in that House, and. out,of 
doors, he was anxious to know what 
charges were to be brought against the 
conduct and proceedings of that Depart- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman said, that the 
Reports which had emanated from. that 
Department, and their discussions in re- 
ference to the various schemes, brought 
before them, had given general dissatis- 
faction. He believed the very reverse, of 
this was the case. In general, the public 
were highly satisfied with their Reports, 
and the only dissatisfaction which was ex- 
pressed in reference to them had been ex- 
pressed by parties immediately and di- 
rectly interested in those schemes against 
which the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade had thought it their duty 
to report. The hon. Gentleman, in com. 
mon with others, had borne ample testi- 
mony to the assiduity and diligence with 
which the President of the Board of Trade 
had directed the proceedings of the Rail- 
way Committee of the Board. He would 
not claim to hitnself any share of the merit 
which those had a right to claim who were 
chiefly concerned in making the Reports. 
He was, however, very ready: to take his 
share of the responsibility which devolved 
upon that Department. The importance 
of railway legislation had for many years 
past attracted the attention of that House, 
and several Committees had observed 
upon the imperfection of the system of 
legislation which formerly obtained upon 
that subject. These Committees bad uni- 
formly concurred in viewing Railway Bills 
not so much as private and Local Bills, as 
measures affecting the general interests. 
The local interests involved in them would 
receive attention from proceeding in the 
ordinary manner upon them; but jit; was 
fuund that there were public, interests 
which could not be attended to, unless the 
care of them should be committed to. some 
Public Department, regularly constituted 
for that purpose. It was. the object of 
the Committee of last Session, that all 
railway schemes, before being brought 
under the notice of Parliament, should, be 
submitted for previous investigation to a 
Department of the Board of Trade; and 
they distiuctly averred that their recom- 
2M 
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mendation did not contemplate the super- 
seding the authority of that House, but 
that the duties of the Railway Committee 
of the Board of Trade should be merely to 
collect information, and to give to the 
House the result of their investigations, 
with regard to all questions affecting the 
public safety, or in any way involving the 
general interest. Although willing to ad- 
mit that the question was not entirely free 
from difficulty, he believed that the course 
which had been adopted by the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade, was 
strictly in accordance with the views of the 
Select Committee of last year, and that it 
was calculated to carry into effect in the 
most complete manner the recommenda- 
tions of that Committee. When he heard 
surmises made, and insinuations uttered 
against the Members composing that De- 
partment, that they, with a view of fa- 
vouring the gambling speculations of cer- 
tain parties, had given information to 
these parties, prior to the public notifica- 
tion of their decisions in the Gazette, he 
begged the House to recollect the difficult 
position in which these Gentlemen were 
placed, who were thus liable to such gene- 
ral accusations, which it was impossible 
for them to meet, notwithstanding the 
explicit declaration which had already 
been made in‘that House and elsewhere, 
that the utmost secrecy had been ob- 
served, by all the parties charged, and no 
word had been breathed of what these 
decisions were, until they appeared in the 
public Gazette. He would again, on be- 
half of the Board of Trade, declare expli- 
citly, in that House, that no Member of 
the Railway Department ever did, either 
directly or indirectly, convey to any par- 
ties interested in these schemes the slight- 
est inkling of what their decisions were 
likely to be, until the public notification 
had been made in the Gazette. The hon. 
Gentleman referred to the sudden change 
which had taken place in the value of the 
shares of the Direct Northern and the 
London and York schemes, immediately 
previous to the notification of the decision 
of the Railway Committee in regard to 
them. But that was the result of specu- 
lations on the Stock Exchange, and was 
totally uninfluenced by the Department 
pores ear of. The hon. Gentleman also 
alluded to the coalition which had taken 
place between two lines — the Direct 
Northern and the Lincoln and Cambridge. 
That coalition was determined upon by 
the parties interested themselves, and the 
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decisions of the Board of Trade in respect 
to them had no connexion with that pro. 
ceeding. It was perfectly well known the 
day previous to the notification of these 
decisions appearing in the Gazette, that 
this coalition had taken place ; and that 
coalition itself was likely to lead to the 
change which had taken place in the value 
of the stock of the Direct Northern and 
the Lincoln and Cambridge lines. The 
Committee had, in every case on which 
they had reported, stated fully and distinct. 
ly the grounds of their several decisions, and 
the results which they contemplated would 
ensue from the adoption of their decisions 
by the House. They left it to the Com- 
mittees of the House to judge how far 
they were borne out in their recommenda- 
tions by the facts which would necessarily 
be submitted to these Committees, ap- 
pointed for the purpose by the House, 
With regard to the Standing Order sought 
to be rescinded by the present Motion, 
that Order required the Committees of the 
House to report which of the recommen- 
dations of the Committee of the Board of 
Trade they had adopted. If, in the ma- 
jority of instances, the Committees adopt- 
ed the recommendations of the Board of 
Trade, that would be a proof that the 
House had adopted the wiser course, in 
subjecting railway schemes to the preli- 
minary examination which they underwent 
before that Department; but inasmuch 
as all matters of merely private and local 
interest were, by the terms of the ap- 
pointment of the Committee of the Board 
of Trade, excluded from their considera- 
tion, it might frequently happen that 
Committees of that House might be dis- 
posed to reject schemes which, on public 
grounds alone, were approved of by the 
Board of Trade, because they might find 
such strong obstacles of a private and local 
nature as would prevent the possibility of 
their giving them their sanction. It would 
be only in furtherance of the views of the 
House, that its Committees should make a 
Report to the House as to the instances in 
which they deemed it proper to adopt the 
views of the Board of Trade, as well as to 
those in which they did not, At page 53 
of the Standing Orders, in cases of Rail- 
way Bills, it was laid down that if any 
Report, made under the authority of the 
Board of Trade, on any Biil, was Jaid be- 
fore the House, such Report would be re 
ferred to the Committee on the Bill. The 
House then having resolved, as part of the 
experiment which they were about 
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try, for the first time, that, in the first 
lace, all Reports from the Board of ‘Trade 
should, as a matter of course, be referred 
to the Committees on the respective Bills 
in question, and also required that these 
Committees should report to the House 
which of the recommendations of the 
Board of Trade they had adopted, and which 
of them they had rejected. He trusted 
that the House would not at present agree 
toany alteration in these Standing Orders, 
and that they would concur with him in 
the view which he took of the matter, 
that it would be infinitely better to give 
the experiment adopted a fair trial, and 
wait until the end of the Session, and see 
in what manver the Reports of the Board 
of Trade were dealt with by the several 
Committees on Railway Bills. Experience 
would then much better enable them to 
suggest any alterations which it might be 
expedient to make. He wished to suggest 
to the hon. Gentleman, as he had given 
notice for certain Resolutions which he 
intended to move to-morrow, and as he 
had only the same remark to make with 
regard to them, that they were questions 
for future consideration, that it would be 
better to postpone these Motions to the 
end of the Session. He had only to say 
that he believed the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade had fulfilled its 
onerous duties ably and satisfactorily to 
the country ; and he trusted that, before 
the House expressed a decided opinion 
upon that subject, they would wait to see 
what might be the judgment of the seve- 
ral Committees, to whom the Reports of 
that Department were referred, and whose 
duty it would be to investigate them fully, 
and in detail, instead of prematurely pro- 
houncing an opinion upon the subject. 

Mr. Labouchere said he apprehended 
that the object of his hon. Friend in mak- 
ing this Motion was to express to that 
House an opinion that the Reports of the 
Board of Trade were not entitled to cre- 
dit. He confessed that he was not in. 
clined to take that view, believing it to be 
altogether premature. They had imposed 
onthe Board of Trade a most arduous 
duty, in the performance of which they 
had prepared various Reports. He was 
not prepared to say either that those Re- 
ports were or were not entitled to credit; 
but by the end of the Session, when the 
Reports of the Committees had been 
made, there would be abundant material 
for judging whether they were entitled to 
confidence, or whether they deserved the 
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reproach which had been cast upon them, 
He was much too well aware of the ex- 
treme difficulty of the task submitted to 
the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade, to be desirous of passing any 
harsh censures upon the way in which 
they had carried that task into effect ; and 
he was quite ready to bear his testimony 
to the industry, impartiality, and integrity 
with which the business of that Depart- 
ment wasconducted. He considered, how- 
ever, that the composition and constitution 
of that Department was quite anomalous 
as contrasted with the other administrative 
arrangements of the country; and it was 
his opinion that the Committee of the 
Lords of the Privy Council for the Affairs 
of Trade ought to have reserved to them- 
selves the sole responsibility of that part 
of their duties which related to the affairs 
of railways. In his opinion, the constitu- 
tion of that Department, as a separate 
tribunal, was a mistake, and a mistake 
from which important consequences had 
followed. It wasa most cumbrous and 
inconvenient machinery; and he hoped 
the Government would reconsider the 
subject, with a view to discover whether 
they could not make some improvement 
in it. Without wishing to cast censure 
on that Department, he could not help 
thinking that in some degree they had 
been mistaken in the nature of the task 
which had been submitted to them. The 
Railway Department ought to be the in- 
strument of affording information to the 
Committees of the House of Commons ; 
they ought not to pronounce peremptory 
decisions. In many cases he thought the 
decisions they had come to were too pe- 
remptory. They appeared to him to 
meddle with some topics which they 
ought to have avoided altogether. The 
errors to which he meant to refer were of 
this description : for instance—in some of 
these Reports this very important consi- 
deration was introduced; they said, ‘* We 
recommend this or that railway, because 
we have obtained from them an agreement 
that their fares shall be very reasonable 
and low;” but then in other Reports re- 
lating to other railways, he found this sti- 
pulation was omitted altogether. Thus 
the whole communication between London 
and the West of England was given to 
one company. He did not mean to say 
that that was not very right; but then-he 
found no bargain of this kind in favour of 
the public had been made with them. 
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The general error which he thought. the 
Department had committed was, that 
principles, and considerations were not 
suggested, for the guidance of the Com- 
mittees of the House; but down they 
came with peremptory decisions on this 
and that point, and not always in con- 
sistency with what appeared in others of 
their Reports. Still there was nothing 
he should more regret than to leave on 
the House an impression that he cast any 
censure on this Department, or that he 
was not sensible of the great difficulties 
which surrounded the subject. Thinking 
the Motion a most unparliamentary and 
injudicious course to pursue, he should 
oppose it. 

Mr. Gladstone hoped that the House in 
-general, and the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury in particular, would acquiesce in 
the, construction which the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) had put 
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from the very root, and therefore would 
be of the greatest value in directing the 
course of inquiry by the Committees of 
this, House. He thought, therefore, that 
at this moment there was neither argu, 
ment nor shadow of argument for. with. 
holding these Reports from the considera. 
tion of the Committees., If such autho. 
rity had been assigned to these Reports 
as to render it necessary for the Com. 
mittees of this House to give reasons, pro 
and con, for accepting or rejecting the 
Reports of the Board of Trade, he thought 
there would be some force in the Mojion ; 
but he thought it was desirable that they 
should assure themselves that the atten. 
tion of the Committees had been called to 
particular Reports. There were some 
other points upon which he desired to say 
a few words. The hon. Gentleman stated 
that the Standing Order was almost 
smuggled through the House ia the last 


upon the Motion now under discussion. | Session, and complained of the lateness of 


It_was, he thought, perfectly plain, that, 
whatever merits might attach to that 
Motion, yet those merits were not such as, 
under the circumstances, would render it 
advisable to agree to the Motion. For 
they now stood in this dilemma: every 
ove of the Reports which had hitberto 


been made by the Railway Department 
of the, Board of Trade was upon the 
Table of the House. Some of them had 
been referred to Committees, which had 
already been constituted, and others were 


about to be referred. The objections 
which were made to the Railway Depart- 
ment and their proceedings might or 
might. not be well founded ; but the evils 


connected with them had taken place, | 


and the House had the Reports before 
them which were the result of the. sys- 
tem, Now, he submitted that unless all 
these Reports were positively mischievous 
in themselves—not only of little value, 
but positively worthless and worse than 
useless—they could not take a more ill- 
advised course than that of depriving 
themselves of whatever information and 
assistance might be afforded, even in the 
worst view that had been taken in these 
Reports, Generally speaking, he consi- 
dered the. Reports were manifestly docu- 
ments of great value; for even if they 
were not right in their conclusions—and 
he. had a strong opinion upon the gene- 
rality of them with regard to their conclu- 
sions—no one could help perceiving that 
generally they opened up the question 





the period when the debate on the Stand- 
ing Order came on. He agreed with the 
hon. Member in Jamenting the lateness 
of the debate, but could assure him that 
no person was to blame for that. Not a 
day was lost from the beginning to the 
end of the Session, and the Minute of the 
Board of Trade constituting the Railway 
Department was brought forward as early 
as possible, He begged to say also that 
the Standing Order was not smuggled 
through the House, This very point was 
fully discussed in the last Session, and 
there certainly appeared at that time an 
almost unanimous acquiescence in_ the 
propriety of the plan, He did not mean 
to say that, the whole question was, not 
surrounded with difficulty, and if. any 
error were committed it might be to some 
extent pardonable; but, at the, same 
time, he believed that it was not. possible 
to. have conducted, the business , of the 
Railway Department, such as it had been 
during the Jast six months, In. the manner 
pointed out by the right hon, Gentlemap, 
that was, as one among the many branches 
of the Board of Trade. Whether the pre- 
sent was a convenient arrangement or pol, 
he should say most confidently that. the 
railway business could not possibly, be 
conducted as part of the general business 
of the Board of Trade. If the right, hon. 
Gentleman was aware, of the enormous 
mass of business connected with that, De- 
partment of the Board, he would be af 
the same opinion. For. the time, it lasted 
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it demanded undivided attehtion, and un- 
less the Board of Trade were prepared to 
perform the duty in a very slovenly and 
‘unsatisfactory way, it would be utterly 
impossible for the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman to be carried out. The 
fight hon. Gentleman ‘said the Railway 
Department had misconceived the task 
submitted to them; and he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) agreed with him thus far—he 
thought that the Reports had gone fur- 
ther with regard to the number of details 
they went through, the views they pre- 
sented, and the decisiveness of the tone 
they assumed—he granted, as a matter 
of fact, that they did go further than was 
in the contemplation of the Select Com- 
mittee last year. But he begged the House 
not upon that account, at this moment, 
to pronounce or imply any condemnation 
ofthe Board of Trade. The fact was that 
the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade were greatly in advance of the 
Committee of last year in respect to expe- 
rience; and he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was prejudging the case, as 
well as the hon. Member for Finsbury. 
He agreed that the Reports were not 
uniform upon the question of making 
stipulations as to fares and tolls for public 
advantage ; but it did not follow, be- 
cause that course was taken in one case 
with good and sufficient reason, that, 
therefore, it must be taken in every other. 
They must not look for a rigid uniformity 
as to the rules which the Railway De- 
partment were to adopt. What they were 
to expect was, that the recommendation 
of the Board should be truly adapted 
to the circumstances of each case as it 
arose. If any company expected to make 
great gains, they might put limitations on 
it with advantage to the public; but in 
cases where the company had no such 
expectation, it would scarcely be right to 
Impose any limitation. But with respect 
to those Reports, he thought the senti- 
ments of the public were in favour of 
them; and if they were to go before the 
Committees for consideration, nothing 
could more distract the minds of the 
Members of those Committees, or of the 
public, than to take opportunities of this 
kind to attack those Reports, and raise ex- 
parte arguments upon the subject. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury had particularly 
,imade the Report on the London and York 
Railway'the subject of attack. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) thought that nothing ‘could be 
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more mischievous than making attacks'on 
those Reports, especially on that’ particu- 
lar one, at a time when they were, as in 
that instance, about to be submitted’ ‘to 
the most stringent investigation. “There 
was another point to which he wished'to 
refer, the want of publicity to the pro- 
ceedings of the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade. He would grant that 
want of publicity to be an objection ‘per- 
fectly unanswerable, if it' were ‘true that 
those Reports would carry any uhdue 
weight and authority with them before 
the Committees—if they were to be made 
excuses for avoiding examination, and if 
they were to be anything more than mere 
guides to the Committees in theit inyésti- 
gations. If they were to be more than 
that he would grant that the objection of 
want of publicity would be a fatal ‘one. 
There might, probably, be cases in which 
the Board of Trade might tutn out to 
have been wrong; in such cases he did 
not believe that their Report would place 
the parties, to whom it was adverse, in 
any disadvantage. The Reports would 
be subjected to the strictest examination ; 
and if justice had been “in the first in- 
stance not awarded, the parties would 


| succeed in obtaining it just as effectually 


as if there had been no Report whatever 
from the Railway Department. (With re- 
gard to the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, 
he sincerely trusted, not that the House 
would reject it, but that the hon. Gentle- 
man himself would not press it to a divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Gisborne did not wish to attack 
the composition of the Board; but he 
thought that it was impossible for the 
Board to do its duty to the public, consi- 
dering the disadvantages of the situation 
in which it was placed. The Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade en- 
grossed the whole railway system of the 
country. He believed that their Reports 
would have the greatest influence on the 
Committees ; and when these Committees 
found themselves in any difficulty, they 
would seek to escape from it by referring 
to and acting upon the suggestions of the 
Reports. How were these Reports made? 
The process had been described in a very 
able pamphlet, which said, ‘* That the in- 
genuity of man could scarcely have de- 
vised a more certain means of error.” He 
now asked, if, in addition to all the other 
labouts they were about to put on the 
Committees, they would impose upon them 
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the burden of determining whether the 
Reports of the Board of Trade were right 
or not? This engrossing Department—if 
he might so call it—not content with 
giving Reports as to the merits of the 
lines submitted to them, had become ge- 
neral essayists on railway legislation; 
and though the House might not be ina 
position to judge of the value of their 
opinions upon the several cases on which 
they had reported, they were in a position 
to judge of the value of their essays. It 
would be remembered that one question 
that arose last year in reference to this 
subject of railway legislation was, whether 
competition was generally conducive to 
the public benefit or not? That question 
the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade had, in one of their essays, taken 
upon themselves to answer. They had 
decided that competition was not gene- 
rally advantageous to the public; and, 
as confirming that view, had quoted a 
long passage from the Report of the Rail- 
way Committee of last year. It was well 
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known, he believed, however, that the 
public had derived great advantage from 
the competition in railways, in increased 
accommodation and cheaper fares; and 
the complaints which were made last year 


were now no longer heard of. This was 
the result of competition ; and if the lines 
now projected were carried out, the bene- 
fits of competition would be extended to 
all parts of the kingdom. On this sub- 
ject it was manifest therefore, he thought, 
that the Members of the Railway Depart- 
ment had not become wiser than they 
were last year ; and he should not be sur- 
ptised if it should turn out that the au- 
thority which the writer of the essay 
quoted in support of his views was his 
own, It would appear, in fact, that the 
Commissioners proceeded upon the sup- 
position that those railways which had 
done the least before for the public con- 
venience, were those most likely to do 
most in future. Look, for instance, at 
the Cambridge line, which in eight years 
had completed only thirty miles of rail- 
way, and of which it might be said, as the 
nigger said of his pig, that ‘‘ though little, 
it was d dold.” He might quote the 
cases of the Harwich lines, and many 
others, as showing that the Reports of 
the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade did not carry with them much 
weight. He thought that Department 
might well bave been entrusted with the 
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duty of classifying the several schemes 
that came under their notice. He could 
see no reason why the decisions of the 
Board of Trade should be published go 
long—in some cases as much as two or 
three months—before the publication of 
the Report containing the reasons for 
those decisions, unless it were for the 
purpose of raising the shares of one rail- 
way and depressing those of another in 
the share-market, and encouraging speeu- 
lation. Then it was impossible, take what 
precautions they would, to keep their in- 
tentions altogether a secret previous to 
the publication of their decisions. They 
could not ask questions of the parties 
connected with the line without showing 
at least an indication of their leaning; 
and that, he thought, by giving an im- 
petus to the spirit of unfair speculation, 
and encouraging gambling transactions, 
was a mischief so great, that no advantage 
which could result from these one-sided 
Reports—drawn up, he admitted, with 
great ability, in many instances; but still, 
from having heard one side only, in igno- 
rance of the whole facts and bearings of 
the case — could counterbalance. He 
thought it essential that a Parliamentary 
or legislative constitution should be given 
to this Board, if it should continue 
to exist, for it was most objectionable 
that such great powers — powers aflect- 
ing property to so large an extent, should 
be as it were picked up by a Department 
of the Government on the unadopted Re- 
port of a Committee. 

Colonel Sibthorp thought every day’s 
experience showed the correctness of the 
opinions he had so often stated to the 
House. With regard to the bon. Gen- 
tlemen who sat on the Treasury Bench, 
and those who lately sat on the Trea- 
sury Bench, he hardly anderstood their 
position. He did not know whether 
the right hon. Member for Newark spoke 
as the President of the Board of Trade, 
or only as the late President of the Board 
of Trade; for, though speaking on behalf 
of that Department of the Government, he 
still found him sitting on the benches 
below those occupied by the Treasury 
Members. There was one hoo. Gentle- 
man, however, (Mr. Pringle) whom he 
supposed he might now look uponas a late 
Member of the Government ; and much 
as he had honoured the hon, Gentleman 
before the event which had made hima 
late Member, he honoured him much 
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more since. Nothing could be more ob- 
jectionable than the constitution of this 
Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade, and nothing was more calculated 
to encourage gambling speculations than 
their Reports. In a Report which had 
been made to that House in 1808 he 
found described the evils of an extensive 
system of gambling, such as was now 
going on with regard to these railway 
speculations. It was then shown that 
ruin, crime, madness, and suicides were 
the inevitable consequences of such prac- 
tices. Let them look at the number of 
these railway schemes brought forward, 
and the immense amount of capital thus 
involved : it was impossible for any Board 
to consider them in the time with suffi- 
cient attention to be enabled to make 
anything like a satisfactory Report upon 
them. If five angels came down from 
heaven, and sat four hours a day as a 
board, they could not do it; and yet they 
were told that these five Gentlemen, who 
constituted this Railway Board, had given 
the fullest consideration to every railway 
scheme upon which they had reported. 
In one instance he found they decided in 
favour of one of two competing lines, on 
the ground of economy. Why, what did 
it matter to them if one company would 
spend ten millions to complete a line, 
upon which another would spend only 
five? What they should look to was the 
public accommodation to be given. But 
the proceedings of this Board were only 
apart of the same system that pervaded 
all railway business. He remembered the 
Railway Consolidation Bill—a Bill con- 
taing 476 clauses—was brought forward 
for consideration one day at twelve o'clock, 
in a House consisting, for a great part of 
the time, of not more than fifteen Mem- 
bers. He wished to know what was the 
nature of the hon. Member for Finsbury’s 
Motion. If it had been for censuring the 
Government who had brought forward 
this Board—who had packed it, and made 
it their own—he would have supported 
him; but the present Motion was so mys- 
terious, that he could not understand its 
object. As it appeared to him, the object 
was to do away with the independence of 
the Committees. He could not support 
that; though he confessed, not being on 
the Treasury Bench — and he was not 
Sorry for it—for he never would be—he 
did not know what independence now 
meant, 
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Mr. Bernal was convinced that a vast 
deal of benefit would accrue to the public 
from the consideration of this subject, and 
pursuing it to some definite and prospective 
end. A great deal had been said on the 
constitution of the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade. Now, all hecould 
say was this, that they were incepting a 
course of experiments, and could not say 
yet how they would turn out. But he 
remembered what was said by the right 
hon. Baronet on the other side when the 
subject was under discussion in that 
House ; and the right hon. Baronet was 
rather severe upon him (Mr. Bernal) for 
the observations he then made: he would 
not enter into that further than to say that 
he then entirely dissented from the views 
of the right hon. Baronet, and all he 
would answer was, that he hoped the ex- 
periment would be successful. He hoped, 
too, that the Committees who were ap- 
pointed to sit on railway projects, might 
turn out advantageous and beneficial 
in a practical point of view, and might 
have the effect of counteracting the exist- 
ing evils, and putting a check upon the 
inordinate speculations which were going 
on, and which would some day end in the 
ruin of thousands. He repudiated the 
notion that there was any ground for im- 
pugning the integrity of those Gentlemen 
who constituted the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade. With one of the 
Members of that Department he was ac~ 
quainted, and he honoured that gentleman 
not only for his integrity but for his 
ability. The other Members of that De- 
partment he knew by reputation ; and he 
was convinced that not one of them would 
be guilty of such dishonourable conduct 
as disclosing the facts of which they were 
officially cognizant, and so affecting the 
interests of persons who had embarked 
their property in railway projects. When 
a numerous deputation attended the Board 
of Trade, and made representations to 
that Department which were supported by 
arguments, and upon which opinions were 
expressed, it was not surprising that some 
intimation of what occurred at such in- 
terviews should be given to the public. 
He believed that the reports which were 
so frequently current on these subjects, 
and which produced most mischievous re- 
sults, might be traced to thissource. He 
thought the hon. Member for Finsbury 
had misunderstood the Standing Order of 
the House which he proposed to rescind ; 
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avd he'(Mr. Bernal) would move the fol- 
lowing Amendment— 


“ That an humble Address be presented to, 
Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to direct that all Docu- 
ments and Statements received by the Rail- 
way Department of the Board of Trade, in re- 
lation to any Railway Bill or Project upon 
which \that, Railway Department has reported, 
be laid before this House; and that the pro- 
moters and opponents of every such Bill, and 
their counsel and agents, shall agree to in- 
spect, and at their own expense obtain copies 
-or extracts of such Statements or Documents.” 


He was aware that this Amendment might 
be somewhat irregular in point of form; 
but if such were the case he hoped the 
right hon. Speaker would assist him in 
rendering it conformable to the rules of 
the House. 

Viscount Howick seconded the Amend- 
ment. He thought that the House and 
the country were much indebted to the 
hon. Member for Finsbury for having 
brought this subject forward in the man- 
ner he had.. He agreed, however, in the 
reasons assigned for not pressing the Mo- 
tion to a division. He thought that the 
hon. Member had not correctly read the 


Standing Order, and that there did not 
exist sufficient ground for rescinding it as 


proposed. But the offer made by the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade, to place 
the originals of the documents in question 
before the House, would be a most valu- 
able concession, and one quite sufficient 
for his hon. Friend to obtain. It was 
most important, however, to have had an 
opportunity of discussing the weight of 
the authority which ought to be attached 
to these Reports of the Board of Trade. 
The right hon. Gentleman the late Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had stated, that it was premature 
at the present time to discuss the manoer 
in which their duties bad been performed 
by the Railway Department of the Board 
of Trade, and to go into the merits of par- 
ticular Reports. On this point he did 
not altogether agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman, These Reports were calcu- 
lated to exercise a certain degree of weight 
on the deliberations of Committees, as 
coming from a Department of the Go- 
vernment,.and, unless some discussion in 
tais House should prevent it, they would 
have the effect of making out a sort of 
primé@ facie case in favour of» those 
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schemes for which Reports: were! made) 
and unfavourable to those against which 
the! Board ‘of Trades had decided. If, 
however, any prejudice were: thus created, 
to the disadvantage of projects against 
which the: Board of Trade had. decided, 
an injustice would certainly be done, 
They should, therefore, look to the man. 
ner in which its duties bad been exer. 
cised by the Board. And he might: be 
permitted: to’ say that, in his opinion; no 
blame whatever attached to any’ indi. 
vidual: Member of the Board. . They had 
all conscientiously performed their duties, 
He went farther. In his opinion they 
had shown considerable diligence and 
considerable ability; but still he didnot 
believe that their duties had been satisfac. 
torily ~performed—not from any fault of 
theirs, but because Parliament had bur. 
dened them with duties which it was phy. 
sically impossible for them properly tovae- 
complish. But, then, if these duties were 
not. properly performed, it was only jus 
tice to the parties affected by them that 
the fact should be brought before the 
House; and he took this opportunity of 
stating, that in his opinion both the man- 
ner in which the Board of Trade had car. 
ried on its proceedings, and the Reports 
which were the results of those proceed- 
ings, were in the highest degree unsatis- 
factory. First, as to the mode of carrying 
on business, The course of proceeding was 
this. The Board of Trade received: the 
statements of parties—they looked into 
these statements, but without submitting 
to opposing parties the data and reason- 
ings of their opponents. No opportunity 
was afforded to those interested of point- 
ing out errors in point of fact, or refuting 
mis-statements or misrepresentations which 
might be made. | In the same way inter 
views had taken ‘place, at which only one 
party had been heard. Now, was this 
mode of proceeding ‘likely to succeed) in 
eliciting the real facts of a case? How 
was it possible that in this manner. the 
Board: of Trade :could detect. errors or 
ascertain misrepresentations contained in 
the’ statements laid before | them ?))0Ac+ 
cordingly, if they looked to these Reports 
they found existing in them direct, and 
palpable blunders, in point of fact, of the 
most serious importance. He would, not 
go into'a number of these cases, but he 
might point out one instance which had 
already: been brought under the notiedof 
the» House..: A petition was. lying: upon 
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the: Table from the Croydon ' Railway 
Company; complaining of the Report of 
the Board) of Trade: on ithe Kentish 
and South-Eastern Railway. © To this pe- 
tition there was a distinct allegation of 
material errors: in ‘point of fact in the 
Report of the Board of Trade; and the 
parties preferring it were so sure that they 
could make good their statements, that 
all they asked for was to have the Report 
referred back to the Board of Trade. An 
hon. Member connected with the part of 
the country interested, the Member for 
Maidstone, had made a Motion to that 
effect ; and it did so happen, that, taking 
an advantage of a technical difficulty in 
a point of form, the right hon. Baronet 
representing the Board of Trade avoided 
the discussion upon the point. Now, the 
allegations in this petition were specific, 
and capable of being at once proved to 
be unfounded. If such were the case, 
then, under the circumstances, he could 
not hesitate to assume that these allega- 
tions of error were correct. They were 
told that the Report of the Board of Trade 
had fallen into these errors. First, they 
had stated, in comparing two lines, that 
one—that reported against——had con- 


siderably heavier earth-works than the 


other. Now, this was denied in point of 
fact. Then there was an allegation with 
reference to the number of miles of new 
railway required to supply due accom- 
modation to the public. In this point 
also an error was ascribed to the Board 
of Trade. But blunders of still greater 
importance were pointed out. One of 
them was with respect to the fares pro- 
posed to be charged. The Report of the 
Board of ‘Trade stated, that one company 
had agreed to carry at lower rates than 
the other, while it omitted to observe that 
the latter had offered to carry at still 
lower rates than those the concession of 
which upon the part of the former was 
madé use of as an argument in its favour. 
Then it. was a recommendation of the 
original Committee upon Railways that 
the Board of Trade was to direct its at- 
tention specially to matters connected 
with the public safety. Now, had this 
been done ?, The General Committee had 
pointed. out two facts affecting public 
safety, which were to: have been specially 
attended to, When a long line merged 
into. another shorter, and possessing a 
smaller extent of traffic, and used two or 
three. miles of it as a main route, there 
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was a special recommendation that, in all 
such cases, a distinct notice should be 
given of that portion of the pan by the 
Board of Trade. Now, there was such 
an arrangement proposed upon the Kentish 
and South-Eastern lines; but,in the Report 
of the Board, that important fact was not 
at all introduced to the attention of the 
House. Again, the House entertained 
such strong objections to a railway cross~ 
ing a public road, particularly at a level, 
that, by the Standing Orders, any such 
case was ordered to be pointed out for the 
consideration of the Committee on the 
Bill. Now, in dealing with these South- 
Eastern schemes, how lad the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade per- 
formed this part of its duty? The fact 
was, that the line of railway which they 
recommended had twenty-five such level 
crossings, including four over streets in 
the populous town of Deptford ; but nota 
word was to be found upon the subject in 
the Report of the Board of Trade. But to 
shuw, however, that such parts of plans 
were not consjdered immaterial by the 
Board, he held in his hand extracts from 
another Report of that body, referring toa 
different set of lines in Scotland; and in 
that Report he found it stated that the 
Board directed the attention of the Com- 
mittee on the Bill to a crossing proposed 
to be made in the line of the Glasgow and 
Paisley Railway over the turnpike road 
from Glasgow to Govan. Here they had 
one crossing mentioned in the Scotch line, 
while the four proposed to be made in 
Deptford were passed over without notice. 
There were also omissions of particular 
facts, and errors in respect to others, which 
made those Reports most untrustworthy 
guides for the deliberations of the House. 
They did not fulfil their main object, of 
affording good materials for the House 
upon which to come to a decision with 
respect to Railway Bills presented to them. 
Besides, the more he looked at these Re- 
ports, the more he was struck with their 
inconsistencies. As regarded fares, short 
distances, and gradients, the recommenda- 
tions of different Reports differed in toto 
from each other. And more than that, 
he could not help noticing a circumstance 
pointed out by the right hon. Member for 
Taunton, namely, that these Reports re- 
sembled rather the ex-parte recommenda- 
tions of an able advocate, than the judicial 
decisions of an impartial tribunal. In 
many cases—perhaps in a majority of 
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eases—he coincided with the conclusion 
arrived at; but even when that was the 
case, it struck him that the Reports were 
impressed with the character he had attri- 
buted tothem. Every point which made 
against the line recommended, and in fa- 
vour of that rejected, was passed by either 
without notice, or kept as much as pos- 
sible in the back ground, while every 
point in favour of the line recommended 
was against that rejected, and urged with 
great minuteness and ability, and put in 
the strongest light. Now he did not mean 
to insinuate that this was wilfully and 
knowingly done, but it was the case tu 
such an extent that some explanation was 
desirable. Admitting that such was the 
character of the Reports, he thought that 
it might be accounted for upon the suppo- 
sition that the Board of Trade had come 
to their decisions some time before they 
drew up the Reports. Perhaps two or 
three months elapsed from the time when 
they decided upon the general character 
of a Report, to the period at which it was 
actually prepared. What was the legiti- 
mate inference? Why, that being op- 


pressed by business, and anxious to get 
through as much as possible, the Board, 


on a superficial examination of the docu- 
ments before them, made up their minds 
as well as they could ; and having done so, 
published in the Gazette what their deter- 
mination was, and then proceeded to 
another case. Having in this way adver- 
tised their decisions in a great number of 
cases, they proceeded afterwards to draw 
up their Reports. In the meantime these 
decisions were criticised—their justice 
questioned. There arose, therefore, natu- 
rally a strong disposition on the part of 
the Board of Trade to make out as good a 
case as they could in favour of their own 
decisions. In one of the most important 
of these Reports, the whole argument wis 
drawn obviously from a speech delivered 
at a public meeting some months ago by 
one of the promoters of a line. It wasa 
statement ridiculously partial—open to 
answer in fifty places; but the obvious 
answers were left unnoticed, and_ this 
glaring ex-parte statement was adopted as 
being worthy of guiding the determination 
of the Board of Trade and of Parliament. 
But the blame of all this rested with 
themselves. Great mischief was, no 
doubt, done by these imperfect, unsatisfac- 
tory, and ex-parte Reports; but it was the 
House which was to blame. As had been 
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admitted by an officer of the Board of 
Trade, it was physically impossible for 
that Board to enter into a close scrutiny 
of opposing statements, and draw up Re. 
ports in which all the facts established 
should have been sifted out from the mass 
of conflicting evidence. And indeed, when 
they looked back to the original Railway 
Report, they could not but be struck by 
its vague and unsatisfactory character, 
He admitted having been a consenting 
party to the adoption of the system recom. 
mended in that Report, not having very 
clearly perceived the inconveniences which 
would result from it. But be the blame 
whose it might, he thought that they had 
adopted most hastily and rashly the Report 
of the Committee on Railways; for when 
they agreed to the Standing Order now pro. 
posed to be rescinded, they did not think 
that they were investing the Board of 
Trade with such a power as that of vir. 
tually deciding on all the railway schemes 
which came within their notice. If they 
had, they would have proceeded much 
more cautiously. They would have limited 
the powers to be granted, and laid down 
some general rule for the guidance of 
those into whose hands those powers 
were to be put. But if they intended 
that the Reports of the Board of Trade 
should be used in some other way, they 
should have adopted precautions to pre- 
vent the public from being deceived by 
the notion that five subordinate Members 
of a Government Department, sitting al- 
most in secret conclave, were to be al- 
lowed to dispose of property to such a 
vast extent. However, the mistake had 
been committed, and it was not easy fo 
see how it could be remedied. He hoped, 
indeed, that Committees upon Bills would 
not take the Reports of the Board of 
Trade in favour of certain schemes for any- 
thing more than mere statements of the 
cases of the lines which they recommended. 
But if this was all that the Board had 
effected, the Gentlemen composing it had 
been put to much unnecessary trouble; 
inasmuch as solicitors and agents could 
have got up ex-parte statements just as 
well as the Board of Trade. If the Re- 
port were to have more authority than 
ex-parte statements, he wished to know 
how much more, and where the line limit- 
ing the degree of authority was to be 
drawn. The right hon. Gentleman the 
late President of the Board of Trade ad- 
mitted that the Reports had gone further 
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than Parliament had intended them to 
go. Now, he entertained great jealousy 
of a body of this sort going beyond the 
line of inquiry committed to them. The 
right hon. Gentleman had, indeed,con- 
tended that in acting as they had done, 
the Board could not have been actuated 
by mere abstract love of labour. He ad- 
mitted that although there might be no 
such thing as abstract love of labour, 
there might be—whether abstract or not 
—a love of authority, which would lead 
those feeling it to go further than they 
ought, as in the case in question he be- 
lieved that the Board of Trade had gone. 
He hoped that this discussion would neu- 
tralize any evil which might result from 
the mistake of last Session. It was ad- 
mitted that the duty of Committees on 
Bills was to weigh well the Reports laid 
before them, to see how far the facts 
stated there were correct—not to take it 
for granted that the Board of Trade had 
made that examination, but to search for 
themselves. If such would be the case, 
no great evil would, perhaps, after all 
arise. But before they came to another 
Session, it was incumbent upon them to 
do one of two things, either to put an end 
to this system of the'Board of Trade, or 
else clearly to define and describe the 
functions to be entrusted to it, and then 
to invest it with adequate powers for the 
performance of its varied duties. His 
own leaning was in favour of putting an 
end to the system altogether. It would 
always be a matter of difficulty to use the 
agency of any Department of Government 
in assisting Parliament in the discharge 
of its legislative functions, without allow- 
ing those whom they meant to be their 
servants to become substantially their 
masters, and the virtual authorities upon 
the subject. He concurred with the opin- 
ion so well expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
Ment, that they should not allow such 
important functions to be transferred to 
otherhands, He believed that the system 
of legislating for private business would, 
on the whole, with all its abuses, be infi- 
finitely better than the plan adopted in 
other countries of placing such business 
in the hands of the Executive Govern- 
ment. He believed that the latter system 
led to greater abuses and more dangerous 
corruption, We ought, however, to im- 
Prove to the utmost the machinery of our 
private-business legislation. He trusted 
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his hon. Friend would accede to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth; and by its adoption he was 
sure a circumstantial advantage would be 
gained. 

Lord G. Somerset was glad to be able 
to concur in the latter observation of the 
noble Lord. He owned he was very 
much astonished at the misconception 
which prevailed as to the Reports of the 
Board of Trade; for although they were 
drawn up with great ability, and though 
in most instances he was inclined to agree 
with them, they were never looked on 
either by the Committee that recom- 
mended the appointment of this Depart- 
ment, or by the Board itself, as at all 
binding. He had always thought that 
many of the misapprehensions that pre- 
vailed in the public mind would have been 
removed, if the language of the Committee 
which appointed the Railroad Department 
of the Board of Trade had been referred to. 
That Committee merely pointed out the 
necessity of taking evidence and making a 
Report, without at all saying it should be 
decisive. He was perfectly incompetent at 
that time to determine whether the de- 
cisions of the Board of Trade were correct 
or not. The matters decided on would 
be subject of consideration by separate 
Committees, and it was not until those 
Committees had pronounced their opinions 
that he should be prepared to say how far 
the experiment had been successful. Every 
one of these Reports of the Board of 
Trade would be severely scrutinised by a 
competent tribunal. As to the objection 
that these Reports were not recognised, 
there was a Standing Order of July last, 
in which it was laid down “ that such 
Reports should be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Bill.” It was impossible to say 
that the Resolution constituting the Rail- 
way Department of the Board of Trade 
was adopted without full and fair con- 
sideration. To the Motion before the 
House he entertained decided objections. 
Though he did not agree with some of the 
Reports, he thought on the whole that by 
the end of the Session, after the investi- 
gation of the Committee, they would be 
found generally satisfactory. 

Mr. Hawes said, nothing was more re- 
markable in the administration of the 
several Departments of our Government, 
than the purity of those connected with 
them, This was the only Department 
that had ever been suspected ; and though 
he believed it had been very improperly 
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suspected, ‘still the suspicion, however 
groundless, was calculated to do harm. 
This Department should have -been‘at all 
events careful as to the facts which it 
stated. But, as an instance of their mode 
of doing business, he might state that a 
more careless and inaccurate Report, and 
in which there were more important omis- 
sions, than the London, Croydon, and 
South Eastern Report, had never issued 
from any public body. He did not blame 
the tribunal itself so much; for he be- 
lieved it was found utterly impossible to 
get through the mass of documents in 
many cases; and so overwhelming was 
the amount of business, that he understood 
one very able Member of the Board was 
completely knocked up. The noble Lord 
who last spoke said that the Railway De- 
partment of the Board of Trade had no 
power of deciding the questions which 
arose as to the various lines. How, then, 
was to be understood the language of the 
circular addressed to the agents of the 
various Bills? It was this :— 


“T am directed by the Lords of the Privy 
Council of Trade to call your attention to the 
course of proceeding as to the Railway Bills 
entrusted to your charge, and which will be- 
come necessary in order to give effeet to the 


proposed supervision of the Board of Trade 
over such lines during their progress through 
Parliament.” 


Was it intended by this, that the Board 
of Trade should have the power of back- 
ing up their Reports by instructing the 
Members of the Committee that sat to 
examine, or employing agents for that 
purpose? Then the investigation took 
place with closed doors ; and documents, 
which were often not accredited, through 
some inadvertence, were accepted by the 
Board of Trade after the notification as to 
a particular line in the Gazette. They 
often considered topics, too, which did not 
fairly come before them. In the Report 
as to the Newcastle and Berwick line, they 
went into the respective merits of the at- 
mospheric and locomotive systems, show- 
ing they were decidedly biassed as to one 
in preference to the other. The best proof 
that the House was not satisfied with the 
reasons adduced by the Board of Trade 
was, that it had since appointed a Com- 
mittee to collect information on this very 
subject. He confessed he rather gathered 
from the tone of the noble Lord (Lord G. 
Somerset) that some alteration was con- 
templated in this Board. If he were 
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right; he ‘hoped that Parliament ° wouly 
clearly define the duties ‘to be ‘performed 
by any Board hereafter appointed. 

Mr. B. ‘Denison did not wish to” take 
any part im the ‘discussion, connected '43 
he was with the London and York Rdit. 
way, which had been reported against 
by the Board of Trade, and ‘he ‘woull 
rather have refrained from saying aity. 
thing until after the Bill had been’ cdnt 
sidered in Committee, where its merits 
could be fully discussed; but -after ‘the 
pointed allusion which had teen ‘made 
to him by the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
he could not help making two or ‘three 
remarks. He certainly did say that’ he 
was in a condition to prove that four 
days before the ‘decision of the Board of 
Trade was published, a report was cir- 
culated in the City, and letters went 
into the country, to the effect that’ the 
London and York line would -be reported 
against, and that the Cambridge ‘and 
Lincoln line would be favourably reported 
upon, and that a portion of the Direct 
Northern (and this was the most sin- 
gular part of the matter) would also be 
favourably considered. This intelligence 
was circulated on the Saturday, and the 
decision was not given in the Gazette 
until the Tuesday following. It was an 
extraordinary thing how the Direct 
Northern should have retired from the 
contest, and consented to an amalgama- 
tion with another line, unless the Direct- 
ors had known they were to be reported 
against. It was quite clear that they 
must have had some foreknowledge of 
the facts. If the Direct Northern had 
been reported against as a whole, that 
would have been intelligible; but he 
wanted to know how they could have 
asvertained that part of the line was to 
be reported on, unless they had received 
some communication from the Board of 
Trade on the subject. He had been 
in communication with these authori- 
ties, but merely laid certain statements 
before them without asking a single 
question, because he thought that im- 
proper. In his opinion the Board of 
Trade had far exceeded the powers in- 
tended to be given to it, and had in 
many respects lowered itself in public 
estimation by the inconsistency of its Re- 
ports. The London and York Report 
was quite inconsistent in various patls. 
It would have been much better if’ the 
Board had’ confined ‘itself’ to ‘the written 





statements sent. in to; them; but, unfor- 
tunately,.the officers of the Board had 
entered into conversation with ; different 
parties, in. consequence of which those 
parties had been induced to go into the 
Gity, and speculate for or against rail. 
roads.. He submitted that the decision 
in the Gazette and the Report ought to 
have come out simultaneously. There 
was no doubt that parties did go to the 
Board of Trade and make representations 
respecting lines which had been gazetted, 
in consequence of which alterations were 
made in the Reports. With. respect to 
the documents that had been laid before the 
Board of Trade, he thought the public 
ought to be allowed to inspect them, 
because he believed in some cases they 
would contain the very language which 
had been adopted in the Reports. He 
knew an instance of one gentleman 
complaining to another of the inaccuracy 
of a Report; on which the latter said, 
“ For Heaven's sake don’t decry it, for 
I drew it up myself.” He thought the 
exertions of the Board of Trade would 
have. been very beneficial if they had con- 
fined themselves to a classification of the 
Bills, leaving, the Committees. to decide 
upon their merits; but his conviction was 


that the Reports of the Board of Trade 
would in many instances puzzle the Mem- 
bers who constituted. the Committees, in- 


stead of assisting them... He thought it 
would: be much better for the Committees 
to deal with the groups of Bills themselves, 
and relieve the Board of. Trade from the 
irksome duty imposed upon them, which 
they had so unsatisfactorily discharged. 
Sir G, Strickland said,. that. the. whole 
Rules and Orders and mode of legislation 
on. this subject, were in a deplorable, state 
of confusion. To both landed: proprietors 
and to speculators in railroads, the great- 
est; injustice, was done by the, legislation 
ofthat House, The Reports.of the Board 
of Trade, from their mistaken. mode of 
proceeding, had greatly aggravated this 
injustice; and he trusted. that the ‘House 
would not separate this year without con- 
ysidering; what were the rules and regu- 
lations.and orders, in, order materially to 
Jevise, them. . It was evident that the 
tage for making railroads was increasing ; 
and next year they would be overwhelmed 
with railroad schemes.. He believed that 
the public was dissatisfied with the Reports 
ofthe Board of Trade ;, and,the impression 
as thatit bad lost sight, of; the public 
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interest, in, sanctioning. railroads,, which 
had given too much weight and power to 
the existing railroad monopolies, in order 
to increase their profits. They had general- 
ly set their faces against private;and new 
speculations, in favour of those which were 
brought forward to aggrandize existing 
railroad companies. He was sorry to say 
that he thought the Reports of the Board 
of Trade would throw no light upon. the 
subject; and in his opinion the Com- 
mittees on the various Bills would be still 
less able to do justice to the public inter- 
est than they would have done had the 
Reports never existed, The general rule 
Proposed to be enforced with respect. to 
the railway profits was, that wherever they 
exceeded 10 per cent. the public was to 
reap the benefit of the surplus by the re- 
duction of the fares; but, in order to 
evade this regulation, the railway com- 
panies threw out branch railroad schemes, 
not with the expectation of deriving any 
profit from them, but in order to. spread 
the surplus profit of the original line over 
these new lines; so that it was not so 
much a question whether these branch 
lines were absolutely wanted, as whether 
it suited the interests of the companies to 
construct them; and the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade had, in the 
vast majority of instances, decided in 
favour of these branch roads. He, there- 
fore, felt justified in asserting that, by 
their proceedings, the Railroad Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade was cutting 
up the country in all directions by sanc- 
tioning these branch lines, which he felt 
convinced would never pay one shilling of 
profit on the capital expended, but would 
merely enable the old companies, by whom 
they were constructed, to avoid lowering 
their rates of transit charges, by expending 
the surplus above the 10 per cent., yielded 
by the old lines in bringing the rate of 
profit on the branch lines up to the 10 per 
cent. guaranteed to the shareholders. The 
noble Lord (Lord G. Somerset) had ex- 
pressed his desire to suspend his judgment 
on the different railway projects until they 
came under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee. He (Sir G. Strickland) wished to 
draw attention to the effect which this 
mode of proceeding, would have. He 
would suppose that one of these branch 
railways weut through the propesty of 
some one who was not an affluent man 
The company offers him a small or, rather 
an,inadequate compensation, with which 
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he is dissatisfied. How does the matter 
work? The noble Lord said the decision 
would be deferred until the railway pro- 
ject came before the Commitiee. But 
then the person whose property was thus 
inadequately compensated for was not 
able to go before the Committee to oppose 
the Bill because of the expense, and there- 
fore the branch railway would succeed in 
passing through the ordeal of an examina- 
tion before the Parliamentary Committee, 
especially if the Board of Trade had 
already reported in its favour. For 
the reasons he had assigned he highly ap- 
proved of the hon. Member's Amendment ; 
and he trusted, before the next Session 
of Parliament, the Reports of the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade would 
be entirely put astop to. 


Mr. Banks said, that the impressions 
created in his mind by an attentive con- 
sideration of the Reports of the Railway 
Board had led him to form the same con- 
clusions to which the hon. Baronet who 
spoke last had come—namely, that the 


ailway Board had almost invariably given | 
Railway Board had almost bly g 


a preference to the existing rich and power- 
ful companies, and had thus thrown a damp 
over the projects of new companies; in 
many respects he considered this to be 


highly injurious, by arresting free compe- 
tition ; and likewise, extremely prejudicial 


to the interests of individuals. There was 
also another injurious effect resulting from 
giving so decided a preference to the old 
companies, namely, that the complaints and 
remonstrances of individuals against the 
new lines projected had far less hope of ob- 
taining that fair attention to which they 
were entitled, when they came in competi- 
tion with the old and powerful companies, 
than they would have had were they di- 
rected against new companies. He thought 
the Board of Trade had greatly exceeded 
the powers intrusted to it by the House, 
and this in more respects than one. He 
held in his hand a Report issued with re- 
spect to the Great Western line, by which 
the Members of the Railway Board not only 
assumed the power of sanctioning a junction 
formed by this company with another rail- 
way company; but they also constituted 
themselves umpires in case any dispute 
should arise between the two companies 
thus coalescing. Now, no such power as 
was arrogated had been granted to that 
Board by tke House, and moreover it ap- 
peared that the Railway Committee of the 
Board of Trade considered itself to be a 
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regularly constituted permanent authority. 
If it did not so consider itself, how could 
its Members assume the power of decidin 
upon the future quarrels of companies? The 
whole proceedings of that Board had tended 
to throw additional power into the hands of 
companies already extremely powerful, by 
which means the complaints and remon- 
strances of those whose property was in- 
jured or depreciated by the railway opera- 
tions, did not meet with that attention or 
obtain that redress which they would have 
received from smaller and less powerful 
companies. He held in his hand a state- 
ment containing grave matter of complaint 
against one of the railway companies. The 
complaint proceeded from a person of rank, 
and it had already been made the subject 
'of comment in another place. He would 
merely state what its nature was at that 
| moment, as he was sure the House would 
receive it with attention. The complainant 
was a lady of high rank, Lady Georgiana 
Fane, who resided in the mansion of her 
ancestors, near which one of the projected 
lines of railway was to pass. Unhappily 
for this lady, she was in this case opposed 
to one of the powerful companies, and they 
made a boast that they could command a 
hundred votes in that House. They had, 
by this statement, obtained the assent of a 
number of the proprietors through whose 
lands their line passed, who were alarmed 
and intimidated. But the lady in question 
would not assent to a proceeding so injuri- 
ous to her house and property. He would 
cite one of the allegations of her petition, 
which at a future day he should ask leave 
to lay on the Table. The petitioner stated, 
that at the latter end, about the 25th, of 
January last, an agent called and showed 
her the plans and maps of the projected 
railway, and stated at the same time that 
no deviation would be allowed of a greater 
extent than 100 yards on either side of the 
line, of which he then gave her notice ; 
and he was at that time informed that the 
petitioner would never consent to a line 
which approached so near her mansion. 
The petitioner went on to state, that on 
the same day on which she had expressed 
her dislike of this proposed line of railway, 
the agent called on one of her tenants, who 
declared his intention of being guided by 
his landlady’s wishes, and who was induced 
to sign a paper upon its being represented 
to him that his landlady had given her as- 
sent to the line—she having expressed her 
strong dissent from it that very morning. 
He had referred to the petition in question, 
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as he understood the proceeding therein 
complained of was an every-day occurrence; 
but the answer made by the railway com- 

nies to this lady’s complaint was, “ Oh ! 
she must get used to railways as others 
have done.” He was quite ready to admit 





that the rank or station of the lady in 
question made no sort of difference in the | 
facts; nay, more, he would recail an ob- | 


servation made by the right hon. Gentle- | 
man the late President of the Board of 


Trade, who said that one advantage which | 
would result from the Reports of the Rail- | 
way Board was, that they would be sifted | 
before the Committees by the wealth that | 
was ranged on opposite sides. But there | 
was in many instances no wealth to sift 

these Reports. It was quite true the case | 
to which he had just referred was one | 
wherein a person of rank and wealth was | 
the complainant; but how many cases of | 
similar oppression and injustice were there | 
in which neither wealth nor rank could be 

brought to the assistance of the injured | 
party? All these evils resulted from giving 

a monopoly of the lines of railway to large 

and wealthy companies, who could muster, | 
as they boasted, a hundred votes in that 
House. In the light in which he had ex- 
hibited it, the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade had proved injurious to the 
individuals whose property was affected by 
the great lines of railroad, and not benefi- | 
cial to the country. What the companies 
chiefly, indeed solely, considered, was the | 
benefits which they should reap, and not | 
those which the country would derive from | 
their operations. He would cite another | 
instance of a different character to the one | 
he had referred to as exhibiting the nature | 
of the railway companies’ proceedings. It | 
happened, that on the same line of railway | 
as the one already alluded to by him, the | 
property of a gentleman of rank and station | 
was affected to a very considerable degree. | 





He accordingly set about meeting the com- | 
pany, and in a manner much more effectual. | 
He had their surveyor taken up under the 
Wilful Trespass Act, who was fined 52. This | 
prompt and vigorous proceeding alarmed | 
the company ; and when they came to re- 
collect that this gentleman had connexions 
in that and the other House of Parlia- 
ment, they consented to make a very con- 
siderable deviation from their originally 
projected line, which put them to a con- 
siderable expense. But with respect to the 
lady to whom he had referred, he must 
observe that there was this peculiarity 
about her case to those of others similarly 
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circumstanced, that she had had no notice 
of the line of railway until January—just 
sufficient to legalize the proceedings in that 
House. She, therefore, had not had time 
to take any steps to oppose the company, 
and she had no other resource than to 
throw herself upon the mercy of the Com- 
mittee, which he trusted would pay that 
attention to her remonstrances, and do her 
that justice, which her case called for. It 
was, he must say, one of those cases which 
were marked by great hardship, for a devi- 
ation of half a mile only would remove her 
objection entirely to the line ; whereas, not 
only had this slight accommodation been 
refused, but she had met with insult when 
she remonstrated with the company. Under 
the circumstauces, he rejoiced that the dis- 
cussion had taken place, and he was con- 
vinced that the more the nature of the pro- 
ceedings of the Railway Board were consid- 
ered, the greater would be the difficulty in 
deciding as to what the functions and duties 
of that body really were. All he could say 
with respect to the results which had at- 
tended the constitution and the proceedings 
of the Board was, that the 21st day of 
April had arrived, and yet there had only 
been that morning for the first time insti- 
tuted three Railway Committees. 

Mr. Colquhoun said, that as an allusion 
had been made to him by the right hon 
Gentleman the Member for Newark, he 
would beg permission to make a very few 
observations on the subject under discus- 
sion. It certainly was very true that last 
Session he had expressed an opinion fa- 
vourable to the Railway Committee of the 
Board of Trade; bat he must say that, 
after hearing the discussion of that even- 
ing, and after listening to the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, he no longer enter- 
tained that opinion. For even the noble 


' Lord the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 


caster was so doubtful on the point, as to 
have asked the House to suspend its opi- 
uion until the Reports of the Railway 
Board came under the consideration of 
the Committees of the House. For his 
own part, he was by no means sure if it 
was possible for any preliminary inquiry 
to be such as would prove satisfactory to 
all parties ; for what was it that the Board 
of Trade was called upon to do? There 
were about 200 Bills placed before it; and 
without examining any one of the parties, 
without any evidence, with difficulties to 
wade through which were very great, and 
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with questions of the most perplexed na-. save him and the House some trouble, At 
ture, such as would puzzle the brains of, the same time, he must observe that. the 


the Committees which confined their at- 
tention to only one. Bill, with all the aid 
of counsel and witnesses, the Railway 
Board came to decisions which they qua- 
lified as accurate, and pronounced their 
opinions upon the conflicting lines in the 
most positive and authoritative terms. He 
had always understood the Railway De- 
partment of the Board of Trade to have 
been constituted for the purpose of offer- 
ing suggestions only to the Committees on 
the Bills. But they did not confine them- 
selves to that occupation, They pro- 
nounced their peremptory decisions by 
the medium of the Gazette, and these de- 
cisions often preceded the Reports by se- 
veral weeks, These decisions had pro- 
duced an effect in the money-market that 
it was not too much to state gave rise to 
dangerous speculations. Indeed, unless 
their reports and decisions were founded 


right hon, Baronet (Sir G, Clerk) had not 
given any distinct or intelligible answer to 
a question which he had put to himyand 
which. his; hon, Friend ; the, Member, for 
Lambeth had reiterated, namely, what 
degree of authority was to be given tothe 
circular issued by the Railway Board to 
all the Parliamentary agents, whereby 
that Board assumed to itself the power of 
| supervision over the Railway Bills whilst 
' going through Parliament. He wished to 
know by what right the Board of Trade 
demanded that a printed copy of every 
| Amendment in Committee should be, de- 
| posited by the agents of the, Bill at the 
office of the Railway Department of the 
| Board of Trade at least three clear days 
| before the Report should be brought up 
and received by the House. . He wanted 
to know whence the Board of Trade de- 
| rived their right to call upon the agents 


on larger views and more general princi- | for a copy of the Bill as amended by a 
ples, not the smallest benefit could be ex- Committee of that House. He maintained 
pected from them. In many instances so | that the, Board of Trade had the single 


narrow were the grounds of the decisions | duty to perform of examining all. railway 
as to be quite at variance with the other | projects previous to their entering, the 
reasons for portions of the same line of | House, and to give such suggestions, as 


His attention 
had been called to one of the Reports 
from the Board of Trade in which a cer- 
tain set of gradients were laid down—it 
was on the Birmingham and Gloucester 
line; and he found it stated in the evi- 
dence of one of the engineers—a man of 
skill and eminence—that the part of the 
line to which the gradients applied would 
be rendered quite dangerous thereby in 
consequence of the declivity. Such dis- 
crepancies as these greatly shook his con- 
fidence in the decisions of the Board; nor 
did he think the Committees on the Rail- 
way Bills would be much assisted by them. 
He thanked the hon. Member for Finsbury 
for having brought the subject before the 
House in a tangible form; and although 
he thought that the hon. Member was 
quite right in withdrawing his Motion in 
favour of the Amendment, he considered 
that great benefit would result from the 
discussion. 

Mr. T, Duncombe said, he was happy 
to give his assent to the Amendment of 
his hon, Friend the Member for Wey- 
mouth, the more so as it was one of the 
Resolutions which it had been his inten- 
tion to move on Tuesday; and, conse- 
quently, its adoption that evening would 


railway pronounced upon, 


they might think right, founded upon the 
facts before them. The moment theyyhad 
made their Report and had laid it onthe 
Table, their functions ceased—they had 
no right to go before the Committees; 
much Jess had they a right to order.copies 
of the recommendations agreed ‘to that 
they might have a ‘‘ supervision” over the 
Bills. Such a word was an assumption of 
power, and a very impertinent assumption 
of power, and he wanted to know,what 
they meant by it, and whether (the jright 
hon. Baronet did claim for the Board of 
Trade any right of supervision during the 
progress of Railway Bulls through Parlia- 
ment? It was strange that some twenty 
Gentlemen should have spoken in, the 
course of that discussion, and that) not 
one had risen to uphold the Reports of 
the Board of Trade. They had. indeed 
been told, on the contrary, that their Re- 
ports should have no more weight with the 
Committee than the paper on which they 
were written ; and that appeared: tobe 
about their value.. He was very glad that 
this discussion had taken place, as it 
would show to the public the real. walue 
of those Reports. The private business 
of that House had been thrown. backiat 
least. for a full month waiting for, those 
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‘Reports, and now they were worth’ ‘no- 


thing. With the leave ‘of the House he 
would withdraw his original Motion and 
accept the Amendment in its place. 


LueQir 'G. Clerk'said; that’ thé word “ sa- 


pervision” was that which’ had® been uséd 


‘by the Committee of that House in deter- 


mining what powers should be ‘intrusted 
to the Board of Trade. One of their 
duties was toconsider thedifferent schemes 
previous to their introduction ‘into the 
House; and another ‘was, ‘to watch the 
Billsthemselves, that they might point out 
to the [fouse any clauses that might be 
desirable to insert, and prevent the in- 
sertion of improper clauses, It was ne- 
¢essary to that end that they should have 
the power complained of by the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. T. Duncombe hoped the’ Parlia- 
mentary agents would not comply with 
the request of the Board then. Such an 
order could only come with propriety 
from that House. If he moved an Amend- 
ment to any one of those Bills, was the 
Board of ‘rade to send down to the agents 
for it to see whrether it squared with their 
views? He considered it to be a gross 
infringement of their rights as Members of 
that House. 

Motion withdrawn, and Amendment 
agreed to, 


Mayrwnootn Cottece.}] On the Order 
of the Day for going. inio Committee to 
vote the Maynooth College Grant out of 
the Consolidated Fund, 

Sir R. Inglis said: I trust, Sir, T shall be 
excused for calling, not your attention, 
but that of Her Majesty’s Ministers, to the 
clock. I ask whether it be fitting that the 
most important stage in this Bill should 
be commenced at the present hour? The 
question at issue is whether the Consolidated 
Fond of England shall be charged in per- 
petuity with the amount which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers propose for the mainten. 
ance of the Roman Catholic College of 
Maynooth, 1 ask this House, and espe- 
cially I ask Her Majesty’s Ministers, whe- 
ther it be fit to commence such a measure 
at such an hour as the present? I be- 
lieve that’ many Gentlemen—one I know 
on the opposite side of the House has done 
so-have expressed an opinion that it is 
impossible to commence such a discussion 
at'such a time. I, therefore, must resist 
the pressing forward of this measure at 
this hour, and I hope it will not be neces- 
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sary for me'to resist it in any other way 
than by appealing to the right feeling ‘of 
my ‘right ‘hon. Friend. It is’ now'a 


~ College.’ 


‘quarter past ten o’clock, and'f feel’ that it 


would be unworthy the magnitude of the 
subject and of the sense that the people 
entertain of it, at such a time to com- 
mence this discussion. I trust that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers will not rely solely 
upon their numerical majority, but will 
yield to what I think is a most reasonable 
request on my part. 

Sir R. Peel said: I sincerely regret that 
my hon, Friend makes any objection to 
the progress of this Bill. I did understand 
from an hon. Gentleman who has given 
notice of a Motion on this subject, that he 
should hardly think it his duty to bring 
forward his Motion at a later hour than 
ten o’clock, and I may as well tell my hon. 
Friend that I do not mean to give him the 
advantage of the opportunity of saying 
that I have burried on this basiness unne- 
cessarily; but Ido at the same time think, 
considering that the measure is now in- 
troduced, and considering the manner in 
which it has been received, that it is of 
vital importance that no delay should take 
place. I may say also that no effort on 
my part shall be wanting to conduct it to 
a successful issue. With the exception of 
business of pressing importance to the 
Public Service, I will not bring forward 
any (jovernment measure until it shall 
have been disposed of. I shall, of course, 
fulfil the pledge which [ gave—not for 
seeing the extent of the opposition which 
this measure has met with—to the Mem- 
bers representing Scotland, and on Friday 
next state to the House the general outline 
of the measure which it is the intention of 
the Government to propose with respect to 
banking in that country, im order that 
those hon. Members may have an oppor- 
tunity of considering it. I am/sorry I was 
obliged to give that pledge, but I should 
be also sorry to break it, and I therefore 
feel myself compelled to adopt the course 
I have stated. Trusting that those hon, 
Members will be = satisfied with the 
announcement of the general principles of 
the measure, and content to teserve’ the 
discussion of it for a future occasion, I 
therefore propose that we shall enter into 
a Committee upon this vote on the earliest 
day I can propose, namely, Wednesday 
next. At the same time I have no power 
to compel Gentlemen who have notices for 
that day in reference to Bills undertaken 
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by individuals, to give me precedence. If 
they are willing to wave their right in that 
respect, I shall certainly avail myself of 
the permission, and bring forward this 
measure on Wednesday ; if unwilling then, 
I must only bring it forward on Friday 
immediately after I shall have given an 
outline of the measure affecting the banks 
of Ireland and Scotland. But I repeat, 
that no effort upon my part shall be 
wanting, to advance the measure now 
before the House with the utmost expe- 
dition. 

Mr. Hindley thanked the right hon. 
Baronet for giving way on this occasion, 
and considering the measure to be of a 
highly injurious character, he should op- 
pose it to the utmost ; at the same time 
he was sure the right hon. Baronet would 
not injure his own cause by not proceeding 
with that indecent haste which he had 
attempted on a former occasion. Those 
who opposed this measure, had been 
charged with bigotry; but he had just as 
much right to make a charge of robbery 
against those who supported it. If, as a 
Dissenter, he was obliged to support his 
own church, to build his own chapels, and 
to endow his own colleges, he asked what 
right the Government had to put their 
hands into his pockets and make him pay 
for a religion which he did not approve of ? 
He did not wish to speak disrespectfully 
of his Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. 
Their cause, and the cause of the Irish 
people, he had at all times promoted by 
his votes in that House. As far as re- 
garded civil privileges, he should continue 
to do so; but he thought it extremely 
uncivil that they should desire to put their 
hands into his pockets for the support of 
their religion. 

Sir R. Peel hoped that if the considera- 
tion of the measure was to be postponed, 
hon. Members would not now attempt to 
raise a discussion on it. 

Viscount Howick regretted that they 
could not at all events commence the dis- 
cussion that evening. However, as the 
right hon. Baronet thought it better to 
yield, he had nothing more to say upon 
the poiot. But he could not help sug- 
gesting to the right hon. Gentlemen that 
the Scotch Representatives would, he 
thought, be very willing to relieve him 
from the pledge which he had given to 
begin the business of Friday by a general 
statement of his plan respecting Scotch 
banks, if he would consent to postpone his 
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measure upon the subject to another Ses. 
sion. He was prepared to support the right 
hon. Baronet in all his measures upon 
the subject, his opinions being much the 
same as those upon which the right hon. 
Baronet founded his measure of last year; 
but, looking to the mass of business upon 
the books, and to the certainty that they 
should soon, perhaps immediately after 
Whitsuntide, begin the process of lopping 
off Bills, he would ask, whether they might 
not consider this Scotch measure as one 
of those which had better be reserved for 
another Session ? He could not help think. 
ing that the remedy which the right hon, 
Baronet wished to apply to the evils ex- 
isting in the currency of Scotland, was not 
pressingly required at this moment, and 
that probably a little longer experience of 
the working of the English measure might 
facilitate in a future year the passing of 
a measure with respect to Scotland and 
Ireland. It was clear that if the right hon. 
Baronet proceeded with his intended mea- 
sure, it would be met by a vast amount of 
Opposition. They all knew that when 
hon. Gentlemen began to talk about paper 
money it was not easy to foresee when 
they would stop ; and looking to the May- 
nooth and other momentous questions to 
be disposed of in the present Session, he 
strongly recommended the right hon. Ba- 
ronet to postpone his banking measure, 
and proceed with that now before the 
House on Friday. 

Sir R. Peel thought there could be no 
objection to his stating the nature of the 
measure, which included Ireland as well 
as Scotland, on Friday next; particularly 
as he did not feel it consistent with his 
duty to comply with the request of the 
noble Lord. 

Order of the Day read and postponed. 


Customs’ (Import Dvurtes) Brit).] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that the Customs’ Import Duties Bill be 
read a third time. 

Mr. Kemble rose to call the attention 
of the House to the case of the holders of 
staves on which the duty had been paid 
in the bonding warehouses on the 14th of 
February, and not since removed. He 
insisted upon the grievance sustained by 
those parties who still held staves on which 
they had paid the duty, in being brought 
into competition with the holders of staves 
which had been imported since the duty 
had been removed. He considered that 
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their claims to a return of the duty rested 
on the same grounds with the claims lately 
set up by the holders of\sugar. Indeed, 
their case was stronger ; for it was evident 
to every body that the Sugar Duties would 
be altered this year, whereas the duty on 
staves had been so lately altered by the 
Tariff in 1842, that no one could suppose 
asecond alteration would take place within 
so short a period. There could be no fear 
of fraud in this case, because relief was 
only asked for those who had their goods 
under the Queen’s lock; and, as the prin- 
ciple had so lately been admitted in the 
case of the Sugar Duties, he trusted no 
objection would be made to the relief in 
this case. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the House would recollect, when the pro- 
priety of allowing a drawback on the 
sugar was under consideration, he stated 
that it would give rise to applications from 
every person having goods in bond where 
the duties had been reduced. Notwith- 
standing, the House thought that sugar 
was an article on which they ought to 
make an exception ; they did it principally 
on this ground, that the time fixed for the 
expiration of the Sugar Duties bad been 
anticipated by about three months. He 
was not disposed to acquiesce in the pro- 
position of his hon. Friend with respect to 
staves, because there was no peculiarity 
ia the article which did not apply to others 
where the duties had been reduced. 
There was this peculiarity also against a 
return of the duty—that the coopers them- 
selves urged the abolition of the daty; 
now, a certain number of them came for- 
ward to get a return of the duty upon 
their stocks in the Queen’s warehouses; 
thus obtaining a preference over those 
who had taken their goods out of bond. 
On these grounds he could not accede to 
the proposition. 

Mr. Hawes said, the application was 
made, not by the coopers, but by mer- 
chants who had bonded staves for the use 
ofthe coopers. He thought that wherever 
it was possible to estimate the loss, and 
the goods were in the state in which they 
were unsorted, Government ought to allow 
the drawback. 

Mr, Hume said, that when the Govern- 
Ment undertook a great measure like the 
present, they ought to act upon general 
principles, not to favour one party because 
they had powerful advocates in this House, 
and oppose those who were weakly sup- 
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ported. The speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not rest upon any prin- 
ciple, and it was against all the precedents 
that had been established for the last 
sixty years. The precedent was, that 
whenever Government abolished duty on 
goods, they relieved those goods that were 
previously liable to duty wherever it could 
be done. [The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer: Never.] That was invariably 
the case. He would challenge the right 
hon. Gentleman to name an instance to 
the contrary. Whenever goods were under 
the lock and key of the Excise Office that 
was done; and those goods being under 
lock and key of the Customs, he did not 
see that there was any difference. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
what the bon. Member had stated was 
quite true of the Excise, but not of the 
Customs; and, for this simple reason, that 
when the duties were increased, the in- 
crease was not laid upon the goods in 
bond. The principle had only been vio- 
lated in the case of sugar, and that for the 
special reason he had mentioned. 

Mr. Gladstone said, the analogy that 
had been attempted to be drawn between 
this case and the wholesale dealers in 
sugar would not hold, for he recollected 
that in that case the remission of the du- 
ties was foreed upon the Government, 
not simply on the ground that it was im- 
possivle to commit fraud, though that was 
a necessary part of the case, but on the 
ground that the alteration of the Sugar 
Duties took place three months earlier 
than parties could have anticipated. It 
appeared to him that the House was tread- 
ing on slippery ground in discussing a 
question of this kind. In 1842, a large 
uumber of sweeping reductions were made 
without affording any relief to a single 
party. It appeared to him that the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member, under the colour 
of equity and kindness, would yet, if 
adopted, give rise to infinite embarrass- 
ment. 

Sir Robert Peel was altogether opposed 
to the principle of allowing drawbacks ia 
any case. The general rule on the remis- 
sion of Customs’ duties ought to be to 
make them without compensation to any 
parties. The hon. Member for Montrose 
had warned them of the evil of giving way 
to powerful interests, and not giving weak 
ones the same advantage. Now it hap- 
pened that they were resisting the claims 
of the ory importers of staves, be- 
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cause they knew it would injuriously affect 
the interests of coopers and small dealers, 
whohad already paid the duty for staves, and 
used them so soon as they were imported. 
There had been a great outcry against the 
duty on staves. It was said, ** Repeal the 


Physic and 


duty, remove the restriction, and the trade | 


will flourish.” Well, they had removed 
the duty, and the parties in that trade 
would, of course, derive the benefit of it. 
As a general rule, the importer should 
take the increased trade consequent on 
the decreased duty as a compensation for 
any small additional cost he might have 
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paid for the article as duty before its re-' 


duction. 
bonded sugar there was a peculiarity, 


In the case of the holders of | 


which distinguished it from the present | 


case of the holders of staves. 
Duties were imposed annually, and ac- 
cording to the Act of Parliament those 
duties would not have expired until the 
month of July, so that the parties import- 
ing sugar had a right to calcuiate that the 
duties would continue until that period. 
But even in the case of the Sugar Duties, 
the allowance of a drawback was a mea- 
sure rather forced upon the Government 
than as one proceeding from them, as it 
was in opposition to the geveral rule, 
which he considered it was always desir- 
able, if possible, to adhere to. 
Bill,read a third time and passed. 


Puysic anp. Surcery.] Sir J. 
Graham said he intended to make certain 
alterations in the Physic and Surgery Bill, 
which then stood for its Second Reading, 
but he. was not prepared to state what 
they were, arrangements being still pend- 
ing with regard to them, Considering 
the state of the Session, he wished to make 
some progress with the Bill, and, though 
he did not think it right to press the 
second reading of either the Physic and 
Surgery Bill or of the Colleges of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons Bill that night, he 
proposed to fix the second reading posi- 


tively for Friday next; and ‘he trusted | 
that then the House would allow him ‘to | 


take the second reading of the two Bills, 
Ona subsequent night he should propose 
to go into Committee pro formd, in order 


The Sugar | 





that he might introduce into the Bills all | 
the alterations and ametidments which he ! 


had in contemplation. He should next 
move, on an early day after the Whitsun- 
tide holidays, that the House should go 
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again into Committee, for the purpose of 
discussing the details of the Bills. 

Mr. Wakley said, that until the: alter. 
ations were made, they did not ‘know 
what they had to discuss. There wag 
much anxiety felt on this subject, in con- 
sequence of the profession considering 
that there was a great disagreement be- 
tween the speech made by the right hon, 
Gentleman and the Bill he introduced, 
They did not consider that the right hon, 
Gentleman had carried out his own views 
in his own Bill; and one of his corres- 
pondents had suggested that perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman, in taking out a 
Bill from one of his official pigeonholes, 
had hit upon a wrong Bill. He under. 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that before Whitsuntide he would go into 
Committee upon the Bills pro formd, and 
that then he would have them printed, so 
that they might be in a perfect state in 
the hands of the profession. If the pro- 
fession had an opportunity of considering 
them for a fortnight or three weeks after 
the alterations were made, he (Mr. 
Wakley) should have no objection to this 
arrangement. 

Bills postponed. 


House adjourned at twelve o’clock. 


Surgery. 


—s 
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\oRamway Cravses Consoumpation Bru.) 
The Earl of Dalhousie: moved the Third 
Reading. 

Lord) Brougham said, he had /so. often 
had occasion to address their Lordships in 
reference to. railway ; legislation, that he 
would only occupy. their attention, for a 
short time onthe present oceasion. The 
course they were now,,pursuing had from 
small beginnings waxed exceedingly great, 
and almost overpowering, The, great mis- 
chiefs of that course were, ‘in his opinion, 
twofold. First, the very great and almost 
unayoidable haste and. want, of due deli- 
beration with which the several measures 
were of necessity carried through the dif- 
ferent. branches of the Legislature, inas- 


much. as it was impossible physically for 


those branches of the Legislature, the two 
Houses of Parliameut, to bestow the requi- 
site attention either to the principle or the 
details of each measure, when there were 
940 of those Railway Bills“at one and the 
same time before them; the consequence 
was very great haste, inattention, error, 
and inaccuracy, and above all, very great 
injustice to the individuals concerned 
in the progress of those lines. Now, the 
remedy suggested for this was of two 
kinds; the one was the constitution of 
what was called the Railway, Board, and 
the other the consideration, systematically, 
of the general principles of Railway Bills, 
as in the Bill before their Lordships; but 
which Bill his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Dalhousie) would admit had never been 
opened or discussed upon principle, that 
having been put off from time to time till 
the present moment, when it had reached 
its last stage. [‘‘ Hear, hear.”) He had 
no recollection of the Bill ever having been 
discussed in any former stage; if so, he 
must have been absent. Those two reme- 
dies for the haste and inattention which 
seemed to be thought inevitable in order 
to facilitate the passing of Railway Bills, 
were not sufficient. He pretended not to 
say, nor at any time had he said, that 
there should be no Board of the nature of 
the Railway Board, that there should be 
nobody to consider the Bills which were 
Proposed in rapid succession, apart from 
Parliament, and to aid and assist Parlia- 
ment, preparing the ground, as it were, 
for the diligence of Parliament. On the 
contrary, he felt from the beginning that, 
if possible, some exceedingly advantageous 
consequences might arise from that course 
being taken. He by no means pretended 
to say, that there should not be selected a 
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number of principles applicable to cases) of 
this sort, and that those) principles having 
been. duly considered, then, they) should 
frame a Bill,,as the Consolidation Clauses 
Bill ‘now. before their Lordships... But. it 
was to the mode in. which this.,was. done 
that he objected. His opimion had been 
that nothing worse could be contrived than 
that tribunal commonly called. the “ Rail-+ 
way, Board.” He ,did, not, mean, to; say, 
that it ought not to be connected, with the 
Board of ‘Trade. He did not mean ;to say, 
that the individual under whom the Board 
was placed, his noble Friend opposite, was 
not admirably calculated to hold that office, 
not. only from his excellent talents,, but 
from his situation as President of the Board 
of Trade. .No doubt his noble Friend had 
exerted himself with the greatest possible 
diligence ; and that he had had thrown 
upon him a greater amount of business, of 
extra business, and of extraordinary busi- 
ness, not formerly belonging to his de- 
partment, than ever was by any arrange- 
ment of business thrown upon any Mem- 
ber of the State, all of a sudden. But, 
though this mass of business had been cast 
upon his noble Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade, over and above the busi- 
ness of that Board, he had conducted it 
most cheerfully and with great diligence. 
Bat, while he admitted this, he must add 
to the admission one of the great reasons 
why he thought this arrangement a bad 
one ; it was, that the addition of this great 
amount of business must needs have over- 
whelmed the Board, and have given rise 
to arrangements which could hardly have 
been avoided ; such as no person having a 
great deal to do and a great number of 
cases to decide could possibly get through. 
No astronomer would deny that there were 
only twenty-four hours in the day in the 
year 1845, any more than he would have 
done in the year 1835. Consequently, it 
was utterly and physically impossible, that 
the Board could have examined the evi- 
dence in each of those cases; and yet, in 
order to help the House of Commons, to 
be ancillary to that House, to be of any 
use to that House, they must have exa- 
mined all the cases, and the whole of each 
case, But then he was told, ‘* They don’t 
examine the whole case; they only ex- 
amine one party—the projectors of the 
railway.” Then how could, they be jof 
any assistance to the House of Commous, 
which was bound to examine all parties? 
The fact was, that the help thus given was 
the help of the blind man to the seeing 
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man. It was not the blind leading the 
blind ; that was absurd enough in itself ; 
but it was the blind leading the seeing | 
person. The House of Commons saw the | 
whole of it ; the Board of Trade saw half; | 
and yet the half-seeing Beard of Trade | 
was to help the whole-seeing House of | 
Commons. But how was it with respect | 
to justice? Great interests were deters | 
mined by the Board of Trade. It was! 
said they were not to decide cases. But | 
then it was confessed, that if they gave | 
their consent to a Bill, it was 100 to one | 
that it would pass; and if they decided 
against a Bill, it was 100 to one that the | 
Bill would not pass. That was very nearly | 
a decision, if not quite one; for it greatly | 
influenced the decision of the House of | 
Commons ; and if it did not influence their | 
decision one way or the other, it did very | 
little or no good. If the Board was to go | 
through one-tenth of the business, he did | 
not see how they could be of much assist- | 
ance to those who were to go through the | 
nine-tenths and the other tenth besides. | 
He confessed he was totally unacquainted | 
with the subject ; but that was the view 
which a rude and unenlightened person 
took of it. But this was the way in which 
property wasinjured. A shareholder might 
invest 100,000/. in a railway ; aspeculator 
not as many pence. All speculations, no 
doubt, were objects of care. But their 
shares when the Report of the Board was 
made in favour of the Bill might mount 
up 10 per cent.; or should the Report be 
against it they might tumble down 10 per 
cent. So that the Railway Board was of 
consequence, dealing with the value of a 
man’s property, and large sums of money 
were at their mercy. ‘Then it was curious 
to observe, that the judge who was to 
decide on a Railway Bill, in which he 
might be concerned to the extent of 
100,000/., was to hear only one party ; not 
him, nor his advocate—not the friend of 
the Railway Bill, but the enemy. Sup- 
pose he (Lord Brougham) were a pro- 
prietor—which he never was of anything 
of the sort—of a railway going to the 
southern direction in competition with the 
South-Eastern Railway, and had a great 
number of important reasons to urge 
against the South-Eastern; and, if al- 
lowed, could probably destroy all chance 
of the South-Eastern being accepted, he 
would not be permitted to urge even 
one tittle of evidence or of his objec- 
tions against the Bill. The only person 
, ho would be heard was the projector of 
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the South-Eastern Railway ; but, had hig 
objections been heard, they would have 
prevailed ; had his evidence, it would have 
prevailed; but only the evidence for the 
South-Eastern must be taken, and then a 
vote in favour of that line must be passed, 
and then down must tumble stock in the 
new railway, the competing line, as it was 
called. Yet had he been heard, he should 
have proved against his adversary, who 
would have been postponed. That was an 
odd sort of way of dealing with the rights 
of property ; that the Railway Board should 
hear only one side, and decide in favour of 
the heard party, and against the unheard 
party. This was, indeed, a very dangerous 
precedent, though it came from a high 
authority, a Sovereign, a royal author, an 
eminent author, King James I., who once 
went into a court of law. The Chief Jus- 
tice allowed him to take possession of his 
seat, but the King was a little surprised 
when he was told that he might dispense 
with giving any decision on the case under 
hearing; he was surprised that he should 
sit there and not have the opportunity of 
| deciding and showing his ability. After 
hearing the arguments on one side he 
| Said his mind was made up. Then came 
| the other side, after hearing which, he 
| declared it to be one of the most trouble- 
| some, disagreeable, and useless things that 
| could be, for it was much easier to decide 
' on hearing one side only, than to be plagued, 
| and troubled, and pestered with the other 
arguments. So it was with the Railway 
| Board ; they “ might go further and fare 
worse,” as His Majesty said, and so he did. 
The Board was ordered to be kept in the 
dark itself, for the purpose of assisting the 
House of Commons; for the purpose of 
doing justice to the parties they were to 
hear only one side, and then they were 
‘called upon to report their opinions to the 
honourable the House of Commons, and the 
right honourable the House of Peers. There 
was another curious contrivance in that 
dark and invisible tribunal. Much de- 
pended upon the state of the votes; be- 
cause the opinion of the Railway Board 
was wanted to go to the House of Com- 
mons. Now, suppose the Members of the 
Board should be divided, three against two. 
He might be permitted to say, that he had 
known instances even in that House—per- 
haps he might find one that very night— 
where the minority was right and the ma- 
jority wrong ; and he confessed that he had 
yet as much to learn of the infallibility of 
majorities us he had to learn of that of a cer- 
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tain foreign bishop. He said that with the , 


test possible respect to some of his 
noble Friends ; but he must repeat, that he 
had yet to learn the necessary infallibility 
of majorities. He had known a majority 
of 300 to 200, which was in the same pro- 
portion as three to two; and yet the 200 
were right. That was proved by the ma- 
jority afterwards coming round to the opi- 
nion of the minority—as on the question of 
Catholic Emancipation, for instance. [The 
Marquess of Lansdowne was here under- 
stood to remark that the contrary was 
sometimes the case.] That might be so; 
but it was quite clear that it was a very 
material thing to ascertain whether a mino- 
rity was right or wrong. It was very 
material to those who were guided in their 
opinions by the Board to know whether 
they were unanimous, or whether the Bill 
was not carried by a very narrow division, 
But what if it were two and two, which 
happened in that very case of the South- 
Eastern Railway? The Chairman having 
a casting vote, voted twice, and the others 
voted once. In point of voting that was 


decisive ; but in point of authority it was 
no decision at all. Another thing was, that 
every Member of the Board signed the 
Report, as though the whole of them were 


of the same opinion. That was not fair ; 
it was not fair to the other party, because 
it tended to make it appear that the party 
had been defeated by the unanimous voice 
of the Board. It was not fair to the House 
of Commons, whose opinions it was in- 
tended the Board should aid, because it 
tended to show them what was contrary to 
the fact—namely, that all the five Mem- 
bers, or four Members, as the case might 
be, had all agreed ; whereas they had dif- 
fered by the smallest and narrowest ma- 
jority of three to two, and by no majority 
in other cases without the casting vote of 
the Chairman. Nothing was more impro- 
per and unnecessary than that such a rule 
should be laid down by the Railway Board ; 
nothing could be more unsatisfactory. He 
might be told that it was the common 
course, that the Admiralty orders and the 
Treasury orders were signed by the whole 
of the Members of the respective Boards, as 
if they were all agreed. Why, in the first 
place, he had never heard that there was 
any tendency to a difference of opinion in 
those Boards ; he had always believed them 
to be a very reasonable, tractable set of 
people. But in the second place, what 
possible similarity was there between the 

way Board, which was a tribunal to give 
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an opinion upon facts laid before it, and 
those Boards, who merely signed an exe- 
cutive order? No doubt orders for a ship 


| to sail, or a regiment to be set in motion, 


were given unanimously. But in the 
other case it might just as well be said that 


| a judgment was unanimously given by five 


lawyers, three being of one opinion and 
two of another. Therefore he held this 
constitution of the Board to be eminently 
little calculated to attain the object in- 
tended. He should abstain from entering 
into other topics; but he must not omit to 
notice the secrecy of this Board giving rise 
to speculation, or gambling, or even to 
actual jobbing, or at all events to great 
suspicion of jobbing ; and they would never 
eradicate that from men’s minds as long as 
that tribunal was secret. In an open court 
all that passed would be seen by every one. 
No man could run into society and entrap 
his neighbour, and influence the market by 
what he had picked up with respect to the 
probable disposition of the Board. No man 
could then cheat another—for really it 
amounted to cheatery—of his property by 
false reports. No man could overreach his 
neighbour in the purchase, and sale, and 
traflic of shares. No doubt the tendency 
of an open court would be to lead to 
much greater delay than a secret court 
would. But perhaps the delay would be 
wholesome; perhaps the rapidity was 
bad. Perhaps the greatest mischief was 
done through the public not being in full 
possession of the proceedings of the Board. 
The constitution and practice of the Board 
would probably be found very much to 
have diminished the effect of its operations 
—to reduce greatly the value of the in- 
dustrious labours of the Board. He praised 
its Members, but he blamed its construc- 
tion. He was sorry to say that so much of 
their labours, as to the result, might be 
found to have been thrown away ; because 
it had got abroad that the inviolability of 
the Board was not such as was expected at 
first ; and he thought it would be found in 
many cases that those Bills which had been 
adopted by the Board had been rejected by 
Parliament, and those which had been re- 
jected by the Board succeeded elsewhere. 
Therefore the labours of the Board had 
only been an impediment to public busi- 
ness, and did not expedite it. Toa certain 
degree the evils of the present railway 
system were attempted to be met by the 
Lill before their Lordships. But, besides 
the defective constitution of the Board, 
there were other great mischiefs—the in- 
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crease of speculations in railway shares, the 
frenzy of gambling in railway projects. 
He could not help thinking that the mani- 
fest disposition of Parliament to encourage 
all these speculations was very much to 
blame for the spreading of this delusion. 
That, indeed, was his objection to the Bill, 
pregnant as it certainly was with some 
good in expediting railway business. For 
the purpose of enabling Railway Bills to 
go on by wholesale and at railway speed, 
the Government brought forward Bills of 
this extraordinary kind, the House was to 
pass one Statute with 150 clauses, and 
another (the Lands Clauses Consolidation) 
with nearly as many, methodizing, sys- 
tematizing, reducing actually into a code, 
the principles of constructing these acts, 
giving systematic powers and facilities to 
projectors, taking away in the same system- 
atic mode the rights of private property, 
and facilitating and quickening, (so to 
speak) by a sort of corpus juris, a code of 
railway legislation, the passing of Bills to 
conflict with, upset, subvert, and confound 
all the rights of private property; and 
what was the natural conclusion? Either 
that locomotion was by far the most im- 
portant of human concerns ; that railways 
were the breath of the community, without 
which we could not exist; that they were 
“ like the air we breathe—if we have them 
not we die ;” or that, whether they were 
or not, and without inquiring whether 
they were or not, Parliament was resolved 
to encourage, by every means in its power, 
the passing of Railway Acts—that is, to en- 
courage railway speculation. That was the 
inevitable conclusion, for, if only half-a- 
dozen or twenty were to pass in a Session, 
it would be wholly unnecessary to have 
such a railway code. Then, after lending 
itself to this mania, could the House com- 
plain or wonder if the people gave into it, 
if speculation was rife, if share gambling 
covered the whole length and breadth of 
the land? Or could their Lordships blame 
—could they do other than pity their 
fellow countrymen, and recollect who it 
was that helped to prompt them to it; who 
it was that, instead of mitigating it, in- 
creased it; instead of applying a remedy 
by giving time—the great curer of all 
these delusions—brought into one or two 
years the projects that might have been 
spread over several? When the reaction 
should take place, when the money market 
should be in a state of convulsion (such as 
it had been in with infinitely less specula- 
tion), must not Parliament blame itself 
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that it had encouraged, almost created, of 
at least done nothing in its power to mitj. 
gate, or relax, or extinguish this passion, 
and therefore, in part, been the cause of 
those fruits that would be reaped probably 
somewhere about December or January 
next? His opinion had always been 
(though he blamed no Government) that 
it was very unfortunate that we allowed 
our neighbours in France to be so much 
ahead of us in the sound mode of dealin 

with these questions; for there the Go. 
vernment, though not without great oppo- 
sition, in a manful and_ statesmanlike 
fashion, insisted on taking the matter into 
their own hands, allowing very few rail- 
ways for some time, and then ouly leasing 
them for forty-five years, or thirty-five, 
or less, after which they were to revert to 
the public, who might renew the lease on 
condition of lowering the fares, or on other 
advantageous terms. Under proper limits 
these enterprises were of the greatest pos- 
sible advantage, no doubt; but as far as 
this mania went, they ought not to be en- 
couraged. He had lately gone into the 
subject of the hardship to private property 
—the manner in which men’s rights to 
their ancient possessions were set at nought, 
and he had really some heart-breaking 
cases from poor persons, who were tram- 
pled upon by these companies, having no 
means to resist. Since his last notice of 
this, some of the parties, wealthy  pro- 
prietors, had found no longer the same in- 
disposition to come to terms, but the poor 
could be safely threatened and oppressed ; 
though to the credit of some honourable 
persons to whom he had alluded, they re- 
fused to avail themselves of the offer to 
keep the railway further off, when. they 
found that it would thus be carried through 
the gardens of some cottagers. One gen- 
tleman they treated in this way—and it 
was a common device with these com- 
panies; they said: ‘Our railway can 
pass through a corner of your kitchen 
garden; but if you do not oppose us we 
will only go through your avenue, or a 
piece of your pleasure ground.” Under 
the threat of cutting off a leg, a man was 
expected to let his hand be cut off, to save 
the more important limb. An aged clergy- 
man found one of these railways was 
actually to overshadow his. library. and 
study ; being only an incumbent for life, 
he must sit down with it. Another, an 
incumbent under 3001. a year; could not 
throw away any money in resisting 8 
powerful company, who carried all before 
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it.. But the clause which he must ‘single 
out.as the most objectionable, as systema- , 
tizing injustice in the most marked manner, 
was the 32nd Section of the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Bill; such powers 
might be given in some road acts, but now | 
they were to belong to all Railway Com-_ 

nies. It provided that it should be law- | 
ful for the company, at any time before 
the period limited for the completion of | 
the railway (as if it were not nuisance | 
enough to have the works going on for two) 
or three years, and all sorts of labourers | 
brought into the neighbourhood), whenso- | 
ever they pleased, without making any | 
previous payment, tender, or deposit, to} 
enter upon any lands within the pre-. 
cribed limits; or if no limits were pre- | 
scribed (and they never would be here- | 
after), then upon any land within 200 
yards from the centre of the railway, not 
being a garden, orchard, avenue, and so 
on, and not being nearer than 500 yards to 
the mansion house of the owner, and to 
occupy the said land so long as might be 
necessary for the construction or repair of 
the works, for any of the following pur- 
poses :—for taking earth or soil from side- 
cuttings, for obtaining materials therefrom 
for the construction or repair, for forming 
road thereon to or from or by the side of 
therailway, and also to manufacture mate- 
rials (as if a brickground would be a very 
pleasing and savoury appendage to a gen- 
tleman’s country house), and to dig and 
take from out of such land, clay, gravel, 
&e., and to erect thereon workshops, sheds, 
and other buildings of a temporary nature. 
This power was to extend to 200 yards on 
each side—a quarter of a mile broad all 
along the line ; and if, as he had observed 
the other night im the case of the farm ia 
Essex of 200 acres, through which seven 
railroads were to be run, the whole of it 
would be absorbed. Such were a few of 
the consequences of the Legislature deter- 
mining to pass Railway Bills by wholesale 
and without stint, for the purpose of gra- 
tiying the propensity of the publica 
propensity largely shared by the two 
Houses of Parliament—largely shared (it 
was always more agreeable to name the 
present than the absent)—largely shared 
by their Lordships’ House. It would be 
unjust to omit, in reference to the clause 
jast noticed, that compensation was te be 
paid for the damage actually done, but 
nothing more. It was to be assessed by 
arbitrators — a very great improvement 
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upon the system of going before juries ; 
and for this mitigation of the despotism he 
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tendered his thanks. In some cases, how- 
ever, the question of relief was to be de- 
cided by two justiees acting for the county, 
giving the company the power of going to 
any justice for the county that they pleased 
—a very objectionable provision ; for, while 
he (Lord Brougham) should have full con- 
fidence in the justices in his neighbour- 
hood, at Penrith or at Carlisle, he should 
have no knowledge of and no confidence in 
justices selected from Whitehaven, or some 
other remote part of the county; it was 
like another county. Surely, a company 
asking for these powers should have made 
up their minds to the direction in which 
they proposed to carry their line, and not 
have power to deviate 100 yards on either 
side. Why should they not be compelled, 
if they deviated, to do it with the consent 
of the owners of the land? This power to 
change placed the Jandowners at their 
mercy. He meant to propose a clause, 
providing that no company, having once 
obtained permission to make a certain line, 
should be allowed to deviate more than 
twenty yards on either side—that was the 
very utmost they ought to be allowed. It 
was satisfactory to him (Lord Brougham) 
to know that his recent cautions had not 
been without use ; but he had thought it 
right to make these further observations. 
The £arl of Dalhousie said, that since 
he had introduced the measure then under 
consideration in their Lordships’ House, 
his noble and learned Friend, who had 
just sat down, had occupied much of the 
time of the House with the subject of rail- 
ways. His noble and learned Friend had 
delivered a long and eloquent address that 
evening, but how much of it was applica- 
ble to the question before the House he 
(Lord Dalhousie) would leave it to their 
Lordships to determine. As far as he 
could form au estimation of his noble and 
learned Friend’s speech, he would say that 
his noble and learned Friend had dwelt 
for somewhat about three-quarters of an 
hour in complaints against the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade, for 
another quarter of an hour or upwards in 
a lecture against what he termed railway 
gambling, and for about ten minutes on 
the subject before the House. The ad- 
dress of the noble and learned Lord was, 
indeed, “a pennyworth of bread to a 
huge quantity of sack.” He should, there- 
fore, with great respect for their Lordships’ 
House, and certainly with no feelings of 
disrespect towards bis noble and learned 
Friend, beg leave to decline rege | into 
all the subjects which the noble and learn- 
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ed Lord had brought under their notice. 
At the same time, in order that no misap- 
prehension should exist in their Lordships’ 
mind, or should go forth to the public, in 
consequence of his silence on what he be- 
lieved to be the irrelevant topics introduced 
by his noble and learned Friend, he would 
venture to remark that of all the facts put 
forward by the noble and learned Lord in 
the course of his speech, there was, perhaps, 
but one alone, namely, the fact of which 
the noble and learned Lord had thought it 
necessary to assure them, that there were 
but twenty-four hours in the day, to which 
he could give his unqualified assent. His 
noble and learned Friend had stated, as afact 
capable of proof, that the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, in coming to 
their decisions on the various schemes sub- 
mitted to them, had heard only one side 
of each case. To that assertion he should 
give the most distinct and the most positive 
denial. The noble and learned Lord said 
also, that the Board received the state- 
ments from which they formed their deci- 
sions from the projectors of the railways 
only ; that he should also deny. It was 
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true the Railway Department of the 
Board of Trade did seek interviews on 
the subject on which they were to de- 


cide; but when they were first appoint- 
ed, a public intimation was given that 
the Board were ready to enter upon 
the question of all railway schemes, that 
they were ready to proceed with the con- 
sideration of these schemes with reference 
to certain points. Immediately after that 
notification applications were made to them 
by various parties for interviews, but in 
no one instance did the Railway Board 
seck such interview themselves in the first 
place. He could also add, that in no one 
instance, as far as he was aware, had the 
Board denied any interview that was de- 
manded of them, unless a previous inter- 


view had been had. These interviews were | 


not confined to the projectors of the rail- 
way schemes alone, as his noble and learned 
Friend had sought to insinuate, or rather 
as he had directly alleged, but they were 
open to all parties demanding them. The 
Board had certainly objected to hear par- 
ties who were anxious to oppose particular 
lines or companies on private grounds, as 
they were precluded from entering upon 
such matters; but they always told those 
parties that if they had any objection to 
make against the scheme on public grounds, 
they were quite ready to hear them. It 
must be perfectly clear to the House, for 
it never had been concealed, that it was 
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not on the personal communications re. 
ceived at these interviews that the decisi. 
ons of the Board were founded. It wag 
always admitted that the substantial de. 
cisions of the Board were founded on the 
written communications which were laid 
before them, and on which they had time 
to deliberate, and separately to form their 
opinions. When, therefore, his noble and 
learned Friend asserted that objections 
were entertained by the Railway Board 
to receiving information from any parties, 
it was clear that he had been misinformed, 
and that whoever he had received any such 
information from must have been altoge- 
ther wrong. Interviews with the Rail- 
way Board were open to all who demanded 
them ; and so far from the decisions of the 
Board being founded on information re- 
ceived from one party only, he was not 
aware of a single case in which a railway 
had been objected to where written state- 
ments had not been offered on both 
sides, where the fullest information had 
not been sought, where the utmost con- 
sideration had not been given to all the 
evidence laid before them, and where a 
partial decision had ever been arrived at 
by the Board. With respect to the charge 
made by his noble and learned Friend, that 
the existence of the Board had given rise 
to railway speculations which otherwise 
would not have arisen, he begged altogether 
to deny its accuracy. That much specula- 
tion in railway shares existed, nobody could 
deny; but he denied that the desire for 
speculation was increased by the existence 
of the Railway Board. He should even 
contend that but for that Board speculation 
would have proceeded much further than it 
had already gone. Every one acquainted 
with the subject was aware that before that 
Department of the Board of Trade had 
been formed, speculations in railway shares 
were as rife as at any period since. It was 
well known, for instance, that a few years 
ago speculations were carried on in the 
scrip of the shares of the Brighton 
Railway Company while that case was be- 
fore Parliament. He should deny, there- 
fore, the accuracy of the opinion that the 
existence of the Railway Board had any 
effect in increasing speculation in railway 
schemes. On the contrary, in his be- 
lief, it tended materially to check, in- 
stead of encouraging, speculation. But his 
noble and learned Friend seemed to imply 
that not only did the Board foster specula- 
tion, but that speculation of a peculiar 
character went on, because partial informa- 
tion was promulgated of the decisions of 
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the Board before those decisions had been 
ablicly made known. 
which had been before alluded to in their 
Lordships’ House, as well as elsewhere. 
There were one or two points stated on 
that subject in another place on which he 
would wish to offer some explanation ; but 
he would confine himself to what had taken 
lace in their Lordships’ House. His noble 
and learned Friend had stated that the 
institution of the Board was calculated to 
raise partial speculation. 

Lord Brougham: Not the institution, 
but the constitution of the Board. 

The Earl of Dalhousie said, the noble 
and learned Lord attributed partial specu- 
lation either to the constitution or to the 
institution of the Board, or else to their 
carelessness in the transaction of business. 

Lord Brougham: I never said that. I 
only alluded to their working in the dark. 

The Earl of Dalhousie hoped the noble 
and learned Lord would give him leave to 
proceed with the remarks which he had to 
offer to the House. His noble and learned 
Friend, at all events, thought that there 
had been partial decisions made by the 
Board; and he had also adverted on a former 
occasion to partial revelations having been 
made, by persons connected with the 
Board, of the decisions to which they had 
afterwards arrived. He had, therefore, a 
right to refer to that subject; and he had 
also a right to require that he should be 
furnished with specific allegations of the 
cases in which that partial revelation was 
alleged to have been made. Until these 
special allegations were made, he could do 
no more than again give a general and posi- 
tive denial to the statements. There were 
three cases in which complaints of this na- 
ture were made. One of these was the 
South-Eastern scheme. It was alleged 
that, in consequence of an improper revela- 
tion, holders of the stock of the eompany 
had been injured; but on that point he 
had already given a full explanation. Ano- 
ther case was that of a certain shadowy in- 
dividual, who somewhere, and at some time, 
had made a sum of 40,0001. by means of a 
similar revelation. But who that person 
was, what was the company, or how, 
when, or where the transaction had taken 
place, he had never heard declared ; and 
until the case came before him in some spe- 
cific shape, he had a right to say that the 
charge against the Board was unfounded. 
There was only one other instance in which 
such a complaint was made against the 

way Board, and that was in the case of 
the London and York and the Direct Nor- 
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That was a matter | Member of the Board had formed an 


opinion on the matter, an alleged decision 
of the Board was announced in the pub- 
lic journals. The rise in the price of 
shares took place in the afternoon of Mon- 
day, the decision of the Board being made 
on the Tuesday. A rise in the shares of 
one line, and a fall in the stock of the 
other line, certainly did take place at that 
time; but as he before stated, that circum- 
stance was to be attributed not to any 
knowledge of what the decision of the 
Board would be, but from a coalition having 
been just formed between the Direct Nor- 
thern and the Cambridge and Lincoln lines. 
Even his noble and learned Friend ad- 
mitted at the time he gave that explanation 
before, that it was sufficiently satisfactory. 
But while he thus alluded to these charges, 
he should altogether refuse to notice, to 
argue, or to be judged by any vague alle~ 
gations, not founded on facts, or brought 
forward in a tangible and satisfactory 
manner. Without occupying their Lord- 


ships’ attention farther with these matters, 
he would beg leave to express a wish that 
if his noble and learned Friend did really 
mistrust the constitution of the Railway 
Board, he would proceed to bring the mat- 


ter to an issue by moving a direct Motion 
upon the subject. His noble Friend said 
there were only twenty-four hours in the 
day, and but five Members on the Board, 
while there were some 248 railway schemes 
to be decided upon by them ; and he then 
proceeded to show by the rule of three it 
was impossible they could devote more 
than a certain time to the consideration 
of each; and impossible also that the 
Board could come to a sound conclusion. 
But in reply to his noble and learned 
Friend, he would ask the House to wait 
until the Reports of the Board were put to 
the test of the Parliamentary Committees. 
When that was done, he would be then 
himself the first to ask their Lordships to 
decide how far the Board required any ex- 
cuse or censure. He would not attempt to 
detain their Lordships by a description of 
the manner in which business was done by 
the Board when the flood of Railway Bills 
came upon them under the most unfavour- 
able circumstances. He would defer enter- 
ing upon any explanation of that matter 
until the conclusion of the Session, after the 
decisions of the Committees on these same 
Bills would be made known. He would 
next proceed to consider the two principal 
points to which his noble and learned 
Friend had adverted. The first was the 
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objection which he had ‘raised to the 
32nd Clause, which gave power to com- 
panies to take temporary possession of 
land within a certain distance of the rail- 
way. His noble and learned Friend for- 
merly held very different language. But 
if his noble and learned Friend wished to 
take credit for the very strong expressions 
which had fallen from him on a former oc- 
casion upon this subject—if he wished to 
take credit for the desire which he at one 
time expressed in such eloquent terms, that 
he might see the country yet covered with 
a network of railways, he should afford the 
necessary means for their construction. 
The noble and learned Lord claimed the 
merit of still adhering to that opinion of 
the utility and importance of those great 
works, and he, therefore, did not object 
to railways in the abstract; but he at 
the same time took care to object to 
the construction of every particular rail- 
way in detail. ‘Surely, if his noble 
and learned Friend took away the only 
clauses by which a company could be en- 
abled to construct a railway, it was no'use 
to express his approval of the principle of 
railways generally. His noble and learned 
Friend said he would agree to the forma- 
tion of a company to make a railway from 
London to York; but he would take care 
that they should not have a barrowful of 
clay or a cartload of gravel for the construc- 
tion of the work. His noble and learned 
Friend was, in fact, a worse than Egyp- 
tian taskmaster. Others were content to 
out-Herod Herod; but his noble Friend 
emulated the hardships and unreasonable- 
ness of a darker and more barbarous age. 
He not only out-Heroded Herod, but he 
out-Pharaohed Pharaoh. The persecutor of 
the Israelites refused that oppressed people 
straw, while he compelled them to furnish 
bricks; but his noble and learned Friend 
said, ‘‘ You are to construct railways, you 
are to erect bridges and viaducts along the 
line, but you shall have neither bricks, nor 
clay, nor stones, nor gravel.” But these 
clauses to which his noble and learned 
Friend objected were not new. They stood 
in almost every Railway Bill that had been 
passed up to the present time, not identi- 
cally in the terms in which they appeared 
in the present Bill, because alterations had 
been made in them: they had been im- 
proved, and these alterations and improve- 
ments were, every one of them, in favour 
of the landed proprietors. His noble and 
learned Friend did not enter fully into the 
terms of the clauses to which he had re- 
ferred. He did not state the disadvantages 
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under which the railway ' companies 
would be placed. It was true that a power 
was given them to take temporary posses. 
sion of land, but they were obliged te give 
notice of their intention of doing so to the 
proprietor; and if the latter objected, on the 
grounds of these lands being essential to him 
in order to the enjoyment of other lands 
belonging to him, or that other lands lying 
contiguous or near the lands proposed to be 
taken, would be more fitting to be used for 
such purposes by the company, then it, was 
in his power to go before two justices, who 
were authorized under the 31st Section of 
order that the lands and materials shall not 
be taken ; and by the subsequent section it 
was provided that the justices shall have 
power to order the company to take posses. 
sion of other lands, even if belonging,toa 





different proprietor, provided they are not 
at a greater distance than the prescribed 
limit of 200 yards from the works.» His 
\ noble:and learned Friend had, indeed, made 
an objection. with respect to the justices 
to be selected, which would be most sin- 
gular coming from any noble Lord, but 
which was extraordinary indeed when pro- 
ceeding from a judicial Member of, their 
Lordships’ House. _ His noble and learned 
Friend complained of the company not 
being obliged to go before any two justices 
residing near the proprietor who complained 
against them, but having a right to call for 
the decision of justices living in another 
part of the county, who know nothing 
about the proprietor, should they think 
proper to do so; and thus it would ap- 
pear that his noble and learned Friend 
had put forth the strange opinion that no 
such tribunal would be satisfactory te him 
unless he could secure for himself a partial 
judge. But to return to the clause to 
which his noble and learned Friend ob- 
jected. One of his objections was, that 
the company were not bound to make any 
tender of compensation in the first instance ; 
but by the 34th Section the company were 
obliged—- 

“Before entering, under the provisions here- 
inbefore contained, upon any such lands ‘as 
shall be required for spoil-banks or for'side- 
cuttings, or for obtaining materials or forming 
roads as aforesaid, the Company shall, if re- 
quired by the owner or occupier thereof, seven 
days at least before the expiration of the nouce 
to take such lands as hereinbefore mentioned, 


find two sufficient persons, to be approved of 
by a Justice in case the parties differ, who shall 
enter into a bond’ to such owner or occppler 
in a penalty ‘of such amount as shalt be ap- 
proved of by such Justice, in’ case‘ the. parties 





differ, conditioned for the payment of ‘such 
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compensation as may become payable in re- 

tof the same,in manner hereinmentioned,”’ 
And the 36th Clause ‘went :on to provide, 
that— 

«In all: cases in which the Company shall, 
in exercise of the: powers aforesaid, enter upon 
any lands for the purpose of making spoil- 
banks or, side-cuttings, thereon, or for abtain- 
ing therefrom materials for the construction or 
repair of the railway, it shall be lawful for the 
owners or occupiers of such lands, or parties 
having such estates or interests therein as 
under the provisions in the said Lands Clauses 
Cotisolidation Act mentioned, would enable 
them to sell or convey lands to the Company, 
at any time during the possession of any such 
lands by the Company, and before such owners 
or occupiers shall have accepted compensation 
from the Company in respect of such tempo- 
rary occupation, to serve a notice in writing on 
the Company, requiring them to purchase the 
said lands, or the estates and interests therein 
capable of being sold and conveyed by them 
respectively’; and in such notice, such owners 
or occupiers shall set forth the particulars of 
such their estate or interest in such lands, and 
the amount of; their claim in respect thereof ; 
and the Company shall thereupon be bound to 
purchase the said lands, or the estate and in- 
terest therein capable of being sold and con- 
veyed by the parties serving such notice,” 


The Act further provided, that— 


In any, of the cases aforesaid, where the 
Company shall not be required to purchase such 
lands, and in all other cases where they shall 
take temporary possession of lands by virtue of 
the powers herein or in the Special Act grant- 
ed, it shall be incumbent on the Company, 
within one: month’ after'their entry upon such 
lands, upon being required so to do, to pay to 
the occupier of the said lands the value of any 
crop or dressing that may be thereon, as well 
as full compensation for any other damage of 
atemporary nature which he may sustain by 
teason of their so taking possession of his 
lands, and shall also from time to time during 
their oecupation of the said lands pay quar- 
terly to such occupier or'ta the owner of ‘the 
Jands, as the case may require, a rent to be 
fixed by two Justices in case the. parties 
differ,” 


The same section also provided for the 
payment of compensation by the company, 
forall permanent or other loss, damage, or 
Injury sustained by the lands, including the 
full. value of all clay, stone, gravel and sand 
taken from such lands. If hisnobleand learn- 
‘ed-Friend did not object to railways in the 
‘abstract, and if he once admitted the prin- 
tiple of giving compulsory possession of 
land to railway companies on payment of 
full compensation for it, then he (Lord 
Dalhousie) could see no ground for op- 
Posing. the sections to which his noble 
‘and learned Friend now objected, and with- 
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out which it was impossible the company 
could proceed. . His noble and learned 
Friend did not state the full extent of the 
improvements made by the present Bill. 
Formerly, landowners had only power to 
go before a jury ; but now they had the ex- 
clusive right of selecting whether their 
cease should be decided by a jury or by ar- 
bitration, or they might, by remaining away 
altogether, leave the amount of valuation 
to be settled by a surveyor ; and afterwards, 
if they found cause to be dissatisfied with 
the surveyor’s return, they could even then 
revert to arbitration. That great powers 
were given by the Act he did not deny ; but 
he justified those powers by the necessity 
which existed for them, as the only means 
of carrying into effect a great project which 
the Legislature permitted to be undertaken. 
His noble and learned Friend next objected 
to the limits of deviation allowed to the 
companies. He said he could see no rea- 
son why the company should not lay down 
the precise line they meant to take at once, 
and be ever after barred from any deviation 
from it. He thought he could state many 
cases where such a restriction would im- 
pose hardships on the owners of the land 
themselves; and though the noble and 
learned Lord would allow of deviation by 
consent in particular cases, still he (Lord 
Dalhousie) had doubts how far such con- 
sent could be acted upon after the Legisla- 
ture had pronounced a decision in the mat- 
ter; and besides, though the parties: in 
possession might be induced to consent to 
the deviation, those who would be entitled 
to the reversion of the property might very 
probably object to it. But there was one 
principal objection which he had to offer to 
the proposition of the noble and learned 
Lord, and that was, that it did not allow 
the promoters of the railway to come upon 
the land and survey it in the first instance. 
[Lord Brougham; But they do come. ] 
It was true that they did come upon the 
land, but they did so at the risk of com- 
mitting a trespass, and suffering for it. In 
a case well known to the noble Lord, there 
was at this momenta party resting in tran- 
quillity in one of the gaols of the country 
for a breach of the law in that respect ; and 
a case had been brought under his notice 
within the last few days, where parties had 
been warned against surveying lands over 
which it was proposed that a railway should 
pass, in the northern part of the Kingdom. 
This prohibition would prevent the survey 
of some thirty or thirty-five miles; and he 
need not tell some noble Lords present that 
his noble Friend who had forbidden the sur- 
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vey was not the man to allow his prohibition 
to be disregarded ; and that any surveyor 
attempting to act in despite of such an 
order there, would very probably find 
himself some morning planted with his 
head downwards in the midst of a peat 
bog. Without entering into the question 
of the propriety of the law by which 
landowners could prevent the promoters 
of railways from surveying their lands, 
it was clear that while such a rule ex- 
isted it was impossible for the Legislature 
to bind companies down to a precise line 
without any power of deviation whatever. 
He did not wish to occupy, unnecessarily, a 
single moment of their Lordships’ attention, 
and he would, therefore, at once conclude 
with the hope that their Lordships would 
not be induced to imagine that by getting 
rid of the clauses to which the noble and 
Jearned Lord objected, they would hear no 
more about them, as in such a case they 
should be prepared to encounter a discussion 
upon them in every single Railway Bill 
that came before them. 

Lord Ashburton said he wished to offer 
a few observations to their Lordships on 
the Bill then before them. The questions 
of the policy of constructing a particular 
railway, and of the powers to be given to 
railway companies, were undoubtedly of 
the greatest importance ; but still these 
questions had not much to do with the 
construction of that Bill. In adopting the 
measure then before them, their Lord- 
ships would pledge themselves in favour 
of no particular line. All they did was 
to bring into one general Act the provisions 
which would otherwise be of necessity in- 
troduced into every one of the special Acts 
that would come before them. His uoble 
Friend had stated the provisions of the 
Bill with much ability, and had left very 
little of its advantages untold. As a 
Member of a Board that had been so much 
attacked, it was not to be wondered at 
that his noble Friend should feel rather 
warm in replying to the charges made 
against it; but his noble Friend should be 
prepared for those attacks, He should 
recollect that it was quite natural that 
gamblers who had been foiled in their 
speculations, and the promoters of all the 
lines that the Board had reported against, 
should unite to form a numerous party of 
disappointed opponents of the Board. 
When the principle followed in the con- 
struction of railways in Belgium and parts 
of Germany, or even in France, had not 
been adopted in this country, he could 
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not see by what possibility they could 
guard against the desire for speculation 
which prevailed among the public. His 
object in addressing their Lordships on 
the present occasion, was to draw attention 
to some of the provisions of the Bill, 
which, he thought, ought to be extended, 
Their Lordships were aware that the Bill 
was intended to apply to all future rail. 
ways to be hereafter executed; but he 
thought many of its provisions should 
have a retrospective as well as a prospective 
effect. For instance, in the 83rd Clause it 
was very properly enacted that— 


“‘ Whereas itis expedient that the Company 
should be enabled to vary the Tolls upon the 
Railway, so as to accommodate them to the 
circumstances of the traffic; but that such 
power of varying should not be used for the 
purpose of prejudicing or favouring particular 
parties, or for the purpose of collusively and 
unfairly creating a monopoly, either in the 
hands of the Company or of particular parties ; 
it shall be lawful, therefore, for the Company, 
subject to the provisions and limitations herein 
and in the Special Act contained, from time 
to time to alter or vary the Tolls by the Special 
Act authorized to be taken, either upon the 
whole or upon any particular portions of the 
Railway as they shall think fit ; provided that 
all such Tolls be at all times charged equally to 
all persons, and after the same rate, whether 
per ton, per mile, or otherwise, in respect of 
all passengers, and of all goods or carriages, 
of the same description, and conveyed or pro- 
pelled by a like carriage or engine passing 
only over the same portion of the line of Rail- 
way under the same circumstances; and no 
reduction or advance in any such Tolls shall be 
made, either directly or indirectly, in favour of 
or against any particular Company or person 
travelling upon or using the Railway.” 


He knew nothing that was more essentially 
just than such a provision; but why, he 
would ask, was not that principle extended 


to railroads generally? He could state 
to their Lordships that a railroad which 
passed through his part of the country, 
namely, the South-Western, made, to his 
own knowledge, a different charge for one 
person from what was adopted towards 
another. It was most objectionable that 
any railway company should have the 
power of treating in a peculiar manner the 
owners of steam-boats, or of wharfs, or 
other persons connected with the carriage 
of goods, and thus acquiring a greater 
power of monopoly than there could be 
any necessity for extending to them 
Another clause, which compelled the re 
pair of railway works should also, he 
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thought, be extended to all railways. 
He would wish, likewise, to see a clause 
adopted for regulating the transmission of 
felons and lunaticsby railway. Hehadbeen 
lately informed by a person who had been 
travelling on a railway, that in the same 
carriage with him were two men, who were 
chained together, in the act of being trans- 
mitted from one gaol to another. Lunatics 
were also conveyed to lunatic: asylums 
in the same carriages with other passen- 
gers, aud he would, therefore, wish to see 
a clause adopted, obliging all railway 
companies (o provide a particular carriage 
for the conveyance of felons and lunatics. 

The Duke of Beaufort said, that he did 
not go quite so far as his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham) in condemning 
the proceedings of the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade; but he thought 
that his noble and learned Friend was jus- 
tified in some of his observations respect- 
ing that Board. He did not wish to give 
any offence to the noble Earl, but he should 
say that the constitution of that Board 
had been unfortunate in its results, It 
was believed that the Board had been in- 
stituted with a view to protect the public, 
and yet it was very doubtful whether it had 
attained that object. Reports had gone 


abroad respecting the opinions of that 
Board ; and there was no doubt but rail- 
way speculation had in consequence very 


much increased. He did not mean to say 
that any improper revelations had been 
made by the Members of the Board ; but 
persons had gone about stating that the 
Board had come to such and such deci- 
sions; and the consequence was that dif- 
ferent railway shares had risen very rapidly. 
The solicitor for the projectors of a certain 
railway had on one occasion stated to him, 
that the line for which he was engaged had 
met with a direct encouragement from the 
Board of Trade, and that they would not 
sanction the competing line. The conse- 
quence of such statements was, that shares 
had been suddenly and improperly raised 
in value. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, he believed 
that the public were in general satisfied 
with the Reports of the Board of Trade; 
and he was sure that those Reports would 
be found most valuable. He agreed with 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Dalhousie) that 
those Reports could not have contributed 
to increase speculation. The country was 
greatly indebted to the Board for the very 
able manner in which they had conducted 
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their investigations; and he, for one, 
should be disposed to give the most 
favourable consideration to their recom. 
mendations. 

Lord Campbell said, he did not then 
wish to enter into themerits of the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade. With 
regard to the Bill then under their con- 
sideration, he should say that he highly 
approved of it, because it would introduce 
a uniform code which would much diminish 
the Jabour and expense of passing Railway 
Bills. He believed that the clause to 
which his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) had objected, would be indis 
pensable in carrying on any railway undere 
taking. But he wished to draw the atten- 
tion of his noble Friend to the absolute 
necessity of his introducing a further mea- 
sure, which would embrace, among other 
matters, those improvements to which a 
noble Lord, not then io his place (Lord 
Ashburton), had alluded. He thought it 
was most desirable that companies should 
have a uniform rate of charges, so that the 
public should not be subject to their 
tyranny or caprice. He had himself pre. 
sented a petition in which it was stated 
that a railway company charged passen- 
gers very highly, while it would carry goods 
almost for nothing, in order that it might 
ruinacanalcompany. Now, there ought, 
in his opinion, to be some provision passed 
for putting an end to such a system, and 
for protecting canal companies from the 
oppression to which they were at present 
subjected. The matter, however, to which 
he wished particularly to draw their Lord- 
ships’ attention was the tyranny which 
several of the most important and influen- 
tial companies had practised, by giving 
notice that they would not be liable for 
any damage that might be done to carriages 
put upon their railways, even through the 
negligence of their own servants. [Lord 
Staniey said he doubted whether it could 
be lawfully carried into effect.| He believed 
that if it could be shown by the company 
that they had given such a notice, that 
would be for them a complete defence. 
But he thought the law in that respect 
ought to be altered, and that such conduct 
on the part of railway companies ought 
not to be endured. He hoped that his 
noble Friend would consider the whole 
question, and that he would make the exist- 
ing railway companies the subject of future 
legislation. 

Lord Brougham replied. His statement 
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gainst the constitution of the Railway De- 
partmentof the Board of Trade was, not that 
parties opposed to any projected railway—as 
in the case of the South-Eastern line, for 
instance—would not be heard, but that the 
fullest evidence would not be permitted to 
be received in order to enable the Board to 
come to a just conclusion on the merits of 
any case before them. If he was wrong in 
the idea he formed, he must have forgotten 
the printed Report, on the recommend- 
ations of which it was proposed to estab- 
lish this Railway Board. He always un- 
derstood that it was generally the state- 
ments of companies themselves, or persons 
interested in and actively engaged in for- 
warding those railway projects, which were 
received by the Board. But it was said he 
was wrong ; and if so, he begged to tender 
his apology to the Railway Board for any 
charge he might have made against it ; but, 
nevertheless, he could not avoid expressing 
his disapprobation of the constitution of 
any tribunal which did not hear all the 
evidence which it was possible to produce 
on both sides of any question which might 
come before it for decision ; and he denied 
that the functions of such a tribunal could 
ever afford any practical assistance to Com- 
mittees of either House of Parliament. 
Another evil in the constitution of the 
Railway Board -was, that it was a secret 
tribunal—that the public were not admit- 
ted to witness its deliberations and acts. 
The noble Earl opposite (the Eari of Dal- 
housie) did not seem: fully to understand 
the nature of his (Lord Brougham’s) ob- 
jections to the Board over which he pre- 
sided. Did not the very fact of its sittings 
being secret tend more than anything else 
to promote speculation, and gambling, and 
jobbing, and fraud? If they had a public 
Board, could any man go to the City and 
say he had private information that such or 
such a scheme would be favourably re- 
ported on, that such a project would be 
successful? In the statement which he 
had made that evening, he had not made 
the slightest possible reference to any of 
those three cases of complaint azainst the 
Board alluded to by the noble Earl, wherein 
it was said that certain stocks had been 
materially influenced in their price in con- 
sequence of information transpiring rela- 
tive to the conclusion come to by the 
Board. But as the noble Earl had thought 
proper to mention those cases again, and 
drag him (Lord Brougham), as it were, 
into the discussion of them, he confessed 
he did not feel at ull satisfied with the ex- 
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planation given by the noble Earl on that 
occasion. Of acertain shadowy, mysterious 
individual who had made 40,0001, to 
which the noble Earl had adverted,. ‘he 
(Lord Brougham) confessed he had never 
heard before. that night, and therefore he 
would say nothing about that case. But 
with respect to the Northern line, to.which 
the noble Earl also alluded, in the case 
where the fact of one line having coalesced 
with another caused a rise in the price of 
the stock, he would observe, that in con- 
sequence of the explanation given about it 
by the noble Earl, he (Lord Brougham) 
had thought it right tu refer again to the 
individual who had previously given him 
some intelligence on the subject ; and on 
going to his informant accordingly, who 
was one of the most respectable capitalists 
in the City, that gentleman assured him 
that the answer and explanation given by 
the noble Earl was only the outside an- 
swer, or the one for the public; but, never- 
theless, that the fact was as he had ori- 
ginally stated—namely, that information 
had been somehow obtained from the 
Board, He did not mean to say that any 
gentleman connected with the Board had 
given any intimation, or allowed any evi- 
dence to transpire; but still, observing all 
the facts of the case referred to, and con- 
sidering the distance from town of the 
place where the influence acted, he did 
think it was most possible that some 
knowledge had been somehow obtained. 
But there were many ways in which a 
knowledge might be obtained which would 
lead to those gambling speculations. Even 
a gentleman, in making the necessary in- 
quiries upon any case, might furnish to an 
acute mind a suggestion of the probable 
course the Board might take, and that 
without the individual in question ever 
intending to reveal the conclusion he had 
come to or might be arriving at; and that 
was one of the objections he made to the 
constitution of the Board. But-even Cabi- 
net questions were not always so perfectly 
secret as might be supposed ; for even these 
secrets, too, sometimes transpired. Asa 
proof of that, he instanced the fact of his 
having discovered, by a chance visit which 
he paid to a friend in 1806, a, certain clue 
to guide him to the result to which certain 
negotiations then going on between. this 
country and Napoleon were tending, there 
having been in existence at the time great 
uncertainty with regard to two foreiga 
points on which it was supposed the nego 
tiations in’ question would bitch. The 
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noble’ and Jearned Lord then: related’ an 
anecdote of his having called upon Sir 
William Drummond, who was a particular 
friend of Lord Sidmouth, one day, just as 
the former was in the act of sending off to 
the latter a map of a part of the Adriatic ; 
and that circumstance led’) him (Lord 
Brougham) at once to conclude on what 
locality the negotiations then pending 
would hitch.] With respect to the great 

wers given to railway companies by the 
Bill before the House, he thought it would 
be better to adopt the suggestions he threw 
out. The consequence of such might in- 
deed be, that one or two Railway Bills less 
would pass this Session, or might pass 
hereafter ; but that he thought a grievance 
of considerably less magnitude than the 
systematic encroachments which were now 
making every day upon private rights and 
private property. With respect to the de- 
viation question, he thought the defence 
set up for that was most speculative and 
fanciful—namely, that the agents or sur- 
veyors of parties interested in any projected 
railway could not get aceess to the pro- 
perty, in many cases, through’ which the 
line was to run, and that, therefore, they 
could not be tied down to a strict line. 
Now, he had never heard of but one case 
in which legal proceedings had been taken 
against individuals on this account; and 
that was in the case of Lord Harborough. 
But it was notorious that parties would 
not be deterred by any threats from pur- 
suing their visits and surveys of property. 
It was only a short time since he had pre- 
sented a petition from a nobleman in 
Yorkshire, who stated that his tenants 
warned off some surveyors who had come 
upon his estate, but that the latter perse- 
vered, notwithstanding, in pursuing the 
surveys. Another point to which he had 
tu refer was, the assertion made by the 
noble Earl that he (Lord Brougham) had, 
some fifteen or sixteen years ago, expressed 
ahope that railways should cover the land. 
He still hoped to see railroads multiplied 
over the country, and to see that most 
useful and highly beneficial mode of com- 
munication greatly increased to what it 
now was. But was that any reason why 
he should wish to see it all done in one 
day; per sallum as it were, and not con- 
siderately and progressively ? He wished 
to see it done; but let it be done so as not 
to violate principle. Let it be done with 
caution, and deliberately, and in such a 
manner that the rights of property should 
not needlessly be violated. If the whole 
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two hundred railways which had been 
brought forward that Session’ had been 
spread over ten or twelve Sessions, it would 
have been far better for the country, in a 
monetary as well as in a commercial point 
of view, and it would have avoided all the 
risks and all the gambling which had 
swept over the face of the country. 

Bill read 32. 

Lord Brougham proposed to add a clause 
to the effect, that no company should be 
suffered to deviate in any line above twenty 
yards from the line they might ' be autho- 
rized to take, unless by an agreement with 
the owner or owners of the land over which 
such deviating line was proposed to be car- 
ried ; provided always, that such -a clause 
should not apply to the owners of property 
who had needlessly refused to allow’ the 
projectors of the railway to enter upon the 
property for the purpose of making sur- 
veys and valuations; also a clause similar 
to that in the Scotch Bill, regarding com- 
pensation to be given to creditors of turn- 
pike trusts. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
Dalhousie, — clauses negatived, and Bill 
passed. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 22, 1845. 


Mryvutes.] New Member Sworn.—Walter Baine, Esq., 
for Greenock. 

Brtuts. Public.—1° Sheriffs (Wales). 

Private—1°: Erewash Valley Railway (No. 2); South- 
Eastern Railway (Maidst to Roch ); South- 
Eastern Railway (Branch to Deal, and Extension of 
Canterbury, Ramsgate, and Margate Railway). 

2°. Brighton and Chichester Railway (Portsmouth Exten- 
sion); Preston and Wyre Railway Branches; Scottish 
Midland Junction Railway; Exeter and Crediton Rail- 
way; Monmouth and Hereford Railway. 

Reported.—Winwiek Railway, 

3°- and passed :—Bradford Gas. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Viscount Castlereagh, from 
Inch, and Ballyeutter, for Arranging Differences between 
Churches of England and Ireland.—By Viscount Castle- 
reagh, Sir R. H. Inglis, Mr. Cole, Sir C. Coote, and Mr. 
Lefroy, from several places, for Encouragement to Schools 
in eonnexion with Chureh Education Society (Ireland).— 
By Sir R. H. Inglis, from Arthur Pereeval, against 
Jewish Disabilities Removal Bill.—By several hon. Mem- 
bers, from a great number of places, for becter Observance 
of the Lord’s Day.—By several hon. Members, from an 
immense number of places (257 Petitions), against the 
Grant to Maynooth College.—By Mr. Brownrigg, Mr. 
Divett, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr, Howard, from several 
places, in favour of the Grant to Maynooth College.— 
By several hon. Members, from several places, against 
the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor.—By Captain Dal- 
tymple, and Mr. Macaulay, from Wigtown, and Edin- 
burgh, for Abolition of Tests in Seotch Universities.— 
By Mr, Bannerman, and Mr. Strutt, from several places, 
against Importation of Hill Coofies into the Colonies.— 
By Mr. Sotheron, from a great number of places, for 
Relief from Agricultural Taxation.—By Mr. Charteris, 
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from several places, for Defraying the County and Police 
Rates out of the Consolidated Fund.—By Sir John Mor- 
daunt, from a great number of places, for Repeal of the 
Malt! Duty.—By Mr. Hastie, from East India Merchants, 
for Alteration of Duty on Indian Wheat.—By Lord John 
Manners, from Ealand, for Inquiry into the Anatomy 
Act.—By Mr, Hume, Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Traill, from 
several places, against Alteration of present system of 
Banking (Scotland).—By Mr. Ewart, from John Thomp- 
son, for Alteration of Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
Bill.—By Mr. Cobden, from Brinkworth, complaining of 
Distress.—By Mr. Ainsworth, and Mr. Ewart, from se- 
veral places, in favour of the Ten Hours System.—By 
Mr. S. Wortley, from several places, in favour of Field 
Gardens Bill.—By Mr. Curteis, from Rye, for placing 
Harbours under Restrictions. — By Mr. Charteris, and 
Col. Rolleston, from several places, against Justices’ 
Clerks and Clerks of the Peace Bill.—By Colonel Wood, 
from George James Guthrie, for Inquiry into the Medical 
Profession.—By several hon. Members, froma great num- 
ber of places, against the Parochial Settlement Bill.—By 
Mr. Spooner, from Birmingham, for Alteration of Physic 
and Surgery Bill.—By Mr. Bankes, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. 
Divett, Sir R. H. Inglis, and Lord E, Russell, from se- 
veral places, for Diminishing the Number of Public 
Houses.—-By Sir R. H. Inglis, and the Earl of March, 
from several places, for Alteration of Law relating to the 

_ Sale of Beer.—By Mr. Bruce, and Mr. F. Maule, from 
Abernethy, and Stirling, for Ameliorating the Condition 
of Schoolmasters (Scotland). 


Maynooth 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 23, 1845. 


Mrnvtes.] New Writ.—For Woodstock, v. Marquess of 
Blandford, Chiltern Hundreds. 

Brus. Public.—2°- Statute Labour (Scotland). 

Private.—1° Reversionary Interest Society (No. 2); Wa- 
terford and Limerick Railway; Aberdare Railway; Lon- 
don, Worcester, and South Staffordshire Railway (Exten- 
sion from Dudley to Wolverhampton), 

2°. Spoad (Clun), ete. Inclosure; Kendal Reservoirs ; 
London and Greenwich Railway ; Ely and Huntingdon 
Railway. 

Jieported. — Manchester and Leeds Railway (Burnley 
Branch and Oldham and Heywood Branches Extension) ; 
Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company. 

PetiTioNs PRESENTED, By the Attorney General, from 
Exeter, for Revision of Rubric of the Church of Eng- 
land.—By Captain Bateson, and Sir R. H. Inglis, from 
several places, for Encouragement to Chureh Education 
Society (Ireland).—By Sir R. H. Inglis, from Cheltenham, 
against Jewish Disabilities Removal Bill—By Mr. Evans, 
and Mr. Plumptre, from several places, for better Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day.—By several hon. Members, from 
an immense number of places (323 Petitions), against the 
Grant to Maynooth College.—By several hon. Members, 
froin a great number of places, against the Union of St. 
Asaph and Bangor.—By Mr. Loch, from Orkney, for 
Abolition of Tests in Scotch Universities.—By Mr. Gis- 
borne, and Sir R. H. Inglis, from several places, against 
Importation of Hill Coolies into the Colonies.—By Mr. 
Bankes, and Mr. Packington, {rom Wareham and Wor- 
cester, for Relief from Agricultural Taxation.—By Mr. 
Stuart, and Mr. Wilshere, from Glasgow and Great Yar- 
mouth, for Reduction of Tolls and Dues levied by 
Lighthouses.—From Blandford Forum, for Repeal of the 
Malt Duty.—By Mr. Denison, and Mr. Cowper, from 
several places, in favour of the Field Gardens Bill.—By 
Mr. Berkeley, Mr. Bruges, and Mr. V. Smith, from se- 
veral places, for Repeal or Alteration of Insolvent Debt- 
ors Act.—By Mr. Bankes, Mr. Barclay, Viscount Clive, 
Mr. Christopher, Mr. Dickinson, and Mr. Tollemache, 
from several places, against Justices’ Clerks and Clerks of 
the Peace Bill.—By Lord Stuart, from Irvine, for Alter- 
ation of Merchant Seamen’s Fund Bill (1844).—By se- 
veral hon. Members, from a great number of places, 
against the Parochial Settlement Bill—By Mr. Davies, 
and Col. Wood, from several places, for Alteration of 
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Physie and Surgery Bill.—By Mr. Dickinson, from Wed. 
more, for Alteration of Law relating to the Sale of Beer, 
—By Mr. Mackinnon, from the Presbytery of Skye, for 
Ameliorating the Condition of Schoolmasters (Scotland), 
—By Mr. Duncombe, from Glasgow, for Protection from 
Arrestment for Wages (Scotland). 


AcapEMIcaAL Epvucarion In Ire 
LAND.] Lord Ashley said: In reference 
to the communication made by my right 
hon. Friend at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government to this House last year, and 
also to his opening statement in intro- 
ducing the proposal of this grant to May- 
nooth, I wish to ask him whether it be his 
intention to propose any further plan of 
academical education in Ireland} and if so, 
whether he will be good enough, either 
before we go into Committee, or imme- 
diately afier, to state simply the outline of 
such scheme ? 

Sir R. Peel: I am obliged to the noble 
Lord for having given me notice of his 
question, and I beg to state that it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to propose other measures with regard to 
academical education in Ireland, irrespec- 
tive of the measure before the House. It 
certainly was my earnest wish to proceed 
with this Bill before any other business ; 
but I will undertake, before the third 
reading, to give—or that some Member of 
the Government shall give—a general 
outline of those other measures. 


Maywnootu CoixeGe.] Order of the 
Day read for going into Committee upon 
the appropriation to be made from the 
Consolidated Fund for the College of 
Maynooth. 

Ou the Question that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair, 

Mr. Ward said, that they had now 
reached the stage of the Bill at which, in 
concurrence, he believed, with the wishes 
of a large number of bis political friends, 
and in perfect accordance with those 
principles which, as a party, they had 
advocated for the last ten years in that 
House, it became his duty to place on 
record—not their hostility to the Govern- 
ment plan, because in every measure of 
concession of Roman Catholic rights—in 
every expression of justice or of kindness 
which had fallen from the other side of 
the House towards those whom they, at 
least, were proud to call fellow-country- 
men and fellow Christians—they cordially, 
and entirely, participated ; but their views 
as to the mode in which the measure 
contemplated for their benefit might be 
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carried out, with the greatest prospect of 
permanency and satisfaction to the coun- 
try. And he must beg to remind hon. 
Gentlemen on his side of the House, as 
well as on the other, that they had a 
double duty to perform on this occasion. 
They had to look not only to their natural 
desire to soothe and conciliate Ireland, 
by making some amends for the wrongs 
of the last three centuries, but they must 
look to England too. They could not 
repair one injustice by committing ano- 
ther; and they must beware of counter 

balancing the good which they all hoped 
todo in Ireland by sowing the seeds of just 
discontent in this country. He remem- 
bered, when the noble Lord the Secretary 
for the Colonies came forward in this 
House with a great measure of Catholic 
relief, by taking off the vestry cess in Ire- 
land, he did not propose to charge that 
upon the Consolidated Fund. He de- 
signated the vestry cess as a galling blister 
to the Catholics; but he said that the 
Irish Church, which would benefit most 
largely by the removal of this cause of 
discontent, ought to bear the whole charge. 
He (Mr. Ward) wished to act now upon si- 
milar principles. He wished to amend this 
Bill by engrafting on it the principle in- 
cluded in his Amendment, and not to throw 
itout; and he had given some proof of his 
sincerity, by submitting to the obloquy 
which be had incurred by refusing to con- 
cur in a movement, the object of which 
was to get rid of the Bill on the second 
reading, the success of which was unques- 
tionable ; for,as had been said byarighthon. 
Friend of his, the Member for Edinburgh, 
it was clearly in the power of the Opposi- 
tion to decide the fate of the Government 
measure. A Member of Parliament had, in 
these times, quite enough to do to answer 
charges against him founded upon truth, 
Without submitting to misrepresentation, 

He had been accused, by implication at 
least, of having betrayed a cause in which 
he never embarked. He had had a long 
acquaintance with an hon. Baronet (Sir 
Culling Smith) who had taken a very ac- 
tive part on the Anti-Maynooth Com- 
mittee, and who placed himself, at a very 
early period, in communication with him ; 
In fact, as soon as his intention to inter- 
fere with the Bill was announced. That 
hon, Baronet suggested various altera- 
tions in the form of his present Motion, 
80 as to make it more palatable to those 
who acted with him; but he declined to 
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accede to them, assuring him, that the 
Motion heinte nded to make had no re- 
ference to those religious grounds on which 
the Anti-Maynooth Committee placed its 
reliance. The hon. Gentleman then, 
begged him to be a party, at all events, 
to urging the Government to allow more 
time for the country to express its opi- 
nions; but he told him that he entirely 
concurred in the opinion of the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of the Government, 
and in that of his noble Friend the 
Member for the city of London upon this 
subject ; and on the score of old familiarity 
he added, that if the matter depended 
upon himself, he would not give one half 
an hour more than the forms of the House 
absolutely required, because he considered 
that during the time which had necessarily 
elapsed since the introduction of the mea- 
sure, the parties who opposed the Bill 
had succeeded in lighting up a flame 
equally dangerous and discreditable to the 
country. He could not imagine how any- 
body could after that take into his head to 
write to the Times to express “ the grief 
and astonishment of the Anti-Maynooth 
Committee when, upon their arrival at the 
House of Commons on the evening of the 
Thursday on which he announced his de- 
termination, they ascertained that the 
Whig leaders, to avoid the peril to which 
Sir Robert Peel’s Government was ex- 
posed by Mr. Ward’s Motion, had—or 
now his noble Friend could add—caused its 
withdrawal.”——** Had that Motion been 
put as an Amendment to the second read- 
ing, the nefarious measure would have 
been defeated by the combined votes 
of the true Protestants who opposed 
the first reading, of many who were 
absent on that occasion, and of the re- 
gular adherents of the Whig party.” 
He had the greatest respect for his noble 
Friend (Lord John Russell); but he feared 
that if he wanted a character, that noble 
Lord would say that he was not among 
the most obsequious of his followers. When 
he had differed from that noble Lord, he 
had taken his own line; but on this ques- 
tion bis views certainly concurred with 
those of the noble Lord, and with that of 
every other Gentleman on that side of the 
House, whose judgment he most valued. 
His course therefore was quite clear; and 
if it were to be done again to-morrow, he 
should act precisely as he had done; and 
when the Anti- Maynooth Committee said, 
“ Between the two great political parties, 
202 
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the Protestantism of our country seems 
going to ruin, unless God in his merciful 
providence, by the instrumentality of the 
national voice, shall deter our infatuated 
Tulers from pursuing their reckless course ;” 
he could not help thinking what a misera- 
ble, emasculated thing this English Pro- 
testantism must be, if, with the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, at its back—with all the 
revenues of the richest Church in the 
world in its exclusive possession and the 
Bench of Bishops in the House of Lords 
to watch over its peculiar interests, it came } 
trembling and whining to Parliament for | 
assistance, upon the ground that the sum | 
of 26,0007. was about to be voted to a 
Catholic Seminary. He dismissed this 
part of the question at once; and he 
thought he had got rid of the charge of 
anything like bad faith. His principles 
had been too long before the world to 
render it likely that such a charge could 
be maintained against him. He had never 
taken the low tone of treating concession 
to Catholicism in Jreland as a matter of 
grace or favour. With bim it was a mat- 
ter of right. He had always considered 
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that as the Catholics were the majority in 
the sister country, they had just as good 


aright to a Catholic Church Establish- 
ment as we had to a Protestant Episco- 
palian Establishment on the south of the 
Tweed, or the hon. Member for Elgin— 
who had spoken, as he thought, so unad- 
visedly the other night—to a Presbyterian 
Establishment on the north of it. Truth 
was not the basis of either; for if reli- 
gious endowment were the test of truth, 
we had two truths in this island. His 
truth was not our truth—his Church not 
our Church; but 309 years ago, when 
our ancestors separated from the common 
fold of Christianity, this happened to be 
the version of Scriptural truth that best 
suited the majority in each country. Time 
and habit had endeared it to us; and as 
we should resist the establishment of the 
Presbyterian religion, or as our Scotch 
countrymen would resist an Episcopal 
Church in Scotland—the Catholics in Ire- 
Jand had a right to resist our intrusive 
Church as a monument of England’s con- 
quest and their own degradation. How 
could they deny to the Catholic that right 
of private judgment upon which their own 
religion was founded! But there was too 
much of this lopsided liberality. There 
were the widest sympathies for what the 
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right hon. Member for Newark called that 
undefinable thing “ Protestantism ;” but 
the Catholic was viewed as the common 
enemy, and had been called so even by 
such men as Swift, Burnett, and William 
Ill. Now, Archbishop Whately, in the 
remarkable book published by him, had 
the following passage :— 

“ And among the important facts which we 
can collect and fully ascertain from the sacred 
historians, scanty and irregular and imperfect 
as are their records of particulars, one of the 
most important is, that very scantiness and 
incompleteness in the detail—that absence of 
any full and systematic description of the for. 
mation and regulation of Christian communi- 
ties, that has been just noticed. For we may 
plainly infer, from this very circumstance, the 
design of the Holy Spirit, that those details, 
concerning which no precise directions, ac- 
companied with strict injunctions, are to be 
found in Scripture, were meant to be left to 
the regulation of each Charch, in each age and 
country. On any pointin which it was design. 
ed that all Christians should be, every where, 
and at all times, bound as strictly as the Jews 
were to the Levitical law, we may fairly con- 
clude they would have received directions no 
less precise, and descriptions no less minute, 
than had been afforded to the Jews.” 


These were his principles, He could 
honour the men who first asserted the 
rights of mind against the Papal power; 
but be could honour those equally, who, 
in spite of three centuries of persecu- 
tion and penal laws, in spite of revo- 
lutions by which the whole land of 
Ireland, according to Lord Clare, had been 
three times. forfeited, still remained faith- 
ful to the religion of their ancestors. To 
tell him that these men were not equal in 
worth to ourselves —to tell him, as the hon. 
Member for Elgin said the other night 
(and he must almost consider this as an 
adjourned debate, for one could not lose 
sight of what had occurred so_ recently) 
that the Duke of Wellington might, at the 
present day, say of the Catholics, as the 
Duke of Ormond said 200 years, ago, 
“that for the twenty years he bad. bad 
to do with the Roman Catholic bishops, 
he had never found any one of them either 
to speak the truth or hold ,a promise:’~ 
he could only say, he heard such senti- 
ments with abhorrence and disgust. They 
made our legislation ridiculous, and out 
Empire weak. It was time to discard such 
foul prejudices—for he could not style 
them otherwise; but when, they did dis- 
card them, Jet them, in altering theit 
course, take aright one. Let them notem- 
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‘batk in an erroneous policy. As'to the fact 
‘that Parliament was about to adopt a new 
course, there never was a point, he 
‘thought, upon which there was such con- 
tlusive evidence. The noble Lord the 
Member for London, the right bon. Mem- 
bers for Coventry and Devonport, the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department, and the right hon. 
the First Lord of the Treasury, all con- 
curred in this. There was, it was true, 
some little discrepancy between the two 
right hon. Gentlemen. The Secretary for 
the Home Department told the House 
that this was the first of a series of mea- 
sures for the amelioration of Ireland; while 
the First Lord of the Treasury said, that 
this was a measure which must stand or 
fall singly and exclusively upon its own 
merits. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Oxford, too, as strongly as any one else, 
maintained that this was a new course, 
and argued that it was that which im- 
parted so much of interest and import- 
ance to the discussion, The only man 
who negatived that proposition was the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He ought 
to be the most cautious man in the House, 
whereas he was the most incautious. He 
was the Louis XV. of the Treasury Bench ; 
“ Apres nous le Déluge,” was his motto. 
He said that it was not of the slighest 
importance by what new measures this 
might be followed by some dreamer in 
‘another century; that we might leave 
posterity to legislate for itself, but that 
the Gentlemen who constituted the pre- 
sent Parliament had only to consider the 
present measure. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman must excuse him if while he ad- 
mired his courage, he could not applaud 
his sagacity. If they took this step at 
all, they ought to be prepared for all its 
consequences. A  trumpery grant of 
17,0007. to Maynooth might have been 
included in the Miscellaneous Estimates— 
but the question was how best to settle, 
“once for all,” as Grattan said in 1793, 
the just claims of the Irish Catholics, and 
how best to reconcile the Protestants of 
England and Scotland to doing that 
which they believed to be right and ne- 
cessary, And it wason that account that 
he proposed to do what the House was 
about to do, in a way to remove the legiti- 
mate objections that might be taken to it 
‘by large sections of their fellow country- 
men, because this Bill did in fact involve 
‘several of the most important principles 
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that a Government could propound, or a 
Parliament deal with. It involved the 
question of endowment, as contradistin- 
guished from the voluntary principle— 
the question of endowment as connected 
with religious truth—and the question of 
endowment out of the general funds of 
the country, on the ground that the par- 
ticular funds properly applicable to the 
purpose were, under the authority of Par- 
liament, applied otherwise—he would not 
on this occasion use the word “ misap- 
plied.” As to the objection founded on 
the voluntary principle, he might well 
leave that to the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London, and his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Edinburgh. The sup- 
porters of that doctrine held that religion 
was never so healthy and vigorous, or 
truth so strong, as when unconnected 
with State endowments; and alleged that 
their resistance to an invasion of that 
principle implied nothing offensive to the 
Catholic religion or to Catholic rights. 
He admitted that that was a great prin- 
ciple. It was his principle two years ago, 
when, in making a Motion connecied with 
this subject, he said that the object of 
legislation in such a case ought to be 
“equality,” and that to obtain that end 
we ought to pay all or to pay nobady, But 
how was he to obtain equality in this way ? 
and must he go on year after year without 
any attempt to lessen the anomalies, of 
the present system of endowment in Ire- 
land? Must he continue to. see the 
Chureh, one-eighth of the people, in the 
exclusive possession of the funds devoted 
to ecclesiastical purposes; another eighth 
moderately, but adequately, provided for 
by the Regium Donum ; and nothing at all 
done for the other six eighths, because they 
were Roman Catholics. Why did not the 
advocates of the voluntary principle agi- 
tate against the Ecgium Donum, as they 
did against Maynooth? This appeared 
to him a sort of lopsided liberality again. 
Besides, had the voluntary principle been 
sufficiently tried? Was the world’ ripe 
for it? [n England, indeed, it might 
succeed, because England was differently 
circumstanced from any other country. 
It was a country of great wealth, the 
people were of setiled habits, and a great 
love of order generally prevailed amongst 
them and those clergymen ; who depended 
upon the voluntary principle were free from 
the degrading necessity of pandering to 
the passions of their flocks in order to se- 
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cure a maintenance. It was well known 
that the religious denominations which 
asserted that principle had produced some 
of the most learned and distinguished 
men that ever did honour to any Church. 
But how had it worked in Ireland, or in 
the United States? He always referred 
with pleasure to the speech made by his 
noble Friend the Member for the city of 
London on the Motion which he (Mr. 
Ward) brought forward last year, when 
that noble Lord dealt with this question 
in that high philosophic spirit which he 
considered to be almost peculiar to him 
in that House. He said— 

“In the United States of America—the 
slave states of America—there are teachers 
belonging to every religious sect, which we 
in this country, have most admired for their 
strict adherence to their conscientious opin- 
ions, and yet we find that that accursed insti- 
tution of slavery is there palliated, defended, 
upheld, by the teachers of religion. Why is 
this? It appears to me that it necessarily so 
results, because those teachers are dependent 
upon the popular voice for the maintenance 
of their position, and therefore that they do 
not as fearlessly pronounce the words of 
truth, that they do not as fearlessly defend the 
great cause of liberty and human freedom, 
and the subjection of us all to an immortal 
power, as they would if they felt more inde- 
pendent.” 

The noble Lord then went on to say— 


“ That it would be of immense importance 
if the Roman Catholic clergy could be made, 
with regard to a part at least of their revenues, 
independent of popular passions ; and that 
although their political conduct was entirely 
free and independent—if every appointment 
was left entirely unshackled, it was of im- 
portance they sliould have some independence 
of opinion.” 

In these sentiments he entirely con- 
curred with his noble Friend, and he 
thought the experience of what had 
occured in Ireland during the last 
twelve months bore them out. What was 
the first fruit of the Catholic Bequests 
Act passed last Session? Dr. Murray, 
when he consented to become one of the 
Commissioners under the Bill, was exposed 
to the most violent hostility and assaults 
from those who had formerly been his 
warmest admirers. He was aman of great 
virtue and high standing in the Catholic 
Church; but notwithstanding that, the re- 
sult of that struggle would have been doubt- 
ful if Mr. O'Connell jad not seen that by 
protracting it, he would have given rise to 
an irreparable schism in the Church of 
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which he was a member. But was it 
prudent, or wise, or safe, to allow men 
with not a tithe of Dr. Murray’s standing 
or character, to have always to choose be- 
tween their duty and their interest? He 
quite understood the distinction drawn by 
his noble Friend between independence 
of the State, and independence of popular 
passions, and he believed that would bea 
wise and salutary policy for this country 
to adopt in the present instance. He now 
came to the question which the hon, 
Baronet the Member for Oxford constantly 
put forward, the question of endowment 
as connected with religious truth. That 
question appeared to him to be a great 
source of popular passion, and also of 
popular error. He believed the principle 
to be false, and its consequences fatal if 
an attempt were made to work it out 
honestly ; but he admitted, and indeed no 
man could doubt after what had occured 
within the last six weeks, that it had a 
strong hold of the English mind, and upon 
the Scotch mind he was afraid a still 
stronger ; and that it so perverted and 
warped that natural love of justice which 
was the characteristic of Englishmen, as to 
make them insensible of the wrongs they 
did in their desire to maintain it. The 
rule which was thus sought to be applied 
to Ireland, would, if extended to the whole 
Empire, destroy it. The hon. Baronet 
himself admitted this. He acknowledged 
that he could not apply in Canada or 
Malta the principle which he endeayoured 
to enforce in Ireland. But then he said, 
that they were bound by “ compact” in 
this matter. They were bound by some- 
thing higher than compact—they were 
bound by common sense—by common 
prudence—by common justice. They 
knew—they must know—that civil utility 
was the object of every establishment, not 
religious truth, That was laid down 
years ago by some of the best authorities 
that they had amongst their own divines. 
They stated his argument in the strongest 
and clearest light. Paley said— 


“ A religious Establishment is no part of 
Christianity. It is only a means of incul- 
eating it. Its authority is founded upon. its 
utility.” 

Again, Warburton said— 

“ The alliance between the Church and the 
State subsists just so long as the Church there- 
by established maintains its superiority of 
extent.”’ 

Could they say that such was a correct 
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description of the Church of Ireland? 
Could they say that it had realized Hal- 
lam’s beautiful definition of what a Church 
should be, ‘‘ that it had existed by, and with, 
and for the Irish people?” There were 
dioceses in which the members of the Es- 
tablished Church were one per cent. of 
the total population; and yet every attempt 
at change and conciliation—every approxi- 
mation to justice—for they were not pre- 
tending to do anything beyord approxima- 
ting to it now—was met by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Oxford by an 
appeal to the principles of George III. 
and Mr. Perceval, He held a pamphlet 
in his hand, published by Dudley M. 
Perceval, Esq., which treated of the May- 
nooth Grant and the Jew Bill, and was 
intended as an illustration of the views of 
his father, Mr. Perceval, on the Roman 
Catholic question in 1807, This work, 
for which he (Mr. Ward) was indebted 
to the courtesy of the author, was very 
properly dedicated 
“To Sir R, H. Inglis, Bart.—the man whose 
public and private character most nearly re- 
sembles, at the present day, the character of 
that statesman whose prophetic foresight these 
pages illustrate.’ 
What was the argument of that pamphlet ? 
He (Mr. Ward) was inclined to believe 
that when he stated it, it would appear 
just as offensive to the hon. Member for 
Elgin (Mr. C. Bruce) as it must appear to 
the Catholics of Ireland. The argument 
went to prove that there was only one 
true Christianity, and one true Church, of 
which the common and statute Jaws of 
England were intended to be the guard- 
ians. If that argument was to pass cur- 
tent, he could only say that Mr. Perceval’s 
ghost was more formidable than was the 
living statesman himself. Mr. Perceval 
was, in 1807, ina Parliament returned, 
he (Mr. Ward) might say, on a ‘* No. 
Popery ” cry, and which was the first 
which had a majority in favour of Catholic 
Emancipation. Mr. Perceval, in that pam- 
phlet, stated, that 

“Tt is in vain to defend the Church Estab- 
lishment, or to expect it to be permanently 
supported in England, or for any length of 
time endured in Ireland, if the very principle 
upon which that Establishment rests be cut 
from under it—the principle that this King- 
dom is a Christian Kingdom, that Christianity 
isthe common law of the land—part and par- 
cel of the law in one sense, but the very law 
~ condition of the land in a higher sense 
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Such was Christianity, as it pleased Mr. 
Perceval himself to define it. He ‘says 
further, that— 
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“ On these principles the Church Establish- 
ment may be defended by reasonable and 
irrefragable argument, even in the sadly anom- 
alous case of Ireland ”-.- 


For Mr.Perceval admits the case of Ireland 
to be an anomalous one— 

* Without these, no exclusive Church Estab- 
lishment can be defended atall. It becomes a 
mere question of local and temporary expe- 
diency.” 

He (the author) then appealed to certain 
notes which his father had drawn up at 
an earlier period. He (Mr. Ward) was 
happy to see that even so far back as 1807, 
Mr. Perceval recognised the fact that, 
though numbers made nothing as to the 
right to education and religious instruction, 
numbers did as to the policy of it. Con- 
sidering from whom this came, this was 
an important admission. Was it extra- 
ordinary that, after the lapse of forty years 
—after carrying Emancipation, after tast- 
ing the bitter fruits of long and infatuated 
resistance to the just claims of the sister 
country—almost every man now-a-days 
of character, or of any high standing asa 
statesman, with the single exception, 
perhaps, of the hon. Baronet (Sir R. H. 
Inglis) himself, seemed to have come to 
the conclusion that what might have satis- 
fied Ireland forty years ago, was not by 
any means what was required in the pre- 
sent case? The noble Lord the Member 
for Dorsetshire (Lord Ashley), who, he 
must beg leave to say, made certainly, 
without casting any imputation upon any 
other hon.Gentleman, the most statesman- 
like speech which was made on his side of 
the question—a speech perfectly unexcep- 
tionable, both in principle and in tone,was 
not less remarkable for the largeness of 
his admissions. What did the noble Lord 
say in that speech? His admissions were 
immense. He said— 

“The measure was most important for good 
or for evil. If it work well, it will quiet Ire- 
land.” . , *€ The whole history of that country 
excites in my mind not merely sympathy, but 
repentance.” . . . “If the Catholic Church be 
neither religiously nor politically dangerous, 
why resist a reconstruction of the Establish- 
ment !” 


The noble Lord, by his own showing, 


should vote for his (Mr. Ward’s) Amend- 
ment, because he could prove to him 
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(Lord Ashley) that it pointed out the 
safest mode of doing that which he seemed 
to feel to be just, and admitted to be in- 
evitable, He believed this feeling to be 
very general amongst Conservatives out 
of that House, and that if he were now 
talking to any Gentleman on the oppo- 
site side who had turned his attention to 
the affairs of this country for the last 
twenty years, he would say without hesi- 
tation that there were not fifty men 
amongst them who would not admit that 
the Irish Church was a millstone round 
their necks, and that they would be most 
happy to see the question connected with 
it settled, if it could be done without for- 
feiting their own consistency, and without 
contradicting their former votes. What 
stood in the way of that reconstruction to 
which the noble Lord (Lord Ashley) al- 
loded? It was the existence of a feeling 
out of doors, to which he was happy to 
say no man had dared to give utterance 
in that House. No man had attempted, 
no man had presumed to give utterance to 
it, because every man there had a suffi- 
cient knowledge of human affairs, and of 
the business of life, to know that the utter- 
ance of such disgusting sentiments would 
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go far to justify a revolution in Ireland. 
Was this feeling worthy of the respect 


which, by some, was claimed for it? The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Oxford 
told them the other night that there was 
not a harsh word, or expression, to be 
found in the petitions which had been 
presented to the House; not one, at least, 
which had not the sanction of the liturgy 
and homilies of the Church of England, 
or which might not be traced to some 
such source. He did not think that that 
was a wise admission. There were some 
parts of the liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land which contained expressions and 
passages so harsh in treating of the rival 
system of Christianity, that the greatest 
lover of vituperation might be satistied 
with them, His hon, Friend the Member 
for Finsbury was right in defending the 
clergy of the three denominations against 
the attack made upon them by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Dungarvon 
(Mr. Sheil). It so happened that the 
Dissenters of the three denominations, as 
they were called, were those whose views 
were the soundest, and whose language 
had been the most moderate during these 
painful discussions. But was that the case 
with the petitions generally—those peti- 
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tions which, ‘according to the hon: Mem. 
ber for Oxford, did’ not containia single 
harsh word? He had been readingiover 
some of them, the other day, and found; 
in'a petition presented to the House by the 
noble Lord the Member: for’ Liverpool, 
(Lord Sandon) that 


“‘ The petitioners think that this measure ig 
eminently calculated to bring down the judg: 
ment of God upon a Protestant country.” 


There was a petition from Whitby, which 
said of the Maynooth College, that it 
was 

“ A nursery of superstition, bigotry, sedi. 
tion, and discord, and especially detrimental 
to the welfare of the Irish people.” 


There was a petition from Lancaster, pre- 
sented by the Chairman of their Commit. 
tees (Mr. Green) which stated that 


“ No past concessions ever have, and the 
proposed concession never will, satisfy our 
Romanist fellow-countrymen.” 


There was another jetition from South. 
wark, presented by the hon. Member for 
Kent (Mr. Plumptre), in which he found 
these words :— 

“The peculiar tenets of the Church of 
Rome, as defined by the Council of Trent, are 
anti-Christian, anti-social, and idolatrous, and 
utterly incapable of being reconciled with the 
genuine doctrines of the Gospel; and that 
those heresies have been solemnly repudiated 
by this country for many generations, during 
which the blessing of Aimighty God has de- 
scended upon the land in a marked and un- 
precedented manner.” 


A petition from Elgin stated— 


“ That signs of the withdrawal of heavenly 
favour from this country have not been want- 
ing since the passing of the Act of 1829, and 
that the petitioners regard it as high treason 
against Heaven to apply the revenues of a 
Protestant people to the education of a Popish 
priesthood.” 

He would venture to ask, in what other 
country it was possible to conceive that 
one half of the population would venture 
to apply such language as this'to the reli- 
gion of the other half? and if they did 
see it happen anywhere else, would they 
not instantly predict that it would only 
end as the same divisions. and dissensions 
had recently unhappily ended in Switzer- 
land? The language of parties in Switzer- 
land, previous to the recent disturbances, 
was not one whit more unchristian, one 
whit more uneharitable, than that. which 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Oxford 
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told ‘them had come recommended to that 
House by the sanction of the) English 
Chorch. [Sir R. H. Inglis: Sanctioned 
by the liturgy, articles and homilies of 
the Chureb.] By the liturgy, articles, and 
homilies of the Chureh! If such senti- 
ments as these could be so sanctioned, he 
must say that the Church of England 
could not be a great blessing to the people 
of England. If the right hon. Member 
for Dungarvon wanted specimens of fana- 
ticism and absurdity, he must not look 
hereafter to the three denominations for 
them. He must look not to the meetings 
of the Dissenters, but to some of those 
provincial assemblies, where the leaders 
of the Protestant Associations had been 
lolding their saturnalia~for be could 
call them nothing less—and mixing up 
their own foolish fancies about the Book 
of Revelations, with the most atrocious 
libels upon the Catholic character and 
religion. They must go to Mr. M‘Neile, 
whom, he thought, the noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Colonies (Lord Stanley) 
had once talked of as the very model of a 
Christian minister, What did he say in 
his most recent speech—not in the speech 
quoted a few nights ago by the hon. 
Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck), but in 
one since delivered? He told the Protest- 
ant Conservative Operatives of Liverpool 
—for it was them he was addressing on 
the occasion—that 

“ Those who support the grant to Maynooth 
might as well found a College for the ‘promo- 
tion of theft and adultery.” 
He said further, that 

“No improvement was desirable or pos- 
sible, because the difference between the 
Maynooth priest and the highly educated and 
polished Jesuit, is just that between the high- 
wayman and the pickpocket.” 


He found similar sentiments, in a speech 
delivered but yesterday, by the Rev. J. S. 
Robinson, rector of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
at Exeter Hall, at a meeting over which 
he saw, with deep regret, that the Mar- 
quess of Breadalbane presided, and at 
which his right hon. Friend-the Member 
for’ Perth (Mr. Fox Maule) moved a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, although: he 
had had the prudence not to commit him- 
self to any of the detestable resolutions 
which received the sanction of that meet- 
ing. Mr. Robinson held precisely the 
same language as Mr. M‘Neile, The fol- 
lowing was from the Report of his 
Speech :— 
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“Tt was said that the proposed, measure 
was intended to raise the intellectual standard 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood. It was 
only that very day that a brother clergyman 
who advocated the measure advanced that as 
his reason; and he said to him, as he now said 
to the meeting, what was knowledge without 
principle? He thought it was with knowledge 
as with courage—although it practically, per- 
haps, might make a good man better, it would 
most certainly make a bad man worse. He 
did not mean to say that his conscientious 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects were bad 
men, but that, with that bias upon their feel- 
ings which belonged to Popish instruction, 
every acquisition of knowledge must tend to 
make them more mischievous to society.” 


The Rev. C. J. Goodhart, of St. Mary's 
Chapel, Reading, speaking of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel), 
said, — 

“That he could not understand how Sir R. 
Peel could stand beside his Sovereign, with 
the Bible in one hand and the Maynooth Bill 
in the other, and feel that he was acting to- 
wards that Sovereign with proper allegiance. 
He cared not a straw for the principles of that 
man who would take any less foundation, or 
attempt to build on any less established au- 
thority than the Bible.” 

This was at Exeter Hall; but Exeter Hall, 
unfortunately, bad no longer a monopoly 
of bigotry and folly. The Rev. Mr. 
Bickersteth, at a meeting recently held 
at Hertford, distinctly said, adopting the 
old Roman Catholic motto—at least, the 
motto which we (the Protestants) had 
imputed to the Catholics in their dealings 
towards us—that no faith was to be kept 
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with heretics, — 


“That no compact for the continuance of 
this grant could be produced, the alleged 
compact was all a fiction; but supposing that 
a compact had ever existed it was void, be- 
cause there was nothing that could bind 
them to do that which was contrary to God’s 
word.” 

He then proceeded to compare the fifty 
years’ sanction of the grant to May- 
nooth by that House, with the fact that 


“ Herod’s oath had led him to commit the 
crime of murder. But that oath was value- 
less, because there was a prior obligation. to 
obey the commandment of God, ‘ Thou shalt 
do no murder.’”? 

Such sentiments, proceeding from the 
mouth of a Christian minister, be (Mr. 
Ward) most stigmatize as the “* abomina- 
tion of abominations.” He was disgusted 
and horrified when he heard the Book 
of Revelations quoted, upon the same oc- 
casion, by the Hertfordshire Protestant 
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Association, whose address, signed by the 
Rev. Mr. Bickersteth, and the Rev. Mr. 
Faithful, of Hatfield affirms that— 

“He who assents to it (to the Maynooth 

grant), worships the beast, and supports that 
clearly predicted apostacy, which opens its 
mouth in blasphemy against God, has ever 
been at war with the saints, and crucifies 
afresh our Lord and Saviour,” 
Was, he would ask, such disgusting blas- 
phemy as this permitted to be uttered 
before a large assembly of intelligent and 
Christian people at the present day ? Then, 
again, there was a Rev. Dr. Cumming, 
who also took the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Robert Peel) in hand. That Rev. Gen- 
tleman had found a scriptural picture 
peculiarly apposite to the situation of the 
right hon Baronet. He said— 

“He was forcibly reminded of a description 
in sacred writ by the position of Sir Robert 
Peel, ‘ And behold there met him a woman 
with the attire of an harlot, and subtle of 
heart. [Laughter.] So she caught him, and 


kissed him [renewed laughter], and with an 
impudent face, said to him, I have peace offer- 
ings with me, this day have I paid my vows ; 
and with her much fair speech she caused 
him to yield [renewed bursts of laughter], with 
the flattering of her lips she forced him. 


[Shouts of laughter, in which the right 
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hon. Baronet heartily joined.j This he 
(Mr. Ward) regarded as the climax of 
obscene and indecent absurdity. Such dis- 
gusting obscenities were certainly never ut- 
tered before in the presence of an assem- 
bly of Christians. He observed, and with 
the deepest humiliation, that although 
Members of that House committed them- 
selves to such abominable sentiments as 
these within that House, where they might 
be exposed and ridiculed as they deserved 
to be, yet that there were Members of 
that House who did not scruple to take 
the chair at meetings out of doors where 
such atrocious language was held, an! 
such blasphemies inculcated ; and at this 
very meeting the hon. Member for Hert- 
ford was in the chair at the time when the 
language just quoted was uttered. He 
(Mr. Ward) was sorry to find a Gentleman, 
distinguished as was the hon. Member for 
the amiabilities of his private character, 
and for many virtues, which endeared him 
to his Friends, lending himself to those 
discreditable exhibitions, and giving his 
sanction to such disgraceful delusions, 
for such they certainly were. They, in 
that House, knew well, that they could 
not reason on the Book of Daniel—they 
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could not legislate on the Apocalypse, 
But it gave a sort of sanction to those 
pernicious doctrines, some of which he 
had just cited, when men of high stand- 
ing and influential position, lent them- 
selves to such absurdities, and took the 
chair at public meetings, without express. 
ing their dissent from doctrines which 
they could not in their hearts approve of, 
He could only account for this unhappy 
state of feeling by ascribing it to the pains 
which had been taken, for the last fifty 
years, to pervert and delude the public 
mind on every question connected with 
Ireland. Every source of information had 
been poisoned in this country by political 
and polemical differences. Men of mind 
had lent themselves, he was sorry to say, 
to this, and had put forward the most 
unfounded statements, when heated by 
party disputes, with a recklessness of 
which they must have repented in later 
years. They had all heard the speech of 
the hon. Member for Newcastle-under- 
Lyne (Mr. Colquhoun), the other night. 
The hon. Gentleman had taken the lead 
in the opposition to this Bill. Nothing 
could be more mild and gentlemanlike 
than the mode in which he had delivered 
his sentiments on the floor of that House; 
nothing could be more unexceptionable 
in so far as their tone and spirit were con- 
cerned, than those sentiments themselves. 
Indeed, the hon. Gentleman appeared so 
lukewarm, that many doubted his sin- 
cerity. But there was another speech of 
this same hon. Gentleman, delivered in 
Exeter Hall, and which was on record, of 
a very contrary character, and which was 
now reprinted by the Anti-Maynooth As- 
sociation, and published in the pamphlet 
of Mr. Lord, and in the Churchman’s 
Monthly Review and Chronicle, and com- 
mented upon as a text of infallible autho- 
rity, because the author of the speech 
was a Member of that House. If people 
out of doors only knew them in that 
House as well as they knew one another, 
they would not be long in being convinced 
that there was nothing infallible in the 
statements of hon. Gentlemen. He (Mr. 
Ward) was aware that every allowance 
should be made for the atmosphere (Exeter 
Hall) in which the speech was delivered, 
and for its age, for it was delivered in 
1836. He should not now have alluded 
to it, if it had not met him at every turn 
—if it had not been republished in the 
Monthly Review for the month of Febru- 
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ary, 1845. [Mr. Colquhoun; It was not 
published by me.] He was quite aware 
that it was not published by the hon. 
Gentleman; but if the hon. Gentleman 
had seen reason to repent of what he had 
said, he should have stated so, and not 
have permitted it to be revived and put 
forth anew to the world as containing the 
sentiments on such question of a Member 
of that House. He had told the hon. 
Gentleman the first time he had met with 
that speech, that it contained the grossest 
perversions of Irish facts and history 
which it had ever fallen to his (Mr. 
Ward’s) lot to perase; and if this were 
so, the hon, Gentleman should have with- 
drawn the statements thus made by him, 
instead of allowing them to be circulated 
through the country. For, what were 
those statements? That at the moment 
when the College of Maynooth was found- 
ed, Drs. Troy and O’Reilly were actually 
in the closest connexion with Wolfe Tone, 
and labouring jointly with him to revolu- 
tionise Ireland with the help of the French 
Jacobins. Their loyalty was a mask 
assumed to deceive Mr. Pitt. 


“It might be laid down as a fact that the 
Roman Catholic bishops never made a mani- 
festo of loyalty, except when a political end 
was to be compassed by it; or when they 
wished to cover some secret treason against 
England which was not ripe for explosion. 
The object of these declarations and manifes- 
toes is now apparent enough. They were 
intended to mislead the Government of the 
day, and hoodwink Mr. Pitt with regard to the 
unconstitutional and dangerous character of 
the boon they were requiring at his hands, and 
thus induce him to accede to their proposal, 
There can be no question as to the reception 
which ought to have been given to it; a pro- 
position so detestable ought, undoubtedly, to 
have met with the scorn and detestation it 
merited. Pitt was a real lover of his country. 
Every pulse of his noble heart glowed with the 
purest patriotism—he would have laid down 
his life for his country—ay. a thousand, if he 
had them—and his motives on this occasion 
were, doubtless, patriotic.” 
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And now it was impossible to conceive a 
more extraordinary tissue of misrepresenta- 
tion than was to be found in this passage. 
Dr. Troy was one of the most faithful and 
devoted friends of the alliance between 
this country and Ireland. In 1793 the 
Catholic bishops were in a state of terror. 
Their greatest anxiety was to prevent the 
torrent of the French Revolution from 
extending itself to Ireland; and of the 
whole Catholic clergy of that time only 
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about twenty joined the rebellion of 1798. 
That rebellion was cradled in the north. 
It was the work of the Presbyterians, not 
of the Catholics. The south only joined 
it when goaded into insurrection by the 
tyranny of the Government party. That 
sort of appeal should not be made to the 
popular feelings by men of standing, and 
men who ought to know better: If there 
had been any breach of faith at all at the 
time of the Union, it was certainly on our 
side. The Union could not have been 
carried without the aid of the Catholics ; 
and they were induced to co-operate with 
the Government by a promise made them 
by Mr. Pitt and Lord Cornwallis that it 
should be followed by emancipation, and 
the payment of their priests. And there 
was the largest mass of historical evidence 
ever before collected upon one subject to 
prove that the sole bar to the carrying out 
of these promises was the alienation of 
the King’s mind, Papers, which duty 
and delicacy alike forbade Lord Eldon’s 
heirs to publish, for they contained letters 
from the Queen and the Princess Elizabeth 
which never ought to have appeared while 
the granddaughter of George III. was upon 
the Throne, had been made public to the 
world; and from these they learnt that 
such was the sole bar that stood in the 
way. They had every thing before them 
which tended to lay naked the whole 
transaction; and the more they read, the 
more they would be convinced that the 
sole bar to the fulfilment of the pledges 
given in 1800, when the Union took place, 
was the insanity of the King. In 1799, 
there was little or no anti-Catholic spirit 
abroad. If they took up the debates of 
that time, they would find, as to this, an 
almost perfect unanimity amongst public 
men. Lord Malmesbury, who was in the 
habit of taking down with diplomatic ac- 
curacy what passed in his presence, says 
distinctly ‘hat the Duke of Portland told 
him— 

“That the intention was to substitute an 
Oath of Allegiance for the Oath of Supremacy, 
to make several alterations in the Church 
Establishment, and to pay the Catholic clergy. 
Mr. Pitt neglected to mention this ministeriaily 
to the King; but others took care that it 
should reach him in the way most likely to 
displease him.” 

In reference to the King’s first illness, the 
same authority says there were two parties 
to blame :— 


“Those who secretly, and unknown to the 
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Ministry, practised on the King’s religion, and 
disposed him to resist the intended measure of 
Catholic Emancipation; and the Ministers 
themselves, who, after having neglected to 
prepare fis Majesty for it, considered them- 
selves ill-treated, and resigned.” 


The first he describes— 


** As the most consummate political villains 
that ever existed. They ought to be held in 
execration by the country, and their names 
handed down to posterity with infamy, for 
they will have been the cause of the destruc- 
tion of the life or intellect of a Sovereign, to 
whose kingly virtues this country owes the 
preservation of its liberties.” 
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The same author then went into some de- 
tails about the King’s insanity. The 
idea always uppermost. with him was the 
Church. ‘‘ I am better now; but I will 
be true to the Church.” At Windsor, it 
appeared, he was constantly reading tbe 
Coronation Oath to his family, and ex- 
claimiag—* If I have violated it, L am no 
longer legal Sovereign of this country.” 
He (Mr. Ward) would like to know if the 
Queen, since the passing of the Emanci- 
pation Act, did not bold her Throne and 
title by a more fixed and devoted loyalty 
on the part of Her subjects than any 
King or Queen who had reigned before 
But when the 


the passing of that Act? 
King recovered, how came the question to 


be dropped? Lord Malmesbury also told 
them how that came about. Almost, the 
first instance of returning reason on the 
part of the King, was the message which 
he sent to Mr. Pitt by Dr, Willis. In 
that message he said :— 

“Tell him I am now quite well; but what 

has he not to answer for, who is the cause of 
my having been ill at all?”’—*“ This affected 
Mr, Pitt so deeply, that he pledged himself to 
give up the Catholic question during the 
King’s life.” (Vol. iv. p. 32.) 
And when he was forced back into power 
in 1804, by the general sense of Mr. Ad- 
dington’s incapacity, he said to Lord 
Malmesbury :— 

“Tf the event cannot be brought about 
without affecting, in the smallest degree, the 
King’s health and tranquillity, it shall not 
happen at all. To feel and say this, is little 
more than feeling and speaking like a gentle- 
man. 


Upto the year 1810, the King’s feelings 
and health were the sole bar to concession 
to the Catholics. After that, the habit 
of injustice created others. Men’s minds 
became poisoned by the debates which 
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took place in Parliament, and théir eha. 
racters committed. Protestantism beciine 
a party ery—and not of the less valie'as 
a party cry, because it had the effect of ¢x- 
cluding one party from. power, anid seat- 
ing another permanently on the Ministerial 
benches. And ‘thus it was,’ that all°the 
benefits of the Union were’ lost ; and/now, 
when they had come back to the same 
point which they had) attained ‘forty-five 
years ago, when the best men on both 
sides of the House were approximating 
towards each other—when he saw every 
man who had any pretensions to the 
character of a statesman, ‘anxious to 
do justice to the Catholics of Ireland, 
if he possibly could—they were thwart- 
ed in the first honest attempt to enter 
upon a new course, by the pestilent 
prejudices engendered by this long party 
strife, He held in his hand a remarkable 
work, published by a gentleman of politics 
opposite to his own—** Past and Present 
Policy of England towards Ireland.” 
That gentleman was called a Tory. His 
Toryism was not that of Lord Eldon or 
Mr. Perceval, but the Toryism of an ear- 
lier day—the Toryism of Mr. Pitt. He 
alluded to Mr. Grenville, whom he found 
making use of the following words :— 


“Tf the Union had been carried out, ac- 
cording to the intention of the great Minister 
who accomplished it, in all human probability 
the foundation of peace and tranquillity—of 
political and social improvement—would have 
been then laid, and we should’ now be enjoy- 
ing the vast benefits of his. sagacious and heal- 
ing policy ;/but as it was, little or nothing 
was done for effecting what Mr. Pitt had de- 
clared to be his main object, namely, to tran- 
guillize Ireland, and to attach it to this coun- 
try. George III., himself in a state bordering 
on insanity, invoked to his aid all the preju- 
dices of his people, and successfully resisted 
the policy which: was recommended by Mr. 
Pitt, and supported by. every man—Whig or 
Tory—who deserved to be called a)statesman. 
It is impossible to conceive anything more 
lamentable, and—if it were not so lamentable 
—more ridiculous and contemptible than this 
transaction. Mr, Pitt resigned ; Lord Gren- 
ville, Mr. Wyndham, and Mr. Dundas retired 
with him; and Mr. Addington formed a No- 
Popery Government out of the. dregs of the 
Cabinet.” 


Now, what was the Church, about which 
they were still disputing, and to which, 
according to Mr. Grenville, all the benefits 
of the Union had been sacrificed? And 
how could they’ best induce the people of 
England and Scotland to do what was 
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necessary in order to conciliate the Catho- | would be 3,374,000: in other words, that 
lics of Ireland witn\the leastexpenditure | was the number of Dissenters in this 
of the, public: money? What were they country. It would, perhaps, be a more cor- 
attempting to do now? He had spoken | rect standard to say two millions and a half, 
of the religious argument, some hon. Gen- | certainly not exceeding three millions. 
tlemen might think, perhaps, somewhat | The expenditure of each man and woman 
irreverentially, . He saw no force whatever | who attended these places of worship was 
in the religious, question which was at- | estimated at 1/. per head. In addition to 
tempted to be raised, The paramount | their churches, the Independents had 
object which a people should have in view | twelve Colleges—the Baptists seven, and 
was, to look to their own security—to the Wesleyans two—supported at an an- 
look to their tranquillity at. home, and | nual expense of 24,000/. Now, how were 
their power abroad ; and leave Establish- | they to deal with this people? The noble 
ments to take care of themselves. Instead Lord the Member for Liverpool bad talked 
of this, they seemed to think the whole | the other night of the great principle of 
Empire made for the Church. But there |“ restitation.” That might be fair if the 
were other things to be considered before | only parties were Catholics and Episco- 
dealing with, this measure in the way | palians. In that case, there might be 
which the Government proposed. It was equal fairness and force in the principle 
held by a large class of their fellow- of restitution; but then the noble Lord 
countrymen as a direct infringement of | forgot the scriptural precept as to restitu- 
their rights; and he did not know any- | tion—that where men had been wronged, 
thing more dangerous than to connect that which had been taken should be 
the conscience with the pocket. Religious | returned fourfold. Instead of any such 
scruples and money payments were gene- scriptural mode of proceeding, the noble 
tally very dangerous allies. He wished Lord proposed that they should give back 
to avoid such an alliance, if possible. one-twenty-sixth part of that which was 
There was a large body of the people, annually taken from the Irish Catholics 
in this country and in Scotland, who for the Irish Established Church, and this 
told the House that they paid their own without any regard to the usurpation that 
clergy, built their own churches, sup- had been enforced for three hundred 
ported their own schools; and that it was | years. He had heard the speech of the 
an act of gross injustice on the part of right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the 
Parliament, in order to tranquillize Ire- Home Department, which had been de- 
land, to tax them for the benefit of a livered in that House a few evenings ago. 
second Church to which they did not | It was a speech as wise as it was honour- 
belong. He (Mr. Ward) could not gain- | able and manly: and the only thing that 
say this argument. The House could | astonished him in it was, the conclusion 
not, in reality, controvert it. They could to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
not deny that there was a great deal of come; for he had pledged himself again 
force and justice in it. He had, taken | to stand by the Established Church—he 
pains to. ascertain what was the real num-_ had said that the only point of difference 
ber of Nonconformist bodies in England | between him and those on the Opposition 
and Wales. He found amongst the Pres- | benches, was the Established Church. 
byterians, Orthodox and Unitarian, 450 As to other parts of the right hon. Gen- 
places of worship; amongst the Inde- tleman’s speech, be must say he had never 
pendents, 2,950; the Baptists, 1,584; | heard anything with greater pleasure than 
the Wesleyan Methodists, 3,000; the! the language he had made use of. ‘He 
Minor Methodists, 1,760; and, the Cal- | had withdrawn the offensive expressions 
vinistic. Methodists, 6J0.: making a total | formerly used, with a. frankness and a 
of 9,984. This, in addition to 1,264 | manliness that made it almost worth while 
places of worship unconnected with the | to commit a mistake for the purpose of 
Establishment in Scotland, makes a grand | repairing it with so much magnanimity. 
total, of 11,248. places’ of worship sup- | It was, however, he conceived, a blunder 
ported entirely ow the voluntary prin- | of the right hon. Gentleman again to 
ciple... He was told to. take the avetage of | pledge himself to the old principle of 
Congregations at 300. That he thought | 1834—the integrity of the Irish Church. 
above the mark. |, In thatvease, the num- | He believed that the effect of this would 
ber attending all these places of worship! only be mischievous, and that it would 
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not abate, in the slightest degree, the 
resistance to the present measure. On 
the contrary, he believed that the resist- 
ance would be less if the measure had 
been larger, and if they had founded it on 
such a principle as to afford a reasonable 
hope of settling the whole question in a 
statesmanlike manner. They did not do 
this ; they unsettled everything, and set- 
tled nothi g—they disturbed the old title, 
and yet made no arrangement that could 
be permanent—they admitted a principle, 
and they did not carry it out—they threw 
a burden upon this country which it ought 
not to bear, and they left untouched in 
Ireland funds which might be legitimately 
appropriated to the same object. In all 
this he was convinced the right hon, Gen- 
tleman was just as wrong now as when 
he gave up his seat in Lord Grey’s Cabi- 
net, when he (Mr. Ward) launched the 
Appropriation principle eleven years ago, 
The whole sum now required, was less 
than the surplus created by the Whig 
Tithe Bill of 1835, brought in by Lord 
Morpeth, by simply suppressing all livings 
in which there were less than fifty Pro- 
testants, whilst means were provided for 
their spiritual instruction in some other 
way. The revenues of the Established 
Church were very large in comparison 
with its duties. He did not then mean 
to enter into a recapitulation of all the 
facts and details connected with this sub- 
ject. He admitted the correctness of the 
figures given him by his noble Friend the 
late Secretary for Ireland (Lord Eliot), 
which were the result of the last investi- 
gation by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. According to these, the actual 
amount received by the Irish Church, 
after deducting the rent charge, was 
650,753/. The whole income of the 
Scotch Church was not above 200,0001., 
and in Scotland there were about 
3,000,000 of persons in communion with 
that Church previous to the late seces- 
sion. In Ireland, the total number of 
Episcopalian Protestants was 800,000; so 
that about 18s. a head was allotted for 
their spiritual instruction. In Ireland, 
there were connected with the Established 
Church two archbishops, ten bishops, and 
2,200 clergymen: in Ireland, there was 
one bishop for 118 benefices, and in Eng- 
land, one bishop to 412 benetices. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman tell him that, 
with this extraordinary discrepancy be- 
tween the clergymen in the two countries, 
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it was not possible for him to make pro- 
vision for such an object as the present 
out of the funds of the Church? He had 
never denied that a great improvement 
had taken place io the Irish Church; but 
when did that improvement date from ?— 
for this was by no means an unimportant 
item for their consideration. He liked to 
prove his case out of the mouths of those 
opposed to him. He found the noble 
Lord the Member for Bandon (Lord Ber. 
nard) stating, as a matter of indisputable 
fact, that from the time of the Reformation 
to 1726, there were only 141 glebe houses 
in all Ireland ; and Primate Boulter com- 
plained that no legal facilities could 
induce the clergy to build glebe houses, 
for fear of being forced to reside in them 
afterwards, In 1800, there were only 
295 glebe houses; in 1820, there were 
620 glebe houses, being an increase of 
473 in twenty years. He had proved by 
a Parliamentary Return, that in 1814 
there had been in Ireland 644 resident 
clergymen, and 543 non-resident clergy- 
men; in 1817, the resident clergymen 
were 765, the non-residents 544; in 


1819, the resident clergymen were 1,758, 
non-residents 531;—so that all the won- 
derful ameliorations which had taken place 


in the Church were of a very recent date, 
The Recorder of Dublin (Mr, Shaw), 
stated in his speech of last year, that fifty 
sinecures had been abolished; but they 
were abolished since 1833. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also stated that 
fifty-three pluralities had dropped, and 
that there were only eighty-one now ex- 
isting in all Ireland. He had also stated 
that there were only 381 non-residents in 
1837. Out of 345, who in 1835 were 
reported by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, the right hon. Gentleman said that 
in 1844 there were only 105 non-residents, 
Of fifty clergymen out of 180 who were 
reported to be non-residents in the dio- 
ceses of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, there 
were said to be only twelve or seven, 
last year; and at the same time it was 
declared that abuses of other kinds were 
in “ rapid progress of annihilation.” He 
readily admitted that annihilations bad 
taken place within the last ten years; 
and he believed that he himself might 
claim credit for a great many of them, 
They all certainly came within the sphere 
of the hon. Member for Montrose’s useful 
labours, It was only since that time that 
bishops had been found to enforce resi 
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dence, and that clergymen had shown a 
proper zeal in attending to their spiritual 
duties; He put complete faith in the 
assurance of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Shaw) that “ abuses were in a rapid 
progress of annihilation,” and he believed 
that when the time came—as come it must 
—when, by common consent, the Irish 
Church was declared a nuisance that 
must be got rid of, that it would be in a 
urer state than it has been from the time 
of the Reformation. At present, notwith- 
standing all the efforts that had been 
made, the anomaly still remained of pa- 
rishes without members of the Established 
Church—of shepherds without a flock—of 
a cure of souls without a single Pro- 
testant. In 1835 there were, according 
tothe Report of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, 151 parishes in Ireland in 
which there was not a single Protestant ; 
194 parishes with less than ten Protest- 
ants; 198, with less than twenty Pro- 
testants; 133, with less than thirty Pro- 
testants; 107, with less than forty Pro- 
testants; seventy-seven, with less than 
fifty Protestants, making a total of 860 
parishes in Ireland, in which, on the 
aggregate, there were less than fifty Pro- 
testants. Now, the amount of the entire 


demand for Maynooth, including that for 
new buildings, was 56,000/., and the in- 
come derived from these parishes by the 


Established Church was 58,0002... There 
were thus not only funds available, but 
an addition of 2,000/. for Maynooth, with- 
out inflicting the injustice of a new tax 
upon the Dissenters. There were other 
things connected with the Established 
Church in Ireland for which this House 
was responsible. He alluded particularly 
to the bishops’ lands in Ireland. Nothing, 
in his opinion, was ever more disgraceful 
than the manner in which they had per- 
mitted that fund to be frittered away by 
those who were the trustees of it. In the 
history of the world, there had been no 
such instance of mismanagement and di- 
lapidation. Bishops’ lands had been leased 
away for the benefit of sons, and nephews, 
and sons-in-law of the trustees. He knew 
that there was no use in his now going 
into that. He was aware that a new title 
had been given under the Act of 1833 ; 
but this they must be conscious of, that if 
the bishops’ lands had been dealt with as 
the Crown lands were by Mr. Pitt, an 
ample fund for the religious wants of all 
classes might have been provided. The 
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value of the Crown lands in the reign of 
Queen Anne was 16,0007. a year, and at 
that sum they had continued to the time 
of Mr. Pitt, who adopted a different plan 
with them in 1793, and the result was, 
that they had risen from 16,0002. to 
250,000/. a year. The House, he con- 
ceived, was deeply responsible for having 
allowed a fund to be dissipated and di- 
lapidated, which, if attended to, as the 
Crown lands had been would have af- 
forded an ample resource for all purposes. 
But why not deal with what remained of 
those funds in the way that he had ventured 
to propose by his Amendment? The oppo- 
sition of the Dissenters would be entirely 
neutralized if they took that course. He 
had himself presented some petitions on 
this subject. One of these, from Derby, 
said, that the petitioners 

* View, with alarm the endowment, but ex. 
pressed their conviction that the revenues of the 
Irish Established Church, being money drawn 
from the mass of the Irish people for purposes 
which the necessity for the present grant 
shows that the Church has failed signally to 
accomplish, ought to be the source out of 
which provision should be made for it. 


College. 


In another petition, from Bishops’ Stort- 
ford, the petitioners said — 


“«They were in favour of the voluntary 
principle; but, seeing that the country is not 
prepared forits adoption, that a State Church 
exists, and that even Dissenters accept of 
assistance from the State in the shape of a 
Regium Donum, they pray that the Catholics 
alone may not be excluded, amounting as they 
do to 7,000,000 of people, but that the grant 
to them may be provided for by a better dis- 
tribution of existing ecclesiastical property.’’ 


It was with great pleasure he had heard 
the sentiments contained in the petition 
that had been presented that night by his 
noble Friend (Lord John Russell) from 
the Protestant Dissenters of the Presby- 
terian denomination, and that was agreed 
to by them at a meeting held the day 
before yesterday. The fifth resolution 
adopted by that meeting was this :— 


“That while thus approving the proposed 
grant, this deputation at the same time must 
express its opinion that the ample ecclesiasti- 
eal revenues of Ireland would furnish the 
source from which the funds for this purpose 
might with the greatest justice be supplied.’’ 


He again asked what was the obstacle to 
this? They used to hear a great deal 
about the Fifth Article of the Act of 
Union ; but the right hon. Gentleman the 
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F rst Lord of the Treasury had put an 
eid tothat last year. The right hon. 
Gentleman shook his head as dissenting 
from that opinion; but the right hon. 
Gentleman, as he understood, had said, 
**that compact and authority were not 
conclusive, if the social welfare of Ireland 
required an alteration of the law.” Then 
was it to be “ the principle that placed the 
House of Brunswick upon the Throne?” 
Why that was the principle of Protestant 
ascendancy?” of which the Secretary 
for the Home Department had taken his 
leave the other night, in terms too con- 
clusive to be re-echoed. And what did 
the House of Brunswick do, when at 
home? What was the practice of the 
present King of Hanover? In this coun- 
try he was one of the most furious of 
fanatics. He was the Grand Master of 
the Orange lodges. He had here stood 
in the way of the emancipation of the 
Irish Catholics from the beginning of the 
present century. But what did the same 
personage do in Hanover? He paid his 
Catholic bishop 4,000 dollars a year, be- 
sides a handsome allowance for his table 
—he paid the Catholic clergy—he en- 
dowed Catholic seminaries—and he had 
an ambassador at Rome, who at the time 
that the two Crowns were joined, did not 
merely the business of the Sovereign of 
Hanover, but also that of his master here. 
Why was it that they adopted a rule in 
Ireland, at variance with that which they 
followed everywhere else? The hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. Inglis) said, that their con- 
duct towards the Colonies was not a case 
in point. He said that we were bound to 
respect existing rights, and to fulfil com- 
pacts; but what compact was there in 
Australia, where they paid the Catholic 
chaplains, and provided churches for all 
sects out of the public funds? The Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Romish churches were ex- 
pressly recognised there as in a state of 
perfect equality. There was no compact 
whatever binding them to do this; and in 
Upper Canada, where there was also no 
compact, they had fifty-six endowed Rec- 
tories of the Established Church, thirty- 
five Presbyterian, and thirty Roman Ca- 
tholic, all paid by the State. How did 
they deal with the clergy reserves in 
Canada? In 1840, the notion of appro- 
priating these reserves exclusively to the 
Protestant clergy, was scouted even in 
the House of Lords. A portion of these 
lands was set apart for the religious in- 
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struction of others, and the power of dis. 
tributing them was left to the Governor 
and Council. This was not expressed in 
the Act of Parliament; but equality had 
been practically established. Their acts, 
to use the expression of the right hon. Gen. 
tleman, had been better than their words, 
The funds had been distributed with per. 
fect equality, and perfect satisfaction had 
been the result. If this were wrong —if 
the opposite principle were sound—why 
not follow it out everywhere else, as they 
did in Ireland? Why, if the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s principle was good, it ought to 
be universal? Why not carry it into 
effect in India? Because, if they did, 
they would destroy their power in In- 
dia. They knew that they could not 
have an English rector for each street 
in Calcutta, or an archbishop of Jug- 
gernaut! But why did they enforce the 
principle in Ireland? Because, up to the 
present time, they fancied that they might 
do so with impunity. He thought, how. 
ever, that the right how. Gentleman had 
told them justly and plainly the othernighr, 
that the time for impunity was past. He 
had heard, almost with pain, that passage 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s speech which 
coupled Ireland with America. However 
wise and necessary the concessions the 
right hon. Gentleman might feel it to be 
his duty to make, yet they would have 
come with a better grace from a British 
Minister if they had been made to that 
portion of their Irish fellow-countrymen 
who still clung to the Union, and dis- 
charged their duties in that House, instead 
of being yielded to the agitators in Con- 
ciliation-hall, The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that he had felt great comfort 
when expressing the sentiments which he 
felt it to be his duty to express with re- 
spect to the American President’s speech, 
because he had on the previous night sent 
a message of peace to Ireland. He (Mr. 
Ward) was one who felt very curious about 
Irish affairs; and he was anxious to see 
what effect had been produced in Ireland 
by a speech which had nearly produced 
perfect unanimity here, for all party dif- 
ferences were sunk in dealing with it, and 
all with confidence left the honour of the 
country in the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He had consulted a paper 
published in Treland, a paper having great 
circulation and influence (The Nation), to 
see how it regarded that on which all here 
were unanimous, It began thus:— 
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Our secession from the policy and feelings 
of the Empire is beginning to be felt. America 
has acted on it; she has defied England. She 
has annexed Texas against England’s interest 
and wishes, She occupies ‘and states her in- 
téntion ‘to annex Oregon—a part, says Eng- 
land, of the British’ Empire 51a part | of the 
Statesy says Mr. Polk. A:more direct defiance 
was never offered, a, more serious hurt has not 
happened to a great Power these thirty years.’’ 


It then proceeded to say,— 


“Here is Ireland’s position, and let, all the 
world know it that likesyand resent it that can, 
We court, and are most grateful for, the sym- 
pathy of America. We expect from her po- 
licy that opportunity which shall not’ be bar- 
gained away for concessions, formal’ or sub- 
stantial. ‘We shall 1esume ‘our liberty as a 
right, not as aconcession. We shall owe Eng- 
land nothing for its recovery; and, least of all, 
shall we pay her for her reluctant submission 
to our power, by becoming the tools of her 
ambition.” 


He was not afraid of this, He thought 
be knew how to draw the distinction be- 
tween empty blusier and bold resolve. 
Men who meant these things would not 
talk of them; but then they were giving 
encouragement, to those who put forth 
those things, when they proclaimed that 
what Ireland could not expect from their 


justice, she might obtain from their fears, 
It seemed to him that they were working 
out that principle which Grattan had laid 
down in 1782, ‘* That England’s. weak- 


ness was Ireland’s strength.’’, Was,it not 
lamentable that sixty-five years should 
have made no difference in the truth of that 
maxim? Nay, that France might say, te 
this day, without the possibility of con- 
tradiction, what Napoleon had said of 
Ireland forty years ago,—* Cest un pays, 
dont le sort a dipendu d'une nuit pro- 
pice’ —‘‘ It is a country, the fate of which 
had depended, on one, prapitious night.” 
Why weie such. opinions. entertained ? 
Because they were not oue united Empire, 
as they might be, and as he trusted they 
should be, if they at once proceeded with 
that series of measures which. were des- 
lined to bind the two countries together, 
He trusted that there wonld at Jength be 
the commencement of a policy which would 
bind together their, common sympathies, 
uoite their common interests, and dispose 
them to defend theiccommon rights against 
&commonenemy, But theirststep towards 
this, must be to get,.rid of those odious 
Prejudices which, separated. Oxford from 
Dublin, and produced a wider chasm be- 
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tween the natives of Kent and. Kildare, 
than between the Catholics.of Ireland and 
those of any other country, He, wanted 
to see England embark on a new course; 
and for the commencement of such a 
course he believed his. Motion .would be 
the best means of testifying her sincerity. 
He was not to be met, he hoped, upon 
technical grounds. He was not to be told 
that his proposition might, be very good, 
if there were a large fund at the disposal 
of the Ecclesiastical, Commissioners, He 
said he did not want the money. What 
he wished, was to see the principle af- 
firmed. He wanted the House to declare 
that there should be a reconstruction of the 
Ecclesiastical system in Ireland, and he 
was ready upon those terms to give Mi- 
nisters any credit they might wish for, He 
did not mean to pledge other Gentlemen ; 
but he stated this broadly, and he did not 
see any necessity for shrinking from it, 
He knew that great principles could not 
be. established without great sacrifices ; 
and ‘he, for one, was ready to make every 
allowance and every concession that could 
reasonably be asked, and to couple the 
proposed change with the most scrupulous 
regard for all existing rights. What he 
wanted was a distinct and_ intelligible 
pledge that the principle of a reconstruc- 
tion of the Irish Established Church was 
to be entertained. The moment was pro- 
pitious, ‘They had upon the Throne a 
Queen whose opinions upon the particular 
question before the House it would be pre- 
sumption in him to pretend to conjecture, 
but whose past conduct had shown that 
she would never allow her personal feel- 
ings to stand in the way of any measure 
of justice or relief to Ireland, which the 
boldest of Her Ministers dared to suggest. 
This gave a reality, a practicability, to the 
change which he recommended, which 
former Ministers had not possessed, The 
right bon, Gentleman had the advantage, 
too, of having the aid of an Opposition who 
were ready to share with him the odium of 
his present measure ; but what was desired 
was a plan which afforded a better pro- 
spect of permanency—a plan of a larger 
grasp, and founded on more comprehen- 
sive and intelligible principles. Here they 
laid down and affirmed a principle which 
they did not clearly carry out. It was the 
interest and the duty of the House to con- 
sider this, It was of the deepest import- 
ance that they should do what they all 
wished to,do, in such a way as to lessen 
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the objections, by rational men, to their 
policy, and to serve as an indication of 
their future course. He believed that his 
Amendment would do this; a d with this 
conviction he should move— 

“ That it is the opinion of this House that 
any provision to be made for the purposes of 
the present Bill, ought to be taken from the 
Funds already applicable to Ecclesiastical pur- 
poses in Ireland.’ 

Captain Berkeley was well aware that 
on such a great question as the proposed 
grant to Maynooth, by which the public 
mind was so excited, as appeared by the 
numerous petitions to the House on the 
subject, that it was generally considered 
neither manly nor straightforward conduct 
to refrain from giving a vote one way or 
the other; and, generally speaking, he was 
ready to admit the truth of this remark. 
Nevertheless he had refrained from voting 
on the grant as proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, because although as 
anxious, under the circumstances of the 
case and our relations with Ireland, that 
an increased grant should be made, he 
objected upon principle, and upon prin- 
ciple that had hitherto guided his conduct. 
From a large body of his constituency 
he received a petition, requesting to know 
if he would support the prayer of it. His 
answer was, although he approved of 
many of the sentiments contained in the pe- 
tition, he could not support it as a whole— 
in objecting to any increase of the grant 
whatever. The very same reason prevented 
his giving his vote to the proposition of the 
right hon. Baronet; he could not support it 
as a whole, and he had no means of dividing 
the unobjectionable from the objection- 
able. However he might desire this boon 

for Ireland, he would not seek to obtain 
that which was serviceable, by means of 
which he entirely disapproved, more espe- 
cially as he conceived that other means 
were to be found more politic, more just, 
and calculated to be received by the Irish 
people as a still greater boon. He was 
unwilling to impose a fresh burden on the 
people ; to increase their burdens was con- 
trary to justice and reason ; and impolitic, 
as engendering the worst feelings amongst 
those professing different religious opin- 
ions. Let them look to the manner in 
which the Irish had been treated with 
reference to the Established Church in 
that country. So far back as the times 
of Bishop Bedell, that zealous and pious 
Protestant says, that— 
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“The English had all along neglected the 
Irish as a nation, not only conquered, but 
undisciplinable, and that the clergy had scarce 
considered them as a part of their charge, but 
had left them wholly in the hands of their 
own priests without taking any care of them, 
but the making them pay their tithes,” 


They found that the Irish Established 
Church was the monster grievance of Ire. 
land. Mr. O’Connell, in 1840, in the 
Report to the National Association of 
Ireland says— 

“Your Committee beg leave to report, that 
they are unanimously of opinion that the most 
afflicting beyond comparison of all the griev- 
ances which the people of Ireland sustain, is 
to be found in the misappropriation of the 
ecclesiastical revenues of [reland.” 


And in another part he goes on to say— 


‘England does not support the Church of 
the minority, but that Ireland, on the con- 
trary, suffers this giant, this monster evil.” 


He would remind the right hon. Gentle 
man opposite of an expression which he 
had once used. He asked if it were in 
human nature to bear the wrongs im- 
posed ; if they were Irishmen, would they 
bear it? And yet what was the opinion 
of Dr. Arnold as to Ireland, and what 
should be done with respect to it ?—the 
calumnies that had been promulgated re- 
specting it, and the impediments they had 
created in the way of pacification? Dr. 
Arnold says— 

“Good Protestants and bad Christians have 

talked nonsense, and more than nonsense, so 
long, about Popery, and the Beast, and Anti- 
christ, that the simple, just, and charitable 
measure of establishing the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland seems removed by common 
consent,” 
He wished to say one word as to the 
effect of good government upon the Irish 
people. He had in his hand the copy of 
an address presented to Lord Normanby, 
when he was Lord Lieutenant of that coun- 
try, from nearly 100,000 Roman Catholics 
of the county of Mallow, in which they 
stated — 

“ We stand before you in number amounting 
to above 100,000; the greatest part of us own 
ourselves as having belonged to that party in 
this country who advocated the Repeal of the 
Union, We thought the only remedy for 
such evils was a recurrence to a domestic le- 
gislature. But the experience we have had 
of your Excellency’s wise, just, and paternal 
Government, has taught us otherwise; a0 
we tender to your Excellency our solemn ab- 
jurations of the question of the Repeal of the 
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Legislative Union, and of any other question anxiety shown by the hon. Member to 
calculated to produce an alienation of feeling | avoid doing anything that would endanger 
between the inhabitants of Great Britain and | the success of the Government measure ; 
Ireland.” | but he must say, nevertheless, in regard to 
But how could the present Government | the question itself, that the occasion chosen 
talk of conciliating Ireland when they | this year for bringing it: forward was not 


appointed those to the chief Government the most proper one, either in justice to 
of Ireland who acted upon principles di- | that question itself, or to the measure to 
rectly contrary to those of Lord Nor- | which it was sought to attach it. It was 
manby? Could they, he would ask, pro- | probable, for instance, that many hon. Gen- 
dae soch a certiieate from) ibe, leak | tlemen who agreed in the abstract with the 

Amendment, might yet feel themselves pre- 


people in favour of any one of their Lords | cluded from voting for it by the terms of 


wont pa Sa which riba pases | the original proposition; while, on the 
kad. oviarmed? Jn seecnding the Motion | 10. hand, many hon. Gentlemen who 


of his ~~ sperma Nh it bis hearty were anxious to do all they could to oppose 
support, d esse ne do i eA on | and resist the measure of the Government 
tention or Cesire to tower or co injury [0 | altogether, would take advantage of the 
the Protestant Established Church, of | gms of the House, and vote in favour of 


which he was a Member, and to which he | the Amendment, in order to throw over the 


was as sincerely attached as any hon. Bill. Therefore, the decision of to-night 





Gentleman who heard him. He trusted | and the division which would be taken, 


no one would impute to him such motives, 
but should any do so, he would say to 
them, “‘ Judge not lest ye be judged.” 
He begged leave to second the Motion. 
Sir ZT. Fremanile, in rising to oppose 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield, felt called upon to testify his 
respect for the consistency with which, | 








would not by any means be a fair or cor- 
rect test of the amount of support which 
would be given to the principle laid down 
by the hon. Gentleman, or form any cri- 
terion of the state of parties on the ques- 
tion. Therefore he said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had not chosen the most fitting occa- 
sion for bringing forward a question of 


through good report and through evil | such magnitude as was involved in the 
report, he had adhered to the principle of |} Amendment he had proposed. Suppose 
his Motion. Whether as a supporter of ; the hon. Gentleman’s Motion was carried, 
Ministers in whose policy he agreed, or | and that it was proposed to reconstruct the 
opposing Ministers from whose political | property of the Established Church in 
principles he dissented, it could not be | Ireland, and to make the surplus revenues 
denied that the hon. Member had lost no | available for this or any other purpose—it 
opportunity of bringing forward this Mo- | would be equally necessary to go into Com- 
tion, and urging it upon the attention of ; mittee, for there was no consolidated fund 


the House, with that great ability for 
which he was so justly distinguished. 
While bearing this due tribute to the hon, 
Gentleman’s consistency and zeul, he must, 
however, be permitted to say that, in the 
present instance, the opportunity selected 
by the hon. Gentleman for proposing his 
Amendment was most inopportune. He 
thought so great a principle as that in- 
volved in the hon. Member’s Motion ought 
not to have been brought forward inci- 
dentally as an Amendment upon a question 


| of Church property from which the required 
; money could be voted. At present, there 
| was no fund out of which the money neces= 

sary could be voted; and the hon. Gentle- 
‘man himself anticipated that objection 
| when he said, if the House would only 
‘agree to his proposal, he would support 
| the Government in a vote as large as they 
| pleased out of the Consolidated Fund. 
| He, however, was not to be bought by such 
'a bribe. He was not prepared, for the 
‘sake of the hon, Gentleman’s support to 


for the payment of 26,0002. to the Col- | any vote, to sacrifice so great a principle 
lege of Maynooth, and attached to a Bill | as would be involved, did he accede to the 
of this nature. But let it not be supposed hon. Gentleman’s Motion. With regard 
that he was in any way complaining of | to the surplus Church revenues, which the 
the hon. Member’s conduct in so doing : he | hon. Gentleman said existed, and which he 
was sensible of the courtesy shown by the | contended might be made available for 
hon, Member on a previous occasion, in} Roman Catholic purposes, he had not on 
not interposing his Amendment on the | this occasion gone into any detail to prove 
second reading—he was quite aware of the | its amount; and as he believed his state- 
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ment was generally correct, it was not 
necessary that he should go into detail in 
reply. The whole amount of the Church 
property in Ireland the hon. Member had 
stated to be 650,0007. But from that 
must be deducted the large sums expended 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
repairing churches and providing for the 
performance of divine worship, in conse- 
quence of the vestry cess having been 
thrown on those funds. He should say, 
therefore, that as the deductions for those 
purposes—and they were truly ecclesias- 
tical purposes — amounted to 70,000/., 
the net revenue should be put down at 
580,0002., and not 650,0002. Then, 
again, as to the hon. Member’s calculation 
as to the average income of each living. 
Taking the curates with the parochial 
clergy, the average income of each living 
would not be more, he thought, than 200/. 
or 220/. a year. It was true the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not rested his case to any extent 
on his statements in these respects; but 
as he (Sir T. Fremantle) considered those 
statements a little overcharged, he had felt 
it necessary to say that he did not alto- 
gether concur in them, Looking at the 
nature of the question proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman, he thought it not out of 
place to take a short review of what had 
passed with regard to it since it was first 
brought forward up to the present time. 
And he would ask the House—he would 
ask the hon. Gentleman—whether he con- 
sidered he had made much progress in the 
propagation of his principle since that fatal 
period, as the hon. Gentleman had himself 
called it, viz., the year 1834, when it was 
first propounded? It had been productive of 
great political events, no doubt. Ministry 
after Ministry had been overthrown by it ; 
but did the measure now stand in a better 
position in the country or in Parliament, 
in reference to the amount of support it 
received, than when it was first proposed ? 
In 1834, the hon. Gentleman had a majo- 
rity of the House of Commons in favour 
of the Appropriation question. During 
the years 1836 and 1837, no Tithe Bill 
for Ireland could be carried because of the 
Appropriation Clause; but in 1838, the 
friends of the appropriation principle found 
it necessary to abandon it altogether ; and 
a Bill settling the Irish Tithe question 
was carried without the objectionable 
Appropriation Clause. He did not accuse 
the hon. Member for Sheffield of any in- 
consistency in the matter ; on the contrary, 
he had been consistent throughout; for in 
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1838, he proposed that the Appropriation 
Clause should be inserted in the Bill, not. 
withstanding its abandonment by the Go. 
vernment. But what was the proposition 
now upon which the hon. Gentleman de. 
vised to fix his appropriation principle ? 
The Government had introduced a Bill for 
improving and extending the College of 
Maynooth ; and they had proposed it free 
from the question of appropriation ; and, 
surely, if the Government of 1838 were 
justified in passing a Tithe Bill without 
the Appropriation Clause, the present Go« 
vernment were justified in passing a May- 
nooth Bill without involving in it the 
appropriation principle. He called then 
upon those hon. Members who voted 
against the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Sheffield in 1838 for engrafting the prin- 
ciple upon the Tithe Bill, to vote against 
him now when he sought to engraft it 
upon the Maynooth Bill. As the argu- 
ments used against the hon. Member's 
Motion of 1838, in the very able speech of 
Lord Morpeth, were equally applicable as 
against his Motion now, he would, with 
the permission of the House, quote them. 
Lord Morpeth, on the 2nd of July, 1838, 
said,— 

‘*He and those with whom he acted had 
struggled hard for the principle of appropria- 
tion. Three times they had endeavoured to 
scale the perilous breach, and three times 
they suffered repulse; three times they had 
battled to carry the principle, and three times 
they had been defeated; and he could not 
shut his eyes to the fact, that in the present 
state of affairs and of parties the chance of 
success in the present year was not, to say the 
least, one whit more promising. Feeling this, 
they had thought it their duty to bring forward 
a Bill which did not compromise the principle 
of appropriation; and he equally felt that it 
was their duty, having taken this step accord- 
ing to the best of their judgment, and witha 
sincere view of doing what they thought 
would most benefit the country and secure the 
peace of that part which was mainly inter- 
ested—viz. Ireland; having brought forward 
a Bill which did not compromise the principle 
of appropriation, he felt called upon to resist 
the Resolution now moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield.” 


He thought those arguments were even 
stronger now. On the same occasion the 
noble Lord the Member for London 
said,— 

“ Again, they had been reproached for not 
following up the Appropriation Clause for the 
benefit of all classes in Ireland who would re- 
ceive religious instruction, That course might, 
no doubt, have been adopted by Government; 
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but would any of those Gentlemen who re- 
proached him for not taking that course ven- 
ture to say that he thought a Bill containing 
that clause was likely to be passed, or was 
likely to attain the object of establishing that 
principle in the Statute book? The question 
was between doing nothing whatever—not 
moving a single step towards removing the 


evils that existed in Ireland on this subject of 
tithes- -and adopting a Bill to which the Le- 
gislature might be brought to agree.” 


He said also, that.if the House were now 
unwisely to agree to the proposition of the 
hon. Member, and tack the Appropriation 
Clause to this Bill, they would do that 
which would be fatal to the measure. Con- 
tinuing the history of this Appropriation 
Clause, the House would recollect the 
mishap that occurred to it in 1843, when 
the House was counted out while the 
question was before it, and nu division was 
taken ; but in the last Session it did suc- 
ceed in going to a division, and what was 
the result? It was defeated by a majority 
of ninety-five. He trusted the House was 
not now prepared to sanction the principle, 
in reference to this Bill, which they had 
so often and so recently negatived when 
brought forward as a substantive propo- 
sition. Sufficient for the day was the evil 
thereof ; and on the present occasion there 
was no necessity for bringing forward the 
question. What he meant was that the 
principle of appropriation was inapplicable 
to the present occasion and the present 
question. ‘That principle, as advocated by 
the hon. Gentleman, involved the appro- 
priation of the whole church property of 
Ireland ; for, if they admitted the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment, and took 26,0001. 
as a surplus for this purpose of Maynooth 
or any other, they violated the principles 
upon which the property of the Church 


stood, and left it as a question open for fu- | 


ture consideration how much more of 
those revenues they would take for any 
other purpose. But the hon. Member was 
not content with that, for he called upon 
Parliament altogether to reconstruct the 
property of the Established Church in Ire- 
land; and two years ago he had told the 
House what his views of that reconstruc- 
tion were. He then said,— 

“ He believed the total amount of the Church 
property in Ireland was 512,0001., and he 
Proposed to apportion it in this way; he 
would give 70,000/. to the Protestants, to the 
Presbyterians and the Wesleyans another 
70,000/., and the, remaining 372,000/. to the 
Roman Catholics.” 


This was the reconstruction the hon. Gen- 
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tleman suggested. The question as now 
brought forward by the hon. Member, was 
not merely one of amount, and if they took 
from these revenues of the Church 26,0001. 
this year to relieve the Consolidated Fund, 
they would come forward with new claims 
upon those revenues in the next. And if 
they relieved the Consolidated Fund from 
this charge for Maynooth, why should 
they not relieve it equally of the charge 
for education? Why did not the hon. Gen- 
tleman, if he thought the revenues of the 
Established Church in Ireland ought to 
bear this charge, propose, in like manner, 
to take the Education Vote from the same 
source? The question for the House to 
consider was this—-should they deal with 
the whole property of the Established 
Church in Ireland—reconstruct it, and 
dispose of it in different ways—in fact, 
should they confiscate the whole of the 
Church property in Ireland? Were they 
justified in making such appropriation ? 
Were they justified, looking at all the cir- 
cumstances that had passed in regard to 
that Church and its establishment, in mak. 
ing such an appropriation? The hon. Gen- 
tleman had dea!t very slightly with the sub- 
ject of the Union, and had said his (Sir T. 
Fremantle’s) right hon. Friend (Sir R. Peel) 
had rejected the 5th Article of the Union in 
his speech of last year. Upon looking at 
that speech, he could not find anything to 
bear out that statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s. His right hon. Friend admitted 
there was a compact entered into at the 
Union ; he would not read the words his 
right hon. Friend used, but he would say 
that no one could read them without being 
satisfied that what his right hon. Friend 
| meant to convey was, that it would be a 
| breach of a solemn engagement if by any 
act Parliament were to confiscate the pro- 
| perty of the Established Church of Ireland. 
| They must consider fairly the circumstances 
| under which the Union was passed. They 
| must consider what were the impressions 
-and what was the understanding of the 
| contracting parties to the agreement ; and 
he would ask, was it not the fact, that the 
Parliament, both of England and Ireland, 
looked upon the Act of Union, and entered 
into it, as an additional security for the 
maintenance of the Protestant Church Es- 
| tablishment in Ireland in all its integrity ? 
| They had been taunted with saying that 
| there was also a contract entered into at 
the Union to maintain the College of May- 
nooth. He did not urge it as a contract, 
but as an implied understanding, to which, 
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in honour and good faith this country was 
bound, and which Parliament would not, 
therefore, be justified in breaking; and if 
the Government were justified in using 
that argument as to the maintenance of 
Maynooth, they were doubly justified in 
using it in regard to the maintenance of 
the Protestant Established Church. Again, 
in the Catholic Emancipation Act, the 
same understanding as to the security of 
the Church was entered into. He did not 
believe that Act would ever have been 
passed if it had not been accompanied by 
an understanding—an understanding on 
both sides—that the property of the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland should be main- 
tained inviolate. Indeed, there were 
words in the Act itself which, if they did 
not declare that understanding in express 
words, could not be taken but as implying 
it. It could not be forgotten that the 24th 
section of that Act stated— 


“And whereas the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England and Ireland, and the doc- 
trine, discipline, and government thereof, and 
likewise the Protestant Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, and the doctrine, discipline, and 
government thereof, are by the respective Acts 
of Union of England and Scotland, and of 
Great Britain and Ireland, established per- 
manently and inviolably.” 


What was the meaning of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of England and Ireland, 
and its doctrines, discipline, and govern- 
ment, as here referred to, unless it were 
looked upon as a tangible authority, 
guaranteeing the maintenance of that 


Church and revenues? He contended 
that this did expressly guarantee the invio- 
lability of the property of that Church. 
And if Parliament were to concur with 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, and violate 
the engagement entered into by Parliament 
as to Church property, what did they sup- 
pose would be tlie effect on othcr descrip- 
tions of property? ‘This property of the 
Church, be it remembered, was guaranteed 
by the prescription of 300 years, as well as 
by enactment ; and if they now interfered 
with a title so devised, let them consider 
what the consequence would be upon all 
other property. Look at the forfeited 
estates. Would those hon. Gentlemen 
who proposed thus to deal with the pro- 
perty of the Church be prepared to say, 
with regard to those forfeited estates, we are 
open to admit that the Government and 
Parliament of former days may have taken 
a different view of such questions from that 
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we take, but we think it was by an act of 
spoliation and violence that the ancestors of 
the present possessors of those estates came 
into possession of them some three or four 
hundred years ago, and we are now pre- 
pared to re-open the title by which they 
have been so long held, and to apportion 
them, and dispose of them, as we may 
think fit. He said if they so dealt with 
the property of the Church, they would 
shake the foundation of all such property as 
he referred to. There would be no cer- 
tainty ; every species of property would be 
liable to constant change, and no decision 
of a court of law given fifty years back, no 
length of possession would be held binding 
as giving a title to its present possessors, 
Many Acts of Parliament might on this 
same principle be considered unjust. Look 
at the National Debt. Suppose it was ob- 
jected that that debt was contracted, not 
by us, but by our forefathers—we had no- 
thing to do with contracting it, yet we are 
called upon to pay it; we are poor, and 
this 800,000,000/. of debt weighs heavy 
upon us. Why what acase might be made 
out! The honour of the people of this 
country rendered it impossible for them to 
take such a course with regard to the Na- 
tional Debt; and he contended that the 
Church property ought to be looked upon 
in the same light. He contended that if 
they took the course suggested by the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, they would lower the 
authority of Parliament—they would lessen 
the influence and the credit of the Govern- 
ment, and check the confidence of the 
country to a very great extent. Upon this 
point he had the evidence of an hon. Gen- 
tleman, who was well qualified to speak of 
Irish affairs, and whose authority, he be- 
lieved, would not be disputed by the other 
side—he meant Mr. Blake, who, in his 
evidence given before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, said,— 

“‘T consider the Protestant Establishment of 
Treland a main link in the connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland. The Protestant 
Church of Ireland is rooted in the Constitution. 
It is established by the fundamental laws of 
the realm; it is rendered, as far as the most 
solemn Acts of the Legislature can render any 
institution, fundamental and perpetual; it is 
declared so by the Act of Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. I think it could 
not now be disturbed without danger to the 
general securities we possess for liberty, pro- 
perty, and order, and without danger to all the 
blessings we derive under a lawful Government 
and a free Constitution.” 


He (Sir T. Fremantle) supported the Esta- 
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plished Church on higher grounds. He 
thought it was the duty of the State to main- 
tain a religious Establishment ; by that he 
meant that some form of Christianity should 
be maintained. And he went further, and 
said that he considered that established re- 
ligion and that Church should be in con- 
nexion with the State, and subject in cer- 
tain respects to its control and regulation. 
Now, the Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land did not comply with the condition 
which the Protestant Establishment did. 
And when he found that the Protestant 
Church both in England and Ireland, and 
that alone, had been established and gua- 
ranteed by Parliament, he thought it ought 
to be maintained inviolate ; and as a con- 
sistent Protestant he could not give his 
consent for its subversion. But supposing 
the opposite principle were admitted, what 
course were they to take? Were they to 
adopt the voluntary principle? Were they 
to endow all religious sects? By adopting 
the proposal of the hon. Gentleman, it was 
evident they would throw every thing in 
Ireland into a state of the most complete 
and inexplicable confusion, Much stress 
had been laid as to what would be the 
probable result of this Maynooth Bill— 
whether it would be received by the people 
of Ireland with satisfaction, and as settling 
a great question, or whether it would not 
necessitate other and larger concessions. 
But what would be the inevitable conse- 
quence of adopting the hon. Member’s ap- 
propriation principle to the extent to which 
the hon. Gentleman would carry it? Did 
they suppose that the abstraction of this 
26,0002. or more from the revenues of the 
Church would prove a final, a satisfactory, 
or a conclusive measure? On the contrary, 
the almost immediate effect would be to 
lay the grounds for applying to Parliament 
for much more. The Table of the House 
would be loaded with petitions; Motions 
would be brought forward day after day, 
and the appetite would be whetted for 
fresh spoliations, Instead of proving an 
act of kindness and conciliation, it would 
become a bone of contention, for which 
the Irish people would not cease to fight 
for many a year to come, and excite dis- 
content and religious animosity in that 
country to an extent far beyond that to 
which they had been hitherto carried. It 
would become a contest not for power only, 
but for money. The Irish Roman Catho- 
lies would say this is but a petty miserable 
instalment of what we ought to have, and 
they would consider themselves as ag- 
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grieved parties. If the principle of the 
hon. Member were admitted for a mo- 
ment, he would say far better go the whole 
length, and hand over to the Roman Ca- 
tholics the whole Church revenues of Ire- 
land, then stop short with such a miserable 
concession as this. But what would the 
Protestant party in Ireland say in that 
case? Were their feelings not to be con- 
sulted? He thought the result would be a 
strong feeling against the Imperial Govern- 
ment at home on the part of the Irish 
Protestants. Then what would be the 
effect on the Repeal question? Did any 
hon. Member think it would convert the 
Repealers to good and stanch supporters of 
the Union? That was not his opinion. 
He did not think that those who were now 
agitating for a national Irish Parliament 
in Dublin, would be diverted from their 
purpose by such a concession as that pro~ 
posed by the hon. Member. It was true 
there might be one item less in their cata~ 
logue of grievances, real or imaginary ; 
but the Repeal agitation would not be 
stopped or allayed, while the Protestants, 
to whom they must look for the mainte- 
nance of the Union, would not be much 
disposed, he thought, to continue their 
attacliment to the United Parliament ; and 
they would find, ere long, that our best 
supporters would become our most deadly 
enemies. He would refer to a work enti- 
tled, Ireland and its Rulers ; the pro- 
duction of a writer who appeared to be 
well acquainted with his subject generally, 
and who had brought together much use- 
ful information; and though, perhaps, in 
some few instances, it might not be alto- 
gether to be relied on, there was undoubt- 
edly much that was valuable in the work. 
The writer, in speaking of the Irish Church, 
said,— 

*€ By abolishing the Irish Protestant Church, 
you will cut away the strongest link that binds 
the upper nation with England.” 


This was the writer’s expression, not his 
(Sir T. Fremantle’s). 


“Tt is difficult enough to govern Ireland, 
with the lower nation aspiring to self-govern- 
ment; but how is Ireland to be kept, if the 
hold on both nations be lost? The Church is 
far more dear to the upper nation in Ireland 
than its sister Establishment is to any of the 
English people. It is connected with all that 
the upper Irish nation holds most venerable 
and dear. Whatever of historic pride—what- 
ever of transmitted associations—whatever of 
inspiring recollections are common to the Irish 
Protestants—are clustered around the Estab- 
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lishment. Itis the proudest boast of their Im- 
perialism, and is the chief object of their poli- | 
tical prejudices. Next to their monarch they | 
give their political affections to their Church. | 
Take that Church away, and what reasons | 
would the Protestants have for remaining Im- | 
perialists? Jf the British Parliament will con- | 
fiscate the Irish Church, what else will it have | 
done but given a speaking lesson to the Irish | 
of the normal law of reprisal and spoliation— | 
of destruction and political dilapidation which | 
is unfolded throughout the political career of | 
Tre!and? Such conduct would familiarise the | 
mind of Ireland with the notion that the Union | 
was not a permanent measure; that it could | 
easily be set aside ; that | 
«« A breath could make it, as a breath has | 
made,’ ’’ | 


Maynooth 


These views were strongly stated, but he | 
believed them to be true; and the same! 


author said,— 


“ The abolition of the Protestant Establish- | 
ment would give a shock of a moral nature to 
the Union. Such a measure as the destruction 
of the Church would be visibly proclaiming to 
universal Ireland that England made very 
light of the Act of Union; that she considered 
it of no binding force; that it was not to be 
considered as a solemn Treaty, but merely asa | 
trumpery Act of Parliament, in itself not more 
entitled to respect than a local Bill concerning 
a turnpike trust. The Act of Union may ex- 
ternally, or taken merely in its instrumental 
sense, not be more than any other Act of Par- | 
liament. Its wax and parchment are not of 
themselves more venerable than those of the 
act of Settlement, or of any other Act of Par- 
liament; but the Union between the two 
countries was a moral transaction, involving 
the highest national considerations ; and if the 
English Legislature sets no value on its essen- 
tial and almost fundamental agreement, that 
the Church of Ireland continue established by 
law, how can the Union itself be entitled to 
any consideration, any reverence, or respect 
from any portion of the Irish people? If the 
solemn contrivances to exact regulations of the 
Union be disregarded by England, why should | 
the institution of political incorporation be 
considered as valid ?” 





He believed, that if this important Article 
of the Union was not upheld, a great blow | 
would be struck at the maintenance of the 

Union itself; and the effect on the Pro- 
testant mind of England would be as great 
as on the Protestant mind of Ireland. And 


after the petitions they had had on the effect | 


of this proposal for an additional grant on the 
people of England, they ought not to throw 
this altogether out of their consideration. 
It had been stated that the Established 
Church of Ireland was an insult and an 
injury to the Roman Catholics; that it 
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was the monster grievance ; and until the 
axe be laid at its rout, there would be no 
contentment in that country. He denied 
that the Established Church was the great 
evil, or an insult, though of late years it 
had suited the leaders of political parties in 
Ireland to lay down that proposition. He 
admitted that unequal laws, and penal 
Statutes, and legal and civil disqualifica- 
tions, were an insult, and implied degrada. 
tion; but he could not understand how 
the possession of property by one party 
instead of another, could be justly consi- 
dered as an insult or injury. They must 
look at the circumstances attending the 
possession of property, as well in corpora- 
tions as in private individuals ; and if by 
an arrangement made 300 years ago they 
found that the Church had this property, 
they should consider it rather as an acci- 
dental circumstance, that could not imply 
insult or injury to those who were ex- 
cluded. And when they remembered the 
connexion between England and Ireland, 
the Union between the Churches as well 
as the Parliaments of the two countries, 


and the strong Protestant feeling that ex- 
| isted in England, it could not be considered 


that the Roman Catholics were degraded, 
because the possessions of the Church were 
in the hands of the small minority of the 
whole population of Ireland. And it was 


quite clear too, that this notion was new. 


It was not till very recently that such 
notions had been put forth. The language 
of the Roman Catholics, when applying to 
Parliament for relief from civil disabilities, 
or when giving evidence before Parlia- 
mentary Committees, had always been to 
disclaim any desire to interfere with the 
property of the Church Establishment in 
Ireland ; and they had, on more occasions 
than one, solemnly denied that they enter- 
tained any such idea. He might refer 
over and over again to quotations from 


| evidence, to prove that in their petitions 


and in their evidence they disclaimed any 
such idea, that the existence of the Irish 
Protestant Church Establishment’ was an 
insult or injury to them. In 1792 a peti- 
| tion was presented to the Irish Parliament 
| from the Roman Catholics, in which they 
' said,— 

| With regard to the constitution of the 
| Church, we are indeed inviolably attached to 
‘our own: first, because we believe it to be 
true; and, next, because, beyond belief, we 
know that its principles are calculated to make 


' us, and have made us, good men and citizens. 
| 


| But as we find it answers to us, individually, 
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all the useful ends of religion, we solemnly 
and conscientiously declare that we are satis- 
fied with the present condition of our eccle- 
siastical policy. With satisfaction we ac- 
quiesce in the establishment of the National 
Church ; we neither repine at its possessions, 
nor envy its dignities ; we are ready upon this 
oint to give every assurance that is binding 
upon man,” 


If the Church were then considered a 
monster grievance, was it to be supposed 
that they would have come forward and 
said, they acquiesced with satisfaction in 
its establishment, and did not repine at its 
possessions, Then there was the petition 
from the Roman Catholic body, presented 
in 1808. What did that petition set forth ? 
It stated,— 


“Your petitioners most solemnly declare, 
that they do not seek or wish in any way to 
injure or encroach upon the rights, privileges, 
possessions, or revenues appertaining to the 
bishops and clergy of the Protestant religion 
as by law established, or to the churches com- 
mitted to their charge, or any of them; the 
extent of their humble application being, that 
they be governed by the same laws, and ren- 
dered capable of the same civil and military 
offices, franchises, rewards, and honours, as 
their fellow subjects of every other religious 
denomination.’” 


Let the House also recollect the remark- 
able evidence given by Dr. Doyle upon 
the subject. The right rev. Gentleman was 
asked,— 


“ Do you conceive that there exists a desire 
on the part of the Catholic Church generally, 
or of many individuals in it, supposing the ar- 
rangements referred to ina former question to 
be made or not, to possess themselves of any 
part of the revenues of the Church of Eng- 
land? Whether such arrangements were made 
or not made, I never discovered in others, nor 
have I entertained myself, any disposition 
whatever to be put into possession of any por- 
tion at all of the revenues or property belong- 
ing to the Established Church. I will add, 
that if any portion of that property were of- 
fered to me. I would not accept of it; that if it 
were proposed to grant the stipend at present 
spoken of out of the tithes received by the 
clergy of the Establishment, I would not be 
induced to accept of it.—Without meaning to 
doubt that which you have stated, were it 
possible to suppose such a disposition to exist 
on the part of the Roman Catholic Charch, is 
it one that would find any countenance or 
favour on the part of the Roman Catholic 
laity? Unquestionably not; they would be 
more averse to it. than. the Roman Catholic 
clergy, if more averse:to it they could be.” 
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Let them add to this testimony that af. 
forded by the petition of 1826. That 
document stated as follows :-— 


** The petitioners consider it due, not more 
to themselves than to their fellow subjects in 
Great Britain, to declare their conscientious 
impression that many, if not all, of the pre- 
judices still retained against their claims, result 
from an ignorance of their actual condition, 
their principles, and their objects. The peti- 
tioners seek not the destruction, but the en- 
joyment of the Constitution, and in the pursuit 
of that desire, they do not by any means solicit, 
or expect, or wish, that a single individual of 
their Protestant fellow-subjects should be de- 
prived of any right, liberty, privilege, or 
immunity, of which he is at present possessed. 
The petitioners, in praying for the restoration 
of their rights, seek not, nor do they wish 
to burden the State with, any provision or 
pension for the ministers of their religion, nor 
do they seek, nor have they sought, to deprive 
any class of His Majesty’s subjects of any 
right, privilege, or franchise whatsoever.” 


The right hon. Gentleman continued. If 
these were the sentiments held by the Ca- 
tholic body in Ireland, it was certainly a 
proof that, at least up to a very recent 
period, the existence of the Protestant 
Church of that country was not considered 
so grievous an injury as it had of late been 
found convenient to represent it. When 


they saw, as by the evidence he had quoted 
they had an opportunity of seeing, the 
Catholics themselves representing that they 
had no wish to appropriate the revenues of 
the Established Church, he could not see 
upon what principle that Church could be 
placed in the light in which its opponents 


had seen fit to represent it. As to its 
existence producing a sense of insult, a 
feeling of degradation, without the aboli- 
tion of which nothing could be effected for 
the amelioration of the condition of Ireland 
—as to taking up this proposition, he con- 
tended that it was a line of argument 
perfectly untenable, and perfectly unjusti- 
fiable. He maintained that the Protestant 
Church of Ireland was justified in main- 
taining the rights which it at present pos- 
sessed. At the same time he was prepared 
to admit that property had its duties as 
well as its rights, and that Irish Church 
property should not be used in a manner 
offensive or injurious to the Catholic por- 
tion of the community. And in that 
sense, without advocating the principle of 
restitution, but considering that they main- 
tained on one hand the rights of the pro- 
perty of the Established Church, he con- 
tended that it was consistent with justice 
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to act, so far as they could, with liberality 
towards others; and if they could, con- 
sistently with their principles, make a 
grant of the nature before the House, that 
they were not only justified in adopting 
that course, but bound to take it. He 
hoped that the House, acting upon this 
principle, would negative the Motion sub- 
mitted to it. 

Sir Walter James saw many objections 
to the particular Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sheffield. It 
would be insulting to the Irish Establish- 
ment and to the Irish Protestants to in- 
troduce into the Committee considerations 
with regard to the Act of Union, in respect 
ofa Bill which simply had for its object 
to endow the College of Maynooth. But, 
when he stated this, when he stated that 
in his opinion there were grave technical 
as well as constitutional difficulties in the 
way of the Motion, he must say that he 
did think that the subject of the Irish 
Church must, before many years elapsed, 
be seriously brought under the consider- 
ation of Parliament. He said so, grieving 
that such a course should become neces- 
sary; for he deeply respected the Estab- 
lishment—he admired its creed ; he was 
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warmly devoted to its clergy, and to every- 
thing which ever had or which ever would 


belong to it. He had been urged by his 
constituents to oppose the increased en- 
dowment to Maynooth; but he would be 
ashamed of himself had he given any 
countenance to those representations. 
His family had always supported Catholic 
Emancipation, and this Bill he considered 
as its necessary consequence. He believed 
also it was the intention of Mr. Pitt to 
have accompanied the Act of Union with 
a measure for the payment of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in Ireland. Among 
those who had made representations to him 
on this subject there was one body forwhicli 
he must profess his sincere respect—the 
Wesleyan Methodists. This class of religi- 
onists somewhat resembled the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in their pious labours 
among the poor. They visited mines and 
collieries to impart the light of the gospel 
to those who were without spiritual in- 
struction. He felt bound to give that 
body his sincere though humble tribute of 
respect; but he could not agree with the 
views which had been urged upon him on 
the subject under discussion. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Secretary for Ireland, considered this 
was only a trivial and small measure, and 
merely concerned the increase of the vote 
of 9,000/. to 26,0001. He confessed that 
after the conclusive speeches of the right 
hon.Member forEdinburgh (Mr. Macaulay) 
and the noble Lord the Member for Dor. 
setshire (Lord Ashley), he could not con. 
sider the measure to be so confined in its 
nature; and for his part he thought that 
the measure ought to be looked at in its 
large, broad, clear sense—that the prin- 
ciple involved ought to be considered, as 
well as the results to which it would lead. 
He would ask the House to look at the 
conciliatory manner in which the measure 
had been received in Ireland; and then 
he wished them to declare whether they 
would not be disposed to say that they re- 
garded the measure as one of a series, 
rather than as a single measure. The fact 
had been clearly putin the Cork Reporter, 
and he would trouble the House by reading 
an extract from that journal. Thehon.Mem- 
ber here read from the newspaper an ex- 
tract to the effect that as the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland had not a sufficient 
number of priests, and were unable to 
supply the deficiency from their own 
sources, that they had a right to look to 
other channels. The writer was of opi- 
nion that small glebes, paid for by the 
State, would be beneficial to the Irish 
Roman Catholic clergy. He (Sir W. 
James) believed that the Irish Catholic 
clergy would be willing to accept such 
endowments, provided they were given in 
a good spirit, and in the spirit of kindliness. 
But if this were done, where, he asked, 
was the money tocome from? He thought 
the proposition was very fair; but then 
where was Government to get the moncy 
to effect that happy event—the conciliation 
of the people of Ireland, by attaching to 
themselves the Roman Catholic priesthood? 
He was anxious to deny justice to no class 
of his fellow Christians. The Church he 
was attached to was benefited by its con- 
nexion with the State; and he asked that 
his fellow subjects of a different religion 
should participate in the same advantages. 
If a sense of injustice was created in the 
minds of any portion of our fellow coun- 
trymen against the Established Church, 
Government could not give a heavier blow 
or greater discouragement to that Church, 
which rested on the affections of the peo- 
ple, and which indeed was its best prop 
and support, than by refusing to do justice 
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by removing the cause of disconten t 
Every sect of Christians believed its pecu- 
liar creed was the true one. But they 
were told that it was not their duty to 
propagate error, What was error? An 
error might be comparatively so small and 
mixed up with so large a proportion of 
truth, that it was, perhaps, impossible for 
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the best Christian to say, ‘‘ My creed is | 
| by this grant they did not invest the 


entirely faultless.” But on the other 
hand, an error might be so great, so glaring, 
so preponderating, that a person might 
come justly forward and say, ‘* The pro- 
pagation of this I withstand.” It was a 
question of conscience. If his hon. Friend 
near him (Sir R. H. Inglis) entertained the 
latter opinion of Catholicism—if he be- 
lieved the Church of Rome to be an enemy 
to Christianity—to be anti-Christian—if 
he adopted the bigoted expressions of the 
petitions which had been poured in upon 
them, then the hon Baronet was, no doubt, 
doing his duty in opposing the measure. 
But he had been brought up in a different 
way, and entertained very different opi- 
nions. He believed that there was in the 
Church of Rome something to admire, and 
yet much to deplore ; but he did not think 
that he was bound to consider that Church 
otherwise than as a Christian Church. 
He would go further—he would say that 
if he could conceive the Church of Rome 
to be as idolatrous, as anti-Christian, 
and as abominable as his hon. Friend 
considered it, he did not know any 
one proposition which would be more 
likely to sap the foundations of his 
own religious belief altogether. He 
could not, without distrust of his own 
creed, own that these appellations could 
be justly applied to the Church of his an- 
cestors, But this was a painful part of the 
subject to him—and how much more 
painful must it be to their Roman Catho- 
lic fellow countrymen? What must be 
their feelings, when coming over here and 
approaching the House, they encountered 
a string of a score of ragamuffins encased 
in placards, denouncing the endowment of 
Popery? What must be their feelings, 
when approaching still nearer, they saw 
Westminster Abbey, with its grey gaunt 
form, reared by their forefathers, con- 
trasted by the way with Barry’s fillagree 
work. , What, he asked, must be the feel- 
ings, the associations which all these ob- 
jects were fitted to call up in the Catholic 
mind? He thought that before they 
launched such false accusations against 
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the Roman Catholic Church as they had 
lately hurled, they were bound to consider 
what, under similar circumstances, their 
own feelings would have been. He was 
prepared to maintain two propositions : 
first, that there was nothing in the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome which ought 
to prevent him from giving his assent to 
their promulgation; and, secondly, that 


Catholic with any additional power in 
proselytising from the Protestant Church. 
When they recollected that there were 150 
parishes in Ireland without a single Pro- 
testant, the consideration came upon his 
mind with overpowering force, that such a 
state of things could not last much 
longer. He felt certain that measures to 
which he had pointed must soon press 
upon the consideration of Parliament— 
that sound policy required, that justice 
demanded, and that religious principle 
did not forbid it. In looking over a Return 
mace upon the subject the other day, he 
was struck by finding, that while the 
Episcopal Church in Ireland had received 
1,700,000/, from the Imperial purse, quite 
exclusive of its ordinary revenues and 
taxes—while the Presbyterian congrega- 
tions in Ireland, nuinbering perhaps about 
as many members as did the Episcopal 
communion, had received upwards of 
865,0002.; the Roman Catholic Church 
since the Union had only received the 
small sum of 365,0001., being nothing 
more nor less than this very grant to 
Maynooth College. Now, when a people 
found that the religion in which they be- 
lieved, and in which they trusted, was put 
upon this footing, was endowed but with 
this miserable pittance, could they wonder 
that animosity, that rancour, that a sore 
feeling of injustice done, of oppression 
suffered, should prevail from one end of 
Ireland to the other? He regretted sin- 
cerely the opposition to the grant so ge- 
nerally prevalent; but he believed that 
when this frenzy of bigotry had passed away 
—when this puerile cry had become extinct 
—when this violent feeling had gone down, 
that there would arise in every breast a 
still small voice to tell them, in the same 
accents in which it spoke in the olden 
time—in the same gentle words—to tell 
them, to dojustice—to learn mercy—to 
walk humbly—not as Protestant ascen- 
dancy men—not as violent and bigoted 
zealots—but humbly —nay, penitently, 
before their common God. 
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Mr. Milner Gibson was glad to observe 
that the hon. Baronet who had just sat 
down appeared to see further into the fu- 
ture than the rizht hon. Secretary for Ire- 
land. He rejoiced to have heard that hon. 
Gentleman acknowledge that the day was 
not far distant when it would be neces- 
sary for Parliament to take into their 
consideration the question of the consti- 
tution of the Irish Church — meaning 
thereby not its religion, but its property. 
He owned that he had been surprised at 
the doctrines laid down by the right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland. He talked cf the 
property of the Irish Church as having 
something like a divine origin or safe- 
guard. The right hon, Gentleman stated 
that, although there were not even a single 
individual Protestant in freland, still it 
would be wrong to meddle with the re- 
venues of the Irish Church. Butif so, he 
(Mr. M. Gibson) wished to know how 
they were to explain having allowed 25 
per cent. of these revenues to slip into the 
rental of Jrish landlords, and be thus di- 
verted from their purpose of aiding in the 
spiritual instruction of the Irish people ? 
And how, again, were they to explain 
having permitted the church cess and 
other taxes to be taken from the land, and 
paid from those funds of this Protestant 
Established Church which they had left 
for Ecclesiastical Commissioners to admi- 
nister. As to the proposition of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield, it would 
be right that he should first admit the 
propriety of endowing Maynooth at all, 
before he couid consent to do it from the 
funds to which his hon. Friend had 
pointed. It was only upon the grounds 
that there were State funds, and that the 
fee simple of the Irish Church was in the 
State, that he would be justified in appro- 
priating its property to the endowment of 
Maynooth, On the second reading of the 
Bill he had had no opportunity of stating 
his views upon the Government scheine. 
He would, however, take this opportunity 
of saying, that he quite agreed with the 
view set forth by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Cobden)— 
when he said that this was no theological 
or religious question. He viewed it as an 
educational question; and he felt himself 
justified in assisting the College of May- 
nooth upon the very grounds upon which 
manv of the petitioners who had deluged 


the House with their objections, opposed | 


the measure, He justified his assistance 
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upon the ground that civil government 
should not concern itself in matters of re. 
ligion. And, therefore, to make the reli: 
gion of Maynooth the ground of refusal 
to aid it, was, in point of fact, to adopt the 
principle that the civil government ‘of a 
country was to make the religion of ‘a 
community the ground for granting or te. 
fusing certain civil advantages. He con- 
tended that the State had an interest in 
the education of all men. Priests were 
men, and therefore the State had an in- 
terest in the education of priests. They 
were told to be logical, and he should like 
to know whether that were not logical, 
They did not provide theological educa- 
tion for these priests, They simply sup. 
plied the funds for their general education 
and mental training, and he thought that 
this was an application of the public funds 
of which the public hed the benefit— 
namely, the elevation of the moral 
standard of a portion of Her Majesty's 
subjects. When it was stated that it was 
wrong to say that no man should pay for 
the religion of another, he admitted that 
the argument would be a forcible one, if 
he could forget the popular opinion as to 
education generally. Why, in all schools 
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some form of religious instruction was con- 


nected with general education ; so that if 
they gave money for education in any 
form, they were taxing one portion of the 
people for the education of another. Why, 
they taxed themselves to teach almost 
every religion under the sun. Every 
schoolmaster was a religious teacher. The 
British and Foreign Schools, for instance, 
although they did not teach doctrinal re- 
ligion, at all events taught general Christ- 
ianity; and therefore, in the vote which 
they gave to the British and Foreign 
Schools, they taxed the Jew for the 
teaching of Christianity. As long as 
people did insist that all school teaching 
should be connected with religious in- 
struction, it was quite impossible to vote 
any money from the public funds ‘for 
educational purposes without involving 
themselves in the position of taxing one 
portion of the community to teach the 
religion of the other. With regard to the 
particular proposition of his hon. Friend, 
he was of opinion that it was a just and 
proper appropriation of the fands of the 
Irish Church. He conceived that we were 
entitled to deal with the property of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland as property 
to supply public uses, and it was for 
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them.to consider what were. the best uses 
to. which it could,be put, _ He contended, 
then, that employing it for educationa} 
purposes was employing it in avery legi 
timate. manner; and if the funds of the 
Church were far more than sufficient to 


supply spiritual instruction to. the Pro- ; 


testant population, he could not under- 
stand what objections there could be to 
applying such a surplus to general pur- 
poses. It was all nonsense to taik of the 
requirements, of the Irish Church,  Al- 
though they might make a show of Pro- 
testant clergymen residing in their pa- 


tishes, yet they could not show that they | 
had provided congregations for them, | 


They could not show that the Protestant 
population in Ireland was increasing. On 
the contrary, he believed that the Catho- 
lic population was increasing faster, and 
was every year bearing a larger ratio to 
the Protestant community than it did the 
year before. He believed that many who 
were called Protestants were in reality 
Roman Catholics, He had heard of a pa- 
tish in Ireland where there were no Pro- 
testants ; but when the bishop came down 
to visit it the clergyman took the precau- 
tion to borrow the congregation of his 
neighbour the Catholic priest, and then 
asserted that he had a Protestant congre- 
gation sufficiently numerous to occupy the 
time of the Protestant minister. Do what 
they would for Ireland, so long as the 
Establishment remained there it must be 
looked on by the bulk of the population 
as a badge of conquest and of degrada- 
tion. He was ready to admit that the 
Bill lately introduced by the Government 
was an intimation of a wiser and a better 
policy being about to be adopted; but the 
Irish question was not yet solved. The 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment said in the late debate that Pro- 
testant. ascendancy in the old sense of 
the word could not be continued. He 
(Mr. Gibson) said that it should not be 
continued in any sense of the word. 
Ascendancy of one portion of a people 


meant the degradation of the other. How | 


could they expect peace or harmony when 
they deliberately degraded a large portion 
of the people? There must be religious 
equality, 
tem of ‘concessions and favours and 
boons,” and there must be arecognition of 
equal rights. They must not talk of 
gtapting this favour or that under the in- 
fluence of intimidation ; but of doing that 
to which the Irish people had a claim— 
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. equality of civil and religious privileges ; 
|and in, his conscience he believed, if they 
| adopted that principle of legislation, they 
would amalgamate England with Ireland 
until they became one whole—a happy 
and united Kingdom, 

Sir J. Walsh said he was an advocate 
|for Church Establishments, considering 
; them to be for the promotion of true reli- 
‘gion, and therefore he should oppose the 
| Motion of the hon, Member for Sheffield. 
| He believed, that the success. of that 
| Motion would be a fatal blow to exist- 
ing Establishments, especially to the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland. The Pro- 
testants of Ireland were not to be con- 
sidered merely in reference to their num- 
bers, but also in reference to their wealth 
aod intelligence. Gentlemen opposite 
argued as if all Ireland were composed 
of Roman Catholics, and as if there were 
no considerable portion of Protestants in 
that country. It was against that most 
erroneous and most important delusion 
he wished to guard the House. Ireland 
was divided into two important parties. 
The great difference that existed be. 
tween the two great classes of Irish society 
unfortunately led to differences among 
them, Unfortunately it was the case in 
that country more than in any other 
country in the world, that religion was 
made the watchword of dissension. In 
legislating for Ireland the object should 
be, that they should not legislate for one 
party at the expense of the other. He 
should say, that at the present moment 
it was most unwise that any attempt 
should be made to mar the effect of, the 
boon about to be conferred on one class 
of the people of Ireland by pressing on 
the feelings of another class. He regret- 
‘ted that the bon. Member for Shettield 
had taken this opportunity to bring for- 
ward his Motion, and he thought that he 
‘would have acted more judiciously if he 
had reserved it for some totally different 
‘oecasion. If they wished to provide in the 
| best way for the peace and tranquillity of 
Ireland, they should always wish so to act 
| as to reconcile the two great parties in that 
| country to one another. He asked, what 
‘must be the probable effect on the Pro- 
testant community in Ireland of the suc- 
‘cess of the Motion of the hon, Member 
‘for Sheffield? He admitted at once all 
| that he had urged as to the anomaly of 
the Irish Church; but it must be recol- 


| lected that the state of society in Ireland 
was just as anomalous as the state of the 
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Irish Church. They must consider the 
peculiar situation of that country, and 
recollect the peculiar situation in which 
the Established Church was placed; and 
they must recollect that that Church was 
more adapted than they supposed to the 
peculiar circumstances of that country. 
He thought that it should also be borne 
in mind, that with reference to circum- 
stances of this kind, the Protestants of 
Ireland looked to their legislation with a 
great amount of suspicion. The object 
of the Legislature should be to show, that 
whilst it was their wish to conciliate the 
Roman Catholics, that they were deter- 
mined to maintain and support the inter- 
ests of the Irish Protestant Church. The 
hon. Member for Sheffield, in his speech, 
had appeared to suppose that the right 
hon. Gentleman had abandoned the ground 
of compact altogether. [Mr. Ward had 
not said that the question of compact had 
been abandoned, but it was not considered 
an insuperable barrier.] He thought it 
clear that there was a compact notwith- 
standing—everything that could charac- 
terize a national compact. However, he 


would not rely upon that ground alone. 
He had gone to the library to refer to the 
right hon. Baronet’s speech, but he found 


that the volume which contained it had 
vanished, and was most probably referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
He must say that he thought the present 
Motion had been brought forward on a 
most inappropriate occasion, and he did 
not think that the present was an occa- 
sion which would justify the Irish Roman 
Catholic Members in supporting it. When 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government came forward, at the risk of 
a great amount of odiam and unpopular- 
ity, to confer a boon upon the Irish popu- 
lation, he thought it rather an unfortunate 
occasion for the hon. Member to inter- 
pose a Motion of this kind. He thought 
it much better that the hon. Member 
would accept the boon in the spirit in 
which it was offered, rather than attempt 
to mix it up with other questions. He 
was sure that any measure calculated to 
endanger the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land, instead of contributing to promote 
the peace and tranquillity of Ireland, 
would have a contrary effect. He hoped, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government would con- 
sider himself bound to maintain the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland, and that in 
any measures he might take for the con« 
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ciliation of Ireland, he would take care to 
do nothing that could in any way shake 
the stability or impair the interests of that 
Church. 

Mr. Macaulay : I was desirous Sir, to 
catch your eye this evening, because it 
happens that I have never yet found an 
opportunity of fully explaining my views 
on the important subject of the Irish 
Church. Indeed, I was not in this coun- 
try when that subject for a time threw 
every other into the shade, disturbed the 
whole political world, produced a schism 
in the Administration of Lord Grey, and 
overthrew the short Administration of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite. The Motion 
now before us opens, I conceive, the whole 
question. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Sheffield, indeed, asks us only to trans- 
fer 26,0001. a year from the Established 
Church of Ireland to the College of May- 
nooth. But his Motion, I think, resembles 
an action of ejectment brought for a single 
farm, with the view of trying the title 
to a large estate. Whoever refuses to 
assent to what is now proposed, must 
be considered as holding the opinion 
that the property of the Irish Church 
ought to be held inviolate: and I can 
scarcely think that any person will vote 
for what is now proposed, who is not 
prepared to go very much farther. The 
point at issue, I take, therefore, to be this— 
whether the Irish Church, as now consti-« 
tuted, shall be maintained or not? Now, 
Sir, when a legislator is called upon to 
decide whether an institution shall be 
maintained or not, it seems to me that he 
ought in the first place to examine whether 
it be a good or a bad institution. This 
may sound like a truism; but if I am to 
judge by the speeches which on this and 
former occasions have been made by Gen- 
tlemen "opposite, it is no truism, but an 
exceedingly recondite truth. I, Sir, think 
the Established Church of Ireland a bad 
institution. I will go farther. I am not 
speaking in anger, or with any wish to 
excite anger in others ; 1 am not speaking 
with rhetorical exaggeration—I am calmly 
and deliberately expressing in the only 
appropriate terms an opinion which 
formed many years ago; which all my ob- 
servations and reflections have confirmed ; 
and which I am prepared to support by 
reasons—when [ say that of all the institue 
tions now existing in the civilized world, 
the Established Church of Ireland seems 
to me the most absurd. I cannot help 
thinking that the speeches of those who 
defend this Church, suffice of themselves 
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to prove that my views are just. For 
who ever heard anybody defend it on its 
merits? Has any Gentleman to-night de- 
fended it on its merits? We are told of 
the Roman Catholic oath, as if that oath, 
whatever be its construction, whatever be 
the extent of the obligation which it lays 
on the consciences of those who take it, 
could possibly prove this Church to be a 
good thing. We are told that Catholics 
of note, both laymen and divines, fifty 
years ago, declared that, if they were re- 
lieved from the disabilities under which 
they then lay, they should willingly see the 
Church of Ireland in possession of all its 
endowments ; as if anything that anybody 
said fifty years ago could absolve us from 
the plain duty of doing what is now best 
for the country. We are told of the Fifth 
Article of Union; as if the Fifth Article 
of Union were more sacred than the Fourth. 
Surely, if there be any Article of the 
Union which ought to be regarded as in- 
violable, it is the Fourth, which settles the 
number of Members whom Great Britain 
and Ireland respectively are to send to 
Parliament. Yet the provisions of the 
Fourth Article have been altered with the 
almost unanimous assent of all parties in 
the State. The change was proposed by 
the noble Lord who is now Secretary for 
the Colonies. It was supported by the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home ‘Department, and by other Mem- 
bers of the present Administration. And 
so far were the opponents of the Reform 
Bill from objecting to this infraction of the 
Treaty of Union, that they were disposed 
to go still farther. I well remember the 
night on which we debated the ques- 
tion, whether Members should be given 
to Finsbury, Marylebone, Lambeth, and 
the Tower Hamlets. On that occasion, the 
Tories attempted to seduce the Irish Re- 
formers from us, by promising that Ireland 
should have a share of the plunder of the 
metropolitan districts. After this, Sir, 
] Must think it childish in Gentlemen op- 
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posite to appeal to the Fifth Article of , 


Union, With still greater surprise, did I 
hear the right hon, Gentleman the Secre- 
tary for Ireland say, that if we adopt 
this Amendment, we shall make all landed 
and funded property insecure. I am really 
ashamed to answer such an argument. No- 
body proposes to touch any vested in- 
terest; and surely it cannot be necessary 
for me to point out to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the distinction between property 
in which some person has a vested interest, 


and property in which no person has a vested 
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interest. That distinction is part of the very 
rudiments of political science. Then the 
right {hon. Gentleman quarrels with the 
form of the Amendment. Why, Sir, per- 
haps a more convenient form might have 
been adopted. But is it by cavils Tike these 
that a great institution should be de- 
fended? And who ever heard the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland defended except 
by cavils like these? Who ever heard any 
of her advocates take the manly, the 
statesmanlike course? Who ever heard 
any of her advocates say—“ I defend this 
institution because it is a good institution : 
the ends for which an Established Church 
exists are such and such: and I will show 
you that this Church attains those ends?” 
Nobody says this. Nobody has the hardi- 
hood to say it. What divine, what political 
speculator, who has written in defence of 
ecclesiastical establishments, ever defended 
such establishments on grounds which will 
support the Church of Ireland? What 
panegyric has ever been pronounced on 
the Churches of England and Scotland, 
which is not a satire on the Church of 
Ireland? What traveller comes among 
us, who is not moved to wonder and 
derision by the Church of Ireland? 
What foreign writer on British affairs, 
whether European or American, whe- 
ther Protestant or Catholic, whether Con- 
servative or Liberal, whether partial to 
England or prejudiced against England, 
ever mentions the Church of Ireland, 
without expressing his amazement that 
such an establishment should exist among 
reasonable men? And those who speak 
thus of it speak justly. Is there anything 
else like it? Was there ever anything 
else like it? The world is full of eccle- 
siastical establishments. But such a por- 
tent as this Church of Ireland, is nowhere 
to he found. Look round the Continent 
of Europe. Ecclesiastical establishments 
from the White Sea to the Mediterra- 
nean; ecclesiastical establishments from 
the Wolga to the Atlantic: but nowhere 
the Church of a small minority enjoying 
exclusive establishment. Look at America. 
There you have all forms of Christianity, 
from Mormonism, if you call Mormonism 
Christianity, to Romanism. In some places 
you have have the voluntary system. In 
some you have several religions connected 
with the State. In some you have the 
solitary ascendancy of a single Church. 
But nowhere from the Arctic Circle to 
Cape Horn, do you find the church of a 
small minority exclusively established. 
Look round our own Empire. We have an 
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Established Church in England ; it is the 
Church of the majority. There is an Es- 
tablished Church in Scotland. When it 
was set up it was the church of the ma- 
jority. A few months ago it was the 
church of the majority. I am not sure 
that even, after the late unhappy disrup- 
tion, it is the Church of the minority. In 
our Colonies the State does much for the 
support of religion; but in no Colony, I 
believe, do we give exclusive support to 
the religion of the minority. Nay, even 
in those parts of the Empire where the 
great body of the population is attached to 
absurd and immoral superstitions, you have 
not been guilty of the folly and injustice of 
calling on them to pay for a Church which 
they do not want. We have not portioned 
out Bengal and the Carnatic into parishes, 
and scattered Christian rectors with sti- 
pends and glebes among millions of Pagans 
and Mahometans. We keep, indeed, a 
small Christian establishment, or rather 
three small Christian establishments, An- 
glican, Presbyterian, and Catholic. But 
we keep them only for the Christians in 
our civil and military services; and we 
leave untouched the revenues of the 
mosques and temples. In one country 
alone is to be seen the spectacle of a com- 
munity of 8,000,000 of huinan beings, with 
a Church which is the Church of only 
800,000. It has been often said, and has 
been repeated to-night by the hon, Mem- 
ber for Radnor, that this Church, though 
it includes only a tenth part of the popu- 
lation, has more than half the wealth of 
Ireland. But is that an argument in fa- 
vour of the present system? Is it not the 
strongest argument that can be urged in 
favour of an entire change? It is true 
that there are many cases in which it is 
fit that property should prevail over num- 
ber. Those cases may, I think, be all ar- 
ranged in two classes. One class consists 
of those cases in which the preservation 
or improvement of property is the object 
in view. Thus in a railway company, no- 
thing can be mure reasonable than that one 
proprietor who holds 500 shares should 
have more power than five proprietors who 
hold one share each. The other class of 
cases in which property may justly confer 
privileges is where superior intelligence is 
required. Property is indeed but a very 
imperfect test of intelligence. But, when 


we are legislating on a large scale, it is 
perhaps the best which we can apply. For 
where there is no property, there can very 
seldom be any mental cultivation. It ison 
this principle that special jurors who have 
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to try causes of peculiar nicéty are taken 
from a wealthier order than that which 
furnishes common jurors. But there ein- 
not be a more false analogy than to reason 
from these cases to the case of an’ Esta. 
blished Church. ‘So far is it from being 
true that in establishing a Church we 
ought to pay more regard to one rich mah 
than to five poor men, that the direct re. 
verse is the sound rule. We ought to pay 
more regard to one poor man than to five 
rich men. For in the first place, the public 
ordinances of religion are of far more im- 
portance to the poor man than to the rich 
man. I do not mean to say that a rich 
man may not be the better for hearing 
sermons and joining in public prayers. But 
these things are not indispensable to him ; 
and if he is so situated that he cannot 
have them, he may find substitutes. He 
has money to buy books, time to stud 

them, understanding to comprehend them. 
Every day he may commune with the minds 
of Hooker, Leighton, and Barrow. He 
therefore stands less in need of the oral 
instruction of a divine than a peasant who 
cannot read, or who, if he can read, has 
no money to procure books, or leisure to 
peruse them. Such a peasant, unless in- 
structed by word of mouth, can know no 
more of Christianity than a wild Hotten- 
tot. Nor is this all. The poor man not 
only needs the help of a minister of reli- 
gion more than the rich man, but is also 
less able to procure it. If there were no 
Established Church, people in our ‘rank 
of life would always be provided with 
preachers to their mind at an expense which 
they would scarcely feel. But, when a 
poor man who ean hardly give his children 
their fill of potatoes, has to sell his pig in 
order to pay something to his priest, the 
burden is a heavy one. This is, in fiet, 
the strongest reason for having an ésta- 
blished Church in any country. It is the 
one reason which preverits me from joining 
with the partisans of the voluntary system. 
I should think their arguments unanswer- 
able, if the question regarded the upper 
and middle classes only. If I would keep 
up the Established Church of England, it 
is not for the sake of lords, and baronets, 
and country gentlemen of 5,000/. a year, 
and rick bankers in the city. | know that 
such people will always have churches, 
aye, and cathedrals, and organs, and rich 
communion plate. The person about whom 
I am uneasy is the working man; the man 
who would find it difficult to pay even 5s. 
or 10s. a year out of his small earnings for 
the ministrations of religion, “Whats to 
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become of him under the voluntary system ? 
Is he to go without religious instruction 
altogether? That we should all think a 
great evil to himself and a great evil to 
society. Is he to pay for it out of his 
slender means? That would. be a heavy 
tax. Is he to be dependent on the liber- 
ality of others, That is a somewhat pre- 
carious and a somewhat humiliating de- 
pendence. I prefer, I own, that system 
under which there is, in the rudest and 
most secluded districts, a house of God, 
where public worship is performed after a 
fashion acceptable to the great majority of 
the community, and where the poorest may 
partake of the ordinances of religion, not 
as an alms, but as aright. But does this 
argumentapply toa Church like the Church 
of Ireland? It is not necessary on this 
oceasion to decide whether the arguments 
in favour of ecclesiastical establishments, 
or the arguments in favour of the volun- 
tary system, be the stronger. ‘There are 
weighty considerations on both sides. Ba- 
lancing them as well as | can, I think that, 
as respects England, the preponderance is 
on the side of the Establishment. But, as 
respects Ireland, there is no balancing. All 
the weights are in one scale. All the ar- 
guments which incline us against the 
Church of England, and all those argu- 
ments which incline us in favour of the 
Church of England, are alike arguments 
against the Church of Ireland ; against the 
Church of the few, against the Church of 
the wealthy, against the Church which, 
reversing every principle on which a Chris- 
tian Church should be founded, fills the 
rich with its good things, and sends the 
hungry empty away. One view which 
has repeatedly, both in this House and out 
of it, been taken of the Church of Ireland, 
seems to deserve notice. It is admitted, 
as indeed it could not well be denied, 
that this Church does not perform the 
functions which are everywhere else ex- 
pected from similar institutions ; that it 
does not instruct the body of the people ; 
that it does not administer religious con- 
solation to the body of the people. But, it is 
said, we must regard this Church as an 
aggressive Church, a proselytizing Church, 
a-Church militant among spiritual enemies. 
Its office is to spread Protestantism over 
Munster and Connaught. | remember well 
that, eleven years ago, when Lord Grey’s 
Government proposed to reduce the number 
of Irish bishoprics, this language was held. 
It was acknowledged that there were more 
bishops than the number of persons then in 
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communion with the Established Church 
required. But that number, we were as- 
sured, would not be stationary ; and the 
hierarchy, therefore, ought to be con- 
stituted with a view to the millions of 
converts who would svon require the 
care of Protestant pastors. I well remem- 
ber the strong expression which was then 
used by my hon. Friend the Member fer 
the University of Oxford. We must, he 
said, make allowance for the expansive 
force of Protestantism. A few nights 
ago a noble Lord for whom I, in common 
with the whole House, feel the greatest 
respect, the Member for Dorsetshire, spoke 
of the missionary character of the Church 
of Ireland. Now, Sir, if such language 
had been held at the Council Board of 
Queen Elizabeth when the constitution 
of this Church was first debated there, 
there would have been no cause for 
wonder. Sir William Cecil or Sir Nicholas 
Bacon might very naturally have said, 
** There are few Protestants now in Ire- 
land, it is true. But when we consider 
how rapidly the Protestant theology has 
spread, when we remember that it is little 
more than forty years since Martin Luther 
began to preach against indulgences, and 
when we see that one half of Europe is 
now emancipated from the old superstition, 
we may reasonably expect that the Irish 
will soon follow the example of the other 
nations which have embraced the doctrines 
of the Reformation.” Cecil, I say, and his 
colleagues might naturally entertain this 
expectation, and might without absurdity 
make preparations for an event which they 
regarded as in the highest degree probable. 
But we who have seen this system in full 
operation from the year 1560 to the year 
1845, ought to have been taught better, 
unless indeed we are past all teaching. 
Two hundred and eighty-five years has 
this Chureh been at work. What could 
have been done for it in the way of autho- 
rity, privileges, endowments, which has not 
been done? Did any other set of bishops 
and priests in the world ever receive so 
much for Going so little? Nay, did any 
other set of bishops and priests in the world 
ever receive half as much for doing twice 
as much? And what have we to show 
for all this lavish expenditure? What but 
the most zealous Roman Catholic popula- 
tion on the face of the earth?) Where you 
were 100 years ago, where you were 200 
years agu, there you are still, not victorious 
over the domain of the old faith, but pain- 
fully and with dubious success defending 
2Q 
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your own frontier, your own English pale. 
Sometimes a deserter leaves you. Some- 
times a deserter steals over to you. Whe- 
ther your gains or losses of this sort be the 


greater I do not know, nor is it worth | 


while to inquire. On the great solid mass 


of the Roman Catholic population you have | 


made no impression whatever. ‘There they 
are, as they were ages ago, ten to one 


against the members of your Established | 
I speak to 
you, the zealous Protestants on the other | 


Church. Explain this to me. 


side of the House. Explain this to me on 
Protestant principles. If I were a Roman 


Catholic, I could easily account for the | 
phenomena. If I were a Roman Catholic, | 


I should content myself with saying that 
the mighty hand and the outstretched arm 
had been put forth according to the promise 
in defence of the unchangeable Church ; 
that he who in the old time turned into 
blessings the curses of Balaam, and smote 
the host of Sennacherib, had signally con- 
founded the arts and the power of heretic 
statesmen. But what is a Protestant to 
say? He holds that, through the whole 


of this long conflict during which ten gene- 
rations of men have been born and have 
died, reason and Scripture have been on 
the side of the Established Clergy. Tell 
us then what we are to say of this strange 


war, in which reason and Scripture, backed 
by wealth, by dignity, by the help of the 
civil power, have been found no match for 
oppressed and destitute error? The fuller 
our conviction that our doctrines are right, 
the fuller, if we are rational men, must 
be our conviction that our tactics have been 
wrong, and that we have been encumber- 
ing the cause which we meant to aid. 
Observe, it is not only the comparative 
number of Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants that may justly furnish us with 
matter for serious reflection. The quality 
as well as the quantity of Irish Romanism 
deserves to be considered. Is there any 
other country inhabited by a mixed popu- 
lation of Catholics and Protestants, any 
other country in which Protestant doctrines 
have Jong been freely promulgated from 
the press and from the pulpit, where the 
Roman Catholic spirit is so strong as in 
Ireland? I believe not. The Belgians 
are generally considered as very stubborn 
and zealous Roman Catholics. But I do 
not believe that in either stubbornness or 
zeal they equal the Irish. And this is the 
fruit of three centuries of Protestant arch- 
bishops, bishops, archdeacons, deans, and 
rectors. And yet where is the wonder? 
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,Is this a miracle that we should stand 
‘aghast at it? Not at all. It is a result 
| which human prudence ought to have long 
ago foreseen and long ago averted. It is 
the natural succession of effect to cause, 
If you do not understand it, it is because 
you do not understand what the nature and 
operation of a Church is. There are parts 
‘of the machinery of Government which 
may be just as efficient when they are 
hated as when they are loved. An army, 
a navy, a preventive service, a police force, 
'may do their work whether the public 
feeling be with them or against them. 
Whether we dislike the corn laws or not, 
| your custom-houses and your coast-guard 
| keep out foreign corn. The multitude at 
Manchester were not the less effectually 
| dispersed by the yeomanry, because the 
‘interference of the yeomanry excited the 
bitterest indignation. There the object 
was to produce a material effect ; the mate- 
rial means were sufficient; and nothing 
more was required. But a Church exists 
for moral ends. A Church exists to be 
loved, to be reverenced, to be heard with 
docility, to reign in the understandings 
and hearts of men. A Church which is 
abhorred, is useless or worse than useless ; 
and to quarter a hostile Church on a con- 
quered people, as you would quarter a sol- 
diery, is therefore the most absurd of mis- 
takes. This mistake our ancestors com- 
mitted. They posted a Church in Ireland 
just as they posted garrisons in Ireland. 
The garrisons did their work. They were 
disliked. But that mattered not. They 
had their forts and their arms, and they * 
kept down the aboriginal race. But the 
Church did not do its work. For to that , 
work the love and confidence of the people 
were essential. I may remark in passing, 
that, even under more favourable circum- 
stances, a parochial priesthood is not a good 
engine for the purpose of making prose- 
lytes. The Church of Rome, which, what- 
ever we may think of her ends, has shown 
no want of sagacity in the choice of means, 
knows this well. When she makes a great 
aggressive movement—and many such 
movements she has made with signal suc- 
cess --she employs not her parochial clergy, 
but a very different machinery. The busi- 
ness of her parish priests is to defend and 
govern what has been won. It is by the 
religious orders, and especially by the Je- 
suits, that the great acquisitions have been 
made. In Ireland your parochial clergy 
lay under two great disadvantages. They 
were endowed, and they were hated; 80 
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richly endowed that few among them cared 
to turn missionaries ; so bitterly hated that 
those few had but little success. They 
long contented themselves with receiving 
the emoluments arising from their bene- 
fices, and neglected all those means to 
which, in other parts of Europe, Protest- 
antism had owed its victory. It is well 
known that of all the means employed by 
the Reformers of Germany, of England, 
and of Scotland, for the purpose of moving 
the public mind, the most powerful was 
the Bible translated into vernacular tongues. 
In Ireland the Protestant Church had been 
established near half a century before the 
New Testament was printed in Erse. 
The whole Bible was not printed in 
Erse till this Church had existed more than 
120 years. Nor did the publication at 
last take place under the patronage of the 
lazy and wealthy hierarchy. The expense 
was defrayed by a layman, the illustrious 
Robert Boyle. So things went on century 
after century. Swift, more than 100 years 
ago, describes the prelates of his country as 
men gorged with wealth and sunk in indo- 
lence, whose chief business was to bow and 
ob at the Castle. The only spiritual func- 
tion, he says, which they performed was 
ordination ; and when he saw what persons 
they ordained, he doubted whether it would 
not be better that they should neglect that 
function as they neglected every other. 
Those, Sir, are now living who can well 
remember how the revenues of the richest 
see in Ireland were squandered on the 
shores of the Mediterranean by a bishop, 
whose epistles, very different compositions 
from the epistles of St. Peter and St. John, 
may be found in the correspondence of 
Lady Hamilton. Such abuses as these 
called forth no complaint, no reprimand. 
And all this time the true pastors of the 
people—meanly fed and meanly clothed, 
frowned upon by the law, exposed to the 
insults of every petty squire who gloried in 
the name of Protestant, were to be found 
in miserable cabins, amidst filth, and famine, 
and contagion, instructing the young, con- 
soling the miserable, holding up the cru- 
cifix before the eyes of the dying. Is it 
strange that, under such circumstances, the 
Roman Catholic religion should have been 
constantly becoming dearer and dearer to 
an ardent and sensitive people, and that 
your Established Church should have been 
constantly sinking lower and lower in their 
estimation? I do not of course hold the 
iving clergy of the Irish Church answer- 
able for the faults of their predecessors. 
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God forbid! To do so would be the 
most flagitious injustice. I know that a 
salutary change has taken place. I have 
no reason to doubt that in learning 
and regularity of life the Protestant 
clergy of Ireland are on a level with the 
clergy of England. But in the way of 
making proselytes they do as little as those 
who preceded them. An enmity of 300 
years separates the nation from those who 
should be its teachers. In short, it is plain 
that the mind of Ireland has taken its ply, 
and is not to be bent in a different direc- 
tion, or, at all events, is not to be so bent 
by your present machinery. Well, then, 
this Church is inefficient asa missionary 
Church. But there is yet another end 
which, in the opinion of some eminent 
men, a church is meant to serve. That 
end has been often in the minds of prac- 
tical politicians. But the first speculative 
politician who distinctly pointed it out was 
Mr. Hume. Mr. Hume, as might have 
been expected from his known opinions, 
treated the question merely as it related to 
the temporal happiness of mankind ; and, 
perhaps, it may be doubted whether he 
took quite a just view of the manner in 
which even the temporal happiness of man- 
kind is affected by the restraints and con- 
solations of religion. He reasoned thus: 
—It is dangerous to the peace of society 
that the public mind should be violently 
excited on religious subjects. If you adopt 
the voluntary system, the public mind 
will always be so excited. For every 
preacher, knowing that his bread depends 
on his popularity, seasons his doctrine high, 
and practises every art for the purpose of 
obtaining an ascendancy over his hearers. 
But when the Government pays the mi- 
nister of religion, he has no pressing mo- 
tive to inflame the zeal of his congregation. 
He will probably go through his duties in 
a somewhat perfunctory manner. His 
power will not be very formidable; and 
such as it is, it will be employed in support 
of that order of things under which he finds 
himself so comfortable. Now, Sir, it is not 
necessary to inquire whether Mr. Hume’s 
doctrine be sound or unsound. ‘For, sound 
or unsound, it furnishes no ground on 
which you can rest the defence of the 
institution which we are now considering. 
It is evident that by establishing in Ireland 
the Church of the minority in connexion 
with the State, you have produced, in the 
very highest degree, all those evils which 
Mr. Hume considered as inseparable from 
the voluntary system. You may go all 
2Q2 
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over the world without finding another 
country where religious differences take a 
form so dangerous to the peace of society ; 
where the common people are so much 
under the influence of their priests ; or 
where the priests who teach the common 
people are so completely estranged from 
the civil Government. And now, Sir, I 
will sum up what I have said. For what 
end does the Church of Ireland exist? Is 
that end the instruction and solace of the 
great body of the people? You must admit 
that the Church of Ireland has not attained 
that end? Is the end which you have in 
view the conversion of the great body of 
the people from the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion to a purer form of Christianity? You 
must admit that the Church of Ireland has 
not attained that end. Or doyou propose 
to yourselves the end contemplated by Mr. 
Hume, the peaceand security of civil society? 
You must admit that the Church of Ireland 
has not attained that end? In the name of 
common sense, then, tell us what good end 
this Church has attained ; or suffer us to 
conclude, as I am forced to conclude, that 
it is emphatically a bad institution. It does 
not, I know, necessarily follow that, because 
an institution is bad, it is therefore to be 
immediately destroyed. Sometimes a bad 
institution takes a strong hold on the hearts 
of mankind, intertwines its roots with the 
very foundations of society, and is not to 
be removed without serious peril to order, 
law, and property. For example, I hold 
polygamy to be one of the most pernicious 
practices that exist in the world. But if 
the Legislative Council of India were to 
pass an Act prohibiting polygamy, I should 
think that they were out of their senses. 
Such a measure would bring down the vast 
fabric of your Indian Empire with one crash. 
But is there any similar reason for dealing 
tenderly with the Established Church of 
Ireland? ‘That Church, Sir, is not one of 
those bad institutions which ought to be 
spared because they are popular, and because 
their fall would injure good institutions. 
lt is, on the contrary, so odious, and its 
vicinage so much endangers valuable parts 
of our polity, that even if it were in itself a 
good institution, there would be strong 
reasons for giving it up. The hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last told us that we can- 
not touch this Church without endangering 
the Legislative Union. Sir, 1 have given 
my best attention to this important point. 
and have arrived at a very different con- 





political union between countries in which 
different religions prevail? With respect 
to this question we have, I think, all the 
light which ‘history can give us. There 
is no sort of experiment describetl’»by 
Lord Bacon which we’ have ‘not ‘tried. 
Inductive philosophy is of no value-if ‘we 
cannot trust to the lessons’ derived from 
the experience of more than 200 ‘years, 
England has long been closely connected 
with two countries less powerful’ than 
herself, and differing from herself in relis 
gion. The Scottish people are Presby- 
terians; the Irish people are Roman 'Ca- 
tholics. We determined to force the Angli. 
can system on both countries. In both 
countries great discontent was the result. 
At length Scotland rebelled. Then Ireland 
rebelled. ‘The Scotch and Irish rebellions, 
taking place at a time when the public 
mind of England was greatly and justly 
excited, produced the Great Rebellion here, 
and the downfal of the Monarchy, of the 
Church, and cf the Aristocracy. After the 
Restoration we again tried the old system. 
During twenty-eight years we persisted in 
the attempt to force Prelacy on the Scotch ; 
and the consequence was, during those 
twenty-eight years Scotland exhibited a 
frightful spectacle of misery und depravity. 
The history of that period is made up of 
oppression and resistance, of insurrections, 
barbarous punishments, and assassinations. 
One day a crowd of zealous rustics stand 
desperately on their defence, and repel the 
dragoons, Next day the dragoons scatter 
and. hew down the flying peasantry. One 
day the knee-bones of a wretched Cove- 
napter are beaten flat in that accursed boot. 
Next day the Lord Primate is dragged out 
of his carriage by a band of raving fanatits, 
and, while screaming for mercy, is butch- 
ered at the feet of his own daughter. ‘So 
things went on, till at last we remembered 
that institutions are made for men, ‘and 
not men for’ institutions. A wise Go- 
vernment desisted from the vain attempt 
to maintain en Episcopal Establishment 
in a Presbyterian nation. From that 
moment the connexion between England 
and Scotland became every year ‘closer 
and closer. There were still, it is true, 
many causes of animosity. There was 
an old antipathy between the nations, the 
effect of many blows given and received 
on both sides. All the greatest calamities 
that had befallen Scotland had been in- 
flicted by England. The proudest events 


clusion. The question to be determined is | in Scottish history were victories obtained 


this—What is the best way of preserving 


over England. Yet all angry feelings died 
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rapidly away. ‘The union of the. nations 
became complete. . The oldest man. Living 
does not remember to have heard any dema- 
gogue breathe a wish for separation. Do 
you. believe that this would have happened 
if England had, after the Revolution, per- 
sisted in attempting to force the surplice and 
the Prayer Book on the Scotch? I tell you 
that if you had adhered to the mad scheme of 
producing a religious union with Scotland, 
you never would have had a cordial politi- 
cal union with her. At this very day you 
would have had monster meetings on the 
north of the Tweed, and another Con- 
citiation Hall, and another repeal but- 
ton, with the motto, ‘‘ Nemo me impune 
lacessit.” In fact, England never would 
have become the great power that she is. 
For Scotland would have been. not an ad- 
dition to the effective strength of the 
Empire, but adeduction from it. As often 
as there was a war with France or Spain, 
there would have been an insurrection in 
Scotland. Our country would have sunk 
into 4 kingdom of the second class, One 
such Church as that about which we are 
now debating is a serious encumbrance to 
the greatest empire. Two such churches 
noempire could bear. You continued to 
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govern Ireland during many generations as 


you had governed Scotland in the days of 
Lauderdale and Dundee. And see the re- 
sults. Ireland has remained, indeed, a 
part of your Empire. But you know her 
to. be a source of weakness rather than of 
strength. Her misery is a reproach to you. 
Her discontent doubles the dangers of war. 
Can you, with such facts before you, doubt 
about the course which you ought to take ? 
Imagine..a physician with two patients, 
both afflicted with the same disease. He 
applies the same sharp remedies to both. 
Both become worse and worse with the 
same inflammatory symptoms. Then he 
changes his treatment of one case, and gives 
cordials. ‘The sufferer revives, grows bet- 
ter day by day, and is at length restored to 
perfect health. . The other patient is still 
subjected to the old treatment, and becomes 
constantly more and more disordered.. How 
would a physician act in such a case? And 
are not the principles of experimental phi- 
losophy the same in. politics as in medi- 
cine? Therefore, Sir, I am fully prepared 
to take strong measures with regard to the 
Established Church of Ireland. It is not 
necessary for me to say precisely how far | 
would go. Iam aware that it may be 
necessary, in this as in other cases, to 
consent to a compromise. But the more 
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complete the reform which may. be. pro- 
posed, provided always that, vested rights 
be, as I am sure they will be, held strictly 
sacred, the more cordially» shall, I, sup- 
port it. . That some reform is at hand 
I cannot doubt. Ina very short time, we 
shall see the evils which I have described 
mitigated, if not entirely removed. A 
Liberal Administration would make this 
concession to Ireland from a sense of jus- 
tice, A Conservative Administration, will 
make it from a sense of danger. The.right 
hon, Baronet has given the Irish.a lesson 
which will bear fruit. It is a lesson which 
rulers ought to be slow to teach ; for itis 
one which nations are not. slow to learn, 
We have repeatedly been told by acts— 
we are now told almost in express. words 
—that agitation and intimidation are the 
means which ought to be employed, by 
those who wish for redress of grievances 
from the party now in power. Such, in- 
deed, has too long been the policy of Eng- 
land towards Ireland; but it was, surely 
never before avowed with such indiscreet 
frankness, Every epoch which is remem- 
bered with pleasure on the other side. of 
St. George’s Channel, coincides with some 
epoch which we here consider as disastrous 
and perilous. To the American war and 
the volunteers the Irish Parliament owed 
its independence. To the French revolu- 
tionary war the Irish Roman Catholics 
owed the elective franchise. It was in 
vain that all the great orators and states- 
men of two generations exerted themselves 
to remove the Roman Catholic disabilities 
— Burke, Fox, Pitt, Windham, Grenville, 
Grey, Plunkett, Wellesley, Grattan, Can- 
ning, Wilberforee—argument and expos- 
tulation were fruitless. At length pressure 
of a stronger kind was boldly and skilfully 
applied ; and soon all difficulties gave way. 
The Catholic Association —the Clare elec- 
tion—the dread of civil] war, produced the 
Emancipation Act. Again, the cry,of No 
Popery was raised. ‘That cry succeeded. 
A faction which had reviled in the bitterest 
terms the mild administration of Whig 
Viceroys, and which was pledged to the 
wholesale disfranchisement of the Roman 
Catholics, rose to power. One leading 
member of that faction had drawn forth 
loud cheers by declaiming against the 
minions of Popery. Another had desig- 
nated 6,600,000 of Irish Catholics as aliens. 
A third had publicly declared his convic- 
tion, that a time was at hand when all 
Protestants of every persuasion would find 
it necessary to combine firmly against the 
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encroachments of Romanism. From such 
men we expected nothing but oppression 
and intolerance. We are agreeably disap- 
pointed to find that a series of conciliatory 
measures is brought before us. But, in the 
midst of our delight, we cannot refrain 
from asking for some explanation of so ex- 
traordinary a change. We are told in reply, 
that the monster meetings of 1843 were 
very formidable, and that our relations 
with America are in a very unsatisfactory 
state. The public opinions of Ireland are 
to be consulted—the religion of Ireland is 
to be treated with respect, not because 
equity and humanity plainly enjoin that 
course—for equity and humanity enjoined 
that course as plainly when you were 
calumniating Lord Normanby, and hurry- 
ing forward your Registration Bill; but 
because Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Polk have 
between them made you very uneasy. Sir, 
it is with shame, with sorrow, and, I will 
add, with dismay, that I listen to such 
language. I have hitherto disapproved of 
the monster meetings of 1843. I have 
disapproved of the way in which Mr. 
O’Connell and some other Irish Represen- 
tatives have seceded from this House. I 
should not have chosen to apply to those 
Gentlemen the precise words which were 
used on a former occasion by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath. But I agreed 
with him in substance. | thought it highly 
to the honour of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Dungarvon, and of my hon. 
Friends the Members for Kildare, for 
Roscommon, and for the city of Water- 
ford, that they had the moral courage to 
attend the service of this House, and to 
give us the very valuable assistance which 
they are, in various ways, so well qualified 
to afford. But what am I to say now? 
How can I any longer deny that the place 
where an Irish Gentleman may best serve 
his country is Conciliation Hall? How 
can I expect that any Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic can be very sorry to learn that our 
foreign relations are in an alarming state, 
or can rejoice to hear that all danger of 
war has blown over? I appeal to the Con- 
servative Members of this House. I ask 
them whither we are hastening? I ask 
them what is to be the end of a policy of 
which it is the principle to give nothing to 
justice, and everything to fear? We have 
been accused of truckling to Irish agitators. 
But I defy you to show us that we ever 
made or are now making to Ireland a single 
concession which was not in strict con- 
formity with our known principles. You 
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may therefore trust us, when we tell you 
that there is a point where we will stop. 
Our language to the Irish is this: —“ You 
asked for emancipation: it was agreeable 
to our principles that you should have it; 
and we assisted you to obtain it. You 
wished for a municipal system, as popular 
as that which exists in England: we 
thought your wish reasonable, and did all 
in our power to gratify it. This grant 
to Maynooth is, in our opinion, proper; 
and we will do our best to obtain it for 
you, though it should cost us our popu- 
larity and our seats in Parliament. The 
Established Church in your island as now 
constituted, is a grievance of which you 
justly complain. We will strive to redress 
that grievance. The Repeal of the Union 
we regard as fatal to the Empire: and we 
never will consent to it; never, though 
the country should be surrounded by dan- 
gers as great as those which threatened her 
when her American Colonies, and France, 
and Spain, and Holland, were leagued 
against her, and when the armed neutrality 
of the Baltic disputed her maritime rights ; 
never, though another Bonaparte should 
pitch his camp in sight of Dover Castle; 
never till all has been staked and lost; 
never till the four quarters of the world 
have been convulsed by the last struggle of 
the great English people for their place 
among the nations.” This, Sir, is the true 
policy. When you give, give frankly. 
When you withhold, withhold resolutely. 
Then what you give is received with gra- 
titude; and, as for what you withhold, 
men, seeing that to wrest it from you is 
no safe or easy enterprise, cease to hope for 
it, and, in time, cease to wish for it. But 
there is a way of so withholding as merely 
to excite desire, and of so giving as 
merely to excite contempt; and that way 
the present Ministry has discovered. Is 
it possible for me to doubt that in a few 
months the same machinery which ex- 
torted the Emancipation Act, and which 
has extorted the Bill before us, will again 
be put in motion. Who shall say what 
will be the next sacrifice? For my own 
part I firmly believe that, if the present 
Ministers remain in power five years longer, 
and if we should have—which God avert ! 
—a war with France or America, the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland will be given up. 
The right hon. Baronet will come down to 
make a proposition conceived in the very 
spirit of the Motions which have repeatedly 
been made by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield. He will again be de- 
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serted by his followers—he will again be 
dragged through his difficulties by his op- 
ponents. Some honest Lord of the Trea- 
sury may determine to quit his office rather 
than belie all the professions of a life. But 
there will be little difficulty in finding a 
successor ready to change all his opinions 
at twelve hours’ warning. I may, perhaps, 
while cordially supporting the Bill, again 
venture to say something about consist- 
ency, and about the importance of main- 
taining 9 high standard of political mo- 
rality. The right hon. Baronet will again 
tell me, that he is anxious only for the 
success of his measure, and that he does 
not choose to reply to taunts. And the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will produce Hansard, will 
read to the House my speech of this night, 
and will most logically argue that 1 ought 
not to reproach the Ministers with their 
inconsistency ; seeing that I had, from my 
knowledge of their temper and principles, 
predicted to a tittle the nature and extent 
of that inconsistency. Sir, I have thought 
it my duty to brand with strong terms of 
reprehension the practice of conceding in 
time of public danger, what is obstinately 
withheld in time of public security. I am 


prepared, and have long been prepared, to 


grant much, very much, to Ireland. But 
if the Repeal Association were to dissolve 
itself to-morrow~—and if the next steamer 
were to bring news that all our differences 
with the United States were adjusted in 
the most honourable and friendly manner— 
I would grant to Ireland neither more nor 
less than I would grant if we were on the 
eve of a rebellion like that of 1798 ; if war 
were raging all along the Canadian fron- 
tier; and if thirty French sail of the line 
were confronting our fleet in St. George’s 
Channel. I give my vote from my heart 
and soul for the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. He calls on us to make to Ireland 
a concession, which ought in justice to 
have been made long ago, and which may 
be made with grace and dignity even now. 
I well know that you will refuse to make 
it now. I know as well, that you will 
make it hereafter. You will make it as 
every concession to Ireland has been made. 
You will make it when its effect will be 
not to appease, but to stimulate agitation. 
You will make it when it will be regarded, 
not as a great act of national justice, but as 
a confession of national weakness. You 
will make it in such a way, and at such a 
time, that there will be but too much 
reason to doubt whether more mischief has 
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been done by your long refusal, or by your 
tardy and enforced compliance. 

Sir J. Graham: If, Sir, I could have 
consulted with propriety my own feelings, 
or thought it consistent with my duty, I 
should have wished upon the present occa- 
sion not to obtrude myself upon the House. 
In reference to this subject, I have upon 
former occasions spoken frequently and at 
great length ; and I have now to offer very 
little that is new upon this subject. It is, 
therefore, with very great reluctance that 
I now obtrude myself on the House, and 
I should have been well content to con- 
tinue silent; but the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman who has taken his seat, 
and the attack he has made on the Govern- 
ment of which I am a Member, render it 
necessary that I should offer some observa- 
tions to the House. And, in the first 
place, I cannot fail at once to address my- 
self to the concluding topics touched upon 
by the right hon. Gentleman. Ona former 
occasion when the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke with respect to the present measure 
of Her Majesty’s Government, he said he 
approved of it—that he did not undervalue 
its importance—that he admitted the exi- 
gency of the circumstances under which it 
was proposed—and that the measure itself 
would conduce to the general interests of 
the Empire. I confess that I was surprised 
that he should have mingled with the 
defence of the measure itself so much of 
party bitterness ; but, considering that the 
right hon. Gentleman isa prominent Mem- 
ber of the party opposite, I did not think, 
upon the whole, that the public interests 
were seriously damaged by the course 
which the right hon. Gentleman took. 
The speech, however, which the right 
hon. Gentleman has addressed to the House 
this night bears, in my mind, another com- 
plexion. It was a speech giving utterance, 
no doubt, to feelings which the right hon. 
Gentleman seriously entertains; but, com- 
ing from a person of his authority and high 
station, it appears to me that, in the present 
aspect of affairs, it is pregnant with evil to 
the public interests, I must say, with refer- 
ence tothe right hon. Gentleman’s remarks 
on the Repeal of the Union, that in every 
sentiment he uttered, I, for my own part, 
most cordially agree. I believe that I am 
speaking the unanimous sense of the 
House—I am certainly speaking the re- 
solve of Her Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment, and I believe also the resolve of any 
party that may be entrusted with the con- 
duct of public affairs in this country—I 
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believe it to, be the resolve.of this, House, .stapces to which the right hon. Gentleman 
speaking the sentiments of the people, of | has alluded..:.Nor:is that all. The right 
Great Britain, and I believe also of the | hon. Gentleman says, whatever may.) be 
majority of the Irish nation—to oppose, as | the state of .our foreign relations, : this 
the right hon. Gentleman said, to the Jast | measure is extorted by agitation and by 
extremity the Repeal of the Union, al-' the proceedings of Conciliation Hall. » Be. 
though by that resolve the foundations of | fore the dangerous proceedings of the year 
this great Empire may in a convulsive | 1843. were confronted and. overcome. by 
struggle be shaken, and its stability endan- | Her Majesty’s Government, no induces 
gered. In. those sentiments of the right | ment whatever would have led us to bring 
hon. Gentleman I cordially agree ;, but | forward this measure; but I say, that the 
Her Majesty’s Government have opened | monster meetings have been put down ; the 
this conciliatory measure because they | persons conducting them were submitted 
deem it conducive to the public interests, | by Her Majesty’s Government to the ordi- 
and, especially applicable to the evils of | nary process of the law. I admit that upon 
Ireland. I agree also with the right. hon. | a point.of form, but I deny that upon the 
Gentleman, that the rule of Government | merits, that conviction was set aside ; ul- 
ought to be frankly to give, or resolutely | though the conviction was set aside, the 
to oppose what they mean tu resist. _Now, | moral effect of the proceedings was not 
the right hon. Gentleman says that this  lost.; The meetings were not repeated, 
measure is extorted from the fears, and | and law and order have since prevailed in 
does not receive the assent, of Her Majes- | Ireland, Whatever the right hon. Gentle- 
ty’s Government. How different were | man may state, he has put a false construc. 
the sentiments of the hon. Gentleman the } tion upon the feelings which actuated Her 
venerable. Member for Middlesex (Mr. } Majesty’s.Government.. He has also mis- 
Byng), who said that he would not have ' understood my right hon. Friend, and the 
come down to support this measure if he | termsof his statement, when he announced 
could have believed that it was extorted | here, at the end of the former debate, that 
from the fears of Her Majesty’s Govern- | he was prepared to defend to the utmost 
ment. I repeat, however, and I know the | British rights unjustly assailed, and. that 
evidence of the fact is irresistible, that this | he rejoiced at having sent on the previous 
measure, so far from being extorted from | night a message of peace to Ireland. I 
Her Majesty's Government at a recent | entertain the most confident hopes that no 
period, and so far from recent events hay- | such serious results as the right hon. Gen- 
ing led to the determination of the Govern- | tleman. alludes to will arise; but the mea- 
ment—that the measure was announced | sure was not introduced with any such 
by them long before, as forming part of | view; and. I cannot too positively or too 
their policy for the government of Ireland. | peremptorily deny! that any such question 
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I put it tothe right hon. Gentleman him- 
self whether he is not aware that, during 
the last Session of Parliament, my right 
hon. Friend did announce some such mea~ 
sure as this? Nor isthisal]. There are per- 
sons not politically connected with Her 
Majesty’s Government who were informed 
of it.. I do not hesitate to name them, 
because it would, have been highly impo- 
litic and imprudent in a matter affecting 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and the 
Roman Catholic religion. both as to doc- 
trine and discipline, if Her Majesty’s 
Government had matured their measure 
without consuiting that hierarchy. I dis. 
tinctly and boldly, because I can with per- 
fect truth, assert that the measure, in its 
present shape, was so communicated before 
the end of November, as 1 think, to’ the 
authority to which J. have referred. | This 
measure, therefore, was prepared and mae 
tured without any reference to the circum- 


| entered. into the consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government when they proposed 
this, measure, . If -I) have succeeded in 
proving that the right hon. Gentleman is 
not authorized in the imputations he has 
thus .cast trpon us, I may then’ appeal to 
the patriotism of this House, even: in the 
midst of our party divisions, whether this 
measure of peace, from which. the best 
results may be expected, is to be blasted 
by the strong expressions and excitement 
of party feeling in which the right hon. 
Gentleman has indulged? I do not deny 
that such appeals may succeed ; but I do 
not envy the feelings of the right hon. 
Gentleman which could induce him to 
adopt, on this occasion, such means to ob- 
tain a party triumph. Sir, [ am bound to 
acknowledge that it is with great regret 
that I observe the course taken by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield upon 
this occasion,, What says the hon. Gentle 
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man upon this question? The'hon. Gen- 
tleman says that the measure which we 
have brought forward is a good measure ; 
he says that it is a measure which, upon 
the whole, he is disposed to support ; and 
yet what is the course which he has now 
taken? It is, to offer a decided obstruc- 
tion to the progress of the measure ; and 
may | also be permitted to observe to him, 
that the course which he has pursued ap- 
pears to be quite inconsistent with his own 
sense of propriety? The hon. Gentleman 
tells us that he had been requested by his 
own constituents to obstruct the progress 
of this measure ; and what was the answer 
which he says he gave to that request ? 
Why, he said that he would not be a party to 
any proceeding which might lead to a waste 
of the time of this House, and to the light- 
ing up of a flame which might be fatal to 
the present measure. Now, with respect 
to a waste of the time of this House, I 
must say, that I do not see how the hon. 
Gentleman can hope that the course he 
has taken will lead to any other result ; 
and with respect to lighting up a flame, it 
appears to me, after the heat which our 
proposal has created —and which, as I 
think, the nature of that proposal does not 
in any way justify—it appears to me that 
if the hon. Gentleman were to succeed in 
his Motion, such a flame would be lighted 
up in England as would utterly destroy 
the Government measure. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Sheffield, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh, have placed the matter now at 
issue most broadly aud fairly before the 
House. The: hon. Member says that the 
Protestant Church in Ireland is an obtru- 
sive Church—that it is a badge of conquest 
on the one hand, and of slavery on the 
other; and the right hon. Gentleman 
says that the question is not whether you 
will take from that Church 26,000/. a 
year, but the real matter now under con- 
sideration is no less than this—Is the Pro- 
testant Church a nuisance which ought to 
be abated ?—is it so bad in itself that it is 
no longer to be tolerated? The right hon. 
Gentleman says that it would be very 
desirable that some point should be ascer- 
tained beyond which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, consistently with principle, are 
not to go. Now I believe that I speak 
the sentiments of my Colleagues—I am 
quite sure that I speak my own—when I 
declare, that neither any consideration of 
policy, nor any change of opinion, nor any 
effect produced upon my reason by the 
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arguments ] have heard, can induce me to 
admit for one moment that the Irish Church 
is an evil in itself, and that it ought to be 
abated as a nuisance, or destroyed as a 
wrong. On the contrary, 1 am bound to 
confess, that after all the consideration 
which I have been able to give to this 
subject—after all the anxious deliberation 
which I have bestowed upon it—I am bound 
to confess, whatever may be the taunts as 
to inferiority of intellect, and as to religious 
bigotry, to which that confession may 
expose me—that all the consideration and 
deliberation I have bestowed upon the sub- 
ject, have confirmed me in the opinion that 
it is the duty of this country to maintain 
the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for Shef- 
field observed, that religious scruples and the 
dislike of a money payment formed a very 
dangerous combination. But let me be al- 
lowed to put it to him and to the House, 
whether there is no danger in a Parliament- 
ary pledge coupled with a purpose of strip- 
ping a national institution of its property ? 
I do not wish to argue this question simply 
upon the basis of a compact. I may ob- 
serve, however, that all that has been urged 
respecting an implied compact to maintain 
the College of Maynooth, is weak and in- 
defensible in comparison with the compact 
under the 5th Article of the Act of Union 
to maintain tke Irish Church. I agree, how- 
ever, with the hon. Gentleman, and with my 
right hon. Friend at the headof the Govern- 
ment, that, strong as this compact is, there 
might be circumstances which would render 
it the imperative duty of the Legislature to 
deal with the question of the Established 
Church in Ireland apart from the stipula- 
tions of the most solemn compact. But 
are there not circumstances connected with 
the passing of that compact which Parlia- 
ment should seriously take into its con- 
sideration in deliberating upon this ques- 
tion? It will be my duty to bring these 
circumstances, though they have been 
touched upon by others, very shortly under 
the recollection of the House. It must be 
remembered that at the time of the passing 
of the Act of Union, both Houses of Par- 
liament in Ireland were exclusively Pro- 
testant. In forming the compact entered 
into by the Act of Union, the feelings of 
those parties were in consequence predo- 
minant. Much has been said with regard 
to historical facts which led to this: I 
attach great importance to those historical 
facts. I admit that at the time of the 
passing of the Act of Union, expectations 
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had been held out to the Roman Catholics 
which until a much later period had not 
been fulfilled; and this circumstance had 
always great influence on my mind with 
respect tothe necessity of yielding to our 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects an equality 
of civil privileges. I am also bound to 
state that, at the same period, expectations 
were held out with respect to the main- 
tenance of the Roman Catholic clergy 
which it is important that we should not 
forget. But, on the other hand, it must 
be remembered that with respect to the 
maintenance of the Protestant Church in 
Treland the promises were express—the 
declarations were unqualified. The Exe- 
cutive Government of that day, feeling all 
the weight of that truth which has been 
stated this evening by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Edinburgh, that 
the established religion in Ireland was the 
religion of a minority, had used to the 
Protestant body in that country this strong 
argument for the purpose of inducing them 
to consent to the Union—that their Church 
would then be incorporated with the Church 
of England, and that by that incorporation 
of the two Churches, the Irish Church, 
which was in itself the Church of a mino- 
rity, would be greatly strengthened, inas- 
much as it would become the Church of a 


majority of the people of England and of 
Ireland. Now | really do not wish, in a 
matter of this kind, to address any taunt 
to hon. Gentlemen on the opposite side 


of the House. I must say, that I quite 
agree with the hon. Member for Sheffield 
that there is, perhaps, no Member of this 
House who discusses great political ques- 
tions, such as that which we are now dis- 
cussing, with more philosophical delibera- 
tion — with more marks of an under- 
standing enlightened by practical expe- 
rience and great historical knowiedge— 
than the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don (Lord J. Russell). I say that un- 
feignedly ; and to his opinion on a matter 
of this sort, even when [| differ from him, 
I always listen with respect. But the right 
Gentleman who is now sitting next to 
him, the Member for Edinburgh, has stated 
distinctly that the great question we are at 
present to determine, and which he chal- 
lenges us to meet, is, not whether we will 
take something more or less from the Pro- 
testant Church in Ireland, but whether it 
is right or wrong that that Church should 
be maintained. Now, I know not what 
may be the present opinion of the noble 


Lord the Member for London upon that 
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point ; but so late as the year 1838, he 
gave a deliberate opinion with regard to 
the maintenance of the Protestant Estab. 
lishment in Ireland. It appears that up 
to the year 1838—I know not whether he 
has since expressed any opinion upon the 
subject, but it appears that up to the year 
1838—the noble Lord was not prepared to 
go the length of overthrowing the Pro- 
testant Church in that country. I shall 
proceed to read to the House the language 
used by the noble Lord at the period I 
have stated. He said,— 


“In Ireland, a vast proportion of the pro- 
perty, and of the members of the learned pro- 
fessions, whose importance cannot be denied, 
are attached to the Protestant Church; and 
anything tending to overturn that Church 
would be looked upon by me as placing them 
in a state of political inferiority to their fellow~ 
countrymen, We must also remember that 
the Act of Union made the Irish Church a 
part of the Establishment of England.” 


Such was the language of the noble Lord ; 
and I have not heard one syllable from 
him as yet, and I hope I shall never hear 
one, which could lead me to believe that 
he is a party to the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh, that the Irish Church is an evil 
which ought to be removed, and that its 
maintenance can no longer form a part of 
the policy of this country. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh 
has appealed to the example of America, 
where there is no establishment whatever ; 
and he has also appealed to the example of 
many other countries, where there is more 
than one establishment. But I do not 
think he can produce a case except the 
case of America, where the voluntary 
principle, to which he is himself opposed, 
prevails, and where there is no establish- 
ment for the religion of 800,000 persons, 
who, from an anomaly if you will, but still 
from an existing anomaly, are actually in 
possession of the great bulk of the landed 
property of the country, and who, as the 
noble Lord said, comprise much of what is 
eminent in the learned professions, and 
who also possess great influence. The right 
hon. Gentleman is opposed to the voluntary 
system. The right hon. Gentleman quoted 
the language of Mr. Hume, although he 
did not venture to say that he approved of 
it—that it might be wise to pension a 
clergy, in the hope of thereby making 
them lazy ; and it appears, upon the whole, 
that it is the exclusive establishment of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland which, in the 
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opinion of the right hon. Gentleman, is 
wholly indefensible. I do not contend 
that that Church should alone receive 
assistance from the State; but what I 
contend is, that there is no proposition 
that could be made which would render 
any other arrangement so impracticable or 
so impossibleas the proposition now made by 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, that what- 
ever should be given to the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy in any shape, whether as a grant 
to Maynooth or otherwise, must be taken 
from the Protestant Church. I have al- 
ways felt that the difficulty of any such 
arrangement might, by the very assertion 
of that proposition, be made an impractica- 
bility. In 1834, when the hon. Gentle- 
man first mooted his proposition, it was as 
an abstract resolution ; he did not venture 
to connect it with any practical measure— 
he moved it only as a proposition, which 
might be developed at any future time ina 
practical measure. So in 1835, when the 
noble Lord moved what has been termed 
the Appropriation Resolution, it was an ab- 
stract resolution, not connected with any 
practical measure. (Mr. Ward: It was 
proposed as a part of the Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act.] I am reminded that it was 
connected with the Tithe Bill, but that 


only illustrates my meaning—that the best 
measure, the most useful and necessary 
measure, in itself the most desirable, if 
hampered with this principle, which is re- 
pudiated by the great body of the members 
of the Established Church in England, is so 
vitiated as to be rendered, in their estima- 


tion, utterly inadmissible. What was the 
course taken with regard to the Tithe Bill? 
In 1835, on the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of my right hon. Friend, the noble 
Lord and his Colleagues succeeded to power 
under the Administration of Lord Mel- 
bourne. In the Government of Lord Grey 
we had felt the danger and the extreme 
evil of the tithe system of Ireland, which 
levied from the occupiers in small sums the 
annual payment on which the Protestant 
Church depended for its maintenance; it 
was felt to be of primary importance that 
that burden should be removed from the 
occupier and borne by the owner of the 
land. No person could be more deeply im- 
pressed with this than the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell). In consistency with the 
abstract principle which he had mooted and 
carried by a considerable majority, for two 
years, though most desirous of effecting 
this great public good, which he believed 
indispensable for the peace of Ireland, he in 
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vain endeavoured to carry his Commutation 
Act ; and, in despair, at last, in 1838, not- 
withstanding all the taunts in which many 
who acted with him indulged (and I think 
the hon. Member for Sheffield was not 
sparing on the occasion), a sense of public 
duty and public necessity compelled that 
noble Lord to abandon the appropriation 
principle, and pass the Tithe Bill without 
the obstruction of this obnoxious principle 
[‘‘ Hear, hear.” ] Sir, there may be Members 
more competent from local personal know- 
ledge to speakto the pvuint, but I must say I 
thought it not very apt, when the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Macaulay) referred to the 
conduct of the Protestant clergy in Ireland, 
to go back to Swift’s time, and indulge in 
vituperation with reference to other days. 
I believe it is admitted on all hands, 
though you may object to the maintenance 
of this Church of the minority, that upon 
the whole the ministers of that Church do 
perform their sacred duties in a manner 
most exemplary, and that they will bear 
comparison with the clergy of any Church 
even in circumstances less trying than their 
own. Theright hon. Gentleman asks, is it 
our object to give religious consolation to 
the great body of the people? I admit 
with him, that it is the object of a Church 
Establishment not so much to minister to 
the consolation of the rich as to the wants 
of the poor; but although I am not pre- 
pared to deny that there are many parishes 
in Ireland in which the number of Protest- 
ants is very small, yet if you are to have a 
Church established and in connexion with 
the State, I say that the first characteristic 
of that establishment is its ubiquity 
throughout the whole face of the country ; 
and however small the number of the 
poor in a particular locality, they are en- 
titled to the consolation of the religion fa- 
voured by the State, without payment and 
withoutinconvenience. But it is asked, is ita 
missionary Church? I do not wish to dwell 
upon that point ; I-will not press it on the 
attention of the House as a missionary 
Church; and considering the circum- 
stances in which I am placed, I am not an 
advocate of that cager zeal for Protestant- 
ism, which might not be quite consistent 
with the peace of that country. But, on 
the other hand, I do say, that while you 
uphold that Church, it is only right that it 
should have a fair opportunity of propagat- 
ing itself, being brought in juxtaposition 
with that which is not favoured by the 
State. Sir, | can understand perfectly the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
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Macaulay), who is prepared to overthrow 


this Church ; I dissent. from that . policy | 
altogether; but) I can understand the po- | 
licy of abolishing the Protestant Establish- 

ment in Ireland, and transferring its ree | 
venues entirely to the Church of the ma- | 
jority, although I totally dissent from it ; | 
but that the noble Lord sbould think that | 
on the whole it is wise and right to uphold | 
the Protestant Church, and at the same , 
time be a party to a measure to hamper | 
and reduce its means of extending its use- | 
fulness and its influence, does appear to me | 
a policy quite unintelligible. To the! 
opinions I have heretofore expressed I de- 

cidedly adhere ; I cannot imagine any cir- | 
cumstances which would justify the ex- 

treme measure advocated by the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh;' 
and certainly to the proposition now before | 
the House I am distinctly opposed. But I | 
must recall to the recollection of the House | 
one or two facts which are not unimportant. | 
This is the first time within my memory | 
(though this matter has been debated | 
for the last eleven years) that a proposition | 
has been distinctly made ‘to transfer from 
the Protestant Church any portion of its | 
revenues in aid of the Roman Catholic 

Church. This proposition has not been | 
positively made before ; but at the present | 
time that object has been most unequivo- | 
cally stated. I heard, in 1834, the most 
solemn declarations after [ had deserted my 
Colleagues in the Government of Lord 
Grey, on the part of the noble Earl, that | 
he had never contemplated such a plan ; 
and Lord Brougham also, then, the Lord 
Chancellor of that Government, denied in 
the most solemn manner any such inten- | 
tion, or any possibility of such a proposi- | 
tion being entertained. I know not whe- 

ther my right hon. Friend the Member for 

Coventry isin his place, but he, in 1834, | 
most seriously disclaimed the proposition of 

the hon. Member for Sheffield. I might, | 
indeed, refer to similar declarations made 

by other hon. and right, hon. Gentlemen. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


I frankly admit to the right hon. Gentle- | 


man that these declarations were made | 
many years ago, under circumstances which 


may be considered as not absolutely bind- | 


ing. Lord Plunket, the Irish Lord Chan- 
cellor of Lord Melbourne’s Government, 
considered the Protestant Church of Ire- 
land as the strongest bond of union between 
the two countries, and that it wotld be 


fatal to the Union to touch that Church. : 
True, changes of opinion may naturally | 


ensue from changes of circumstances ; but 
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I wish. not to make any taunt upon. that 
ground, I foresaw indeed, or, thought,| 
foresaw, that whatever their intentions 
might be, this ultimately must. be the cop. 
sequence, at which we are now arrived for 
the first time, Have I misrepresented in 
any respect what fell from the right. hon, 
Member for Coventry? I certainly under- 
stood him in 1834, upon the question of 
my hon. Friend for the appropriation of 
the funds of the Protestant Church in Ire. 
Jand to the purposes of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church there, most unequivocally to 
deny that he agreed with it. I repeat, I 
always foresaw, in the event of the support 
of the Motion of the hon, Gentleman, and 
much more in the adoption of it, that it 
must lead to the point at which we ate 
now arrived, that of a direct proposition fot 
a grant to be made out of the funds of ‘the 
Protestant Church for the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland. Subsequent considera* 
tions led: me more and more to think’ that 
such would be the result. I do not wish 
to carry this argument farther ; but I con: 
ceive, as in the Tithe Question, that! this 


| measure ‘is one for the better asstiranée’of 


the Protestant’ Church: I consider that 
the Protestant Church ‘in Ireland should 
be governed on the same principle as pro- 


| perty left. in trust for a specific vse. 4 


conceive that the use in this case isi the 
spiritual instruction of the Protestant  in- 
habitants of Ireland... I conceive: thatthe 


| property is placed.in trust for that purpose. 


I have not changed wy opinion on that 
I adhere,confidently,; sincerely, and 
honestly to the opinions I have hitherto ex- 
pressed ; but I wish to promote the most 
indulgent and the kindest consideration for 
the wants. of my Roman Catholic fellow: 
subjects. 1,,am,,most anxious thar \their 
spiritual wants should be supplied,,and 
that their priests should be educated so, as 
to be properly qualified, for their. office, 
But to perform that task it is not, neces: 
sary to take the course proposed by the hon, 
Member for Sheffield, to which [I am de- 
cidedly opposed. 

Mr. Roebuck; When a person of the 
known ability of the right hon, Gentleman 
undertook to answer a speech of the cha- 
racter and class such as that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for, Edin- 
burgh, it, was expected by the House and 
the world at large that something like an 
attempt should have been made to answer 
the arguments adduced by the right hon. 
Gentleman. But it did not strike him 
(Mr. Roebuck), and he did not think it 
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would strike any one, that the right hon, 
Gentleman had at all attempted to answer 
the ‘arguments of the right hon. Member. 
The speech of the right hon. Baronet was 
an utter failure. © The weakness of’ the 
argument which he had to support was so 
great, and the cause which he had to ad- 
vyocate was so bad, that he foundit utterly 
erumble and fall before the powerful rea- 
soning of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Membér for the city of Edinburgh. That 
tight hon, Gentleman stated that the Irish 
Protestant Church at this time was admit- 
ted to be a bad institution, because it was 
supported by property set apart for pur- 
poses which at this time were entirely 
without value. It was property set apart 
for the purposes of a Protestant Church, 
which Protestant Church, in a large por- 
tion of Ireland, did not exist. It was ne- 
cessary the House should on this occasion 
understand the meaning of the word 
Church. People generally combined the 
word with the idea of a Church Establish- 
ment; others combined it with ideas of 
the payment of a clergy, and with their 
giviog the spiritual consolation to a con- 
gregation.. Others combined it with the 
idea of united congregations, constituting 
a Church in unison with the pastors who 
Were appointed to give that religious con- 
sdlation; but in Ireland it was notorious 
that in a'large number of the parishes 
there was no Protestant congregation ; and 
under these circumstances, it now came to 
be considered, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had said, that this property was set apart 
for Protestant uses, and the uses in this case 
having entirely failed, how were they best 
lo apply the property which was in their 
hands? What was the Government doing ? 
The Government said that it was a matter 
of the highest importance (and he should 
apply himself to that point presently) that 
this grant should be made. - The question 
raised by the hon. Member for Sheffield 
was, whence should the proceeds come b 

which this grant should be supplied ?- Was 
itto.come from the pockets of the hard- 
wotking’ people of England, or was it to 
come from that large portion of property 
which we had in’ our hands, arising from 
the fact that its original appropriation for 
Protestant uses had entirely failed? He 
(Mr. Roebuck) would not talk of religious 
feelifgs.- The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that he did not wish, to introduce any 
religious feelings into this discussion. In- 
deed, the right hon. Gentleman ought .to 
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be the last person to excite Protestant 
animosities in this matter.’ But what did 
the right hon. Gentleman do? He turned 
round upon those on the Opposition ‘side 
of the House who had supported him, 
finding that that support had secured him 
and his party, and said—‘* Ay, now you 
are coming to touch the Protestants of 
England—you are about to excite a Pro- 
testant feeling,” and then the right hon. 
Gentleman himself blew the bellows to 
bring up the flame. He attempted to 
frighten them from mooting the question, 
they having supported him throughout the 
whole proceeding at a great risk to them- 
selves, and to the great party to which they 
belonged. This was certainly a strange 
return for the support they had given the 
right hon. Gentleman and his friends, 
Protestant Establishment! What was the 
present Protestant Establishment io Ire- 
land? Had it not been faithfully described 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mac- 
aulay), and. had the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Graham) attempted to answer 
that description? Was it not at the pre- 
sent time the great ecclesiastical enormity 
of Europe? Was it not a Chureh, the best 
paid for the least service in the world ? 
Was that description answered by the right 
hon. Baronet? Not at all. What was 
his reply? With a faint murmur be said, 
“ Beware lest you arouse the Protestant 
hostility of England.” How came it that 
the right hon. Gentleman raised that ques- 
tion upon this grant to Maynooth? ‘They 
were prepared to meet all that was wrong 
—all that was bigoted—all that was un- 
just im the Protestant feeling in England ; 
but they were not prepared to support the 
strong feeling of justice in the English 
people, who required that that portion of 
justice which was done to Ireland should 
be done at the least expense of suffering 
tu the great body of the community. This 
was the grand distinguishing mark between 
the two courses of policy on the two dif- 
ferent sides of the House. It was the 
shuffling, wavering, paltering policy (he 
had authority for the use of that word), it 
was the policy of exigency onthe one side, 
while, on the other, it was a policy founded 
on feelings of kindness and conciliation 
towards the people of Ireland, and a love 
of freedom, and a spirit of liverality— 
feelings which had induced him, and those 
on his side of the House, to give their cor- 
dial support to this measure. He wanted 
to know what answer he had himself re- 
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ceived? On one occasion he had thought 
proper to remark on the absence of Irish 
Members ; and a reply had been attempted 
by the right hon Member for Dungarvon 
(Mr. Sheil), pointed, brilliant, eloquent, 
but not effective. The language of the 
hon. and learned Member for Cork had 
always been, ** Agitate; make the Govern- 
ment fear you. Do not go to England. 
Agitate—come with me to monster meet- 
ings—frighten the Prime Minister—and 
let the shadow of a shade of war be percep 

tible in any part of the world, and Ireland 
will have justice done to her.” Such had 
been the constant language of the hon, and 
learned Member for Cork ; and what had the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) 
done but almost to reiterate the expres- 
sions, and as it were cast himself down in 
a state of prostration in the mud and mire 
of abject humility? The way to obtain 
anything from a Conservative Minister was 
not to show him what was just, not to point 
out a conciliatory remedy for previous mal- 
administration, but to coerce him, to create 
discontent, to prove that State exigency 
made it dangerous for him to refuse ; and 
then the moment a small cloud, no bigger 
than one’s hand, appeared in the horizon, 
but concession followed as a matter of 
course. He and others felt that on this 
occasion great injustice had been done to 
the people of England ; he had hoped that 
the Minister was not yielding to terror or 
to intimidation, but proceeding upon the 
great principles of justice and fairness. 
What, however, appeared to be the truth? 
That from the time of the State prosecu- 
tions, if not before, they had been basely 
submitting tofears. Out of those prosecu- 
tions they had escaped by a lucky turn in 
another place; but the Government was in 
state ofgreater trepidation than ever, and now 
made the grant to Maynooth as a sop to the 
Cerberus of Cork. [Cheers.] He was not 
using his own terms, but those of the right 
hon. Baronet. [f he had not descried the 
small cloud of war in the west, he would 
not yet have made the concession. ‘This 
was the fair interpretation of the language 
of the right hon. Baronet. He was afraid 
of a war with America: that was the 
plain English of the matter. Being 
frightened by a possible rebellion in Ire- 
land, and a possible war with the United 
States, the right hon. Baronet had said to 
his Colleagues, “ Don’t you think it better 
that we should give the Irish a sop ?” [“ No, 
no.” ] Again, he said that these were not his 
words; he was merely putting a fair gloss 
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upon the language of the Prime Minister, 
What had the right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department done to-night? He 
had added to the mischief. To what prin- 
ciple had he appealed? To the Protestant 
feelings of the people of England. He had 
said, “J know it ought to be done: the 
education of the inhabitants of Ireland 
ought to be provided for, but do not touch 
the Church Establishment of that country; 
for the Protestant people of England, with 
true Protestant feeling, of which I am the 
exponent, never will allow you to invade 
it.” He was prepared to assert that the 
Protestant Church of Ireland would not be 
in the slightest degree injured by the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Sheffield, 
The terms Protestant Church of Ireland 
meant simply the congregations, not the 
clergy or the revenues. Depend upon it 
that was the accurate explanation. What 
had been the argument used by the right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh? He had 
applied the celebrated argument of David 
Hume to the question. He said, ‘ You 
have small and few Protestant congrega- 
tions, and a large number of overpaid 
Protestant priests; and what proof have 
you that you are supporting the Protestant 
Church by overpaying the Protestant 
priesthood ?” Was it not indisputable that 
nine-tenths of the people were Roman Ca- 
tholic, and that the Protestant congregations 
were almost solitary in the midst of the Ro- 
man Catholics? [‘ No, no.”] Was any Gen- 
tleman who cried “ No,” prepared to let his 
person be seen at the same time? It was 
very easy to cry “ No,” with impunity in 
the midst of a line of faces, but would any 
Member stand forward and dispute what 
he had advanced? Ninth-tenths of the 
congregations in Ireland were not Protest- 
ant, and parish after parish might be 
pointed out in which there was no Protest- 
ant congregation. From the Roman Ca- 
tholics was raised the revenue for main- 
taining what was called the Protestant 
Church. The Protestant Church! No such 
thing—for maintaining the sinecure Pro- 
testant parsons. What was the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Sheffield? In 
order that no harm might be done to any 
human being, he suggested that, when a 
Protestant clergyman was gathered to his 
fathers—had lived out a life of uselessness 
—had done, receiving a large income for 
doing, nothing, and when the revenue, 
therefore, came, as it were, into the hands 
of Parliament, instead of reinstating some 
other person in his invidious position, the 
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sum should be applied to the education of 
the Roman Catholics. The answer of the 
right hon. Baronet had been only one of 
the weakest appeals to the violent preju- 
dices of the Protestants it had ever been his 
misfortune to hear. This was the real 
ground of resistance—this the true reason 
why that dominion was to be kept up, 
which the Prime Minister, only a few nights 
ago, had admitted force could no longer 
maintain. And what was that domination 
but the domination of the Protestant mino- 
rity? And the most offensive form it could 
assume was that of the Irish Church Esta- 
blishment. However Ministers might 
stand out for it at present, they would soon 
give way: a little more pressure would 
produce more concession. They had yield- 
ed bit by bit, and too late on every occa- 
sion. Whether it regarded England or 
Ireland, bit by bit concession had been the 
damning peculiarity of their legislation. 
They had thus created enemies, while they 
had done their country no good, and had 
been perpetually haunting the paths of 
their predecessors, because they had not 
the courage to do right of themselves. He 
had never hitherto expressed hostility to 
the present Government, but upon broad 
principles of difference ; but after the de- 
claration of the other night it was hopeless 


toexpect anything good from them—but 


upon compulsion. They would do no 
justice until they were threatened, and 
make no concession until it was extorted 
by terror. Only let the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork frighten them a little 
more, and they would grant a little more, 
and then would be done tardily what ought 
to have been done speedily. What was 
wished was not the destruction of the 
Irish Church, but a fair adjustment 
of its property to ecclesiastical purposes 
without injury to a human being. By 
whom, he should like to know, had the 
property of the Irish Church been given ? 
It was originally dedicated to Roman Ca- 
tholic uses, and it had been diverted by 
Protestants to Protestant purposes, which 
Protestant purposes had failed. Had it 
been a trust in law, the Lord Chancellor 
would have been called upon to apply the 
money, and why should not Parliament 
act on the same principle? The Protestant 
use had died out, and the revenue ought 
to be devoted to the service of the Irish 
people. A long endeavour had been made 
to coerce the right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site: that struggle commenced about the 
year 1833, and when out of office the 
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right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had 
headed a movement opposed to all con- 
cessions of justice and liberality. The 
Home Secretary had quitted the Govern- 
ment of Lord Grey on the Appropriation 
Clause; and he (Mr. Roebuck) begged 
now to ask, what was the difference be- 
tween the proposition of the Prime Mi- 
nister and the Appropriation Clause? Was 
it Protestant principle. What had the 
right hon. Baronet said a few minutes 
ago? He had complained that the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Sheffield 
would divert from Protestant purposes to 
exclusively Catholic purposes a portion 
of the property of the Establishment. 
That was what the constituency had said 
of the measure of the Prime Minister, 
who was quite ready that the money 
should be wrung from the hard hands of 
English peasants, if it were not taken 
from that fictitious entity, the diminution 
of whose revenue could injure no human 
being. Now, however, the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) raised the Pro- 
testant cry, and those who had supported 
him only a few nights ago were to be ex- 
posed to the fire of the constituency, 
while he sheltered himself behind cotton 
bags. If he had said wool bags, it would 
perhaps have been more appropriate; but 
whether the one or the other, the Opposi- 
tion was to bear the brunt of the danger. 
It became their duty to knock down this 
screen, and not only to let in the light 
but the bullets, that those who deceived 
the people might suffer the consequences. 
Either this was a great question of prin- 
ciple, or it was not; if it were, it meant 
this—that an attempt was to be made to 
educate the people of Ireland in order to 
render them a component, quiet, and 
assisting part of this great Empire; for 
this purpose means were to be used, fur- 
nished by the people at large, and instead 
of that plan the hon. Member for Sheffield 
showed that there was a portion of the 
now funds of the Church which, without 
danger, could be applied to the object, 
and which might be applied to it if the 
supporters of the Motion were not turned 
round by some poor and paltry appeal to 
religious bigotry, and shifted off evasively 
by the false pretence that it was an attack 
upon Protestant principle. 

Sir Robert Peel: I am very unwilling 
that the House should separate to-night 
without my protest against the gross mis- 
apprehension and misconstruction of what 
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fell from me on a former night. When I 
addressed hon. Members on that occasion, 
I altogether abstained from party crimi- 
nation, Having brought forward this 
measure on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and seeing the manner in 
which it was received in Ireland, the 
satisfaction with which it was hailed, I 
certainly did and do deprecate, with the 
utmost anxiety, the failure of the proposal, 
I know perfectly well that it depended 
upon hon. Gentlemen opposite whether 
that proposal should or should not be suc- 
cessful; and I think I did, I am sure I 
ought to have done, and meant to do, 
ample justice to the motives by which 
they were influenced. I know perfectly 
well that it is impossible that many of them 
could give their support to a measure 
brought forward by their opponents, with- 
Out encountering the risk of displeasing 
their constituents. I think I said on that 
occasion that there were on that side of 
the House most honourable examples of 
men actuated purely by disinterested and 
public-spirited motives, who without re. 
ference to the quarter from which this 
measure proceeded, were prepared to for- 
feit now and for ever their seats, rather 
than contribute to its defeat. I think I 
made that statement. 


I do not attempt 
to arrogate to this Government the credit 


of this measure. I said, | recollect per- 
fectly well, that it might perhaps be much 
better that this measure should have pro- 
ceeded from those who have been the con- 
stant and uniform friends of the Roman 
Catholics, Iam prepared for the con- 
sequences of the displeasure which has 
been manifested on this side of the House, 
on account of having proposed it. Let 
that displeasure be visited upon the Minis- 
ters; but considering the measure which 
had been proposed, looking at the feeling 
with which it had been received, I said, do 
not permit your displeasure to fall on the 
measure itself. And, Sir, it would be 
base indeed if we were to attempt, after 
the support with which this measure has 
been received, to expose those who have 
supported it to any indignation of Protest- 
ant feeling on account of that support. 
And I must repudiate, on the part of my 
right hon, Friend (Sir James Graham), in 
the strongest manner, the slightest in- 
tention to question the motives of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, or subject them to 
any disapprobation from others on account 
of the support they have given to us on the 
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present occasion. I certainly was sur. 
prised at the tone of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, and the manner. jg 
which he commented on the speech. of 
my right hon. Friend, The Bill received 
the support of the hon. Member on 
the second reading—he was then per 
fectly aware of the nature of the mea- 
sure. I explained fully that it. was 
intended to provide for the increased 
grant to Maynooth out of the public 
Revenue when I brought the measure for. 
ward. I never led him to suppose it was 
possible that we should consent to the 
revenue of the Established Church being 
interfered with. It was distinctly stated 
by me that the funds necessary for the 
improvement of Maynooth were to be 
taken from the Consolidated Fund. I never 
encouraged the impression that during any 
stage of these proceedings we should con- 
sent to the appropriation of the funds of the 
Established Church, Therefore the hon, 
and learned Gentleman, on the second 
reading, was as well aware of the principle 
and details of the proposal as he is at the 
present moment.  ILofluenced by _ those 
motives for which I gave him entire credit, 
knowing from the feelings which prevailed 
in the city which he represents, that he 
was incurring the risk which others were 
ready to incur—yet still when he supporied 
this Bill on the second reading, he must 
allow me to say that he was perfecily 
aware of the nature of the proposal, and 
could not have supposed that we should 
consent to any appropriation of ecclesias- 
tical revenues. The hon, and learned 
Gentleman says that I stated that this 
measure had been brought in in deference 
to the opinion, or in consequence of the 
agitation of Mr. O'Connell.  L. stated 
directly the reverse. I stated that during 
the prevalence of agitation we met it and 
combated it by law; that we succeeded, 
in Ireland at least, in our appeal to the 
law, in consequence of which there wasa 
suppression of agitation, at least so far as 
the suspension of those immense meetings 
which disturbed the public peace was con- 
cerned, After the manifestations of our 
determination to vindicate the law, was 
the past experience of those meetings to 
prevent us from considering whether any 
other measures could be adopted which were 
likely to prevent farther agitation than phy- 
sical force? When last year, as I stated the 
other night, we proposed the measure for 
providing for the better superintendence of 
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charitable “endowments, it’ received * the 
general support of this House:’ Were we, 
when we broughtin that measure; iiftr- 
enced by intimidation ?were we not en_ 
couraged to proceed’? were we not’ tald 
that’ it was @ wise course’? were we taunted 
by insinuations that we were yielding ‘to 
physical foree ?'' No; ‘we were opposed by 
afew Roman Catholic Members on the 
second reading ;' but on the whole we were 
supported by the most cordial’ consent’ of 
this House.’ We were ‘supported’ in the 
execution of ‘that act by the ‘ecclesiastical 
authorities of the Roman Catholic Church 
who opposed themselves to ‘agitation. 
Did F not refer to their conduct, and tothe 
support which we met with from men who 
had never joined Repeal, as an encourage- 
ment tv proceed in the same course? 
Mr. O'Connell never asked for the endow- 
ment of Maynooth. Conciliation Hall 
never demanded it; but there was a great 
body of Roman Catholic elergy and laity, 
who, seeing the temper and spirit’ of the 
Government, from passing the Endowment 
Act, and from the manner in’ which ‘we 
executed it, were inclined’ to’ support the 
Government, in pursuing the same course. 
And it was much more in deference’ to 
their opinions than’ to any threats or 
avitation, that we did proceed’ in’: this 
course, and brought forward this measure. 
And when did 1 give notice of this mea- 
sure of Maynooth 2? ‘Did I give notice 
of it in conseauence of’ the threatening 
aspect of the United States’? ‘Did I not 
give notice’ (in order that the country 
might not be taken “by surprise)—did ‘I 
not give notice during a period’ of calm 
of stispension of agitatioi—of diseon- 
tinuance’ of meetings—did | not! volun- 
tarily, without any necessity—without any 
eali' for it, run the risk of exciting the 
Protestant’ feeling of this country,’ bya 
distinet declaration during ‘the last’ ‘Ses- 
sion, that the’ subject’ of ‘academical edu- 
eation should undergo the consideration 
of the Government, and that the College 
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of Maynooth should be inchided in tivat | 


consideration?’ Did 1° not’ add,” at that 
time, that that consideration’ should’ be 
Conducted ‘not in an! adverse’ but ‘in a 
friendly view 7° Did FP not léad every man’ 
Wo heard the to infer that’ ito was the 
intention of the Government to’ improve 
the institution of Maynooth, and increase 
the vote? We fulfilled the pledges which 
Were given, and browglit’ forward ‘this 
Measure, } have’ been 1dunted to-night 
wi, Can. tee 
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with not having’ foticed ona former 
occasion the observation of thé right hon. 
Géntleman ‘opposite (Mr. Macaulay). I 
did abstain from “noticing the attack’ of 
the ‘right hon. Gentleman, and he seems 
very much disappointed that T'did. He 
taunts me with having passed it over. 
I did ‘not know that I was’ less inclined 
than others ‘to notice these things, but 
I assigned’ to the right hon. Gentleman 
my reason. I know ‘the success of this 
Measure was dependent on’ the support 
of hon. Gentlemen’ opposite. Was it 
fitting’ in'me to alienate that support 
by party attacks—was it not much more 
consistent with my duty (being, as I said, 
perfectly ready to take all the conse- 
quences of success or failure, yet feeling 
deeply satisfied that afte r the proposal of 
this measure, the public interest required 
that it should be passed)—was it’ not, T 
Say, more becoming, in my position, that 
I should concentrate my efforts to ensure 
the passing of this measure, rather than 
provoke party attacks, or indalge in party 
recrimination ? Sir, powerful as is the 
right hon. Gentleman—great as are’ his 
abilities, yet 1 do assure him it was not a 
fear of the conflict with him that induced 
my forbearance. It was that sense of 
public duty with reference to the’ import- 
ance of this measure, and to the effect 
upon Treland of its’ failure, that led me 
resolutely to follow the course by which 
Ican best secure its success. But, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman, in spite of my 
Wishes, compels me to notice his obser- 
vations. The right hon. Gentleman says, 
is it not very humiliating that you should 
have to propose this measure? Sir, I feel 
no humiliation in the discharge of a ptblic 
duty. E should feel humiliated if, believ- 
ing this meastire to be of importance to 
the welfare of- Treland, I) shrunk from 
proposing it for fear I should be charged 
with inconsistency. Then’ T ‘should tn- 
deed think IT was acting an’ ‘unworthy 
part. But if I believe it’to be a mea- 
sure ‘calculated to produce good in 
Ireland, to assnagé the bitter fecling be- 
twee the two countriés—if FT honestly 
think that it ‘would have that tesult, so far 
from feeling any humiliation in proposing 
it, IT own to the right hon. Gentleman 
that I'should feel perfectly satistied both 
with the motives and with the act. The 
part which I should feel to be humiliating 
would be 'to shrink from the performance 
of a public duty, for fear the right hon. 
2R 
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Gentleman should point out some passage 
in my life in order to charge me with in- 
consistency. Now as to the vote to May- 
nooth. I gave my support to it all the 
time I was in office. I voted for it in 
1840. I voted with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. I spoke in favour of it when he 
was silent. I objected to the withdrawal 
of the vote, when it was endeavoured to 
obtain its discontinuance; and in office, 
seeing that I objected to the discon- 
tinuance of the vote, supporting that viola- 
tion of principle with which it is charged, 
where is the inconsistency, instead of con- 
tinuing an imperfect system of education 
by a vote of 9,000/. a year, that I now 
advocate an improvement of the building 
—that I wish to elevate the character of 
the education, to improve the position of 
the professors—to give a decent allowance 
for the education of the youth—where, I 
say, is the inconsistency of this, when | 
had previously voted for the continuance 
of the grant? And who was it that said 
he could not conceive the mind so frivo- 
lous that would vote for 9,000/. a year, 
and object to a fair and sufficient endow- 
ment? Who was it said that some men 
would be reconciled to the maintenance 


of professors, provided they could starve 


them? Why, it was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, who, wishing to convince 
his constituents that he was not violating 
any principle, by supporting the increased 
grant, made that defence of his own con- 
duct; and then turned round on the Go- 
vernment and said, “‘ we were violating our 
principles,” not because we proposed to 
take it from the revenues of the Church, but 
because we proposed to transform it from 
an annual vote, which it had been for fifty 
years, into a permanent grant, and increase 
the amount. I did not make any com- 
ment on the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, because I followed the noble 
Lord, who appeared to me in a generous 
spirit to fulfil that which I thought was at 
least a virtual engagement, namely, that 
if we would propose measures likely to 
conduce to the welfare of Ireland, without 
reference to party feelings or interests, we 
knew where there was a party to be found 
on whose support we could rely. Well, 
we did propose measures of this character, 
and then the right hon. Gentleman comes 
down here bursting with indignation. I 
never saw a man who appeared so dis- 
satisfied with a proposal, and the manner 
in which it has been received. He would 
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appear to consider Irish discontent to be 
a particular dominion of his own. Now, 
what was the language held in the course 
of the last year? A Motion was made by 
a noble Lord, who must have the con. 
fidence of the right hon. Gentleman, on 
the subject of Maynooth, in another place, 
and observe what were the declarations 
made in the Jast Session of Parliament. 
Lord Monteaygle, a Member of the late 
Government said— 

“The present was just the moment when 
the Government, after taking strong measures 
to enforce their own opinions, and to put 
down views adverse to their own, the present 
was the moment when they could most favour. 
ably introduce measures really tending to im- 
prove the character and condition of the Irish 
people.” 

There was not a word then of agitation 
extorting such measures from us :— 

“A measure of the kind he had now pro- 
posed would, above all others, have the highly 
beneficial effect of showing the people of that 
country that Parliament and the Government 
sympathized with them on a subject upon which 
it had hitherto been considered that Govern- 
ment was either apathetic, most unwilling, or 
most adverse. The Government might thus 
show that they truly desired to promote at once 
the spiritual and the temporal advancement of 
the people. The establishment of Maynooth 
ought immediately to be placed upon a higher 
footing, so as to fit it for the reception and 
education of the better classes,” 

That was the language of the party op- 
posed to me io the course of the last Ses« 
sion. If we had done nothing—if we had 
trusted to measures of coercion—if we had 
proposed the annual vote for Maynooth, 
I am sure I see many hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who would not have taken sucha 
course. But might not the right bon. 
Gentleman, actuated by the spirit which 
he has exhibited to-night—might he not 
have been the man to say, “ See the en- 
couragement that hon. Gentlemen of the 
party opposed to you generously gave you 
last year? They saw a calm io Ireland— 
they saw that a period had arrived wheo 
you might bring forward measures calcu- 
lated to have a powerful effect upon Ire- 
land. You have no cause for your apathy ; 
we encouraged you to proceed—we gave 
you notice that you should have our sup- 
port, and we now charge you with having 
abandoned a duty which you might easily 
have performed, consistent with your ow 
principles, and in the performance of 
which you knew, from our assurances, you 
would have our support.” We took @ 
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liberal course ; we improved the institution 
and increased the vote ; and then the right 
hon. Gentleman comes forward and 
charges us with inconsistency and want of 
principle, and encourages, as much as he 
can, an attempt tg defeat us in the mea- 
sure which we have proposed—at least to 
extract from it every party advantage, 
although he cannot withhold his support 
from it. 1 must say, Sir, that such con- 
duct is unworthy of his position in this 
House. I deeply regret that the renewed 
attacks of the right hon. Gentleman have 
obliged me to make this reference to 
him, because while I make it I am anxious 
to do justice to the course which has 
been pursued by the noble Lord and the 
party who support him. I do not want to 
take the gratitude of the Irish from those 
who have been their constant friends. 
We propose this measure from a belief 
that it will be conducive to the welfare of 
Ireland ; but it is not right on account of 
this temporary measure that the obliga- 
tions which the Roman Catholics owe to 
those who have been their constant friends 
should be transferred from them to us, 
Be the measure what it may, we want to 
derive no other advantage from it than 
the conscientious conviction that we have 
done our duty in proposing it. When 
the right hon. Gentleman talks of the 
supporters of the measure being opposed 
tothe Protestant feeling of the country, 
I would ask who were so likely to suffer 
from that feeling as ourselves? Can he 
assign any reason for the proposal of this 
measure other than our belief that it 
would be beneficial to Ireland? What 
could have been easier for us than to have 
proposed the old vote, and to have re- 
sisted an increase by a large majority? 
We are told that no one asked for this 
measure, The argument of some of my 
hon. Friends on this side of the House is, 
“You have proposed something that no 
one called for—there was no necessity for 
it—there was noemergency.” Why, that 
is just what I have said. I say it is a 
contrast to the series of past concessions. 
So far from its being the result of agita- 
tion, it is the spontaneous, the voluntary 
act of Her Majesty’s Government. And 
let me tell you that is the cause why it is 
producing snch an effect in Ireland; why 
it is producing there a feeling of content- 
ment and gratitude. It is much more ap- 
Preciated by those who have abstained 
from joining the ranks of Repeal, and 
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who have kept aloof from high feel- 
ing. It is felt by them that the Govern- 
ment have been influenced by feelings of 
kindness and conciliation to them. It is 
brought forward in the spirit with which 
the Endowment Act was introduced last 
Session. We are now actuated by the 
same feeling, by the same motives. But 
it seems that the fear of America has had 
some effect. If I used an equivocal ex- 
pression on a former occasion, do not the 
facts speak for themselves? Have we 
altered this measure in the slightest de- 
gree in consequence of the message of the 
President ? Has not my right hon. Friend 
(Sir James Graham) correctly stated that 
the outline of this measure was prepared 
in November last, when we were led to 
believe that the discussion on the subject 
of the Oregon territory would soon be 
brought to a close? Did not the late Pre- 
sident refuse to present the Papers to the 
Senate, because he said he was of opinion 
that the negotiations would soon be 
brought to a successful termination? It 
was at that period that this measure was 
prepared. The Speech of the present 
President did not induce us to add one 
shilling to the grant, or alter the measure 
in any way that would be likely to make 
it more acceptable to the people of Ire- 
land. But seeing the temper with which 
it was received in Ireland after it had 
been proposed, was it not natural for me 
to say that I did rejoice, after having 
been compelled to use the expressions 
which I did, in consequence of the Mo- 
tion of the noble Lord—was it not, I ask, 
natural that I should say I rejoiced to see 
the altered feeling which prevailed in 
Ireland, satisfied as I was that this mea- 
sure was likely to prove a message of 
peace? But can the right hon. Gentleman 
infer from that that the fear of America 
had any reference to our proposal of this 
measure? Sir, this measure has not been 
extorted from us by agitation, We showed 
a resolution to contend against agitation 
with such means as the law of the land 
afforded us without desiring to apply to 
Parliament for any increased powers; and 
with regard to the threatenings of the 
President of the United States, I have 
only to observe that his language had no 
influence whatever on our conduct towards 
Ireland. So much for the construction 
that has been put upon the speech which 
I made the other night. Sir, I certainly 
will not enter on the present occasion 
2R 2 
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and at the, present hour, into the, great 
question to, which the hon. Member has 
by Motion directed the attention of the 
House, I think it would have been in- 
finitely better for the hon. Gentleman to 
have brought forward a substantive Mo- 
tion on this subject, rather than to have 
confined himself to a proposal for taking 
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tleman.. How has the measure been re. 
ceived in Ireland? Contrast the feelings 
in Ireland with the feelings that have been 
manifested in this country, Whea [| 
proposed this measure, I certainly did not 
look, as the sole advantage to be derived 
from it, to, the fact of some 26,000), a 
year being given to Maynooth. I believed 


that the measure would be considered 
satisfactory to the Roman Catholics, and 
that it would be received by them—as in 
point of fact it has been received by them— 
not as a concession, not as a boon, but as 
an indication of kindly feelings, towards 


some 26,0001. from the revenues of the 
Established Church for the endowment of 
Maynooth, I gave my opinion fully last | 
Session on the subject of the Irish Church. | 
I did not, on that occasion, state, as the | 
hon, Gentleman has alleged, I disregarded } 
the compact. The hon. Gentleman said, | them and towards Ireland by the Govern- 
I threw that compact overboard; but so} ment and the Legislature. I confess [ 
far from that being the case, I distinctly | thought also that the measure would haye 
stated at that time, that so far as acom-| been favourably received by the Pro- 
pact had weight in such a matter, that} testants, and that it would bavea tendency 
compact weighed fully with me io regard , to promote a better feeling between Roman 
to the Established Church. But I added Catholics and Protestants in Ireland. Sir, 
that I would not rest the defence of the | it has had that effect. How few are the 
Established Church in Ireland merely on! petitions that have been received from 
that compact—that 1 thought it would be! Ireland against the measure! In fact, I 
unwise to rest the defence of the Church | doubt whether there have not. been as 
merely on a compact—but that I consi- | many petitions from Ireland in favour of 
dered it would be wise to show, and [| the measure as agaiust it. I do think it 
thought it could be shown, that the Es- | most honourable to the Protestant feeling 
tablishment generally would justify the | in Ireland that so many Members of the 
maintenance of that Church, and that I! Established Church have come forward, 





did not therefore wish to rest it on the . forgetting their past animosities, forgetting 
ground of compact alone. If the hon,! their former causes of difference, advising 
Gentleman on some other occasion brings | you to pass this measure, and rejoicing in 


forward a substantive Motion on this sub- 
ject, I shall be perfectly willing to meet 
him, and to show the grounds on which T 
have come to the same conclusion with 
Burke, with Sir John Newport, with Mr. 
Grattan, with Lord Plunkett, and with 
some of the most distinguished of the 
Roman Catholics themselves, as well as 
with their most tried friends, with regard to 
the maintenance of the Established Church 
in Ireland. The right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh says, that all those 
who vote against the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman must be in favour of the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland, and that all 
those who support that Motion must be 
in favour of the total destruction of 
the establishment. I must say, that I do 


not think the right hon. Gentleman was | 


justified in putting the question in that 
position, considering the peculiar nature 
of the vote which is required to be given— 
and earnestly as the present measure has 
been proposed, so earnestly do I hope that 
it may not be encumbered with such a 
ptoposal as that made by the hon. Gen- 


| an act of liberality, and, es they consider 
| it, of justice, towards their Roman Catholic 
| fellow subjects. I do think that the 
passing of the Act in the spirit in which 
it has been proposed will have that, de- 
sirable effect. But it should not be for- 
gotten that the Protestants who haye pe- 
titioned in favour of the measure expected, 
when they did’ so, that it would be 
passed in the manner in which it had 
been brought forward. They certainly 
did not contemplate that the House would 
take the funds that were proposed to be 
given for the support of Maynooth from 
the revenues of the Established Church. 
They rejoice in the measure as an act of 
liberality — not that they care for the 
money, or attached any great importance 
to a vote of 26,000/., but they rejoice in 
it as a proof of the kindly feelings that are 
entertained by the Government and the 
Legislature towards their Roman Catholic 
felluw-countrymen., Ido not say that the 
right hon. Gentleman intends to interrupt 
this kind]y feeling. 1 entirely repudiate 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman 
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any such dishonourable views; but. still I 
think that if we are now to announce to 
the Protestants of Ireland that we mean 
to alter the character of the measure, and 
are prepared fo take this grant for the 
endowment of Maynooth oat of the re- 
venues of the Established Church, the 
kindly feeling that now manifests itselfon 
their part in favour of the grant will 
cease, and we may expect to find opposi- 
tion instead of countenance fromthem. Sir, 
I rose, however, less to expatiate on such 
topics than to deny utterly the justice of 
that construction which was put upon my 
words; and if I have been diverted from the 
course which I meant to pursue, if I have 
said one word throwing impediments in 
the way of any Gentleman on the opposite 
side of the House giving his support to this 
measure On account of any reference to the 
language which has been mentioned—l 
deeply regret that circumstance; but at 
the same time I felt that 1 had no alterna- 
tive, after the repetition of the taunt of 
the right. hon. Gentleman, but to satisfy 
him by noticing his attacks. But, Sir, 
while [ give hon. Gentlemen opposite 
entire credit for the motives which induce 
them to support this Motion, and while [ 
am quite willing to transfer to them, on ac- 
count of their uniform advocacy of Roman 
Catholic claims, all the merit. which is due 
to our proposal, and all the gratitude of 
the Roman Catholics arising from it, still 
my anxiety remains unabated, that in the 
present state of public feeling in Ireland, 
this measure may receive the sanction of 
the House. I hope, therefore, the hon. 
Gentleman will not succeed in his Motion, 
Talso hope that other Motions in opposition 
tothis measure may be equally unsuccess- 
ful. The Motion of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Cambridge, in particular, seems expressly 
fitted to meet the wishes of those who are 
willing that the funds for the support of 
the College of Maynooth should be taken 
out of the revenues of the Established 
Church. It was perfectly open to my 
hon. Friend to take, as the ground of his 
Amendment, the principle that the vote 
ought to be annual instead of permanent ; 
ormy hon. Friend might have objected 
to any increase of the vote at all; but 
instead of adopting either of these courses, 
he has given notice of the Motion which 
will compel hon. Members who. wish to 
see the funds for the purpose of this grant 
taken out of the revenues of the Estab- 
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lished Church, and not out of the Conso- 
lidated Fund, or by an annual vote of 
Parliament, to vote with him. [Mr. Law 
expressed his dissent.] Surely my hon, 
Friend does not mean to deny the ac- 
curacy of the view which [ have taken of 
his Amendment. The Motion of my hon. 
Friend is, that the fund necessary for the 
support of Maynooth shall not be taken 
out of the Consolidated Fund. [t is not 
that it shaJl be voted annually by Parlia- 
ment, but that it shall not be taken in the 
patticular manner proposed by the Go- 
vernment. [Mr. Law: Read the terms 
of the Motion.] The Notice stands thus 
in the book— 

‘¢Mr, Law—On the Motion for going into 
Committee on Maynooth College Bill, to move 
that it is the opinion of this House, that the 
several sums of Money proposed tobe payable 
by this Bill, and the Schedule thereto annexed, 
shall not .be charged upon or payable by the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, out 
of the Consolidated Fund ofthe United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The terms of the Motion are—not that the 
amount shall be voted annually by Parlia- 
ment, but simply that it shall not be taken 
out of the Consolidated Fund. Now I want 
to know, how can any hon, Gentleman re- 
fuse to vote for that Motion who, wishes, to 
see the amount taken from the funds of the 
Established Church; or whether my hon. 
Friend would not appear to be satisfied if 
be can, by a combination of parties of ex- 
tremely opposite views, succeed in defeat- 
ing this measure? I wish tosee those who 
desire to defeat this measure divide on the 
principle upon which it is founded. I do 
think it is perfectly consistent, that hon. 
Friends of mine who dissent from the 
measure, or wish for its. withdrawal, to 
object altogether to the grant, or to take 
the sense of the House on the propriety of 
increasing it, I think it perfectly fair for 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who. consider 
that the revenues of the Established 
Church ought to supply the funds pro- 
posed to he given to Maynooth College, to 
make a Motion to that effect, though at 
the same time I trust there are many hon, 
Gentlemen who, agreeing in the principle 
contended for by the hon, Gentleman, yet 
consider it, on the. whole, better, having 
regird to the state of public feeling io 
Ireland since the measure has been pro- 
posed, to forego. their peculiar principles, 
in order to insare the passing of the mea- 
sure, rather thap seeit defeated, But 1 do 
not believe that any permanent good can 
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be derived to any party from the defeat of 
the measure by a combination of men of 
opposite feelings and principles. I do hope, 
therefore, that if there be a majority of 
the House who do not agree entirely in 
this measure, but who consider that some 
better plan might be proposed, yet, on the 
whole, preferring that it should pass to its 
failure, will give Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment their support on the present occa- 
sion ; and when the Bill is disposed of, if 
you are then inclined to censure our con- 
duct—if you think that measures of this 
kind had better be proposed by those who 
consistently supported the Catholic claims, 
then take your course, and we are perfectly 
prepared to abide by the result. But be- 
lieving this measure to be necessary, and 
knowing that it would meet with opposi- 
tion, we thought it a more manly, more 
honourable, course towards the House, 
towards hon. Members of the opposite 
party, as well as towards our own friends, 
and also towards the people of Ireland, 
that we should encounter the stream of 
public indignation, rather than that we 
should shrink from the discharge of our 
public duty, and, from a fear of being 
taunted with inconsistency, refuse to take 
the course which we thought required by 
the public interest. 

Lord John Russell: I do not wish to 
interpose to prevent the adjournment of 
the debate, or to detain the House by any 
long argument on this question ; but [ 
am anxious, before the House separates, 
to state, as briefly as I can, the course 
which I intend to take with respeet to the 
Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Sheffield. It is my intention to sup- 
port that Motion. I shall give my vote 
in favour of the Motion of my hon. 
Friend; but when the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member ior the University 
of Cambridge comes before the Commit- 
tee, I shall be prepared to give it my de- 
cided negative. I will go further and 
say, that if the House is not prepared to 
concur with the proposition of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield, 1 do 
not know that there is any other Amend- 
ment which can be subsequently moved 
in the progress of the measure to which 
I shall give my support; and I shall then 
consider it to be my duty to advance this 
Bill to the best of my power—believing, 
as I do, that its adoption will be attended 
with the advantages attributed to it by 
the Government. The reason why I give 
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my vote for the present Motion is, because 
I think that if that Motion were not sup- 
ported by those who have an opinion simi- 
lar to mine on this question, we should 
stand in an unsatisfactory position. We 
have always represented, that to have an 
exclusive Church in Ireland for the Pro- 
testants, and to have no Establishment 
of any kind for the Roman Catholics, is to 
have a state of things which can never 
give satisfaction in that country. I can 
understand, that as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment said, when you have an Estab- 
lishment agreeable with the religious opi- 
nions of the people, that these must be 
divided into subordinate subdivisions, such 
as parishes, with a minister devoted and 
attached to each, it might happen without 
much mischief that there were very few 
persons belonging to the Establishment 
in some of the divisions. I believe that 
the right hon. Gentleman took this view 
of the question from a work of Paley’s; 
but then it had reference to a case where 
a great majority of the people accorded 
in opinion with the Established religion. 
But when I find that in Ireland, in 
parish after parish, and district after dis- 
trict, there are no Protestants having a 
minister allotted to each, while there is 
no minister so provided for congregations 
of 3,000 or 4,000 Roman Catholics in 
each of these parishes, the inconsistency 
appears to be so great that I cannot re- 
concile it to my feeling of propriety and 
justice, The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that this would be the case after the pre- 
sent Bill passed, and that, as I under- 
stood the case which he put, if you pass 
this Bill for Maynooth, we are to have no 
further change. I therefore must ex- 
press my discontent with this state of 
things; and I should not be satisfied, after 
this measure passed, by continuing this 
injustice. The right hon. Secretary for 
the Home Department said, that if we 
voted for this proposition of my hon. 
Friend, we voted for the destruction of 
the Protestant Church of Ireland. I agree 
to no such inference. My opinion is, as 
I have expressed it on former occasions, 
that there should be a Church Establish- 
ment for the Protestants of Ireland; and 
I think that this is not only a matter upon 
which the Act of Union bears decidedly, 
but I believe that the practical and actual 
union of the two countries is favoured by 
the maintenance of a Protestant, Estab- 
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lished Church in Ireland. But what I 
wish to see is, a Church Establishment 
suited to the number of the Protestants 
of that kingdom: and also an Establish- 
ment suited to the Roman Catholic peo- 
ple of that country. How this is to be 
brought about is a question too large to 
enter upon at present. I believe that 
there would be great and serious objec- 
tions to granting out of the public Re- 
venue a large revenue of 300,000/. or 
400,000/. a year to the Roman Catholic 
clergy of Ireland. I believe that the funds 
for the maintenance of any such Estab- 
lishment should be furnished by Ireland. 
As England supports the Church Estab- 
lishment of England, and as Scotland 
supports the Church Establishment of 
Scotland, so I conceive Ireland should 
support any such Church Establishment. 
But before adopting any arrangement for 
that purpose, I should consider whether 
there be not a superfluous revenue be- 
longing to the Church existing in that 
country, or whether some steps might not 
be taken for annexing glebes to each Ca- 
tholic cure. I therefore, without attach- 


ing any great importance as to whether 
this Vote of 26,000/. is to be taken out of 
the Consolidated Fund, or from the re- 


venues of the Church of Ireland, I wish 
to show by my vote, that with regard to 
the settlement of the question respecting 
the Church of Ireland, the mere grant of 
26,0007. for the education of the Catholic 
clergy of Ireland, will not accomplish that 
object; and I am far from adopting an 
opinion that nothing more is to be done 
for the Catholics of Ireland. I do not 
now wish to enter into the question of 
party which was introduced by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Edinburgh ; 
but if I do not, it is not in consequence 
of my disagreeing in opinion from my 
right hon. Friend—for in all that he has 
Stated on a former night, as well as on 
the present occasion, I entirely concur. 
And whether there will be any future dis- 
cussion on the subject I know not, but 
if there should be, and the matter be 
brought forward by my right hon. Friend, 
or any one else, I shall feel it to be my 
duty to take the opportunity of contrast- 
ing the conduct of Gentlemen opposite 
from 1836 to 1841, and their conduct 
from 1841 to 1843, with their present 
conduct and proceedings, and with the 
course they are now pursuing; and in 
doing so I feel that I must come to this 
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conclusion, that there was either great 
political blindness and want of foresight 
on their part from 1836 to 1841, and 
again from 1841 to 1843, and I, there- 
fore, can have no confidence in their ability 
to administer the affairs of this Empire 
satisfactorily ; there has been such a want 
of capacity on their part as regards Ire- 
land for so long a time; or if on the 
other hand, Her Majesty’s Ministers pos- 
sess such ability and capacity, I cannot 
give them credit for having acted with 
sincerity in Opposition, or for having sup- 
ported measures which they supposed were 
calculated to promote the best interests 
of the country. With these few words, I 
will only say, that I shall vote for the 
Motion of my hon. Friend, and if that be 
negatived, I shall afterwards give my con- 
stant and earnest support to the Bill in 
its subsequent stages. 
Debate adjourned. 
House adjourned at one o’clock. 
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Customs (Export Duties); Mutiny; Marine Mutiny. 
Private.—1* Shelsley Road; London Orphan Asylum. 
2*: Fisher Lane (Greenwich) Improvement. 

Reported.—Manchester Stipendiary Magistrate; Forth and 
Clyde Navigation. 

Received the Royal Assent.—Thames Navigation Debt; 
Britten’s Divorce, 

Petitions PRESENTED. By the Bishop of Down, the 
Duke of Buckingham, Earls of Wicklow, Roseberry, 
Eldon, Hardwicke, and Powis, and by Lords Campbell, 
Farnham, and Denman, from Meiford, and a great num- 
ber of other places, against Increase of Grant to Maynooth 
College.—From Moira and Stratford-on-Slaney, for In- 
quiry into Course of Instruction adopted at Maynooth 
College.—By Earls of Wicklow, and Clancarty, and Lord 
Farnham, from Balrothy, and several other places, for 
Encouragement to Schools in connexion with Chureh 
Education Society (Ireland).—From Parishioners of St. 
Clement, Cornwall, for Revision of Rubric.—By Earl of 
Powis, from Clergy and others of Oxford, and several 
other places, against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
but in favour of the Appointment of a Bishop to the 
See of Manchester. —From County of Denbigh, and 4 
other places, against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor. 
—By Lord Denman, from Holbrook, and 2 oth-~ places, 
for the better Observance of the Sabbath. —By the Lord 
Chancellor, and Lord Brougham, from Rector and 
Churchwardens of Hardwicke, Dissenting Congregation 
of Strand Street, Dublin, and Inhabitants of Farnham, 
in favour of the Increased Grant to Maynooth.—By Mar 
quess of Normanby, from Mayor and others of Cork, 
for Alteration of Law relating to the Treatment of Cri- 
minals.—By Lord Campbell, from Tradesmen and others 
of Pontypool, for Repeal of the 57th Clause of Insolvent 
Debtors Act, except as to Debts not exceeding 54— 
From Proprietors of Macclesfield Canal, for Regulating 
Railway Charges.—From Abernethy, Penpont, and Stir- 
ling, for Improving the Condition of Schoolmasters (Scot- 
land).—From Inverness, for the Suppression of Intempe- 
rance, especially on the Sabbath.—By the Duke of Rich- 
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mond, from Parish of Barnham, and several other places, 

“for the better Regulation of Beer Houses; and from 
Presbytery of Alford, and numerous other places, against 
Railway Travelling on the Sabbath, 


Nationa Epvucatiow (Irnevanp).] 
The Earl of Clancarty presented peti- 
tions against the National System of Edu- 
cation in Ireland, and in favour of the 
Church Education Society, from. thirty- 
two parishes: and, on presenting the fol- 
lowing petitions against the Maynooth 
grant, viz., from the parishes of Shillelagh, 
Kilnorthen and Muclin, and from the 
Wesleyan Methodists of Ballinasloe, said, 
he trusted he might be permitted to say a 
few words with reference to the subject on 
which these petitioners had addressed their 
Lordships. I am very far from question- 
ing the right of the State to provide edu- 
cation for any class of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects who may be deemed proper objects 
of such a provision, and may be willing to 
accept it at Her hands; and J should be 
the last person to deny or undervalue the 
peculiar and very strong claims of my 
countrymen, the people of Ireland, to the 
consideration and sympathy of the Impe- 
tial Government in this respect. But 


whether at Maynooth’ or elsewhere, I am 
decidedly of opinion that no system of 


education should be provided at the pub- 
lic expense without Ministerial responsi- 
bility, and that is not subject to the su- 
premacy and absolute control of the State. 
Your Lordships will, Iam sure, agree with 
me that there is no function of Govern- 
ment—no duty which a Minister of the 
Crown could undertake—which according 
to the manner in which it is fulfilled and 
the principles that regulate it, may be pro- 
ductive of such lasting benefit to the com- 
munity, or,.on the other hand, exercise 
so evil an influence upon society, as that 
of public instruction. It is, therefore, 
most important that Ministers should be 
held responsible to Parliament, as Parlia- 
ment is (and: at the present time fearfully 
$0) to the country, that the public money 
shall not be laid out for educational pur- 
poses, except upon principles conducive to 
the welfare and future usefulness of those 
under instruction, to the general good of 
society, and to the dissemination of reli- 
gious truth. Now, I believe, that no such 
results have flowed from the system of 
education pursued at Maynooth College; 
that originally founded for the legitimate 
purpose of ‘* the better education of per- 


sons professing the Roman Catholic reli- | 
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gion,” it has signally failed of accomplish. 
ing that object. At the end of halfa cen: 
tury, and ‘ere: your Lordships are called 
upomto pass an Act to extend and per. 
petuate this institution, it is not unreasons 
able to.ask, what good, has it effécted— 
whether among those who have been edu- 
cated within its walls any have adorned 
the literature of the country—bhave been 
distinguished ‘as men of ‘science, or have 
exhibited in their characters any praise- 
worthy qualities referable in any degree to 
the moral or religious training of that Col- 
lege? I believe that such an inquiry would 
show it to have been an institution neither 
creditable to the State, nor beneficial to the 
country—that it has, in fact, proved no- 
thing better than a Propaganda of the 
worst’ and most intolerant principles of 
Romanism, destructive alike of social har- 
mony and of religious liberty, and render- 
ing the very profession of Protestantism 
often insecure, and a certain cause of per- 
secution, ‘The unfavourable opinion I 
have expressed of Maynooth College, is, I 
believe, entertained by most people who 
are acquainted with Ireland; and, judging 
from ‘the ‘petitions that have been pre- 
sented, the public in general are not more 
favourably impressed in behalf of that in- 
stitution. If such an opinion is mistaken 
or exaggerated, there is a ready way by 
which the reputation of the College may 
be vindicated, and that is by an inquiry 
by a searching inquiry into the whole sys- 
tem of Maynooth education, into the dis- 
cipline, the training, and the class book 
of instruction, religious as well as secular, 
Such an inquiry has often been called for, 
and is most due to the country at the pre- 
sent time, when, it is proposed: to fasten 
this institution upon it by perpetual en- 
dowment; but it is especially due to the 
Irish Roman Catholics, whose interests you 
are so desirous of promoting. | Without 
such ‘previous inquiry, and a thorough re- 
formof every proved abuse, | should, for 
my part, 'éertainly feel it. my duty to vote 
against any farther grant in aid of May- 
nooth: College, even did I not feel my dis 
cretion: in’ the matter greatly fettered by 
the Oaths which, in common with most of 
your Lordships, I’ have taken at the Table 
of this House.') My Lords, in adverting to 
my Opinion of the obligation cf an oath, 
which riearly alin this House have taken, 
and which; ‘rightly. uaderstood, must be 
equally binding ‘upon all, I cati truly say, 
that I speak with those feelings of defer 
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ence aud respect which are so justly due to 
those whom I have the honour of address- 
ing, and with the humblebut anxious de 
sire to be set right, if my views of our com- 
mon obligation be incorrect. But, my 
Lords, I have always been accustomed to 
consider the Legislature of this country as 
bound by certain and defined principles, 
in‘relation to the established religion. 
Whether those principles are well or ill 
suited to the present time, is not now the 
question. If they are deemed objection- 
able, it might be competent to review them. 
But while they are consecrated as at pre- 
sent by oaths and declarations, taken and 
subscribed in the most solemn manner, I 
cannot but view them as, in the strictest 
sense of the word, obligatory, and such as 
cannot be deliberately or knowingly vio- 
Jated in ever so small a degree, without, to 
say the least of it, setting a most pernici- 
ous and dangerous example. 1 do not 
consider that any oaths or declarations 
taken at the Table of this House militate 
against themost perfecttoleration. IfIdid, 
Ishould rather forego the privilege of my 
seat in this assembly than take them ; but 
I do feel, and strongly, that to give direct 
encouragement to a religion which we 
believe and declare to be erroneous and 
delusive, and whose doctrines are directly 
at variance with the established religion of 
the country, is in violation of principle; 
aod that I am bound by no less an obli- 
gation than that of an oath against doing 
aught to establish or increase the spiritual 
or ecclesiastical authority of any foreign 
prelate, and consequently of the See of 
Rome, within this realm. lo no other sense 
ean I understand the obligation or intent 
of the Oath of Supremacy; and if that is 
acorrect view of it, it certainly appears to 
me 10 have a very decided bearing upon 
the question that at present so much agi- 
tates and alarms the public mind, and 
opposes a decided objection to your Lord- 
ships passing a Bill for the perpetual en- 
dowment of the College of Maynooth, 
thebceforward not subject to State con- 
trol, but under the recognised ecclesiasti- 
cal authority of the Romish Church, and 
consequently the supremacy of the Pope, 
and under the same authority propagating 
Roman Catholic tenets subversive of the 
Queen’s supremacy in these realms. Upon 
these' grounds fb should consider the Oath 
of Supremacy as a bar ‘to my voting for 
sueh a Bill: [ am aware, my Lords, that 
there are some who deny that there is any 
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religious question involved in the matter, 
With these I cannot agree. That there 
are others who ridicule the conscientious 
objections of the people of England against 
ithe proposed measure. With such 1 can 
have no sympathy. There are, however, 
many who argue that the principle was 
disposed of by the Act of 1795, and that 
it is, therefore, too late now to argue the 
question of Maynooth upon the ground of 
principle. My Lords, | cannot agree in 
this view of the subject. Looking at the 
title and provisions of the Act for the 
establishment of Maynooth College, and 
the circumstances which led to it, it does 
not appear to me that it did involve any 
violation of principle; it was an act of 
toleration, enabling Roman Catholics, at 
their own expense, to endow a college for 
the better education of the youth of their 
own religious persuasion, and licensing 
the performance of the Roman Catholic 
Church service within it. This, I think, 
was no invasion of the supremacy of the 
Crown; but one thing is quite certain, 
viz., that the Oath of Supremacy is still an 
oath obligatory, as far as it is still practi- 
cable, upon those who have thought proper 
anew to take it. My Lords, I trust the 
importance of the subject will be a suffi- 
cient apology with your Lordships for my 
having, upon the mere presentation of a 
petition, taken up so much of your time ; 
but impressed as I am with the belief, 
entertained by others, here as well as out 
of doors, that the Oath of Supremacy does 
limit the discretion of the House respect- 
ing the institution of Maynooth College, 
I did feel it important to bring the subject 
thus early under the notice of your Lord- 
ships. 

The Marquess of Normanby said, it was 
not his intention to accept the challenge 
of the noble Earl, as to whether his inter- 
pretation of the oath, or that which was 
more generally and more rationally put 
upon it, was the correct one, If that 
question should be revived in the course of 
the regular discussion of the subject, no 
doubt it would be answered, and he 
thought it would be better to postpone 
such matters until the whole subject was 
before their Lordships. But the noble 
Earl bad stated, that during the Jast fifty 
years he did not believe that the College 
of Maynooth had produced any man 
eminent for literature and science. Now, 
he (the Marquess of Normanby) during 
his residence in Ireland made it his duty 
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to make inquiry upon that head, and cer- 
tainly his impression respecting the reli- 
gious character and learning of the priests 
educated there was very different from 
that expressed by the noble Earl, There- 
fore he could not allow the remarks of the 
noble Earl to pass without uttering his 
dissent from them. Certainly no person 
could have seen that institution without 
knowing that it was conducted on a 
scale which was not calculated to ren- 
der it very effective; but at the same 
time there was no ground for the sweep- 
ing assertion of the noble Earl, that no 
person had emanated from Maynooth 
eminent for religious character or literary 
attainments. 

The Earl of Clancarty explained that 
he had not made an assertion, but had 
only said that at the end of half a century 
it was a legitimate inquiry whether any 
eminent persons had been educated at 
Maynooth. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, his 
noble Friend who had previously spoken, 
and his noble Friend who spoke on the 
last night that their Lordships met, seemed 
to imagine that although the College of 
Maynooth had been instituted for half a 
century, no inquiry had been made into 
the mode of Education there during the 
whole of that period. But that was not 
the fact; and his noble Friends were mis- 
taken if they supposed it was. Because, 
when the Education Commission was is- 
sued by Government in 1826 or 1827, 
that very matter was particularly end 
searchingly inquired into. He believed 
the whole of the evidence taken by the 


Commissioners was appended to a Report | 


which was laid before Parliament, and 
which no doubt was to be found in the 
library of each House, and open to the 
research of his noble Friends. 

Lord Colchester admitted the existence 
of the Report. The noble Marquess was 
not the only one aware of that fact. Still, 
as it was made eighteen years ago, ac- 
cording to the noble Marquess’s state- 
ment, he did not see why a further inquiry 
should not be made, 

Lord Brougham wished to take the 
earliest opportunity of doing what he had 
the means of doing—to give the most 
authoritative contradiction that words 
could give to a statement which had been 
ventured in another place, that a late 
article against Maynooth, which had most 
unaccountably appeared in a French 
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newspaper, was the production of one of 
the Members of the French Ministry, 
He believed that attack had given the 
greatest possible concern and offence to 
the Ministry of that country. 

The Earl of Clancarty observed, that 
he had sought with great respect for the 
solution of a most important question, 
He had stated his desire to be corrected, 
if wrong, with respect to that oath which 
so many of their Lordships had taken; 
but he had not received any light upon 
the subject. No noble Lord had stood 
up to reply to his question. Perhaps it 
was because no one was able to give an 
answer to it. 

Lord Monteagle observed, that there 
might be various reasons, and good rea- 
sons too, for their Lordships remaining 
silent upon such an occasion. One in 
which he believed they would generally 
share was, that the assertion was so con- 
tradicted by all the facts that no answer 
was necessary. If the argument of the 
noble Earl was worth a straw, every noble 
Lord, and ail the Members of the other 
House, who since the year 1795, or from 
1800 up to 1845, had continued to take 
the Oath of Supremacy, and had voted 
for the grant to Maynooth—some hun- 
dreds or thousands of Members of the 
House of Commons and the House of’ 
Lords, according to the declaration of the 
noble Lord, had been guilty, not merely 
of misapprehension or of impolicy, but of 
a violation of the Oath of Supremacy. 
But he must say, that he could not find 
within the four corners of the Oath of 
Supremacy anything about Maynooth; 
and nothing required greater ingenuity, 
he thought, than to make it appear that a 
grant to Maynooth was a violation of that 
oath. As to the silence of their Lord- 
ships, it had been said that nothing 
created silence more than astonishment; 
and the noble Earl might have augured 
that the silence of their Lordships was 
caused by their astonishment at the noble 
Lord's assertions, rather than by their 
inability to answer them. 

The Earl of Eldon presented a petition 
from Bletchingly, in Sussex, against the 
grant to Maynooth, and was about to 
present others, when— 

The Earl of Clancarty rose and said, 
that the noble Lord (Lord Monteagle) 
had attacked him with sarcasm and ridi- 
cule—an attack which none could make 
better than he—for putting a question in 
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a respectful manner to the House. He 
felt that the Oath of Supremacy stood be- 
tween him and Maynooth; and the noble 
Lord had stated that every noble Lord 
who, since 1795, had taken the Oath of 
Supremacy and voted for the Maynooth 
grant, or acquiesced in it, had forsworn 
himself. Now, he considered that the 
Act of 1795 might have been perfectly 
legitimate. The object of it was the 
better education of the Roman Catholic 
subjects of Her Majesty. It was an act 
of toleration, not implying any infringe- 
ment of Her Majesty’s supremacy. But 
when the College became, as it subse- 
quently did, a seminary for the purpose 
of disseminating views and tenets subver- 
sive of Her Majesty’s supremacy, it was 
not right that the funds of this country 
should longer be tributary to its support. 
The noble Lord, instead of attacking him, 
should have stated how he understood the 
Oath of Supremacy, and what were its 
obligations. If there were no obligations, 
the taking of the oath was a mockery. 
Lord Beaumont was astonished at the 
noble Lord, because he betrayed the most 
profound ignorance of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion—an ignorance which many of 
the opponents of Maynooth could not 
plead. He stated, that at the time the 
grant was originally passed he saw no 
objection to it, because at that time it was 
for the better education of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. The Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland received their chief and 
main education through their priests ; 
therefore the grant, which now was to 
prove the source of all education in Ire- 
land—which was to give specifically, be- 
cause all former grants had failed, a better 
education—was biought forward on the 
sole ground, and on the same ground, as 
former grants, and without any violation 
of the oath, even taking the interpreta- 
tion of the noble Earl. But the point of 
ignorance was this—the noble Earl had 
said, that in former times the tenets of 
the Catholics were such that he had no 
objection to the grant. But now the 
noble Earl said, it appeared that subse- 
quently to that period the tenets preached 
and taught in that College tended to the 
subversion of order; and. therefore he 
called upon their Lordships to object to 
the grant. He would tell the noble Earl, 
then, that he knew nothing of the Roman 
Catholic religion; he was profoundly ig- 
norant of it, if be supposed that any of 
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the tenets or principles of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion were altered. It was the 
great characteristic of the Roman Catholic 
religion that it did not change. 

The Earl of Eldon said, it was upon 
that very ground— namely, that the tenets 
of the Roman Catholic religion were un- 
changeable—that he felt bound to oppose 
the grant. The noble Lord presented four 
other petitions from Surrey against the 
grant. 

Lord Brougham presented a petition 
from a number of individuals largely in- 
terested in railway property, residing in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Lancaster, Leeds, 
Wales, Cheltenham, Derby, Rugby, Ches- 
ter, Dundalk, Plymouth, Nottingham, 
Burlington, Edinburgh, and in every part 
of the kingdom, in short. They stated 
that they required the protection of the 
Legislature, because their property was 
involved to an endless extent in railways; 
and that they found themselves damnified 
in their property by the exercise of the 
powers vested in the directors who man- 
aged things in such a way as to include 
one railway within another, so as to ab- 
sorb the property in which these individ- 
uals were concerned. Now, he must say, 
that he totally differed from them. He 
considered that they did not want pro- 
tection; they had it in their own hands 
by the prudent and discreet avoidance of 
risking their property in railways. For 
he must remind them that they were liable 
to many other and worse risks by heed- 
lessly vesting their property in railways. 
The directors might belong to another 
company, and it might be their ivterest 
to sacrifice the one company and ruin it. 
Or they might wish to purchase more 
shares, and for that purpose might give 
out a report injurious to the undertaking, 
or even pass a damaging resolution, and 
then, having bought the shares, revoke it, 
and let the price go up again. In fact, 
they were supreme, and the shareholders 
could not control them while they remained 
in office, 


Dinner. 


Tue ArmaGu Dinner.] The Mar- 
quess of Normanby observed, that he be- 
lieved information had now been received 
by Government with respect to his com- 
plaint against a constabulary officer, who 
had joined in drinking a party toast at 
the dinner given by the High Sheriff and 
Grand Jury of Armagh after the last 
assizes. 
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Lord Stanley had inquired into’ the cir- 


cumstances, and found that the constabu- 
lary officers were invited to the dinner, 
and three of them attended, one-of them 
in his uniform ;. and, afier many other 
toasts, it was proposed to drink ** The 
glorious, pious, and immortal Memory.” 
A member of the Grand Jury immediately 
stated that he should not make any ob- 
jection to it, but hoped it was not put 
forward in any party or political ‘sense. 
The High Sheriff replied that he gave it 
as a usual toast, and begged that no party 
or political feeling might be supposed to 
be involved. The officers were taken by 
surprise, and two of them remained seated 
and did not drink the toast, but the other 
rose with the rest of the company, and 
both drank the toast and cheered. The 
Lord Lieutenant had thought fit to mark 
his sense of the extreme imprudence of 
this (to say the least), by directing that 
officer’s removal to another district. The 
officer had been ten years in the force, 
and upon the announcement of ‘an inten- 
tion to remove him, a representation was 
made from the Roman Catholic clergy- 
man of Armagh and his curate, with se- 
veral of the Roman Catholic inhabitants, 
expressing their entire approval of his 
general conduct, and their conviction that 
he had never manifested party feeling in 
the execution of his duty. Gentlemen 
who invited constabulary officers to a 
dinner, where they could not anticipate 
the toasts likely to be proposed, should 
remember the extreme embarrassment to 
which they were exposed by being placed in 
the position, at the spur of the moment, of 
either signifying a very marked dissent 
from the feelings of the company at large, 
or departing from their instructions, and 
being liable to the censure of the Govern- 
ment. The Sheriff had since expressed 
his regret that any act of his should have 
placed this gentleman in so invidious a 
position ; and it was allowed by all (Co- 
Jonel M’Gregor in particular), that this 
officer was a very valuable and useful 
member of the force. 

The Marquess of Normanby expressed 
himself satisfied, and added, that he be- 
lieved this was an appointment of his 
own; at all events, he knew the gentle- 
man to be a deserving officer, and had 
no doubt he was led away by the weight 
of authority surrounding him. The name 
of the Rev. Mr. Henry, the Presbyterian 
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minister, was to be added to the ‘testimo- 
nials to his general good:eonduct. 


St, Asaph and Bangor. 


Tuz, Sess or St, Asapn snp Bay. 
cor.]. The, Earl of Powis, having pre- 
sented six. petitions against the uuion of 
the Sees of St. Asaph and Bangor, and for 
the immediate appointment of a Bishop 
of Manchester, said that he now proposed 
to lay on the Table a Bill to enable Her 
Majesty to make certain provisions for 
preventing that union, and for making that 
appointment. The latter part of the Bill 
was founded on the suggestion made ina 
former debate—that the measure would 
be incomplete without it; but it might be 
severed from the Bill without injuriog the 
remainder. As his purpose was to obyi- 
ate objections with respect to the prero- 
gative, the Bill differed considerably from 
the former, and gave powers to Her Ma- 
jesty directly, which the other only gave 
incidentally. He proposed that the for- 
mer Bill be withdrawn; and that this ‘new 
Bill be laid on the Table, read a first time, 
pritted, and ordered to be read a second 
time on Friday, May 2. 

Bill read 1 

Lord Monteagle gave notice that in 
some stage of the Bill he would move a 
counter-proposition — that which was con- 
tained in the first Report of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, namely, for the 
application of the revenues of one of these 
Welsh bishoprics, not to the General 
Episcopal Fund, but for the benefit of the 
parochial clergy of the Principality. He 
should be able to show that the circum- 
stances referred to in that Report now 
existed. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, April 24, 1845. 


Minvutes.] BiLis. Public.—Reported.—Colonial Passen- 
gets; Museums of Art. 


Private,—1" G@ d and Rochester Railway. 

Reported,—Nottingham Inclosure; Huddersfield, Water- 
works; Surrey and Sussex Roads (Sunday Tolls); Glas- 
gow and Shotts’ Road. 

3°: and passed :—Shelsley Road; London Orphan Asylum; 
Liverpool Docks. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 

a great number of places (166 Petitions), against the Grant 
to Maynooth College-——By Mr. Milnes, Sir George Grey, 
and Mr. Wawn, fram several places, in favour of the Grant 
to Maynooth College.—By Mr. Bouverie, from Kilmat- 
no¢k, against Infeftment (Scotland) and Heritable Securi- 
ties (Scotland). Bills.—By, Sir P. Egerton, | from Chester; 
for Exempting Salt Factories from the Smoke Prohibition 
Bill. : : 
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Rattways. Recunations--CommMit- 
TEES.] Lord G.,Somersetmoved -the 
following Resolution :— 

“ That évery Committee on a Railway Bill 
shall fix the Tolls, and shall determine the max- 
imum ratesoof charge: for the! eonveyance of 
passengers (with |a! due amount of luggage) 
and of goods on such. Railway ;,and,sach, rates 
of charge shall include the Tolls, and the costs 
of locomotive power and every other expense 
connected with the conveyance of passengers 
(with a due amount of luggage) and of goods 

n such Railway; but if the’ Committee 
shall notideem it expedient to determine such 
maximum rates. of charge, a. special Report, 
explanatory of the grounds of their omitting so 
to do, shall be made to the Heuse, which 
special Report shall accompany the Report of 
the Bill,” 


Mr. Labouchere said, that seeing the 
course which railway proceedings were 
perhaps necessarily taking, and, that the 
public were day by day getting more and 
more into the hands of a few powerful 
companies, it was absolutely necessary 
that some means should: be devised of 
placing a check upon their power of mo- 
nopoly, and he was very glad that this 
Resolution had been proposed for the pur- 

Ose. 
' Mr,,.Hawes expressed a, wish, that, if 
Committees were to be required, to con- 
form to this Resolution, the House should 
instruct them, by what means, they were to 
accomplish, that task, for all the elements 
upon, which the Committees, were to cal- 
culate the maximum of charge must be 
furnished | by the companies, themselves, 
and, Committees ,would, have no other 
means. of estimating what ought to be the 
maximum. He held this notice to be, ut- 
terly useless, and, because useless, unwise. 
So strongly did he hold that opinion, that 
if he had the least chance of success, he 
should take the sense of the House upon 
the question. 

Sir G. Cle rk tought the Resolution 
would be beneficial, and that it would 
mect with a ready acquiescence from rail- 
way companies themselves, as in fact 
some companies had voluntarily inserted 
clauses in their Bills fixing a maximum of 
charge, 

Mr, Gisborne thought that. unless the 
Hovse of Commons ‘were prepared to 
abandon all attempts at placing a limit on 
the charges of railway companies, they 
must adopt some course such as that now 
proposed ; but at the same time he trusted 
much more to the principle of competition 
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than to) the efficacy of ‘this or ‘any similar 
Resolution ; and, although he would: not 
oppose the noble Lord’s Motion, he hoped 
the House would not adopt any measure 
which could have the effect of discouraging 
that spirit of competition which ‘was the 
best security for justice to the public, 

Mr. S. Wortley thought the Resolution 
would be a more effectual protection to the 
public if words were introduced to estab- 
lish not only a maximum of charge, but 
also a proper proportion between the rates 
of passenger and goods traffic. He moved 
an amendment to insert the words, ‘‘ Such 
railway, and the proportion to be observed 
between such rules of charge respect- 
ively.” 

Mr. Aglionby said he should give his 
cordial support to the present and every 
other proposition calculated to guard the 
public against what he considered the ex- 
treme powers of railway companies, He 
hoped some measure would be introduced 
to check the injustice which was commit- 
ted by some companies, who, while they 
consulted the convenience and the pockets 
of long and wealthy passengers, utterly 
neglected the wants of the intermediate 
and: poorer travellers. 

Lord G. Somerset hoped’ the House 
would not agree with the Amendment, but 
adopt the original Resolution. 

Sir George Grey said, that however 
important the Amendment might be, as it 
was brought forward without due notice, 
it should be postponed for some futare 
occasion. 

Amendment withdrawn. Original Reso- 
lution agreed to, 


Correspondence. 


Treasury CorRESPONDENCE.] . Sir 
C. Napier wished to ask the bon, Gentle- 
man the Secretary of the Treasury whe- 
ther two letters, which had appeared in 
one of the public papers, in reference to 
Maynooth, were genuine or not? If the 
Heuse would permit him, he would read 
them. They ran as follows :— 


(No. 4.) 

“ MR. YOUNG, M.Pyy TO;CAPTAIN MEYNELL, M.P. 

** Dear, Meynell— Pray come''up. Peel 
wants every Tory vote, If we havn’t a ma- 
jority.of our;own on the second. reading, it will 
be as much as my place is worth, _D—n Lis- 
burne. Fitzroy votes; Pringle cuts; , and 
old Forbes Mackenzie, who has been vapour- 
ing at'the Carlton that he should. vote—per- 
haps ‘against, certainly not for us—has' just 
been with me to say that he had been think- 
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ing a great deal on the subject, and should 
vote with us. He pretended he didn’t know 
that Pringle had resigned. Oh yes! Kelly is 
going to rat too. I hope he won’t be sold. 


For God’s sake come up and vote. 
“ Yours ever, 


“ Treasury, Wednesday. “J. Younc.” 
(No. 2.) 


“ CAPTAIN MEYNELL, M.P., TO MR. YOUNG, M.P. 
« Dear Young—Peel and all of you may be 
d—d before I come up to vote for Maynooth. 
Because Fitzroy, and Mackenzie, and Kelly are 
rogues, that is no reason why I should be. 
“Yours ever, 

“‘ Windsor, Thursday. H. Mreyne tt.” 
He would like to know whether these 
letters were genuine ? 

[No answer, but much laughter, was 
vouchsafed to this question. The letters, 
it was understood, were fabrications. ] 


Monster Meetincs.] Colonel Verner 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland whether the 
Government was aware of a great demon- 
stration which was fixed to take place at 
Dundalk, on Thursday next, the Ist of 
May, on which occasion Mr. O’Connell 
was expected to be present? Invitations 
had been circulated, particularly through- 


out Ulster, calling on the people to as- 
semble on the occasion, for the purpose of 
escorting that Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell) 


to the place of meeting. He wished to 
know whether it were the intention of the 
Government to put a stop to this meeting, 
in accordance with the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the Law Officers of the Crown 
with regard to meetings of this description? 
He had to apologize to the right hon. 


Gentleman for not having made him ac- | 


quainted with his intention of bringing 
forward this matter. 


tion. 


he had received no previous notice of the 


question, he was not prepared to answer | 


it. Hehad had no communication from 
Ireland on the subject himself ; and, with 


reference to what might pass in Ireland, | 


there was no doubt the Lord Lieutenant 
would take such steps as the occasion 
required, if any such steps became ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask the right hon. 
Baronet if he was aware of a monster 
meeting which was to take place in Lon- 


don on the 30th of this month, at which | 
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} 


‘ 
} 


} 


Had he had suffi- | 
cient time, he would have given the right | 
hon. Gentleman due notice of his ques- | 


Sir Thomas Fremantle observed that as | 
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delegates were to assemble from all parts 
of the country, to come down and coerce 
the Members of that House on the subject 
of the grant to Maynooth? ‘The Anti- 
Maynooth Committee in London were 
calling upon every town and district jn 
which a petition against the grant had 
been got up, to appoint delegates to come 
up to London, so as to form a demon- 
stration which might have some effect 
upon that House; as their petitions had 
failed to have any effect whatever. He 
begged to ask the right hon. Baronet 
whether he meant to take any steps to 
prevent such a demonstration? 

Sir 7. Fremantle thought that he might 
make the same answer to that as to the 
former question. 

Sir R. Peel would give the same answer 
as he had given to a former question that 
evening, that, as he had not had any 
notice of the question, he was unprepared 
with a reply. He would state, however, 
to soothe the apprehensions of the hon, 
Gentleman, that he (Sir R. Peel) did not 
feel at all alarmed. 


Mayrnootn CoLLEGE— ADJournzED 
Desarez.] On the Order of the Day for 
renewing the Adjourned Debate on May- 
nooth College, . 

Mr. Monckton Milnes presented a peti- 
tion from the University of Cambridge, in 
favour of the grant. 

Sir R. H. Inglis said, that this was a 
misnomer in respect to the petition just 
presented to the House, in so far as he 
had heard it stated that it was from the 
University of Cambridge. If it were so, 
he apprehended it was properly signed and 
stamped with the seal of the University. 
As a petition emanating from the Uni- 
versity, it purported to be a petition signed 
by the chancellor, masters, and scholars, 
and no petition not so signed and sealed 
could be considered as a petition from 
the University of Cambridge. 

Mr. Monckton Milnes said, he would 
have properly explained the nature of the 
petition, if his hon. Friend had only per- 
mitted him to finish, The petition pre- 
sented was from members of the University 
of Cambridge, and signed by a considera- 
ble number of bachelors and under-gradu- 
ates of the University. The petitioners 
stated that a petition similarly signed had 
been presented to the House by the hon. 
Member for Cambridge against the Bill; 
and that they thought it their duty to state 
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their cordial assent to, and approbation 
of the measure. They further stated that 
they saw no immediate prospect of the 
Irish Roman Catholics becoming prose- 
lytes to the Established Church; and 
thought it their duty to advance the moral 
and religious development of that nation, 
without violating the principle of their 
hereditary creed. They also stated that 
the religious actimony which now existed 
in Ireland necessarily prevented the wa- 
ging of proper theological controversy, and 
had done much to retard reconciliation in 
feeling, if not in faith, between the two 
rival communions in Ireland. 

Mr. Colquhoun hoped the House would 
allow him to refer to a personal matter 
relative to himself, which had been raised 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield in his 
speech last night, in the course of which 
the hon. Member took notice of some ex- 
pressions made use of by him some time 
ago, which the hon. Member said were 
very fallacies and great inaccuracies with 
reference to certain historical facts. The 


hon. Member said, that he had uttered 
these expressions nine years ago, and he 
called upon him to retract or defend them. 
Now, he should be quite inexcusable if he 
attempted to take up the time of the House 


by going at length into these matters, for 
it was not in the House that he should 
presume to occupy any time on any such a 
topic; but he might be allowed to say that 
it was probable there were sentiments \in 
that speech which maturer information 
might induce him to qualify. It would be 
hard if he alone were debarred from the 
privilege of reflection ; if he were not to de- 
riveany advantage from that communication 
with others which was usually found to 
mitigate one’s own opinions, and induce 
men to adopt something from the opinions 
of others, by showing how much sincerity 
there might be in the contrary opinions, 
how much was due to others, and how 
much respect one ought to cherish for the 
opinions of others. Sv much for that part of 
the matter. But as to the historical facts, 
the hon. Gentleman had specified two, in 
regard to which the hon. Member stated 
that he (Mr. Colquhoun) was wrongly in- 
formed. He should not occupy the time 
of the House by defending himself with 
Tespect to these two facts; but he had 
brought down two volumes, which he would 
put into the hon. Member's hands, and in 
them he would see the grounds of his 
assertions. One of them was a life of Wolfe 
Tone, the agent of the Roman Catholics at 
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that time, who occupied the same position, 
in many respects, as Mr. O’Connell at 
present—[‘‘ No, no!”] At all events, 
Wolfe Tone was a high authority on a 
question with respect to his own times, and 
to transactions in which he bore a share. 
The other was the work of Messrs. 
M‘Nevin and Emmett, recording facts of 
which they had cognizance. He thought, 
if he remembered correctly, that some of the 
facts he had stated in that speech were 
taken from the works of these competent 
authorities, and he left it to the hon. 
Member to dispose of them, not there, but 
elsewhere, as he pleased. It would be 
trifling with the time of the House, on a 
question affecting the future destination of 
Treland, if he occupied them with explana- 
tions of opinions uttered nine years ago, 
which might, perhaps, be as worthless as the 
hon. Gentleman represented them. There 
was one expression of opinion made use of by 
the hon. Gentleman in his speech last night, 
and made in the frank manner his opinions 
generally were expressed in—namely, that 
though this was not a part of the Maynooth 
measure, yet it had so much bearing on 
that measure, that he and his Friends were 
right in discussing the one with the other. 
In that he concurred with the hon. Gen- 
tleman. The hon, Gentleman stated last 
night enough to show that the question of 
the Maynooth Bill had a most immediate 
connexion with the question of the Irish 
Church ; and he could not help pisces 
how delicately handled this fact was, an 

how noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen 
seemed afraid to touch it, as though it had 
been a sort of red hot bar laid down before 
the Treasury Bench for them to perform 
evolutions over, but not to come in contact 
with, lest it should set fire to their argu- 
ments. The noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn said, that the right hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Macaulay) had proved to 
demonstration that there was. no principle 
in this Bill. The Chancellor of the Exe 
chequer said, that as to the principle of 
establishing the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland, the opponents of this measure 
argued that principle because of their lack 
of argument touching the question; and he 
went on to say that they ought not to enter 
on that question, for that the establishment 
of the Roman Catholic Church was in the 
dark future. That was the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s argument. Now, he must 
say, he thought that in the intervals of 
finance his right hon. Friend must have 
been reading Milton, and that he meant 
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that kind of future which was “‘ dark with 
excess of light,” and whose revealed form 
was exceedingly clear to the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government. 
The hon. Member for Sheffield said, that 
the principle of the Maynooth Bill was to 
establish a Roman Catholic institution, to be 
followed in due time by the permanent en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not deny that to be the case. The noble 
Lord the Member for London (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) said, that was the principle of the mea- 
sure. The First Lord of the Treasury said, 
that there was no religious objection on his 
part to endow the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland, the only question being whether 
the Roman Catholic Church would accept 
the endowment. Now, he was not ac- 
quainted with the views of the Roman 
Catholic priests of Ireland. The right 
hon. and learned Member for Dungarvon 
(Mr. Sheil) could expound those views 
better than he could; and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said, that if 
they offered as an endowment to these 
men half a million, to be paid quarterly, 
why should they refuse it? They might 
have objections; but they would put those 
objections into one pocket and the money 
into the other, whenever they were offered 
an endowment. If the only objection, 
therefore, in the right hon. Baronet’s mind 
was whether the Roman Catholic Church 
would accept an endowment, he thought 
that could be no obstacle. But how did this 
question of the hon. Member for Sheffield’s 
Amendment bear more particularly on the 
question of the Irish Church? He had lis- 
tened last night to the speech of the right 
hon. Home Secretary with that admiration 
with which he generally listened to him, 
and he was quite sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke sincerely. He was sure 
that, having made sacrifices for the Estab- 
lished Church of Ireland on account of his 
opinions, the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he said he retained those opinions, spoke 
with sincerity. He was quite sure that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not on 
any consideration wave those objections to 
the spoliation of the Irish Church on ac- 
count of which he had formerly left office ; 
but while he relied entirely on the right 
hon. Gentleman’s sincerity, he questioned 
his sagacity; and he could not help ex- 
pressing his surprise that any one so fully 
informed as the right hon. Gentleman was, 
could think of giving an endowment tothe 
Roman Catholic Church, and suppose that 
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he would be able to maintain for five years 
longer the establishment of Protestantism 
in Ireland ; that he would be able to: main. 
tain in that country that which would be 
a sort of theological prize-fight, setting one 
Church against the other, one calling the 
other heretic, and the other retorting that 
the adversary was wholly immersed in error; 
and this to be done too for the sake of peace, 
and for the sake of the moral welfare of 
the country! Did they think that the 
people of England, who, whatever else they 
might be deficient in, had ever been re. 
markable for plain, sound sense, would 
bear this state of things for five years? If 
things took that posture, they would say 
to Parliament—“ If you will have the Pro- 
testant Church, put down the endowment 
of the Roman Catholic Church; if you 
will have the Roman Catholic Church 
established, then put down the Protestant 
Establishment.” The hon. Member. for 
Sheffield said, that the Established Church 
of Ireland had a revenue of above 650,000/. 
a year. Now, it was quite certain that the 
Roman Catholic Church would require as 
much for its endowment. If so, did they 
think that the people of England would 
submit to be taxed to the amount of half a 
million to pay the Roman Catholic priests, 
when there were funds on the other side 
of St. George’s Channel which they could 
lay hold of? He did not think that there 
was any one, who looked only to the lan- 
guage of the petitions which had been pre- 
sented on this question, that could think 
we should be able to maintain two rival 
Establishments in that country. His own 
opinion was, that it was impossible to 
maintain such an anomaly ; and he thought 
that it was most incoherent that the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) should state 
that his opinions respecting the Establish- 
ment in Ireland remainel unchanged, 
when he was arguing in favour of a course 
of policy which must subvert the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland. But what was 
the pressing argument used by the right 
hon. Baronet the First Lord of the Trea- 


sury as a reason why he adopted this 


course? He said it was because we must 
conciliate the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, “I grant 
this as a boon.” What a boon of concilia- 
tion! What was there on which the Roman 
Catholics had spoken more freely than ‘on 
the subject of the Establishment ? They 
were represented in that House by the 
right hon. Member for Dungarvon (Mr. 
Sheil), and he had been most explicit ; and 
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he had said thatof all the mischiefs, of all 
‘ the ‘most ‘monstrous anomalies that ‘could 
be found in any country; the Trish Church 
was the greatest. If,' then, they ‘were 
going to give» a boon of conciliation to 
the Roinan Catholics—if that was their 
course of policy—they must be prepared to 
eradicate the Established Church of Ireland. 
He very much wished it was within the 
Orders of the House to call for a celebrated 
speech to be read. If it were so, he would 
call for a speech made by the right hon. 


Member for Dungarvon in 1833, or 1834, | 


or 1885, or 1836, in which the right hon. 
Gentleman, with all the strength of his 
eloquent vocabulary, denounced’ the Es- 
tablished Church of Ireland, and’ told the 
House there would be no peace in Ireland 
till it was extinguished. As the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to dissent, he 
would refresh the right hon. Gentleman’s 
menory. On the 23rd of July, 1835, the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 


“Tt is the self-same question by which 
Cabinet after Cabinet has been annihilated, 
of which the Catholic question was ‘but a part. 
It is the struggle for complete ‘political equal- 
ity.on the part of the overwhelming majority 
on the one hand, and for political ascendancy 
on the part of a minority on the,other.; Can 
that asceudancy be maintained 2”? 


Subsequently, in the same speech, the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the Church of 
Ireland as 


“The Church of the minority—the Church 
from which no imaginable benefit can hence- 
forward flow ; but whence evils after evils in 
such continuous abundance have been de- 
rived.” 


In another of his speeches the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 


It is stated that: the Church cements the 
Union. At. this moment.it disturbs the found. 
ation of the Legislature, brings both Houses 
of Parliament into collision, and to the centre 
shakes the Constitution.” 


Now, if the endowment of -Catholicism in 
Ireland was the avowed. policy of the 
Government, they must be prepared for 
coming, and that speedily, to the measure 
which was consequent. on) their policy ; 
namely, to the complete extinction of the 
Established Church of Ireland. He mar- 
velled that the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 


Graham) could be insensible of the in- | 
| struck his: mind as not being wise, not 
| prudent, in the First Minister of the Crown 


evitable necessity of that consequence. 
Some hon, Gentlemen. might. remember 
the words used Jast Session by the right 


» Baronet at the head of the Govern- | 
“he had to contend against in Ireland and 


ment, which struck his mind as expressing 
VOL, LXXIX, 42h 
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the possible policy of the Government on 
this' very question he was now:referring to. 
The bon. Member for Sheffield had re- 
ferred to a passage in a speech of the right 
hon. Baronet’s, wherein he dealt with the 
question of compact ; but a more remark- 
able passage had escaped the hon. Mem- 
ber’s attention, which was worthy of the 
notice of the House. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said, “ Thinking it infinitely safer to 
stand upon the compact settled by Parlia- 
ment” —if the right hon. Gentleman had 
stopped there, there would not have been 
anything to complain of; but then came 
the saving clause—“ unless an overwhelm- 
ing necessity of public policy compelled 
him to change his opinion, he should ad- 
here to it.” What guarantee was there 
for the Established Church in that? Was 
it not perfectly “plain, that on the first 
pressure which the’ right hon. Baronet 
could construe as a necessity of State policy, 
away in one sweep would go the Irish 
Church, that Church for which the right 
hon. Baronet’s supporters had been so long 
contending, for which they had struggled 
so long in perfect union, and which now, 
it seemed, rested on so precarious a ground 
as the contingency of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s opinion changing? This was a 
plank laid by which any man on the Mi- 
nisterial side of the House who liked might 
pass over and join with the hon. Members 
for Montrose, and Sheffield, and Dungar- 
von, in their propositions for utterly sweep- 
ing away the Irish Establishment. Now, 
he was not saying whether the Irish Es- 
tablishment were good or bad, but he 
begged the House to observe ‘how this 
Maynooth question brought on the Minis- 
try a pressure both from England and 
from Ireland, which: he must be a bold 
man who would resist; but which the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) was pre- 
pared to yield to, provided it were raised 
to the height of au overwhelming political 
necessity.. Some remarks had fallen from 
the right hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Macaulay), and the hon. and learned 


| Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck), which 
| he confessed he had listened to last night 


with unwilling attention; for with great 


| surprise and with great regret he had 
| heard the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 


make the appeal to Parliament to which 
those remarks alluded—an appeal which 


to make, as he had done, when he pointed 
on the-one hand:to the domestic difficulties 
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the strong combination of the party there 
who wished to dissolve the Union between 
the two countries ; and then, two sentences 
further on, spoke of the dark and threaten- 
ing cloud on the other side of the Atlantic, 
which he looked on, he said, with some 
apprehension. The right hon. Baronet’s 
words were, “ I own to you when I was 
called on to make that declaration, I did 
reflect with comfort and consolation that I 
had sent that night a message of peace to 
Ireland.” The right hon. Baronet in that 
speech seemed to speak as if we were ne- 
gotiating with a hostile nation, when he 
spoke of having sent a message of peace to 
Ireland. If it was right, if it was wise to 
establish on firm foundations the College 
of Maynooth, let them do it because it was 
right; let them do it, because in their 
strong, calm, deliberate convictions, they 
regarded it as a measure of conciliation to 
Ireland which it was desirable to pass; but 
let them not tell him that Conciliation 
Hall was to subdue his judgment, and make 
him acquiesce in a measure which he con- 
demned. In France, what did they infer 
but that this was a concession to our ter- 
rors? If, however, such evils as the right 
hon. Gentleman hinted at did arise; if 
there came a war with America, or if diffi- 
culties with France arose, he reposed con- 
fidence in the noble Earl who was at the 
head of the Foreign Affairs of the country, 
and he had great confidence in the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and he was perfectly 
certain that all sections of the House would 
rally round the right hon. Baronet, and 
assist him in taking that course which was 
due to English honour and English in- 
terests ; and if power should pass into the 
hands of the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. 
Russell), though he differed from the noble 
Lord, and had opposed him through his 
whole course in Parliament, and probably 
should continue to oppose him through the 
whole course of his political life; yet he 
had ever done the noble Lord justice, and 
he thought the noble Lord would be un- 
worthy of his position in the House of 
Commons, and of that great historical name 
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which he bore, if the aflairs of this country | 
were placed in his hands, and he said to | 
his hon. Friend near him (Sir R. Inglis), | 
“ We can’t overcome your convictions— | 
we can’t subdue your reason, and now that | 
war is threatening in the west, and there | 
is a movement in Ireland, I appeal to your | 
fears ;” there would be but one answer in | 
all parts of the country—the humblest 

yeoman would rather submit to the work 
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to be cast on the honour of England. He 
regretted, therefore, that such an argu.- 
ment should have fallen from the First 
Minister of the Crown, for there were 
those who would know how it could be 
used. How had it, in fact, been used 
already? In the Freeman’s Journal, the 
organ of the Irish Roman Catholic priest. 
hood, he found that statement had been 
already seized and made use of as an incen- 
tive to fresh agitation; and when the 
right hon. Baronet spoke of the manner in 
which this his measure had been received 
in Ireland—when the right hon. Baronet 
told them what golden opinions it had 
won, what gratitude his measure had ex- 
cited, and he turned to that organ of the 
Irish priesthood, and found that the lan- 
guage in which they spoke was to this 
effect — “ That England yielded this great 
measure, this great boon!—no, but this 
paltry civility, in agony, and that the 
concession had been wrung from _ her, 
not by cringing, but by agitation ;’—if 
that were a correct expression of the 
gratitude of the Irish Catholics, he was 
afraid they had little to expect from the 
boon they were now conferring—a boon 
which, as he said before, involved further 
and greater concessions. ‘Those who sup- 
ported the grant to Maynooth ought to be 
prepared for an attack upon the Irish 
Church—an attack which he had no doubt 
his right hon. Friend would have still the 
courage and the virtue to resist, but under 
which others would succumb. Some hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side complained of 
the union which existed on this question 
among all classes of Protestant Dissenters; 
and the hon. Member for Sheffield said that 
if they took 25,000/. from the Irish Church, 
that would have a great effect in assuaging 
the hostility against this measure. But the 
hon. Gentleman was entirely mistaken if 
he supposed their opposition was grounded 
on so mercenary a principle. The opposi- 
tion of the Dissenters was perfectly clear. 
They saw what the House was going on 
to do—they saw that the House was going 
on to the establishment of a Roman Catho- 
lic Church ; and they objected to that on 
account of the voluntary principle which 
they advocated, and also their dissent in 
religion, which many held most conscienti- 
ously. And when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dungarvon referred 
to the Free Kirk of Scotland, and com. 
plained so bitterly of their opposition, the 
right hon. Gentleman would allow him to 
remind him of the grounds upon which that 


of a soldier than allow the slightest tarnish part of the Presbyterian Church se, 
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itself from the Kirk. Was it not because 
the Members of that Kirk came to that 
House and claimed certain powers which 
(the House) refused them? The House 
would not grant them that supremacy 
which the Members of the Free Kirk 
demanded; and they said that if the 
House went on to establish a Roman 
Catholic Church in perfect supremacy, they 
would give to that Church what they had 
refused to them. Upon that ground, if 
there were no other, the Free Church and 
Dissenters were opposed to this measure. 
But the hon. Member for Sheffield took up 
various petitions, cited their language, and 
said, ‘* Did you ever hear such language— 
such extravagant ideas?” But were they to 
pare and cut down the mechanics and yeo- 
men of England to their views of what was 
right in the language of petitions? Were 
they to say to honest men coming with 
their petitions drawn up in their own sim- 
ple and rude phraseology, that those peti- 
tions should not come before the House ex- 
pressed in that language? And when the 
hon. Member for Sheffield objected to the 
speeches that were delivered at public 
meetings against this measure, the hon. 
Member must allow him to say, that if those 
petitioners were to retaliate, they might 
find many speeches which had been de- 
livered at meetings held upon this great 
question by many hon. Members opposite ; 
speeches delivered at Covent-garden Thea- 
tre, which would not bear the closest ex- 
amination, containing very strong opinions 
in not very nice phraseology ; and, when 
the hon. Gentleman made an attack upon 
an hon. Friend of his for taking the chair 
at one of those meetings, he must say, it 
would be a strange thing if the chairman 
of a meeting was held responsible for all 
the language made use of there. If that 
were the case, they must shut up public 
meetings altogether ; but, when his hon. 
Friend was afflicted with an infirmity of 
which the hon. Gentleman must be aware, 
to bring against him a charge so severe 
was passing the bounds of courtesy. He 
knew that on that occasion they had been 
accused of a strange union; and his hon. 
Friend (Sir R. Inglis) had been charged 
With finding himself in a curious conjunc- 
tion with some hon. Members on the other 
side of the House, who entertained upon 
Most points very opposite opinions from his 
hon. Friend ; but if that were the case, he 
should like to know whether there were 
not also some very curious conjunctions on 
the other side, and whether in the other 
lobby there might not have struck the eye 
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of those who took the last division some 
conjunctions which must have almost ex- 
cited asmile? For example, suppose the 
noble Lord the Chief Commissioner of the 
Woods and Forests, when he passed the de- 
file by which they moved from one part of 
the lobby to the other, had been found 
leaning on the arm of the hon. Member for 
Coventry ; or, suppose they had found the 
hon. Member for Montrose, with that firm, 
inflexible resolution which he always 
evinced, followed out at a little interval by 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, and wedged 
between them the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Newark, into whose ec« 
clesiastical ear the hon. Member for Shef- 
field was pouring his voluntary suggestions; 
or let them observe the grave and measured 
step of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dungarvon following him and enter- 
taining him with eloquent promises of fu- 
ture peace in Ireland; and he thought if 
the right hon. Baronet passed that defile, 
and saw in the lobby before him many fas 
miliar faces of friends who used to adhere 
to him in the wintry days of his adversity, 
but whose principles he was afraid the 
right hon. Baronet had now cast off in this 
the hour of Ministerial prosperity, as he 
receded from that step he would hear a 
voice more familiar than welcome cheering 
him to advance before the noble Lord the 
Member for London. He perfectly well 
knew to what the hon. Member for Shef- 
field invited them by this Motion ; but he 
would say to the hon. Member as he 
had ever said, that it was a road upon 
which on no consideration would he ever 
tread. To the Irish Church, on the 
grounds of principle and policy, he was 
inviolably attached, and be the difficulties 
or the lapses from principle what thee 
might, he at least would always pursue the 
same course to which he was directed, not 
by prejudice or passion, but by sober con- 
viction. When he heard the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh’s 
eloquent speech on the previous evening, 
and listened to the sketches he gave of the 
past history of Ireland, and when he heard 
the hon. Member for Sheffield allude to the 
condition of the Church in that country in 
past times, he could not help thinking of 
one of those remarkable words by which 
Mr. O’Connell often appealed to the pas- 
sions of his Irish audience—a word in 
which he denominated all who opposed him 
in Treland or here as ‘‘ Saxons.” It was 
said that national songs were a sure 
mark — national feeling, and they would 
282 
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find that same word “ Saxon” occurring 
frequently in the songs which were cir- 
culating at that time in every part of 
Ireland. It could not be doubted—it was 
impossible to deny it—that Saxons, as Mr. 
O'Connell called them, English and Scotch, 
had occupied Ireland by successive invasions, 
and planted their feet on the Celtic soil ; 
and that the conduct of those foreign land- 
lords—for such they were—was anything 
but politic or wise; they kept down the 
Irish Celt by cruel laws, inflicted upon 
him fresh and rigorous restrictions, and 
took no means for his moral and social 
elevation; and as to the Irish Church 
being, as was stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman, a Church fed by wealth, it 
was a Church starved to absolute inanition 
up to the last fifty years. [“ Oh, oh!’"] 
It was ‘perfectly true; it was starved to 
absolute inanition by the same selfishness 
of the same landed proprietors. Did they 
deny it? Let them read the letters of 
Sir Henry Sydney, the despatches of Lord 
Strafford, and the correspondence of Prim- 
ate Boulter ; and then they would discover 
that the Church was in a dilapidated and 
neglected state. But there came a better 


time — when men were awakened to a 
consciousness of their duty, and laymen and 


ecclesiastics remembered the duties they 
had to perform. The Established Church, 
as the hon. Member for Sheffield said, 
came at last into a better and more whole- 
some condition. The hon. Gentleman 
traced it to the Motions brought forward 
by the hon. Member for Montrose ; but 
the fact was, that in the last twenty years 
the Irish Church had been placed in a 
state of efficiency fur the discharge of those 
great social and moral duties to which, as 
he contended, it was before incompetent. 
Hon. Members on the other side denied that 
proposition. He respected their opinions, 
but he maintained his own ; and he said, 
that if they wanted a link between that 
which was the great evil of Ireland—two 
Opposite races, Saxons and Celts, they could 
not have a better link than the labours of 
men of zeal, education, and unwearied 
charity, discharging their duties in the 
heart of a wild and turbulent populace. 
If he were asked for a proof, he need not 
go into long documents, but would state 
one case to the House, and leave them to 
judge what must be the effect of a hundred 
such examples on a rude people. He re- 
collected being in a parish near the residence 
of the hon. Member for Bandon, a large 
and scattered parish, in which there were 
both Protestants and Roman Catholics; 
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but the Protestants were collected on one 
side of it, whilst the Catholics were nume- 
rously spread over the wide district; and 
he remembered accompanying the clergy. 
man of that parish, who was now a digni- 
tary of the Irish Church, owing his promo- 
tion to the wise selection of Lord De Grey 
—a man far advanced in years, and who 
had spent his whole life in that remote 
spot—over a part of the parish where they 
were all Roman Catholics; and he could 
not help remarking the manner in which 
he was received. The peasants desisted 
from their labours, and children and parents 
all came to welcome him with asmile. In 
that instance, true Catholicity had tri- 
umphed over all divisions of sects and 
races, and had welded together discordant 
creeds—the Saxon and the Celt—in bonds 
of a true and enduring attachment ; but if 
they destroyed such links as those, then he 
said, not only would it be dangerous to the 
best civilization of Ireland, but the future 
prosperity of that country would be dark 
indeed. It was upon those grounds—not 
upon the grounds of compact—not upon 
the Articles of Union —but upon those 
moral principles, that conviction of past 
advantages, that he still based, and had 
ever based his maintenance of the Irish 
Church. From that maintenance he would 
never swerve. Let parties be broken up; 
let Prime Ministers abandon their recorded 
principles, he would, at least, be true to 
his; and he would appeal, if not to the 
aristocracy, at least to the democracy of 
England, on this great struggle for the best 
interests of Ireland ; and would maintain 
those principles which were valuable, not 
for their enthusiasm, but the cool and sober 
deliberation on which they were founded ; 
and, upon these grounds, he should give to 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Shef- 
field his most strenuous opposition, One 
word upon what had fallen from the right 
hon. Baronet, on the Motion of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge. The right hon, Baronet 
had mistaken that Motion. The right 
hon. Baronet had accused his right hon. 
Friend of trying to throw out this measure 
by combining with hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side. If they had wished such com- 
bination, was it not competent for them, 
on the Motion the Speaker was about to 
put, to say “ No,” and then to find them- 
selves in perfectly legitimate combination 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite? But then 
what would become of the majority on that 
(the Ministerial) side ? 1t would be con- 
verted into a minority. If, therefore, such 
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a combination had been wished, it would 
have been easy; but that was not the ob- 
ject of his yy hon. Friend. Had it not 
been for the Motion of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sheffield, his right hon. 
Friend’s Motion weuld have been brought 
forward before, because it was their inten- 
tion to meet every step of this measure with 
their most strenuous opposition ; and they 
only abandoned that intention in this in- 
stance because they did not wish to com- 
bine with the hon. Gentleman. Hisright 
hon. Friend meant to meet that in the 
Committee with a negative which he could 
not do then, on the Motion for the Speak- 
er's leaving the Chair; and, with a fair 
and legitimate combination with hon. Mem- 
bers, whether on the other side or not, 
while they objected to Roman Catholic in- 
stitutions and the endowment of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, they would not 
abandon one hair’s breadth or iota of the 
Irish Church property. 


Captain Bateson said : Entertaining as 
I do, Sir, the strongest objections to this 
Bill, and deeply regretting that, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers should have thought 
it their duty to introduce such a mea- 
sure, I had intended to have addressed 
a few words to the House on the second 
reading of the Billi, for the purpose of 
tecording my solemn protest against a 
measure which I consider fraught with 
such disastrous consequences (0 my coun- 
try; but after the very able and eloquent 
speeches I have heard delivered against 
the Bill by hon, Members on this. side of 
the House, and after their eloquence hav- 
ing failed to deter Her Majesty’s Ministers 
from proceeding with the Bill, it would 
have been great presumption in me to 
think that any observations falling from 
80 young a Member of this House as 
myself, could have any influence. 1 
therefore gave a silent vote against the 
Bill. But, Sir, upon this occasion, as an 
Trish Protestant, and as a member of the 
Established Church in that country, I feel 
impelled by every sense of duty to raise 
my feeble voice against so monstrous, so 
iniquitous a proposition as that of the 
hon, Member for Sheffield. I am opposed 
to it on account of my Church, which | 
love and revere, and which I shall always 
be found prepared to defend from spolia- 
tion. Iam opposed to it on, account of 
its gross injustice. Why, Sir, I consider 
I should have just as much right to.come 
flown to this House and propose that the 
property of the hon. Member for Sheffield 
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should be confiscated and applied for the 
education of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, as that he should venture to make 
the Motion he has this evening submitted 
to the House. [I am opposed to it on 
grounds of public policy; for it is my 
sincere and firm conviction that the Church 
of Ireland is the great bond of union 
between the two countries, and that her 
downfal—for downfal must follow spolia- 
tion—would be speedily followed by that 
separation which the Repeal cry and 
agitation have vainly endeavoured to ac- 
complish. We have lately heard a great 
deal about compact in reference to May- 
nooth College; but will not those hon. 
Members recognise the compact which 
was entered into for the preservation of 
the Irish Church at the time of the Union; 
and which was renewed and confirmed at 
the time of the passing of the Catholic 
Emancipation Bill? I maintain that the 
faith of Parliament is pledged to support 
the Irish Church intact and inviolate; and 
even had she no firmer basis upon which 
to rest her claims than that of compact, I 
maintain that her title is unquestionable— 
undefeasible. We have heard much dur- 


ing the past week of the generosity and 


liberality of this grant to Maynooth Col 
lege—we have heard it lauded by hon. 
Members on both sides of the House; but 
I trust that this liberality will not be all 
one-sided, and that the right bon. Baronet 
at the head of Her Majesty's Government 
will not overlook the claims of the Pres- 
byterians of Ulster. They have been driven 
out from their College by the Unitarians, 
and are now anxious to found a College 
for the education of their ministers. I 
trust the right hon. Baronet will take 
their case into his favourable consideration, 
and will give them such pecuniary assist- 
ance as will enable them to accomplish 
their object. Parliament has added con- 
cession to concession—has founded a Ro- 
man Catholic College, and is now about 
to endow it permanently with a large ad- 
ditional grant, and has removed ail restric. 
tions from it. You have passed the Cha- 
ritable Bequests Act—the Irish Church 
has been deprived of a quarter of her 
revenues—all this for the sake of con- 
ciliation. And what has been gained? 
Only increased demand ; for concession 
is the parent of demand. Why, Sir, have 
we not been told in this House—have not 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member. for 
Dangaryon, and my hon. and .dearned 
Friend the Member for Cork told us dis 
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tinctly, even before this Bill had been 
read a second time, that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland will never be satisfied 
until they are admitted to all the privi- 
-leges of Trinity College, Dublin — an 
institution founded by a Protestant Queen, 
and endowed with Protestant money. We 
have heard our prelates and our clergy 
calumniated, and spoken of in language 
which I shall not venture to repeat. I 
assert that they have been most grossly 
maligned. I have no hesitation in saying 
that a more pious, more learned, or more 
charitable body of men does not exist in 
the universe. Prelates and curates alike 
excel in learning and in divinity, as they 
are indefatigable in the performance of 
their duties, and are bright examples of 
the purity of their Church. Have we not 
daily instances of Irish clergymen being 
invited to cures and benefices in this coun- 
try, which fully attests the truth of my 
statement? But, Sir, I own I feel great 


satisfaction and confidence when I con- 
sider that the Irish Church has already 
weathered many a storm—has passed 
through many trials, and like refined gold 
has each time exhibited herself in all the 
lustre of her sterling purity and truth, 


And I feel assured that the hon, Member 
for Sheffield, however great his talents— 
however great his eloquence, will be greatly 
mistaken if he thinks he can conjure up 
the evil spirit of appropriation in sufficient 
strength to prevail against the Established 
Church of Ireland, or that this House 
would give its sanction to a proposition 
which (leaving all other considerations out 
of the question) is calculated to endanger 
the peace, the welfare, and stability of this 
great Empire. We have been told, Sir— 


“That the Protestant Church of Ireland is 
at the root of the evils of that country, that 
the Irish Catholics would thank us infinitely 
more if we were to wipe out that foul spot, 
than they would, even if Parliament were to 
establish the Roman Catholic Church along- 
side of it.” 


We have been told— 


“That we have every thing Protestant—a 
Protestant clique which has been permanent 
in the country—a Protestant Viceroy to dis- 
tribute places and emoluments amongst that 
Protestant clique—Protestant Judges, who 
have polluted the seats of justice—Protestant 
magistrates, before whom the Catholic peasant 
could not hope for justice.’” 


We have been told — 


‘‘ That Ireland has not only Protestant but 
exterminating landlords ; and more than that, 
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a Protestant soldiery, who, at the beck and 
command of a Protestant priest, had butchered 
and killed a Catholic peasant, even in the 
presence of his widowed mother.” 


Now, Sir, as an Irishman, as a Protest- 
ant magistrate, asa Protestant landlord, 
and as a Protestant soldier, I repudiate 
and deny in the strongest and most em- 
phatic terms the English language will 
admit of, such unfounded, such calum- 
nious, and such unchristian assertions, 
We have been told that these assertions 
are facts—notorious facts. But will any 
hon. Member get up in this House and 
tell me that these accusations are true? [ 
will tell that hon, Member (Mr. Bright) 
whether he be Protestant—whether he be 
Catholic—whether he be Unitarian—or 
whether he belong to the Society of 
Friends, that I challenge him to the 
proof. I dare him—I defy him to prove 
them. I have spoken of the Society of 
Friends—I mean no disrespect to that 
Society—but I believe Members of that 
Society are accustomed to plain language 
from their early childhood; the notorious 
facts 1 have just read to the House are 
couched in plain language, and no hon. 
Member can be surprised if I give them a 
plain denial—a plain contradiction, We 
know, Sir, that this Society disowns such 
of its members as commit violent acts; 
and I canrot think that they can acknow- 
ledge one who could give utterance to 
such sentiments—sentiments alike devoid 
of that fraternal love and Christian charity 
which society holds to be amongst her 
first duties. Before I sit down, Sir, allow 
me to thank the House most sincere y for 
their kind indulgence on the present oc- 
casion. 

Mr. F. T.. Baring feared if he did not 
state his views upon the question, the vote 
he was about to give might be liable to 
much misconstruction ; he was, therefore, 
desirous that the House should bear with 
him for a short time, while he explained 
the grounds upon which he was prepared 
to prefer the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir Robert Peel) to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sheffield ; and he felt the more compelled 
to crave this indulgence at the hands of 
the House, inasmuch as his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh, in his 
able speech of the previous night, com- 
menced by stating, that the House was 
divided on this occasion into two parties: 
the one, those who were prepared to vote 
with his hon. Friend the Member for 
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Sheffield, and go further than the Bill 
proposed to go; and, that on the other 
hand, it must be understood that all who 
voted against the Amendment maintained 
that the property of the Irish Church 
should be inviolable. He was not pre- 
pared to be included as pledging himself 
to that. He did not consider that, by 
supporting the Bill as it stood, he was pre- 
cluded from considering and carrying out 
those principles in favour of which he had 
given his vote on former occasions. He, 
in voting against the Amendment, aband- 
oned no principle he had previously main- 
tained; but when he had to choose be- 


tween the Amendment and the proposal of | 


the Government, and believing that the 
proposal of the Government would be a 
great boon and a great blessing to Ireland, 
he did not consider he was abandoning 
any principle for which he had contended 
by supporting that measure which he was 
desirous to see carried into effect, in pre- 
ference to his hon. Friend’s Amendment. 
His hon. Friend must forgive him if he can- 
vassed the course he had pursued in inter- 
posing this Amendment. He was not al- 
ways bound—(suppose he assented to the 
whole principle and detail of his Amend- 
ment)—he was not therefore bound on all 
occasions, and under all circumstances, 
whenever the proposition was brought for- 
ward, to follow out that general assent by 
his vote, should that proposition be inter- 
posed at a time when, and in a manner 
which, in his opinion might injure and im- 
pede that practical course of legislation he 
would pursue. His hon. Friend had stated, 
with his usual frankness, that if he had to 
propose a measure on the subject, his real 
opinion was, that looking at the circum- 
stances of the case, and the difficulties of 
the position of the Irish Church, the better 
course would be to withdraw all State 
support from either Church. That, his 
hon. Friend said, was his opinion two years 
ago; he did not know whether he still ad- 
hered to it— 

Mr. Ward : What I said was, that per- 
fect equality should be obtained some way 
or other, and that you should pay all the 
clergy or pay none. 

Mr. F. T. Baring: But whatever might 
be his abstract opinion, the case now was 
this:—they had before them a measure 
which would clearly benefit the Irish peo- 
ple, and a proposal they might fairly carry 
out, and his course, as a practical man, 
was rather to take the good they were 
sure of being able to obtain, than interpose 
& proposition which, whatever its abstract 
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merits, they knew could not be successful, 
The right hon. Gentleman had alluded to 
an expected combination of parties against 
the Bill; but the right hon. Gentleman 
| should remember that ona previous oc- 
; casion, when it was expected that by an 
| accidental combination of parties the Go- 
| vernment might possibly be left in a mino- 
‘rity with their Bill, the greatest conster- 
| mation was felt by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
| Ward), and Members generally on that 
side of the House, and means were taken 
| to prevent such an occurrence. His object 
'and that of his hon. Friends was to give 
| the measure a fair, honest, and steady 
support ; and they were too honest, if the 
Bill was likely to be defeated by an acci- 
dental combination such as had been sug- 
gested, to support an Amendment the suc- 
cess of which would have that effect. In 
point of fact many of those who voted 
for the Amendment to-night, would not 
do so if they had the least fear it would be 
carried. He did not consider that there 
was any abandonment of principle in this 
course. But he thought it was a con- 
clusive proof of the inexpediency of 
proposing the Amendment at this time, 
and of encumbering the progress of the 
measure with such a proposition. The 
mode of bringing forward the Amend- 
ment, therefore, would induce those who 
agreed with him (Mr. Baring) as to the 
importance of the Bill to vote for that 
which was a practical measure, rather than 
for an abstract proposition, such as that 
involved in the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend. Then, what was the advantage 
of that Amendment? If it were carried, 
the Bill would be lost. It was quite 
evident it could not pass into a law 
if they tacked to it the proposal of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield. 
His kon. Friend had himself said, that he 
did not propose his Amendment as a mea- 
sure adapted to this particular Bill. If he 
understood him correctly, his hon. Friend 
stated, that he did not consider it so much 
as affecting this particular Bill, as the in- 
troduction of a great principle. Now, 
where was the advantage of that? Was 
there any necessity of deciding it at all? 
was it necessary to decide it and involve a 
sum so small and trifling as hardly to be 
worth discussing? The other view of his 
hon. Friend was more important, he ad- 
mitted. His hon. Friend had stated, and 
others had also stated, that as this Bill was 
the first step in the course they were now 
pursuing, and which circumstance would 
render it necessary for them to proceed 
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further, it was advisable to speak out at once, | 
and give to the people a distinct notification | 
of the principles upon which their future | 
progress would be based. There was, 
something catching in that argument, | 
he admitted. There was something catch- | 
ing — something that fell in with the cha- 
racter of his hon. Friend as a public 
man in the proposition, that when they 
proposed to adopt a particular course | 
of policy, to state at once, if they could, 
the principles on which they were about to 
proceed. But did his hon. Friend tell 
them what his proposal—what his principle 
was? Admitting the argument of the 
importance of declaring to the people the 
principles upon which they were to pro- 
ceed, he (Mr. Baring) said they should 
state those principles intelligibly and dis- 
tinctly ; but as yet he could not understand 
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what was the principle which his hon. 
Friend’s proposal involved. He was aware 
that the Amendment was advocated by 
those who were hostile to all church en- 
dowment. Was he to understand that 
those hon. Gentlemen looked upon it as in- 
volving hereafter the proposal of endowing 
the Catholic Church? For, whether it 
were out of the Consolidated Fund or the 
revenues of the Church, the proposition 
was for an endowment of the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. Was he to understand that 
those who were hostile to endowments 
altogether, were now abandoning that prin- 
ciple, and would hereafter be ready to 
support, under whatever circumstances, and 
at whatever time it might be proposed, the 
question of the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic clergy? Was that to be under- 
stood as the nature of their Vote to-night ; 
or did they not reserve to themselves rather 





the entire liberty hereafter of proposing a 
measure such as the alternative contem- 
plated by the hon. Gentleman, but not | 
by his Resolution, of withdrawing all grants 
from either the one religion or the other, | 
and also from .the Presbyterians? Was. 
this the understanding? Others were 
asked to transfer entirely the funds of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland to the 
Catholic Church? His noble Friend was 
prepared to reduce and remodel the Pro- 
testant Church, and to support that 
Church and the Roman Catholic Church 
also. Which was the course his hon. 
Friend (Mr, Ward) adopted? If it was 
so expedient to declare to the people of ; 
England the principles upon which, in 
future, they were to proceed in this matter, | 
let his hon. Friend have the goodness to , 
state which of all those courses he would 
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have them pursue. He was not surprised 
at the difference of opinion upon the sub. 


College— 


ject on that (the Opposition) side of the 


House, any more than he was surprised at 
the difference of opinion on the other side. 
It was one of the great difficulties of legis. 
lation on the subject, that there were so 
many gradations of opinion, and so much 
variety in the decisions to which different 
minds arrived. Was it, then, advisable to 
lay down at this moment any decision as 
determining the course they were here- 
after to pursue, from which no deviation 
could be permitted ? Were there not dif. 
ficulties already sufficiently embarrassing 
to any public man who might hereafter 
have to deal with this question; and was 


| it not sufficient to know that they should 


have to deal with those difficulties, without 
binding their hands and the hands of Par- 
liament as to the course in which they 
should legislate? He thought it far better 
that they should pass no such Resolution 
—that they should make no such decision 
than risk being placed in this position— 
that having made it, and announced it to 
the people of England as the fixed deter- 
mination of the Government and the Legis- 
lature, they should afterwards be compelled 
to withdraw from it, and legislate upon a 
different principle? But he was told that 
by admitting the principle of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Ward), they would be more 
likely in this, or any similar measure, to 
meet with the general assent of the coun- 
try. He well knew the difficulty of ob- 
taining that assent ; but he could not per- 
suade himself that such would be the result. 
What party would they conciliate by that 
course? Was it the Irish Protestants? 
Against the present Bill comparatively few 
petitions had emanated from that body; 


| but did they suppose, if they introduced a 


clause which, not only as regarded the pre- 


‘sent Bill, but in its future legislation, 


would bind the House to this particular 
principle of appropriation, they would con- 
ciliate the Irish Protestants? Did they 
believe that they would conciliate the 


Irish Protestant body if they held out the 


prospect of stripping their Church of its 
endowments? Then, with regard to the 
Catholics themselves. He saw nothing 
to lead him to suppose that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland would be dissatisfied 
if they did not deprive the Protestant 
Established Church of every means of re- 
He did not believe that 
any such feeling existed amongst the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland; if he did, he should 
have much less satisfaction in support- 
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ing the Government Bill. Then as to 
the question of eudowment. So far as 
principle was concerned, it mattered lit- 
tle whether the funds for endowing 
the Catholic Church came from the Pro- 
testant Church revenues or the Consolidated 
Fund—it was equally endowed in either 
case. The difference was merely one of 
expense—how the payment should be best 
made; it became not a question of prin- 
ciple in this view, but one of finance— 
whether you would lay on additional tithes 
for the payment of the Catholic clergy. 
He wished they could get rid of the reli- 
gious feeling, and deal with it altogether 
as a financial question. There was no 
proposition more clear, than that any mo- 
ney which they might lay out for the 
purpose of obtaining peace and satisfaction 
in Ireland, would repay them amply, and 
to a greater extent, than they could possi- 
bly expect. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle had expressed his 
opinions as to the feelings of the country, 
and had said that the question was not, 
with the people, whether there should be 
an Established Church or not, but the 
great objection was against endowing a 
religion which they believed to be founded 
in error. But if they endowed at all, they 
would be no more endowing error if they 
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took the money from one source or the other. 
He agreed in this opinion expressed by 


the Member for Newcastle. He believed, 
after all, the objection was—and they saw 
it in the petitions generally—that, what- 
ever might be the opinion as to the question 
of Establishments, the real objection arose 
out of a feeling of hostility to the Catholic 
religion. Hon. Gentlemen on this side of 
the House were not sensible enough of 
the power and influence possessed by the 
Church of England; and he believed that 
they would throw incalculable difficulties 
in their way if they roused that power, and 
the feelings which it would prompt, against 
the progress of improvement in Ireland. 
He, for one, would be no party to 
binding the House to any course to be af- 
terwards pursued. This was not with him 
an objection of conscience to the Resolution 
of his hon. Friend. He did not entertain 
upon the subject of the grant, those con- 
scientious objections felt and expressed by 
others. He believed that it was for the 
advantage of the Protestant Church in Ire- 
land that its temporalities should be recon- 
sidered, and that the scandals of which 
they heard should be swept away from that 
Establishment. He said this quite inde- 
pendently of the question of the appropria- 
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tion of the revenue of the Protestant Church 
for Catholic purposes. Even although the 
Catholic Church were endowed from 
other sources—if he wanted not a farthing 
for its Establishment—still, as a Protest- 
ant, and as, he trusted, not an indifferent 
one, he should be anxious to reduce the 
amount of the revenue of the Irish Pro- 
testant Church to that sum which should 
be considered sufficient for its mainte- 
nance, and for the due instruction of the 
flocks committed to its charge. On the 
other hand, he believed that the endow- 
ment of the Catholic clergy would be a 
great blessing. When he spoke of the 
endowment of the Catholic clergy, he 
spoke of such an endowment as could be 
received by them without degradation— 
without injury to their usefulness among 
their flock, and not with the view of 
making them the servile dependants of 
the State. The endowment of the Irish 
priesthood, he maintained, would be a 
blessing to Ireland in itself; it would 
be an act of justice to Ireland, of policy 
towards this country, and an advantage to 
that common Christianity which, Catholic 
or Protestant, they all held. While he 
said so, however, he believed that there 
was a large body of the people in this 
country who would willingly consent to 
the payment of the Catholic clergy from 
the public purse ; but if that proposition 
were to be united to one for the depriva- 
tion of the Protestant Church of its reve- 
nues, they would find that the number of 
its supporters would be very much dimin- 
ished. There were many Protestants who 
by no means thought the abuses of the 
Irish Church a part of its religion; and 
who, while they would be very willing to 
support a revision of the Establishment, 
would by no means so readily entertain 
the proposition of handing its revenues 
over to the Church of Rome. He was 
desirous for both these measures; but he 
found that their conjunction made them 
more ‘difficult to be carried. He did not 
see any necessity for such a conjunction ; 
and he therefore objected, not to the mea- 
sures themselves, but to such a union as he 
considered would impede them. In stating 
this he was, of course, merely giving utter- 
ance to his own private opinion that such 
was the cuse. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case, he felt great reluct- 
ance in adopting any Resolution which 
would bind the House as to its future 
course. it was in vain to conceal from 
themselves how deeply the English people 
felt upon this subject. He was not one 
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who would be inclined to abandon an opin- 
ion because it was not the opinion of a 
majority; but this House must look to a 
certain extent, and those who governed the 
country must look to a certain extent, to 
the feelings of the people; and if they 
found that they could obtain their end in 
a manner which, upon abstract principles, 
they might not prefer as the best upon 
paper, but, at the same time, which would 
give to Ireland what they wished to give 
it—which would give it ina way which 
would produce less dissatisfaction in Eng- 
land—he, for one, would be prepared to 
support such a measure, let it come from 
whom it might; and he would not, by 
voting for the proposition of his hon. 
Friend, throw any difficulty in the way of 
carrying it. 

Mr. Bernal said, we lived in singular 
political times, and as a proof of the fact, 
he might cite his own case, at finding him- 
self called on to oppose the view of the 
question taken by his right hon, Friend 
(Mr. Baring). His right hon. Friend was 
a powerful opponent of any measure, be- 
cause it was quite evident that his senti- 
ments proceeded from his heart. But he 
confessed, in this instance, the reasoning 
of his right hon. Friend had not satisfied 
him, nor would it deter him from openly 
expressing his opinion that, in his judg- 
ment, the right course for him to take was 
to support the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Sheffield. When his right hon. Friend 
said he wished to warn the House not to 
embark in a course of difficulties which 
would have the effect of fettering subse- 
quent legislation, he would ask the right 
hon, Gentleman how he proposed to re- 
move the difficulty? Did the right hon. 
Gentleman think the Bill of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) was sailing as it 
were, on a Mediterranean Sea, with no 
wintry gales to disturb its unruffled pro 
gress ? So far from this being the case, 
he considered that the Bill was embarked 
on a tempestuous ocean; and he would 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that there 
were difficulties in it which would embar- 
rass its progress more certainly than any 
Motion which the hon. Member for Shef- 
field would bring forward. His right hon. 
Friend had asked whether the proposition 
would conciliate the opponents of the 
Government measure ; and had advised 
Goverament to attend to the opinions of 
the people. He quite agreed with the 
right hon, Gentleman that it was right to 
attend to the opinion of the people when 
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that opinion was conscientiously expressed, 
provided no violence was done to the con. 
science ; but he for one, from cowardice, 
would never abandon one sentiment or 
principle which he believed ought to be 
entertained. The hon. Member for Shef- 
field had said that in his present Motion 
he did not depart from any one opinion 
he had previously expressed on the Irish 
Church Establishment ; but, abiding by 
the principle, he was willing to make some 
concessions to his opponents. His right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Baring) had said there 
were many persons who would support a 
Motion for the reform of the Irish Church, 
but who would not vote for anything that 
tended to the destruction of the Church, 
He avowed himself of that party or section, 
or shadow of a party, or ghost of a section, 
if such a thing could be, who thought 
that the Irish Church Establishment ought 
to be fined down; and he would not be 
deterred from voting for a measure that 
embraced such an object, from false or 
real assertions that it was in contemplation 
to destroy the Irish Established Church. 
It had been asserted that the compact at 
the Union forbade any legislation for the 
reform of the Church. He would ask 
the House to recollect what had been done 
by former Acts. Had they not narrowed 
the episcopal circle? Had they not, by 
the instrumentality of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, taken a portion of the revenues 
of the Irish Church, and diverted them to 
other purposes? He counselled the House 
to abandon all delusion to the effect that 
it was fettered and chained by the terms 
of that compact. Any man of sense, who 
addressed his unbiassed reflection to the 
important subject of the expediency of 
making some change in the present posi- 
tion of the Irish hierachical Establishment, 
must acknowledge there was nothing in 
past history to warrant him in saying that 
the House was fettered on this question 
by previous contract. The hon. Member 
for Newcastle stated, that the general body 
of Dissenters on the old ground—the 
odium theologicum—objected to the policy 
of the Ministers, and that this feeling—the 
fear of disseminating what they termed 
the odious doctrines of Popery—had led 
them to cover the Table of the House with 
petitions against the grant. His hon. 
Friend ought to recollect the different 
arguments used by the various classes of 
Dissenters, and the different opinions en- 
tertained by the Wesleyan and other 
Dissenters; and this reflection would pos- 
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sibly induce him to think that it would 
not be very advisable for the House to be 
swayed by a clamour raised on such dif- 
ferent grounds. Such expressions as had 
been used at meetings—namely, treason 
to Her Majesty, treason to the Throne, 
and similar strong language, he entirely 
deprecated. He would not hold alliance 
—he would not be considered to be in 
amity, with men who held such opinions, 
and who indulged in such language. 
Adieu to careful consideration of import- 
ant questions ; adieu to that coolness and 
temperate tone in which discussions within 
doors ought to be regulated, if such violent 
and intemperate expressions out of doors 
were to be regarded. In saying thus 
much, he was bound to declare that when 
a conscientious feeling did pervade the 
breasts of any large part of his fellow 
countrymen, that such a feeling ought 
not to be slurred over ; and if asked whe- 
ther he thought the measure of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield would solve the 
difficulty which surrounded the question, 
he replied that though the measure might 
not entirely smooth the difficulty, it would 
do something towards that object. He 
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considered this question was totally dis- 


tinct from the question of an annual grant 
to Maynooth. The moment the pro- 
position was put in the shape of a Bill, 
that moment the original spirit of the 
grant was departed from—and the measure 
must be considered as containing some- 
thing more than an idea respeeting the 
future endowment of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. By this grant he did not con- 
ceive he was going to increase the number 
of dangerous emissaries of Rome, or 
“* jesuitical incendiaries ;””—bugbears put 
boldly forth by the opponents of theMin- 
isterial policy, not for the terror of children, 
but of children of a larger growth. He 
had seen in ore of the morning papers, 
that if the Roman Catholic priests were 
better educated, by means of the increased 
grant, the result would probably be the 
Protestantising of Ireland. This was the 
view taken by some of the supporters of 
the grant; but he would pass it over with- 
out remark, He would, however, ask the 
right hon. Baronet a question to which he 
hoped to have a serious reply. It was— 
why, if this measure (the increased grant 
to Maynooth) in his view was so consist- 
ent with justice, to the safety of the Em- 
pire, and to the stability of the institutions 
of Europe, why was it postponed until 
the year 1845; and what in the year 1845 
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had occurred so imminent in its character 
as to induce the right hon. Baronet to 
bring it forward? The right hon. Baronet 
in his speech alluded to the position of 
this country with reference to certain 
countries across the Atlantic, and with 
reference to our situation with respect 
to Ireland. He said, conscientiously 
and firmly, that this part of the right 
hon. Baronet’s speech was indiscreet. 
Nothing could be more dangerous in 
the present position of affairs, whether 
abroad or in Ireland, than to make such 
an allusion as the right hon. Baronet had 
done, to be quoted by itinerant orators in 
Ireland; to give them an opportunity of 
saying that the right hon. Baronet had 
made this concession, not merely to do 
good to that country, but from his seeing 
the shadow of coming hostilities, and 
therefore it was necessary for him to pal- 
liate the feelings of our Irish countrymen ; 
otherwise he would not have been pre- 
pared to grant such a measure. [‘‘No,no.”] 
This was the impression on every Mem- 
ber’s mind, that without some such feeling 
this measure would not have emanated 
from the Government.  [** Hear, hear,” 
from the Treasury bench.| Then he would 
ask those Gentlemen who cried “ Hear, 
hear,” and “ No, no,” for what reason this 
measure had been postponed till now? 
Why had it not been brought forward in 
1839 or 1840? The Judge Advocate 
laughed ; he should be happy to hear his 
defence of Her Majesty’s Ministers. Did 
they consider that they had waited till the 
strong arm of the law had reached the 
monster meetings in Ireland? He would 
repeat a question that had been often put, 
—he would ask, did the monster meetings 
form the only objection to this increased 
grant to Maynooth? He thought the 
House could scarcely forget that, year after 
year, the measure now proposed by the 
Ministers of the Crown had been urged 
upon the consideration of the House of 
Commons by those friends near him who 
now sat on the Opposition benches ; and 
he would put another question—when the 
present Ministers were out of office, did 
they receive the propositions of his friends 
on the subject of Maynooth in the same 
spirit that the Opposition of the present 
day had received theirs? He believed 
that no one would attempt to answer that 
question in the affirmative, He wished to 
carry his interrogations a little further ;— 
the question which he had to put was 
an “old tale,” but he must repeat 
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it, if there be 7,000,000 of Roman Catho- 
lics, 800,000 Members of the Established 
Church, and 1,000,000 of Protestant 
Dissenters of all sorts, was the existing 
system of the Church Establishment in 
Ireland to be maintained for a minority 
so exceedingly small? The Established 
Chureh in Ireland had two archbishops, 
ten bishops, and a multitude of parochial 
clergy. For that rev. and right rev. body 
he entertained the highest respect. He 
doubted not that many of them deserved 
to be described as the lights and the orna- 
ments of the Protestant Church, and that 
there were amongst them men who fully 
sustained the apostolic character. He 
would not have any oneman suffer whoheld 
a benefice in the Irish branch of the Es- 
stablished Church; but, then he begged 
the House to remember that a consider- 
able sum of money had already been ac- 
cumulated ; that the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners had already invested as much as 
47,0002. in the Three per Cent. Consols. 
It was also well known that there was an 
enormous number of parishes in Ireland 
which did not contain more than ten Pro- 
testants. Could, then, such an Estab- 


lishment as that which they had in Ire- 
land co-exist with such a state of things? 


It would be impossible to maintain a 
tranquil state of society amidst such a di- 
versity of sentiment and such inequality 
of numbers. If they attempted to main- 
tain it they could only succeed by physi- 
cal force, and by the sword, He wasone 
of those who thought that two Establish- 
ments might co-exist in Ireland, In 
Rhenish Germany there were Protestants 
~ and Roman Catholics living together as 
fellow-subjects and fellow-citizens in per- 
fect harmony, and the same temples were 
used for the religious ceremonies of both 
persuasions. This wasthe case at Heidel- 
berg, at Baden-Baden, and in various 
places throughout Switzerland. He must 
not, however, leave this subject without 
adverting to a charge which had been 
preferred against his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Dungarvon. It was said 
that he and the great body of the Roman 
Catholics were desirous of seeing the Pro- 
testant Establishment in Ireland destroyed. 
His right hon. Friend had often expressed 
a contrary opinion in private; and he be- 
lieved there were many hon. Members 
now in the House belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church who never had felt the 
least wish to effect the destruction of the 
Established Church in Ireland, and he 
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called upon them now publicly to avow 
the sentiments which they had often pri- 
vately expressed. In supporting the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member’ for 
Sheffield, he was abiding by principle, 
and.in these days principle was worth 
more than a Bill; for unfortunately at 
present public men did not stand so very 
high with regard to consistency as to ren- 
der principle a matter of anything less 
than the highest importance. 

Captain Gladstone wished briefly to 
state his reasons for the vote he had al. 
ready given, and was about to give, He 
wished to speak with alf respect of the 
gentlemen who signed the petitions from 
the place he represented ; but having made 
up his mind to support the grant, he 
would be Jess entitled to their confidence 
if he did not vote according to his con- 
victions. Asan hon. Member had given 
notice of a Motion to make the grant 
annual, he should, for the present, re- 
serve what he had to say on that point, 
From a personal visit to Maynooth Col- 
lege he could confirm what had been stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. 
Peel) respecting the dilapidated state of 
the building, and the insufficiency of the 
fund for the maintenance of the students. 
The present state of Maynooth was not 
creditable to the State with which it was 
connected, nor were the feelings with 
which the students left the College fa- 
vourable to the general peace of the coun- 
try. By improving the education of those 
who were to be the future priests, they 
would bind the institution in a_ better 
spirit, and no doubt would materially con- 
i tribute to soften the animosities existing 
between the Roman Catholic peasantry 
bere their Protestant fellow-subjects. He 
' did not agree with those who thought the 
i endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy 
ilurked behind the present measure. If 
| that were his belief he would not support 
|the grant. It did not necessarily follow 
; that because we gave a better education 
to the Roman Catholic priesthood, we 
were therefore bound to provide for them 
in after life. During his visit to the 
College of Maynooth, he asked the rey, 
President, to whose kindness he bore wil- 
‘ling testimony—‘ Suppose a larger and 
‘ more liberal endowment were made, would 
it induce the higher classes of Roman 
Catholics to send their sons to enter thé 
priesthood 2” His answer was—‘‘ a higher 
class does not exist.” He meant that they 
did notexist in sufficient numbers to fill up 
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the vacanies in the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. Mr. O’Connell, in arguing that 
money was not necessary to the support 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, 
said— 

“Has the Catholic church fallen for want 
of money? No: she was never in a more 
triumphant state. She has four archbishops, 
twenty-three. bishops, two thousand parish 

riests, each of whom has two or three curates. 
We have an unbroken hierarchy as_perfect 
and as organized as before the days of Henry 
VIII. It is not money, then, that supports 
her.” 


He did not think, therefore, that by sup- 
porting this grant he was doing an act 
that would lead to the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic priests. He believed 
their position was as comfortable, if the 
station in life from whence they were 
taken was considered, as that of the 
clergymen of this country, or of the minis- 
ters of the Church of:Scotland. He 
should give the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield his most strenuous op- 
position. He believed if hon. Members 


on that (the Ministerial) side of the House 
voted for the Amendment then, they might 
be justly taunted with having deserted 
their principles. 


He should defend the 
Church of Ireland on religious grounds. 
He believed the prescription of 300 years 
was sufficient to make the Protestants of 
Ireland consider that Church as their 
birthright, and that it was their duty to 
transmit it to their posterity. Much had 
been said of the remissness of the Pro- 
testant clergy in past times; but now, 
when it was admitted on all hands that 
they were performing their duties, it would 
be very unjust to deprive them of any 
portion of their revenues. He should 
willingly support any measure calculated 
10 confer a real benefit on the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland; but if any attempt 
were made to diminish the revenues of the 
Established Church, then his principle 
was still “‘ no surrender,” The extent of 
church accommodation provided in some 
parts of Ireland had been contrasted with 
the paucity of the Protestant parishioners, 
but it was well known that in general the 
number of churches was insufficient, A 
vast number of churches had been lately 
erected by private subscription, and the 
wants of the Protestant community re- 
quired many more. He should give the 
Amendment his decided opposition, 


Viscount Howick: I agree to a great 
extent in what fell, in the beginning of his 
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speech, from my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Portsmouth. I certainly can- 
not concur in his concluding observations ; 
but I agree that the great question brought 
hefore us is not submitted either in a con- 
venient form or on a convenient occasion. 
I think the occasion inconvenient, because 
it undoubtedly interferes with the progress 
of a Bill to which I, for one, am anxious 
to give my best support. I think the form 
inconvenient, because the question really 
raised, as I understand it, is the great and 
important question whether the whole 
arrangement of the Irish Church should 
be remodelled or not. And that is sub- 
mitted incidentally as to the funds from 
which the comparatively small sum of 
26,0001. is to be drawn. Sir, this seems 
to me far too small a proposal to bring for- 
ward as the test of so great a principle. 
But, at the same time, as it seems to be 
the wish of Gentlemen at both sides that 
this question should be considered as really 
intended to decide the point, whether the 
present appropriation of Church property 
should be continued, or whether the exist- 
ing arrangement should be reconsidered 
—when a division is to be taken as the 
test of our views on this question, [ am 
willing to consider it in the manner in 
which it has been submitted. And, though 
I feel very unequal to the task of address- 
ing the House on such a subject, yet 
having, ever since my entrance into public 
life, taken a deep interest in this subject 
—having entertained strong opinions upon 
it, and every additional year’s experience 
only serving to strengthen them—I cannot 
allow this debate to close without express- 
ing my views, however inadequately I may 
be able to doso. I have always regarded 
the Church of Ireland in the same light as 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh. Ino bis most unanswerable 
speech of last night I entirely concur. I 
have always regarded the maintenance of 
the Irish Church on its present footing as 
contrary to every principle of justice and 
policy. I believe, in my conscience, the 
maintenance of that Church has been the 
great obstacle to the spread of the Protest- 
ant religion. I am so persuaded of the 
truth of the great principles of that reli- 
gion, that I firmly believe, if they were 
given fair play, if they were not weighed 
down by the injustice of the system to 
which they are united, they must in three 
centuries have taken root and flourished 
in the soil of Ireland as they have done ia 
otber countries. I believe also the Church 
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of Ireland is the main source of all that 
misgovernment and oppression under 
which the Irish for nearly three centuries 
have suffered. Sir, this is the view I take 
of this subject. It is one I never con- 
cealed. When I was a party to bringing 
forward the Appropriation Clause, I never 
attempted to disguise the fact that the 
arguments on which I supported the pro- 
position were arguments which, if pushed 
to the utmost, would have carried me fur- 
ther than the clause then proposed, I 
never disguised that such was the fact; and 
if I was content with a proposal falling far 
short of the principle for whichI contended, 
it was because I believed that at that time 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland were in- 
clined to accept far less than justice entitled 
them todemand. In 1838, when I con- 
sented to the passing of a Tithe Bill with- 
out the Appropriation Clause, I also did 
not conceal that I acquiesced in the deter. 
mination of Government, not because I had 
altered my opinion as to the justice of the 
Appropriation Clause, but because I felt 
that the time at which such a compromise 
could have been accepted had gone by. 
The right hon, Baronet opposite may re- 
member that that, and that only, was the 
ground on which I consented to the bring- 
ing forward of a Tithe Bill without the 
Appropriation Clause. I have always held 
that the Appropriation Clause—not so 
much from what it did as from the spirit 
it displayed—as being a tender, of part at 
least, of the just claims of the Catholics, 
and which, when originally proposed, the 
Catholics were willing to accept—to be a 
concession, not so much to their interest 
as to their feelings and sense of honour, 
which are wounded by the existing arrange- 
ment. But I said in 1838 that it was 
perfectly obvious that from the protracted 
contests, from the debates of many years, 
the original state of things was altered, 
and that the language of those opposed to 
the clause had so far succeeded as to ren- 
der it not worth the struggle by which it 
could be obtained ; that I saw that a com- 
promise of this kind would be no longer 
accepted ; that, not being acceptable, it 
was clear that the larger and more difficult 
question with respect to the Church must 
at no distant period be raised; that I did 
not then raise it because those interested 
did not think it could then be advantage- 
ously brought forward, but which I saw 
must come before us ultimately, and I 
never concealed in what way justice, in my 
opinion, required it should be settled. 
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have referred to these things merely to 
show that when the right hon. Secretar 

for the Home Department spoke of Gentle. 
men on this side as being now prepared to 
go farther than they did formerly, he did 
not do us, or at least all of us, justice, 
He will bear me witness that my opinions 
were formerly strongly avowed, and sup. 
ported to the utmost of my ability. I shall 
not attempt now, after having so often 
addressed the House on the subject, and 
more especially after the admirable speech 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh, to point out the defects of the 
existing arrangement. I wish rather at 
once to go to the practical question of how 
this anomaly and injustice, as I consider 
it, is to be dealt with. Sir, I have no he- 
sitation in stating my opinion on that 
point. I have already said that more than 
two years ago I stated it as my persuasion 
that the time had gone by when a com- 
promise on this question could be listened 
to. You might, I firmly believe, had you 
been content to accept the Appropriation 
Clauseof1835, have maintained the Church, 
for our time at least, without seriously 
trenching upon its revenues. But you 
triumphed in resisting that compromise. 
The result is that you have now brought 
about a state of things in which, in my 
opinion, compromise is no longer practic- 
able. You must now do full justice to the 
Catholics of Ireland. It is no use any 
longer endeavouring to palter with the 
question. I, for one, will never again be 
a party to an incomplete and inadequate 
measure of reform. I will never disturb 
the country by proposing any measure 
that does not, in my opinion, go to the root 
of the evil—when I say go to the root 
of the evil, what I mean is, one that does 
not deal on entirely equai terms with 
Catholics and Protestants. There must 
be no distinction—there must be no inso- 
lent assumption of any greater correctness 
of doctrine, or of a claim to be regarded 
by the State and by the Government as 
the Protestant party in the State. The 
Catholic and Protestant interest, must, 10 
my opinion, be considered and be dealt 
with ‘alike. I am persuaded this is not the 
time to disguise our opinions as to the 
Church. I wish to have no concealment 
whatever on the subject; and I will tell 
you, therefore, what, according to my pre- 
sent information, appears to me the mode 
in which the subject should be dealt with. 
I say, in the first place, 1 would save all 
I would not, on any 
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account, mulct of their incomes those who 
now receive them from the Irish Church. 
Therefore, to meet the immediatedifficulty, 
I think we are bound to draw on the Con- 
solidated Fund of this country. Under 
other circumstances this might be unjust, 
and I am most strongly of opinion that 
Ireland herself should ultimately provide 
for the religious instruction of the Irish 
people, just as England provides for the 
religious instruction of the English people. 
As a permanent arrangement, I hold that 
to be what justice requires; for we have no 
right to call on the English people to con- 
tribute from the taxes to the instruction 
of Ireland. But as a temporary arrange-~ 
ment the case is different. I think it is 
the fault of the English people themselves 
that we are not now in a situation to pro- 
vide for the religious wants of the Irish 
people from the property of the Irish 
Church. But for the prejudices of this 
country a considerable sum would now be 
disposable for the purpose. But for the 


prejudices of England and Scotland the 
Appropriation Clause would have been 
carried in 1835; and not only that, but 
if those prejudices had not interfered, and 
we had then been able to deal with the 
application of the property of the Irish 


Church, as reason and common sense dic- 
tated, you would not have been compelled 
to fritter and waste it away as you have 
done. You wasted it by the arrangement 
of 1838, as to bishops’ lands. If the pro- 
perty of the Irish Church had not been 
devoted to unpopular purposes—if you had 
not applied it to objects to which the ge- 
neral sense of Ireland was opposed, you 
need not have wasted it in the scandalous 
way you have done. If the property of 
the Church had been devoted to the reli- 
gious instruction of the great body of the 
people, I believe neither the Parliament 
nor the Irish people would have consented 
as to the arrangement with respect to the 
bishops’ lands, Precisely in the same 
manner, from the unpopular and unjust 
application of the revenues, a sacrifice of 
25 per cent. was made of the tithes in 
1838. Therefore, I maintain, as those 
mistakes have arisen from what I conceive 
to be the prejudices, the no doubt honest 
prejudices, of the English and Scotch 
people, the consequences should fairly fall 
on those who committed them, and Eng- 
land and Scotland ought to pay for the 
Present religious wants of Ireland. But I 
say that instruction should ultimately be 


supplied by Ireland itself. If 1 had to 
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deal with the property of the Church, I 
should invest it in Commissioners, I should 
provide that they should pay the existing 
incumbents. And as those interests fell 
in, the first charge I should make on it 
would be a provision for the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy. I say the first charge, 
because I know it is the custom on this and 
on the other side to talk of giving any sur« 
plus that may be found to the Roman 
Catholics. I repudiate that notion as 
altogether unjust. I say the Catholics 
have the first claim on the funds. They 
are the majority; they are of the poorest 
class; the property originally belonged to 
them until it was transferred to the main- 
tenance of the Established Church, In 
every point of view, then, in which this 
property can be regarded, they have the 
first claim on it. Not only in this view, 
but in another, I think it is for the national 
interest that the clergy of the Irish people 
should be provided for. Precisely as it is 
the interest of England that the clergy of 
England should have an independent pro- 
vision without forcing contributions from 
their flocks, I think it of essential impor- 
tance that the clergy of the great body o 
the Irish people should have incomes in- 
dependent of the caprice of those whom 
they teach. I for one have no hesitation 
in saying that I am most distinctly opposed 
to what is called the voluntary principle. 
I am utterly unable to understand the 
views of those who adopt that policy. In 
education, Gentlemen on both sides con- 
cur in saying that the State ought to in- 
terfere, and that we should not trust 
merely to voluntary efforts. Large grants 
have been made in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, of late years for the purpose of 
education ; and the general complaiat on 
both sides has been, that owing to the un. 
fortunate sectarian feelings, and the want 
of charity that prevailed either in the 
Church or amongst the Dissenters, we have 
not been able to carry as far as was de- 
sirable the assistance given by the State 
to education. But if in the great mea- 
sure of education we cannot trust to vo- 
luntary efforts, 1 think that this is more 
strongly the case as to religious instruc- 
tion. Who are those who most want 
religious instruction? Precisely those 
who are not sensible of the want. [‘Hear, 
hear.”] Iam glad you cheer that senti- 
ment; but if you admit the necessity of 
religious instruction, will you say by whom 
it shall be provided for the people? Let 
me ask you in what shape should it be 
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given—in a shape in which it will be use- 
less, or in which it will be acceptable? 
I suppose it is for some practical object 
that you mean to provide religious in- 
struction. And in Jreland, where the 
great mass of the people will only receive 
it on the terms of its being conveyed 
through the Roman Catholic religion— 
if you consider it necessary that religious 
instruction should be afforded, hcw can 
you justify refusing to offer it on the only 
terms they will be content to take it? 
For my part I am so persuaded of the 
necessity of some such provision, that I 
am ready to find the means from any 
source I can. I am ready to take the 
money, in the first instance, from the Con- 
solidated Fund, or any other fund you can 
fix upon; but I do feel that, with regard 
to the Roman Catholic population of Ire- 
land, it is absolutely necessary to make 
some provision for their religious instruc- 
tion. To impose the tax you now do on 
the population of Ireland; to compel a 
peasantry, the most destitute and the 
worst off in the world, to find the means 
of paying for religious instruction, when 
there is in the country a magnificent 
national endowment, which is theirs by 
right, is, in my opinion, the most flagrant 
violation of justice that any nation was 
ever guilty of, Butif we provide in the 
first instance for the Catholics, I am per- 
fectly willing to provide also for the Pro- 
testants; and if the existing Church 
property is not sufficient to provide for 
them on a scale adequate to their wants, I 
am prepared to secure funcs for that pur- 
pose out of the property of Ireland. I am 
prepared to take back from the landlords 
the sum they obtained from Church pro- 
perty in 1838; and I believe, if so increas- 
ed, we should have a national endowment 
sufficient to meet the real wants of both 
Catholics and Protestants. When the 
right hon, Baronet tells me that though 
he has no conscientious scruple against a 
State provision for the Catholic clergy, 
yet he will not propose it because the 
Roman Catholics tell him that they would 
not accept it; I cannot help asking him 
whether he is really serious in submitting 
that as an argument to the House ? Does 
he believe that if the Catholic clergy were 
provided forwithout any attempt to inter- 
fere with their Church in matters of dis- 
cipline—if an endowment was offered in 
the same liberal and generous manner 
that the Maynooth grant is made—does 
any Gentleman for a moment believe that 
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an offer of that kind, fairly and frankly 
made, would not be readily accepted by 
the people and clergy of Ireland? If 
Irish Members or clergy say no, J cannot 
credit them. Ido not impute to them 
wilful misrepresentation ; but I say they 
know neither themselves nor their flocks, 
nor human nature, if they persist in saying 
that an offer so made would be rejected. 
We were now told that a legislative recog- 
nition should be given to the religion of 
the great majority of the Irish people. It 
is vain to disguise the fact, that the great 
majority of that people are Catholics; 
and that being the case, it is our interest 
to educate their clergy, and raise the 
standard of their qualifications. If that 
be the case, are we not also called upon 
by the same principle to make a State 
provision for the maintenance of the clergy, 
whose education we are now providing for ? 
The right hon. Gentleman told us that a 
happier day was dawning for Ireland, and 
that new principles of government should 
be adopted towards that country. It isa 
libel on human nature to suppose that 
conciliation will not produce the happiest 
effects; and that the message of peace 
sent over to that country will be without 
its advantages. What are we to under. 
stand by that language? Simply this, 
that the right hon, Baronet feels we had 
been carrying on the government of Ireland 
hitherto on a wrong foundation, and tha 
a Government resting only on the sup- 
port of force is based on a hollow and 
false foundation. If you admit that, you 
must govern Ireland so as to obtain the 
good-will and affections of the Irish peo- 
ple, you ought to legislate as a Parliament 
sitting in Dublin, and freely representing 
the Irish people. If the Irish people were 
legislating for themselves, would they 
continue to maintain the existing arrange- 
ments with respect to the Established 
Church? Should we do so in the same case 
ourselves? The security and safety of the 
Established Church has been made the 
ground of every act of injustice and 
harshness towards Ireland. Can we won- 
der that 150 years of such conduct has 
produced its natural results? If the peo- 
ple of this country were subjected to sim!- 
lar treatment with the Trish, what would 
be their feelings ?, Now that the right bon. 
Baronet has brought forward measures 
inconsistent with his former policy towards 
Ireland, and has commenced a new 8yYs- 
tem of concession, he ought to follow out 
his policy fully and fairly. {¢ was with 
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regret that I heard from the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, last night, a renewal of former 
declarations of his resolution to maintain 
the Established Church. In the course 
of these debates, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have felt themselves in a position of 
great difficulty ; they have been told that 
the measures they are now adopting were 
altogether at variance with those they 
recommended in Opposition. They have 
met those attacks in the most creditable 
manner. The right hon, Baronet said 
that he should despise himself if any 
feeling of desire to preserve his consist- 
ency should deter him from bringing for- 
ward the measures required by the pub- 
lic service. It is honourable to a Minister 
to hold such language; but is it not at 
the same time most painful to the right 
hon. Baronet, and most injurious to the 
country, that he should be placed in a 
situation where it becomes necessary for 
him to employ it? The right hon. Baronet 
should be aware of sowing, by a hesitating 
and uncertain policy, seeds which will 
produce, in a few vears, a similar crop 
of disaffection and enforced concession, 
when he will be driven to adopt the 
aliernative of abandoning the pledges he 
now gives, or of shrinking from bringing 
forward such: measures as the country may 
demand. The right hon. Gentleman 
may be assured that he will find him- 
self unable to maintain the declaration 
he has made relative to the Established 
Church. We have only to look to what 
has gone before to see what will follow 
afier. If the right hon, Baronet be de- 
termined to maintain the Irish Church, he 
may be sure that Irish agitation never will 
be put down. This measure will be ac- 
cepted indeed, but it will be accepted only 
as an instalment and earnest of future 
success; the demands of the agitators 
will again be urged, in a louder tone, 
and with greater certainty of success. 
The battle will be fought again on a differ- 
ent ground; the same watchwords as of 
old will be heard from the same ranks. 
Again the religious prejudices of England 
and Scotland will be arrayed against the 
settled determination of the great majority 
of the Irish people. The assailants of the 
Church, flushed with victory, animated by 
the acquisition of vast success, and en- 
couraged by the proof they have received 
that everything is to be obtained by 
agitation, will make greater efforts, which 
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will be infinitely more difficult to resist 
than before. As the right hon. Baronet 
has been driven to yield the outworks and 
bulwarks of the Church, so will he be 
driven to yield the Church itself, As he 
yielded Catholic Emancipation, the Irish 
Reform Bill, and Irish Municipal Reform, 
and as he is now driven to make this 
attempt to grant peace to Ireland by the 
endowment of Maynootb, in the same 
manner he will be driven to take another 
step in advance. Does the right hon. 
Gentleman reflect how infinitely he dimin- 
ishes the advantages of concession by 
making it thus gradual, and fighting his 
way, inch by inch, for every step he is 
compelled to yield? If the right hon. 
Gentleman were to come forward and tell 
the people of England that he must govern 
Ireland on the principle of perfect equality, 
founding his measures on the principle of 
making them such as the Irish people 
would themselves make them, my convic 
tion is, he would meet with infinitely less 
difficulty and opposition than that with 
which this partial measure has been 
received. A great portion of that oppo- 
sition springs, I believe, from a feeling that 
this measure is not the conclusion of the 
course which the right hon, Baronet pur- 
poses to follow; his policy is felt to be 
vague and indefinite, and leading to un- 
certain resuits which the people of England 
are unwilling to admit. Retaining strongly 
the convictions to which I have repeatedly 
given expression in this House, Ishall give 
my vote in favour of the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield. 

Mr. G. A. Hamilton was very sensible 
of the disadvantage under which he la- 
boured in addressing the House after the 
noble Lord who had just sat down, and at 
so late a period in the debate; but he 
was glad he had been unable to catch the 
Speake:'s eye, as he had sought to do, at 
an early period of the preceding evening, 
for he had the opportunity of now remark- 
ing upon some most erroneous state- 
ments—some gross mis-statements — that 
had been made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, in reference io the {rsh 
branch of the Church of England; and 
also by the right bon. Gentlemau the 
Member for Edinburgh. These hon. Mem- 
bers had spoken of the Church of Ireland 
as consisting of pastors without a flock, 
as consisting of Protestant siuecure par- 
sons; and the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Bath had stated, 
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that in a large proportion of the pa- 
rishes of Ireland, in nine out of ten, the 
Protestant clergyman was alone in the 
midst of a Roman Catholic population ; 
and the hon. Member had, he must say, 
rather offensively challenged any one to 
deny his statement. Now, he would most 
emphatically deny it. There is no one 
who knows Ireland that must not koow 
that the assertion of the hon. Member is 
utterly without foundation. What were 
the real facts of the case ? The House was 
aware that in the year 1834 a Commission 
was appointed consisting of persons cer- 
tainly not disposed to exaggerate the 
number of Protestants, and this Commis- 
sion had made a Report of the population 
of different denominations in each benefice 
in Ireland. And what was the result? 
Why, in the first place, there were just 
forty-one benefices in Ireland with no 
member of the Established Church. He 
had examined that Report carefully in re- 
ference to the statement of the hon. and 
learned Member ; time had not admitted 
of his taking more than a limited number 
of benefices, but he had examined the 
Report of the Commissioners of Public 
Instruction with reference to every bene- 
fice in Ireland which contained not more 
than ten members of the Established 
Church; and he had examined the Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Revenue with regard to the emolu- 
ments of such benefices, and he had 
arrived at the following results :—There 
were then in Ireland 82 benefices with 
not more than ten members of the Estab- 
lished Church. [‘ Hear.”] He was quite 
aware of the distinction which he sup- 
posed the hon. Members who were cheer- 
ing him ironically meant to draw between 
parishes and benefices; but when the hon, 
Member for Bath had spoken of pastors 
without flocks, and overpaid sinecure par- 
sons, he must maintain that it was by be- 
nefices and not parishes that the accuracy 
of the hon. and learned Member’s state- 
ment was to be tested. He begged to 
observe he did not include Dissenters of 
any description in his calculation, whereas 
it was well known that Dissenters in Ire- 
land for the most part attend church, 
Of these 82 benefices, in the case of 39, 
the clergymen had other duties to per- 
form; and he thought the House would 
not be surprised or think it unreasonable 
that they should perform other duties 
(generally they were curates of adjoining 
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benefices), when he stated that the gross 
income of those 30 benefices was 4,134/, 
a year, or little more than 1002. a year 
each on an average. Of the remainder of 
the 82, six benefices were suspended and 
in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners; he believed some others had 
been suspended since. In the case of 
24 there was no provision whatever for the 
payment of a clergyman ; and in the case 
of the remaining 13, the incumbents of 
which, from there being no glebe or place 
of residence, were non-residents, the gross 
income was only 1,1692., or about 80/. 
a year each. He had not had time to 
follow that inquiry further—he had se- 
lected what would appear the worst cases; 
he had the list of them in his hand, which 
any hon. Member was at liberty to ex- 
amine; he had no doubt that if the same 
process of inquiry was applied to others 
up to any amount of population the result 
would be similar. Now, he would beg to 
ask the House, was it just, was it fair, for 
hon. Members to talk of nine out of ten 
of the parsons in Ireland being shepherds 
without flocks? The question of the in- 
come of the Established Church had been 
so frequently brought before the Honse, 
that he would not trouble them with the 
details, but he felt it right to re-assert 
what had been stated fast year, that at 
the present moment, without any deduc- 
tion for ecclesiastical tax or for poor rate, 
out of 1,395 benefices in Ireland, there 
were just 31, the gross income of which 
was above 1,000/. a year, 26 being in the 
Protestant province of Armagh; and, as 
he had shown in several instances last 
year, the net income of these, after de- 
ducting necessary expenses, could not be 
estimated at more than 700/. a year on an 
average, and that when the Church Tem- 
poralities Act shall be in full operation 
there will be no sinecures or pluralities. 
Already they have been nearly all pre- 
vented ; there will be just nine benefices 
exceeding 1,000/., seven of them being in 
the Protestant province of Armagh. Con- 
siderably more than one-half will be under 
300/. a year, and in the proportion of 12 
out of 14 will be under 600/. And fur- 
ther, supposing a new distribution of 
Church property in Ireland made accord- 
ing to the Church population, which, how- 
ever, he should think most objectionable, 
each clergyman would have a congrega- 
tion of 620 members of the Established 
Church, besides Dissenters, and en if- 
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come of about 2207, It was, therefore, | of the country were to be subverted? The 
he thought, quite manifest that the Church | House and the country had heard a great 
Establishment was at the lowest point at deal recently on the subject of restitution. 
which it was possible for an establishment | As that argument had been used, hethought 


to be maintained as such, and that there- 
fore the real question was, whether the 
Church was to be maintained or utterly 
destroyed in Ireland? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Edinburgh, 
while he admitted the present efficiency | 
and improved state of the Irish Church, | 
had denied that it had effected the object | 
for which, as he maintained, it was insti- | 
tuted, and, therefore, he had called for its | 
subversion. Now, he could not admit that | 
the apparent success or want of success | 
which might attend a religion or a religi- | 
ous establishment, was the criterion by) 
which that Establishment was to be judged. 
If the Church in Ireland had not suc. 
ceeded in former times, he might attribute 
it to the manner in which its patronage 
had been abused by the British Govern- 
ment. Buthe could not admit the force 
of the argument at all. Religious estab- 
lishments are but instruments for the pro- | 
motion of religious truth. It is no doubt, 
the duty of States and of men to make, 
them as efficient as possible; but it is not’ 





it necessary to say a few words on that 
part of the subject. He did not wish to 
trouble the House with elaborate historical 
proofs, but he felt bound to say, that the 
doctrine and argument of restitution was 
quite inconsistent with the real facts of the 
case, as supported by the most conclusive 
historical proofs in reference to the Church 
of Ireland. The first of those facts which 
he would advance, and was quite ready to 
maintain by historical proofs, was this, 
that the early Church had no connexion 
with the Church of Rome; that it was far 
from agreeing with the Church of Rome in 
doctrine; that the Pope exercised no 
ecclesiastical authority in Ireland over the 
Irish Church, previous to the end of the 
twelfth century ; that all attempts to assert 
such authority were strenuously resisted 
by the Irish Church. He certainly could 
not deny that for three centuries after the 
reign of Henry II, the connexion with 
Rome was established; but then he must 
maintain that that connexion was thrown off 
at the time of the Reformation, or, at least, 


by mere human means that religious in the reign of Elizabeth, by all except two 
truth will be ultimately triumphant. | of the hierarchy of Ireland, and by a large 
Would the right hon. Gentleman venture | proportion of the clergy ; that at the time of 
to apply his principle to religion gene-| the Reformation there was no transfer of 
rally? Considering the immense propor-| property in Ireland from one existing 
tion of mankind who are still ignorant of; Church to another existing Church—there 
Christianity, can it be said that the} was no new Church set up, and no old 
Christian Church, or Christian churches, | Church turned out; the Church reformed 
of any denomination, have fully accom-| itself, and for ten years, at least, the popu- 
plished the purposes for which they were | lation of Ireland frequented the Reformed 
instituted ; and, if they have not, would | Churches; and it was only when the Pope 
the right hon. Gentleman say that churches | found it impossible to induce the existing 


are all to be abolished, and Christian 
truth left to take its chance in the world? 
He would correct every abuse in a Church ; 
but he was persuaded that it was the duty 
of a State, having an Established Church, 
to bring the truth inculeated by that 
Church within the reach of every one who 
might choose to listen to them ; and how- 
ever we may differ now as to what truth 
in religion was, no Christian can doubt 
that Christian truth will ultimately pre- 
vail. Or would the right hon. Gentleman 
apply this principle to educational estab- 
lishments? If it was the case in this 
country that educational institutions had in 
a great degree failed in their object, would 
the right hon. Gentleman maintain that, 
therefore, the educational establishments 


| Church to return to the allegiance which 
he considered to be due to himself that he 
came to the resolution of setting up a 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, with 
the hope of ultimately supplanting the 
Reformed Church, He most conscien- 
tiously believed these to be the real, plain 
facts of the case—he believed they admit- 
ted of the clearest historical proof; and, if 
they did, what became of the whole argr 

ment of restitution? There was another 
branch of the subject connected with the 
Resolution before the House, upon which 
it was his duty to make some remarks, and 
that was, the insult to the feelings and 
opinions of the Protestants of Ireland, 
which the adoption of the Resolution now 
before the House, to say nothing of its in- 
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justice, was calculated to inflict. In 
reference to a question of this peculiar and 
delicate nature, the House ought not to be 
insensible to the feelings which prevailed 
in Treland among the Protestant popula- 
tion on such subjects. The endowment 
of Maynooth by the State out of State 
funds might, and he hoped would, be dis- 
cussed without exciting any angry feelings; 
but for the House deliberately to affirm, 
or seriously to entertain a proposition that 
the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth 
should be endowed out of the funds of the 
Established Church, would be regarded, he 
could only say, as a wanton insult to the 
feelings of Her Majesty’s Protestant sub- 
jects in Ireland, It was the fashion to 
talk of insults to Ireland, though not on 
his side of the House ; and the allegation 
of insult seemed the argument which had 
most force. But who were the Protestants 
whose feelings were to be thus wantonly 
insulted ?—were they entitled to no con- 
sideration at the hands of the Government 
or the Legislature? Through evil report 
and good report they had proved them- 


selves the unflinching supporters of the | 


law and the Constitution ; unappalled by 
the threats, unseduced by the blandish- 
ments of the enemies of the British con- 
nexion; undergoing trials and persecu- 
tiuns, which those unacquainted with the 
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warm-hearted people, “Abandon your an. 
cient usages, the occasion for them has 
gone by. Your ancient. associations and 
recollections are obsolete—you had better 
forego them;” but little be knows of the 
working of the human passions and feelings 
—but litle he knows how closely entwined 
round a people’s heart are even the cus- 
toms and usages of their ancestors, com- 
memorative of achievements in defence of 
their liberties, their country, and their reli- 
gion, who fancies there is little sacrifice in 
their abandonment. These usages were 
! abandoned, the bond of connexion by 
| which the Protestant population was linked 
| together was loosed in proof of their de- 
| sones loyalty. He had no wish to say 
| 














anything harsh, or throw any blame un- 
| Necessarily upon the Government; the 
| impression in Ireland certainly was that 
| these considerations were forgotten, and 
|that Protestant claims and Protestant 
feelings were not sufficiently regarded by 
| Her Majesty’s Government. But he 
| warned the House how, by the adoption of 
such a Resolution as that proposed by the 
hon. Member for Sheffield, they added 
insult to the wrongs of which the Protest- 
ants complain. He warned the House to 
beware how it taught them the dangerous 
and bitter lesson—a lesson which, once 
learned, is never forgotten by a people— 


real state of things in Ireland could not } that, politically, the meed of loyalty is in- 
well appreciate, they formed the British | gratitude, while the reward of agitation 
garrison in the midst of a hostile country. | and disloyalty is favour and concession. 
When your Constitution is in danger, when | If that lesson be once impressed upon the 
the peace of Ireland is exposed to risk, | minds of the Protestants of Ireland, one 
when the British connexion is threatened, }or other of two most disastrous results 





when a political object is to be gained, 
when sacrifices are to be made, you are 
sure to appeal to the Protestants of Ire- 
land; and never yet, whether that appeal 
was made to their spirit or to their mode- 
ration, has it been made in vain by a Bri- 
tish Government or a British Legislature. 
Year after year have they seen principles 


and institutions, which they valaed—and | 


valued because theyfelt that they were iden- 
tified with the safety and welfare of the Con- 
stitution—one after another abandoned, 
or handed over to their political opponents. 
At the request of those who now hold the 
reins of Government, the Protestants of 
Ireland had freely broken up a confederacy 
which they deemed essential to their own 
security, and which was endeared to them 
by many highly cherished recollections, 
It may be easy, perhaps, for the Minister or 
the politician to say to a high-spirited and 


| would be sure to follow—you will either 
| see the Protestants of Ireland joining with 
' the Repealers in hostility to a connexion 
from which, as they think, they will have 
received nothing but ingratitude and in- 
| jury; or else, which would be in his opin- 
ion almost worse, you will see again the 
collision and conflicts of classes and per- 
suasions in Ireland—you will see the pros- 
‘pect of concord and harmony. which now 
| exists completely dissipated. You willsee 
the one class exulting, naturally, in the 
triumph of their principles and of their 
' Church, over the principles and the Church 
of their political opponents; you will see 
the other bitterly lamenting all past con- 
cessions, determining, as far as their indi- 
vidual feelings and conduct are concerned, 
to concede no more. These will be the 
fruits of the adoption of the hon. Member's 
Resolution ; and that feeling will be gene- 
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rated, the worst that can be imagined for 
the tranquillity, peace, and prosperity of a 
country-—a feeling which is blasting, blight. 
ing, and fatal in its effects, and utterly 
subversive of all social concord; the exul- 
tation of extorted triumph on the one side, 
and vain regret for fruitless concession on 
the other. The very feeling would be 
created which, under somewhat. similar 
circumstances, had been so well described 
by the Roman historian— 

“ Majores quoque, si divinassent concedendo 
omnia, plebem in se non mitiorem, sed asperi0- 
rem, alia ex allis. iniquiora postulando quam 
prima impetrassent, futurum, quamlibet dimi- 
cationem subitures fuisse, potius quam tales 
leges sibi imponi paterentur.” 


Captain Ralph Osborne did not think 
it was a very satisfactory spectacle for the 
admirers of their academical institutions to 
see that the Representatives of the Univer- 
sities, with one exception that might be 
taken, were to a man disinclined to con- 
sent to any measure of liberality. He de- 
nied, however, that the hon. Gentleman 
who had spoken last, represented the feel_ 
ings of the Protestants in Ireland; he re- 
presented only the Orange party of that 
country, and while he talked of their loy- 
alty, what did the right hon. Baronet 
think when the hon. Gentleman threatened, 
if the Government added insult to injury, 
that they would join the Repealers? [ Mr. 
G. A. Hamilton ; My observations bad re- 
ference only to the adoption of the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Sheffield.] 
He accepted the explanation of the hon. 
Gentleman; but would remind him that 
his hon .and learned Colleague (Mr. Shaw) 
expressed similar sentiments, and threat- 
ened, if the complaints of his party were 
not attended to, that they might be found 
acting in conjunction with the Repealers. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hamilton) had 
carried them back to some remote period of 
ancient history, when, according to some 
ideal description o/ the Irish Church, given 
by Archbishop Usher, that Church was 
pot Roman Catholic. He (Captain Os- 
borne), however, would take a much later 
period ; let him bring them down to the 
time when it was the Protestants in Ire- 
land who fomented the rebellion. At that 
period the chief plotters of the movement 
in the North of Irelaad were Protestants. 
Wolfe Tone was a Protestant, and so were 
all the leaders. Away, then, with this claim 
to particular and exclusive loyalty on the 
part of the Protestants of Ireland. From 
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a long acquaintance with that country, he 
could say, that the Roman Catholics there 
were fully as loyal as any Protestants in 
that House. And if in the course of time the 
right hon. Baronet should propose to give 
Members to. the University of Maynooth, 
these Members would not. be. found. rais- 
ing that oatery against Protestantism which 
the Members of the University of Dublin 
were raising against the Roman Catholic 
religion of their countrymen. He appre- 
hended the present question was rather 
that of maintaining the revenues of the 
EstablishedChurch, than ofincreasing those 
of Maynooth College. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet, in his speech in the present debate, 
had, with his usual adroitness, in talking 
of Mr. O'Connell and the Oregon Terri- 
tory, passed completely away from the sub- 
ject under consideration, and they were 
left as much in doubt as to what his views 
on it were as before. But he did not think 
the right hon, Baronet could have identi- 
fied himself with the views expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Ireland. That right hon. Gentleman 
had revived the exploded analogy between 
church and private property. He held in 
his hand the opinion of one whom, as he 
belonged to the right hon, Gentleman’s 


party, he might deem an authority on this 
point; it was the opinion of Lord Brougham. 
The noble Lord said :— 


“God forbid I should contend that the 
Church has the same power over its property 
as individuals have over theirs; there is no 
sort of analogy between them. The Charch 
receives its property for performing certain 
service ; private persons hold theirs uncondi- 
tionally.” 


He might quote other passages from Paley 
and Sir J. Mackintosh to the same effect, 
but it was unnecessary. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland had 
also entered into the argument founded 
on the compact made at the Union, If 
any one argument was more untenable 
than another it was this; the Representa- 
tives of a small minority of the Irish na- 
tion, in order that their Church — the 
Church of the minority—might be held 
by them in perpetuity, and for certain 
other pecuniary considerations, sold the 
liberties of their Catholic brethren. They 
had heard the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) reject the compact as conclusive, 
and there could on that subject be no- 
thing in common between him and the 
right hon. Secretary for Ireland. The 
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right hon. Secretary had dwelt on the 
danger of establishing a precedent; but 
the precedent of Catholic endowment had 
already been established in Canada, and 
why should not that which had effected 
such good in Canada be applied to Ire- 
land? He thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, had rather misrepresented what had 
fallen from Gentlemen on this side of the 
House; the right hon. Gentleman argued 
as if they wished for the total subversion 
of theIrish Church ; he denied the charge. 
For his part, he did not wish to subvert 
the Established Church in Ireland; but he 
thought it would be advisable to put that 
Church upon a congregational, instead of 
a territorial footing. It should be remem- 
bered, in considering that question, that 
there were in Ireland 218 parishes in 
which there was not a single Protestant. 
He could not help lamenting the ignorance 
of the English people with regard to the 
condition of Ireland. What Lord Clare 
complained of at the time of the Union 
was still true—there was no country in 
Europe with which Englishmen were less 
acquainted than Ireland. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hamilton) had endeavoured 
to carry the House away to a distant 
period, when the Catholic Church did not 
exist in Ireland. But he was prepared to 
maintain that the Reformation had never 
been carried thither. There was a revolu- 
tion in tithes, but no change of opinion ; 
and so far from taking any pains to con- 
vert the Irish from error, the English Go- 
venment rather took pains to confirm 
them in their creed, as the best means of 
getting at their property. It was not till 
the reign of James I. that any order was 
given to have the Bible translated into the 
Irish language; and it was a saying at that 
time, that in Elizabeth’s reign they had 
Irish priests and Enaglisi Bibles, and in 
James’s reign English priests and Irish 
Bibles. Thus was the Reformation carried 
out. He was prepared to maintain that 
there was no similarity between the Irish 
Established Church and the Church of 
England. The English Church had been 
allowed to enjoy the peaceable possession 
of its temporalities because it was the 
Church of the great body of the English 
people. But with respect to the Irish 
Church the case was totally different. He 
would go further, and say that there was 
avast difference as to doctrine between 


the English and the Irish Churches. It 
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was stated in a work called ‘‘ Ireland and 
its Rulers” quoted by the right hon. Sec- 
retary for Ireland himself, that 


“ The religion of the Irish Church partook 
rather of Puritanism than Protestantism, and 
that its clergy were much of the same creed as 
the Dissenters ; they preached a sour and bit- 
ter morality, and were found to entertain nar- 
row and pedantic views, unlike their English 
brethren.” 


What great names had the clergy of 
the Irish Church given to literature or 
learning? Where were the men it 
had produced to be compared to the 
Hookers, Butlers, Warburtons, and Chil- 
lingworths of the English Church? Would 
they select the names of Daly and Mant? 
The former had written a biography, con- 
taining some passages which the Bench 
of Bishops would not consider quite or. 
thodox; and Archdeacon Mant had de- 
clared that the penal laws were calculated 
to benefit the Papists themselves. Then 
look at their conduct towards the right 
hon. Baronet on the National Education 
question. If they were held up as orna- 
ments of society, what had they contri- 
buted to science or letters? What had the 
University of Dublin done for the advance- 
ment of learning? Let thera show the 
great men it had produced. The noble 
Viscount the Member for Bandon (Lord 
Bernard) would perhaps quote to him the 
name of some little Dissenting minister, a 
great man in his own parish, and a distri- 
butor of tracts in the diocese of Bandon; 
but that was not the sort of great man he 
meant. One hon. Member had talked of 
the Establishment being a missionary 
Church, and of the expansive force of 
Protestantism ; they might as well talk of 
the expansive force of bishops’ purses. 
And he begged to read to the House an 
extract from a Parliamentary document, 
which would give some idea of the for- 
tunes left by Irish prelates; it was a re- 
turn of the probates of the wills of several 
Irish bishops; it had been before read 
collectively, but he would now give it in 
detail. The hon. Member then read the 
following document to the House :— 


PROBATES OF WILLS OF IRISH BISHOPS, 
ee 
25,000 
40,000 


Stopford, Bishop of Cork 

Percy, Bishop of Dromore 
Cleaver, Bishop of Ferns 50,000 
Bernard, Bishop of Limerick .. 60,000 
Knox, Bishop of Killaloe +» 100,000 
Fowler, Bishop of Dublin =... 150,000 
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£. 
«+ 250,000 
«+ 250,000 


Beresford, Bishop of Tuam 

Hawkins, Bishop of Raphoe 
Stuart, Bishop of Armagh _... 300,000 
Porter, Bishop of Clogher .. 250,000 
Agar, Bishop of Cashel . 400,000 


Making a total of .. £1,875,000 

in the course of forty or fifty years. What 
was the evidence of Dr. Doyle, given in 
March, 1825? He said that he respected 
the Established Church more than any 
other in the universe that was separated 
from the Roman Catholic religion; but 
he thought that the amount of its property 
was prejudicial to the interests of that 
Church, as well as to the interests of the 
country. He thought that no man not 
warped by prejudice would dissent from 
that opinion. The hon. Member for New- 
castle-under-Lyme had given as a reason 
for objecting to the grant to Maynooth, 
that it met with the approbation of Mr, 
O’Connell; and had made a petty squabble 
with thathon.Gentleman aground fordeny- 
ing this grant to a great nation. Now, he 
considered the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
O’Connell) to be a far-seeing and sagacious 
statesman. He remembered the time when 
a Viceroy of Ireland had been put into 
Coventry because, agreeing with Mr. 
O’Connell in some poits, he had acted 
on that opinion; and now, notwithstand- 
ing this, they had a Prime Minister who 
made it a matter of congratulation that 
he had sent a message of peace to Ireland, 
aud who was ready to be dragged at the 
chariot-wheels of a “‘ convicted conspira- 
tor.” On a late occasion, when he ad- 
dressed the House, it was bis intention to 
vote against the Government proposition, 
not because he objected to its policy, but 
because he objected to taking the money 
from the Consolidated Fund, inasmuch as 
a great portion of the people of this coun- 
try were unwilling that their money should 
be applied to Roman Catholic purposes. 
He confessed, however, that in the course 
of that debate he was very much shaken 
in his intention, when he heard the speech 
of the hon. Member for Kent, who in a 
very courteous and bland manner held 
out damnation to all his Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects. That speech first made 
him pause in his intention; but when the 
hon. Member for Elgin succeeded, and 
last of all, when another hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Spooner), whose claims to an infalli- 
bility and hardihood of reasoning might 
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well qualify him for a Birmingham Pope, 
—when that hon. Member rose and pro- 
nounced the religion of three-fourths of 
Ireland an awful delusion, he should not 
have liked, by voting with that hon. Gen- 
tleman, to have countenanced so gross an 
insult to Ireland. He would tell the hon. 
Gentleman that it was better to be insane 
in his charity, than rational io his malice ; 
and he would refer him to a passage in 
Burke, where it was said, that in many 
points they of the Established Church 
agreed with the Roman Catholic Church; 
and that if mere dissent were meritorious, 
then he that dissented altogether from the 
Christian religion was most Protestant. 
He saw the hon. Gentleman turning up 
his eyes at this, as if the bon. Gentleman 
pitied him for what he was saying; but 
he asked the House whether his words 
were not more the words of charity than 
those which had fallen from the lips of 
the hon. Gentleman? There appeared to 
be a coalition between the extreme “ vo-~ 
luntaries” on that (the Opposition) side, 
and the enthusiastic ‘ involuntaries” on 
the other; but supposing they were to 
succeed in throwing out the present mea- 
sure, and upsetting the Government, what 
sort of Administration, he should like to 
know, would they be able to form? Pro- 
bably the hon, Member for Durham would 
be appointed Secretary at War, while the 
Great Seal would be tendered to the hon. 
and learned Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity, whose “ dramatic readings” had lately 
afforded so much amusement to the House. 
He had now some personal interest in 
Ireland, and he tendered his thanks to 
the right hon. Home Secretary for the 
noble and statesmanlike speech he made 
on a late occasion. That speech had 
done more good in softening the feelings 
of the Irish people than any other speech 
which had been delivered. The Govern- 
ment of Ireland had too long depended 
on the chances and changes of parties in 
that House. He hoped now that a new 
light had dawned on that country—but he 
feared that there would be no ultimate 
settlement of the Irish question until the 
Irish Church was put on a different 
footing. 

Viscount Bernard said, the noble Lord 
the Member for Sunderland had asked what 
would be the fate of the Irish Church, 
were it to be decided by an Irish Parlia- 
ment sitting in Dublin? Now, he would 
ask the noble Lord, and he would ask the 
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House, what would be the fate of the Act 
of Settlement itself—what would be the 
fate of Protestant property —what would 
be the prospect of that illustrious infant 
Prince on whom the affections of the 
country were centred, in the hope that at 
some far distant day he would rule over 
the country—what would the prospects of 
that illustrious Prince be if an Irish Par- 
liament were to sit in Dublin? He would 
not trespass upon their patience for more 
than a few moments. But after the at- 
tack which the hon. Member who had just 
sat down had made upon the Protestant 
clergy, he must allude to it. The hon. 
Member had alluded to the wills of past 
bishops ; why did he not allude to the 
conduct of the bishops of the present day 
—to the munificent piety of the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, who had spent 1,700J. 
in restoring the cathedral of Armagh, and 
in supplying the deficiencies of the Church 
of Ireland. It was not denied that the 
clergy of the present day performed their 
sacred functions with a zeal and attention 
and an assiduity which could not be im- 
proved. Gentlemen talked of having an 


equality of churches, but how was it possi- 
ble to achieve that? Sure they might de- 
stroy the Protestant Church, and defray 


the expense of the Roman Catholic 
Charch with its spoils; but he would 
defy them by that means to produce 
equality. Wherever there was a larger 
number, that larger number would have 
the greater power, He would not go into 
the subject further, but he would appeal 
to the House—he would appeal to the 
country—to maintain inviolate the pro- 
perty of the United Established Churches 
of England and Ireland. 

Mr. Ellice (Coventry) rose principally to 
set himself right with the House, with re- 
spect to a statement made by his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, in the course of his speech last 
evening. But before he did so, he wished 
tosay, in a few words, that he cordially 
supported the present Motion. He should 
have been at some loss to do so, if he 
thought it would in any way have inter- 
fered with the success of the measure which 
Her Majesty’s Government had intro- 
duced. But, inasmuch as he saw that it 
was practicable to come to such a vote 
without injuring the progress of that mea- 
sure, and as he thought it essential upon 
this, probably the first step in a new course 
of ecclesiastical polity in respect to Ire- 
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land, to make a protest, so far as he was 
able, against taking from the taxes of the 
country means for the support of any ec- 
clesiastical establishment in Ireland, he 
thought it right for that reason, and more 
especially on this occasion, to vote for the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sheffield. He need not detain the House 
with going over the grounds over which 
his hon. Friend had so ably gone, nor need 
he attempt, in worse language, to repeat 
the arguments which had been concen. 
trated in the powerful speech of his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Macaulay )—a speech which, followed 
as it had been by the speech of his noble 
Friend the Member for the city of Lon- 
don (Lord John Russell), and the speech 
of his noble Friend the Member for Sun- 
derland (Lord Howick), had completely 
exhausted the subject. To those speeches, 
complaining as they did of the Irish 
Church Establishment, no answer had been 
attempted to be given from any quarter of 
the House. Her Majesty’s Government 
had stated that it was impossible for them 
to concur with him (Mr. Ellice) and his 
hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield upon 
this subject; but in giving that opinion 
they had assigned no reason which could 
show to the House or the country that they 
had the least security of being able to 
stand where they were. They had taken 
the first step in a progression which must 
go on, let who would occupy the seat of 
Government. He had always taken a very 
anxious interest in this subject. More 
than twenty years ago he seconded a pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Hume) for the appointment of a 
Committee to inquire into the state of the 
Irish Church, his hon. Friend making at 
that time the same statement which the 
hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Ward) had 
made in support of the Motion now before 
the House. Upon every subsequent occa- 
sion (he Mr. Ellice) followed the same 
course ; and when he came into the Govern- 
ment of Earl Grey, which his right hon. 
Friend (Sir James Graham) left, he then 
declared his opinion upon this subject as 
distinctly as language could express it. 
He therefore could not undertand where 
his right hon. Friend (Sir James Graham) 
had been able to discover any statement 
made by him on his coming into the Go- 
vernment of Lord Grey that differed from 
the principle of the Motion now before the 
House, or to the terms of the proposition 
which at that time led to:a change of the 
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Government. He at that time stated that 
there was no intention on the part of the 
Government to take from the Protestant 
Church in Ireland means for founding a 
Roman Catholic Establishment in Ireland. 
The Government had not then obtained 
sufficient information to judge as to what 
purposes or to what extent they could 
make an appropriation of the property that 
might be derived from the surplus of the 
revenue of the Established Church. But 
when the right hon. Gentleman (Sir James 
Graham) left office, a Commission was ap- 
pointed, in order to enable the Government 
to devise proper measures upon this sub- 
ject. He forgot the precise statement 
made by the head of the late Government 
on that occasion ; but although he refused 
to admit the intention of the Government 
to apply any surplus, if there were any, of 
the fund belonging to the Protestant 
Church to any particular object apart from 
that Church, he still maintained the power 
of the Government and the State to apply 
such surplus to any purpose which might 
be deemed expedient by Parliament. With 
respect to his own language, he remem- 
bered perfectly well that, on a debate aris- 
ing respecting the settlement of the tithe 
question in Ireland, brought forward by 
the present Lord Hatherton, who was then 
Secretary for that country, he, in the 
course of it, took occasion to lament the 
loss which the Government had sustained 
by the retirement of his right hon. Friend 
opposite (Sir J. Graham) and his noble 
Friend the now Secretary for the Colonies 
(Lord Stanley). He (Mr. Ellice) thought 
then, as he thought now, that their retire- 
ment, under the circumstances of the case, 
and considering the principle upon which 
they placed their retirement, was more 
detrimental to the cause of good govern- 
ment and to the progress of good govern- 
ment in Ireland, than it was possible to de- 
scribe. The Government of that day had 


a large party of friends and supporters in | 


the House of Commons. The Irish peo- 
ple were at that time disposed to accept 
the conciliatory measures then proposed ; 
and if at that period the Government of 
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ceedings—to which he himself contributed 
but little—that he used these terms, which 
afforded a remarkable confirmation of the 
statement which he was now making : — 


“For what has this sacrifice been made 
(alluding to the loss of his two right hon. 
Friends), but that the Government should be 
enabled to act upon one principle, and to 
avow that principle now before the House—” 


(That was the Irish Tithe Bill.) Upon 
some cheers being made, he (Mr. Ellice) 
observed :— 


“I scarcely know how to interpret that 
cheer coming from the quarter it does. But 
if it means that the Government is not united 
and determined to act consistently with its de- 
clarations, I say that if I had thought there had 
been the least difference upon one principle 
amongst those who formed the new Govern- 
ment, and that principle was the one of advis- 
ing the fit application of the surplus revenues 
of the Church of Ireland to purposes not dis- 
similar from those stated in the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for St. Alban’s, 1 would have 
been the last man to have joined it.” 


He thought that language was suffi- 
ciently decided to show the House that his 
opinions had never swerved, and to those 
opinions he still adhered. He thought, 
encouraged as they must be by the new 
system of liberality adopted by Her Ma- 
jesty's Government towards the people of 
Ireland, they ought not to go too steadily 
forward. To the first step in that progress 
he should give his most cordial support, 
though he at the same time felt himself 
perfectly at liberty to enter his protest by 
voting in favour of the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield against 
the principle of taking money for such a 
purpose as was now contemplated (when 
it could be taken from other sources), 
which was contributed by the taxation 
imposed on the people of Great Britain. 
Mr. E. B. Roche said, that he could not 
but admit that the measure proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet in respect to May- 
nooth was a goud one as far as it went. It 
was a measure that was introduced, he 
believed, in a good, an honest, and a kind 
spirit; and for that reason he regretted 


the day could have gone on unitedly in| that the Protestant Church in Ireland 
the course of policy in which they had | should have been brought forward on this 


embarked, it was his conviction that a very | occasion. 


He regretted it the more be- 


different state of affairs would have existed | cause, urged by old and long-entertained 
in Ireland than what they had now the’ principles, he should give his vote in favour 


misfortune to witness. 


In stating his re- of the Motion of the hon. Member for 


gret at the retirement of his right hon. | Sheffield. The question of the Irish Church 
Friend and of his noble Friend, he found, | was not, after all, as important a question 
on referring to the records of their pro-' now as it was some years since. It was 
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not regarded by the Irish people now with 
much anxiety, because, in the first place, 
the question was overlaid in the Irish 
mind by another measure which absorbed 
it, and which, he believed, was a much 
more important question ; and in the se- 
cond place, the people of Ireland had seen 
this question of Church reform trifled with 
by parties on his side of the House before, 
and therefore they did not believe that even 
the present advocates for it were quite sin- 
cere in their proposals for reform. This 
was the general feeling of the people of 
Ireland. He admitted that they were quite 
wrong in this impression. He had no 
doubt that the hon. Member for Sheffield 
was quite sincere in the course he was 
taking. At the same time the people of 
Ireland had seen this question taken up 
apparently with great spirit, by leading 
parties in this House; and after it had 
served the purposes of party it was 
laid down very quietly. He regretted 
that the question should be introduced 
on the present occasion, because he 
thought it would be much better that the 
other question should be first disposed of 
by itself. He regarded the Irish Church 
as a great abuse, and he deplored the 
existence of that abuse in his country. 
He could not forget that it was the 
great bone of contention which divided 
parties in Ireland ; and he felt the greatest 
regret at its being brought forward 
now, inasmuch as it prevented all par- 
ties in his country from uniting together 
for the common good of their common 
country. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dublin University was in great 
tribulation about the Irish Protestant 
Church, in case the Union should be re- 
pealed, and Irish questions should come to 
be settled by Irishmen; but he (Mr. 
Roche) asked him, whether, after the 
speeches made to night by the Whig 
leaders, he thought, that if they came into 
power, they would grant very flattering 
terms tothe Irish Church. Let him (the hon. 
Member) well consider whether Irishmen 
in Ireland could not settle this Irish ques- 
tion more fairly and honestly for both par- 
ties, and more honourably for themselves, 
than when they were obliged to come to this 
country, which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin ad- 
mitted in his speech to be a foreign country. 
That hon. Gentleman, in strengthening his 
arguments, said, that if they took from them 
the Church, they would lose the support of 
that party which he represented, which 
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party, he added, was a garrison existing in 
a foreign and a hostile country. He had 
listened with feelings of humiliation when 
he heard a fellow countryman obliged to 
make such an admission. [Mr. G. 4, 
Hamilton ; 1 did not say so.) He there- 
fore retracted the words; but the hon, 
Gentleman certainly used the words “a 
British garrison in a hostile country.” He 
would tell the hon. Gentleman that if there 
was any hostility shown, it was all on one 
side. The people of Ireland did not regard 
him or his party with hostile feelings; 
they regarded the prejudices by which 
he was actuated with feelings of hor. 
ror and contempt, but undoubtedly they 
did not regard their fellow countrymen 
with anything like feelings of hostility; 
and many of them hoped that a blessed 
day would yet come when they should all 
unite together for the common good of the 
common country. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet at the head of the Government had 
certainly received a large support of 
his measure of endowment for May- 
nooth ; but let -him remind the right 
hon. Baronet that all the support which 
he received from that side of the House 
did not originate from a sacrifice entirely 
of party to principle. Honest men sup- 
ported his measure because they considered 
it to be just; and those who were not 
honest, because it was expedient. Amongst 
the lower grades of the Whig party there 
were murmurs and reports of a coalition. 
Many persons indulged in the idea that 
the noble Lord the Member for London, 
and the right hon. Baronet opposite, would 
yet be found hobnobbing together at a Ca- 
binet dinner. What a scene would that be 
for the talented Gentleman who had con- 
stituted himself the historical painter of 
the House of Commons! They all re- 
membered the story of Antony and 
Octavius dividing the empire amongst their 
immediate followers. In this case too, as 
of old, there would not only be spoils to be 
divided, but former friends to be proscribed. 
There would be the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London devoting to destruction 
his old ally the learned Member for Cork ; 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government, satisfying an ancient 
hatred against his highly talented Friend 
the Member for Shrewsbury; and the 
Home Secretary demanding the blood of 
his former friend and present enemy, the 
energetic Member for Finsbury. All those 
dreams were based on the hopes that Ire- 
land would acquiesce in this coalition—that 
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to sacrifice and to give up her allegiance to 
the cause in which she was embarked. He 
told the right hon. Baronet, in a candid 
spirit, that such would not be the case ; 
that he would not be able to tempt Ireland 
by single measures of this kind. He must 
give her ample and full justice; for the 
people were embarked in a cause which 
they considered to be just and good. He 
believed that they were entitled, upon 
every principle of truth and justice, to a 
domestic Legislature. They should listen 
to their demands—they should argue this 
question with them—they should convince 
them that they were wrong, or concede their 
rights; the people of Ireland were not now to 
beintimidated. They should recollect how 
the aspects of things were changed in that 
country—that there had sprung up a body 
of men in that country who commanded 
the confidence, the attention, and the ad- 
miration of the Irish people. They had 
declared that Ireland would never be satis- 
fied with anything short of a domestic 
Legislature ; and if the Government of this 
country reckoned without these men, they 
reckoned without their host.- He wished 
that this question would be settled ami- 
cably and fairly. He wished that the 
right hon. Baronet, who had great powers 
and great personal weight in the coun- 
try, would come forward and settle this 
question upon a firm and enduring basis ; 
but it was his duty to tell him, that nothing 
short of what he had already mentioned 
would satisfy the Irish people. 

Viscount Palmerston: Sir, I can assure 
the House that I shall detain them but 
for a very few moments from that division 
to which they are anxious to go; for it is 
not my intention to go into any of those 
extraneous topics which have been treated 
of by hon. Gentlemen who have taken part 
in this debate, and which have not imme- 
diately borne upon the question we are 
now discussing. Sufficient, I think, for 
the debate is the question thereof. And 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman raises 
a question of sufficient importance to render 
it unnecessary for us upon this occasion to 
debate the Bill which is now passing 
through this House. Sir, if my hon. 
Friend had brought forward his Motion 
at the time and under the circumstances in 
which he first gave notice of it, I should 
have felt it my duty to vote against him, 
unwilling as I should have been to take any 
step which should, by any remote possi~ 
bility, have endangered the safety of the 
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Bill, for the success of which I had a very 
great anxiety. But the course he has 
taken will enable me to give him my sup- 
port ; and I give it believing that those 
who oppose the Bill do not mean to take 
advantage of the fitful opportunity which 
his; Motion gives them of dividing with 
him on this question for the first time. 
But the question which my hon. Friend 
has brought under the consideration of the 
House is this—whether the funds which 
are required for the purposes of the Bill 
are to be taken from the Consolidated 
Fund, or from reductions to be made in 
the Establishment of the Irish Church? I 
shall be prepared to vote for their being 
taken from the Consolidated Fund, if the 
Motion of my hon. Friend shall be re- 
jected. But I have no hesitation in saying 
that I should prefer taking the course pro- 
posed by my hon, Friend, and on that ac- 
count J shall give him my vote on this oc- 
easion. The first question that arises is, 
whether there can be such a surplus created 
out of the revenues of the Irish Church, 
after providing for the proper service of 
that Church for the Protestant portion of 
the Irish people? Can there be made such 
a reduction in the revenues of the Church 
as will afford the means of providing the sum 
required? I think nobody who has heard 
the statements made in this debate, with 
regard to the present condition of the Irish 
Church, can for a moment doubt that, after 
every provision which can be required for 
the proper discharge of the duties of that 
Establishment, ample funds might be found 
for the purposes to which my hon. Friend 
would apply them. Well then, Sir, is 
Parliament authorized to make that appli- 
cation? Why,I think no man whohas voted 
for the Church Temporalities Bill can for 
a moment doubt or dispute that Parliament 
has that power. I hold that the revenues 
of the Church belong, or at least in the 
manner stated by the right hon. the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department last 
night—they are property held in trust by 
the State for uses; but, if those uses are 
satisfied—if the revenues are greater than 
are required for the proper performance of 
those uses—then [ contend, and those who 
brought and supported the Church Tem- 
poralities Bill must also admit, that the 
State is authorized to make such other ap- 
plications of that surplus as may, in the 
opinion of the State, be most analogous to 
the uses for which that revenue at present 
exists. Therefore, Sir, upon the same 
principle on whick I voted for that prin- 
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ciple of appropriating the surplus revenue 
of the Irish Church to the purposes of ge- 
nera! education, [ am prepared to vote for 
the application of any such surplus to the 
service of the College of Maynooth. Now, 
1 know I shall be met by some one saying 
that this is a step beyond the Appropri- 
ation Clause ; that the application contem- 
plated by the Appropriation Clause was an 
application for education common to Pro- 
testants and Catholics ; and that this Col- 
lege of Maynooth is an_ establishment 
confined necessarily to Catholics alone. But 
was that principle wholly repudiated by 
the Church Temporalities Bill? We did 
not in that Bill contemplate the applica- 
tion of any surplus to religious Catholic 
purposes. But was not a large amount 
destined to be applied to the relief of the 
Catholic portion of the population of Ire- 
land? Why, when you relieved the Ca- 
tholics from the Church cess, and applied 
the surplus of the Protestant revenues to 
the repair and maintenance of the fabrics 
of the Church, you did apply that surplus 
partly to Catholic purposes, because you 
relieved the Catholic population from a 
tax to which they had been subject. And 
you went a step further, I should be justi- 
fied in saying, for by relieving them from 
that tax you made them more able to con- 
tribute to the support of their own re- 
ligion. But, whether that principle was 
then affirmed or not, I am prepared to 
support it. I hold that the revenues of the 
Church of Ireland were primarily destined 
for the religious instruction of the people 
of Ireland ; and if it be shown to me that 
the religious instruction of that portion of 
the people by whom those revenues are 
now possessed doves not require support to 
the full extent to which those revenues go, 
I should not feel any difficulty in applying 
any portion that might be wanted for other 
purposes ; not indirectly to the support of 
persons intended to be instructors, but di- 
rectly to a use analogous to that for which 
they are now employed, directly in aid of 
the religious instruction of the people of 
Ireland. Therefore I am not to be de- 
terred from giving this vote by the appre- 
hension that any Gentleman may enter- 
tain, that if you once establish this prin- 
ciple, and apply to the College of Maynooth 
any surplus revenue by the reduction of 
the Protestant Establishment, you thereby 
lead to the ultimate consequence of the 
endowment of the Irish Catholic priest- 
hood. Sir, in my opinion, that is a ques- 
tion which will necessarily press itself upon 
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this House. Sir, it is impossible, in my 
opinion, that the present state of things in 
Ireland, in regard to the two establish. 
ments of the two different sects in Treland, 
can be permanent. You havea population 
of 8,000,000, of which nearly 7,000,000 
are of one religion, the Catholic, and 
the remainder of a different religion, the 
Protestant religion. You have a large 
Church Establishment, which is appropri- 
ated to the instruction of only half of 
that Protestant minority. You pay, you 
contribute, at least, by an annual grant to 
the religious instruction of the remaining 
portion of the Protestant minority. Can 
you possibly contemplate such a state of 
things as lasting? Is it possible that you 
regard as permanent the arrangement that 
6,500,000 or 7,000,000 of the poorest por- 
tion of the people of Ireland are to receive 
their religious instruction from a priesthood 
dependent upon the eleemosynary contri« 
butions of their flock, going from door to 
door, from farm to farm, and from cabin to 
cabin, to collect the wretched and preca- 
tious sums of which their income is com- 
posed? Sir, I say that, in my opinion, 
whatever may be the feeling of any portion 
of this House, and of (as I admit it to be) 
the people of this country upon that sub- 
ject, a provision by the State for the Ca- 
tholic priesthood is a measure to which the 
Government and this House will at no 
distant period be compelled by their sense 
of justice to proceed. The great mistake 
made by Governments, not only in this 
country but every where, is to be too late 
in the measures which they adopt. Fora 
long time their own prejudices—for a long 
time the prejudices of their supporters— 
prevent them from coming to that resolu- 
tion to which each individual among them 
perhaps foresees that he shall be obliged to 
come. In the meanwhile, discussions en- 
lighten the public mind; the grievance 
which exists creates discontent, and leads 
to the expression of it ; at last the force of 
argument produces conviction, and the 
Government comes down with its measure, 
but comes when the time of proposing it 
with effect is gone by ; and that concession 
which may be—no doubt on the present 
occasion it is—the result of conviction, and 
the spontaneous offering of modified opi- 
nions and a sense of justice, wears to the 
public all the appearance of a surrender to 
tear. It is so dealt with by those to whom 
it is made: and on the present occasion, 
though I wish to abstain from anything 
that may savour of criticism upon the past 
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conduct of the Government, I must say 
that I join in that regret which has been 
avowed by others, that expressions which 
were recently used by tke right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. Peel) were calculated to 
convey the impression, which I have no 
doubt he did not intend to convey, that 
this measure was as much prompted by a 
consideration of State necessity as it was 
the result of the conviction of the Govern- 
ment founded upon argument and upon 
considerations of justice and sound 
principle. Sir, I conjure the Govern- 
ment not to be deterred by any of the 
difficulties into which this measure 
has brought them from going on in the 


Adjourned 
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gret that this question should have been 
brought forward now, when, as I think, it 
will be very much misunderstood in Ire- 
land, and when it will be most unfortunate 
that the unanimity which might have pre- 
vailed among the leaders of parties upon 
the measure now in the House, will be 
disturbed by the introduction of the ex- 
pression of an abstract principle, which has 
no necessary reference to the measure itself 
—which is of necessity a barren principle 
at best, because the only effect it could have 
(were it successful) would be to destroy 
that measure itself. I should hope that 
this system of introducing barren asser- 
tions of principle into practical measures, 





path of which they have announced that | 
this is only the commencement ; -but I do | 
conjure them not todelay. I conjure them | 
to lose no time in bringing forward those 
other measures, which I am convinced they 
must have in their minds, as a sequel to 
this Bill about Maynooth. There are 
many other questions of great importance, 
with a view to conciliate the goodwill of 
the people of Ireland. If the Government 
take advantage of the present moment to 
bring forward measures calculated to re- 
dress all the grievances of which the Irish 
people have just reason to complain, they 
may then hope that at no distant time they 
will be able to disband that British “ gar- 
rison,” of which we have heard as stationed 
in “a hostile nation ;” but if they delay those 
further measures, if they think they can 
rest upon this one and single Dill—if they 
imagine that the temporary contentment 
which it may produce will be sufficient to 
accomplish the purpose which, as entrusted 


with the government of this great country, | 
they ought steadily to keep in view, they | 


had already led to so much inconvenience 
in the hands of the hon. Gentleman him- 
self, that he would have been the last per- 
son to propose it. He might well recollect, 
that for three years a measure admitted by 
both sides of this House to be of paramount 
necessity for the tranquillization of Ireland, 
was delayed through the annual production 
of that suicidal course which so long hin 
dered the settlement of the tithe question, 
and prolonged all the evils, all the animo- 
sities, and I fear, likewise, all the crime 
which tithe agitation produced. But I am 
led upon this occasion more especially to 
call the attention of the House to a state- 
ment which was made Jast night, and has 
been repeated this evening, in spite of the 
emphatic contradiction from the right hon. 








| Baronet (Sir R. Peel)—namely, that this 
; measure has been brought forward, not 
| from any sense of justice, not from any 


preconceived opinion of its fitness for the 
state of Ireland, or of the effect it would 
have in tranquillizing that country, but 
that it has been extorted by fear and 


may depend upon it they will be mistaken. | through alarm created by the state of our 
This measure will then be justly considered | foreign relations. I think it was shown by 
as one yielded to apprehension, instead of | the dates adduced last night, that this mea- 
being the result of altered convictions. | sure was contemplated—nay, more, that it 


Ou the other hand, if they pursue that 
course, of which this measure is stated to 
be the commencement, they may be the 
means of doing as much good to Ireland in 
future as, in my humble opinion, the con- 
duct of that party of which they are the 
leaders has in former times been productive 
of mischief. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert; Sir, I will detain 
the House only while I say a very few 
words. I will not enter into the question 
of the Protestant Church Establishment ; 
I will make no allusion even to the time 
chosen by the hou. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Ward), though I do most deeply re- 


| was already put into shape, long before any 
| question arose respecting Oregon. It was 
| stated first, that it was announced at the 
| commencement of the Session, long before 
| any suspicion existed in this country that 
the negotiation with regard to the terri- 
torial boundaries of North America, might 
be any subject of difference, or of anything 
but amicable arrangement. It was stated 
further, that this Bill was actually drawn, 
and the Roman Catholic authorities in 
freland consulted upon it, so long back as 
November last. I say more—that during 
last Session, when the discussion took place 
upon the Vote on Education, and likewise 
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on the grant for Maynooth upon the in- 
troduction of the subject by the right hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Wyse), and 
upon his calling the attention of the Go- 
vernment to it in a speech on the subject of 
the deficiency of academical education in 
Ireland, my right hon. Friend (Sir R. 
Peel) stated that this matter was already 
under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment; and it was only the lateness of the 
Session, and the unwillingness to risk 
hasty legislation upon a subject so import- 
ant, so necessary to the prosperity of Ire- 
land, and so much involving religious feel- 
ings, that prevented him from then pro- 
posing a measure to the House. I can 
speak to a still further date ; for commu- 
nications were made to me by Members of 
the Government in private in reference to 
this very measure, and I was aware that 
it was contemplated. I say, therefore, that 
nothing can be more contrary to the facts, 
than to insinuate this unworthy motive—a 
motive which I think would be disgraceful 
to the character of the Government, and one 
which I am most anxious to repel, not only 
because I think it would produce an im- 
pression most unfavourable to those who 
conduct the Government, but likewise be- 
cause I think, if that opinion were to gain 
ground, it would greatly diminish the good 
effect to be hoped from the measure. | 
very much regret, therefore, that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Macaulay) should 
have so studiously fixed this imputation 
upon the Government in forgetfulness of 
all these facts. I regret it much, because it 
appears to me that he was thinking less of 
the benefit this measure might produce to 
Ireland, than of the degree of party ad- 
vantage which might be gained from it. 
[ Cheers.] 1 perfectly understand the cheers 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite ; but I draw a 
great distinction between the course which 
the Whig party has pursued upon this oc- 
casion, and the course which has been taken 
by one, I believe only one, exception to 
that rule. I am as willing as any man to 
admit frankly, and to express the thanks of 
the Government for the disinterested sup- 
port given to them on a measure they be- 
lieve to be right ; I have no unwillingness 
to acknowlege generous conduct from pub- 
lic opponents ; but when I see the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Macaulay) taking a 
course so diametrically opposite to that pur- 
sued by the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), 
I cannot but express my opinion that the 
studious ingenuity with which he tried to 
distort the motives, and assign the influence 
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of cowardice and fear rather than of a senge 
of justice, does entitle me to express my re. 
gret that such expressions have been used, 
and attempts made apparently to injure 
the success of this measure in Ireland, | 
must say that if this opinion could be ge. 
nerated in Ireland, that the measure has 
been extorted by fear, all the advantage of 
it would be lost. And if, through that 
means, its healing qualities as a measure of 
tranquillization should be impaired, let the 
responsibility rest upon that right hon, 
Gentleman who has laboured to produce 
the effect. If, on the contrary, the an- 
ticipations of the Government shall be re. 
alized, and if it does produce a better feel- 
ing, a more attached feeling to the state of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood, then I say 
the right hon. Gentleman will, at any rate, 
have this consolation, that he has not been 
so far wanting in the duties of Opposition 
as to have in any way contributed to the 
tranquillization of that country. But I 
allude to the subject likewise for this rea- 
son, that I think it would be most unfair 
to attempt to claim for the leaders of Con- 
ciliation Hall the credit of a measure 
which, I must say, I attribute to persons 
of a very different description. I have al- 
ready stated that this measure was first an- 
nounced in answer to aspeech made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Waterford; and if, from any external 
cause whatever, this measure has been 
quickened, then I say that it is due to those 
gentlemen in Ireland, those Roman Catho- 
lic gentlemen, and Roman Catholic pre- 
lates, who, not fearing the consequences of 
exposing themselves to great obloquy, and 
to great misrepresentation, and much abuse 
in times of excitement, have nobly stood 
aloof from that agitation, have refused any 
partnership in measures which they disap- 
proved, and have shown that if a Govern- 
ment is determined to bring forward just 
measures, not as bribes, not as concessions, 
but because they believed them to be right, 
there is a Roman Catholic party, there are 
Roman Catholic gentlemen, there are Ro- 
man Catholic prelates, who are anxious to 
give the force of their example and of their 
influence for the promotion of prosperity 
and good order in Ireland. Sir, I under- 
took to speak very shortly ; but I was anx- 
ious to vindicate the Government from these 
charges; I was anxious to vindicate them 
from the charge of inconsistency in bring- 
ing forward this measure, which, in my 
opinion, is one which they would have 
suported when in Opposition, as they now 
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carry it when in Government. I was anx- 
ious likewise to vindicate them from the 
imputations of having extorted from them 
by menace, or by fear of foreign troubles, 
that which their own sense of justice would 
not have prompted them to yield. I beg 
the House to recollect that when agitation 
was rife in Ireland, when danger did exist, 
that was not the moment the Government 
chose for bringing forward this measure ; 
that violations of the law were repressed by 
the law; and then, when a compara- 
tive state of tranquillity was secured, they 
did think it in conformity with their pro- 
fessions of governing Ireland with equal jus- 
tice, to introduce measures in redemption of 
their pledge. I trust that in Ireland they 
will be received in the same spirit in which 
they are proposed ; and of this I am sure 
that, whatever be the obloquy which may 
attach to the Government in this behalf, 
be it the railings of Exeter Hall, or the 
more brilliant and polished vituperation of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh, neither the one nor the other 
will deter them from doing that which their 
conscience tells them is necessary for the 
tranquillization of Ireland, and necessary, 
therefore, for the cementing together of 
the two countries. 


Sir H. W. Barron said, it was a re- 
markable fact, that although that debate 
had continued for two nights, not one sin- 
gle Irish Roman Catholic had risen to 
express his opinion on the question be- 


fore the House. As an Irish Roman 
Catholic Member, he could not vote that 
night without previous] tendering his 
thanks to the Government for the manner in 
which they had brought forward the ques- 
tion with regard to Maynooth. No man 
in that House had given to them a more 
firm, decided, manly and open opposition 
than he had done at all times and under 
all circumstances. But when he found 
them adopting a course which was diame- 
trically opposed to the policy by which 
they had obtained power, he was willing to 
tender to them, in the name of his constitu- 
ents and of the people of Ireland, with 
whose feelings he was well acquainted, his 
most sincere thanks. He thought that, 
consistently with this feeling, he could not 
vote for the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sheffield. He conceived that 
it would be ingratitude towards the Govern- 
ment, and inconsistent with the respect 
which he entertained for the object which 
they had in view, and the manner in which 
they had brought the measure forward, if 
he were to vote otherwise than he intended. 
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The Motion of his hon. Friend was inop- 
portune now. Hehad been formany years in 
favour of increasing the grant to Maynooth. 
When he was told that it was the people 
of England who rendered this grant ne- 
cessary, by maintaining the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, he wished to show 
them by his vote to-night that if they were 
determined to maintain the Protestant 
Church they must pay for it. The only 
way to bring it to their minds, and feelings, 
and senses, was by letting them know that 
while there was such an Establishment 
there they must pay for it, and must them- 
selves suffer for maintaining it. It was 
notorious, notwithstanding the assertion of 
the noble Lord the Member for Bandon, 
that the Protestant Church was in posses- 
sion of what had been for hundreds of 
years Church property—that the small 
minority, by force of British bayonets and 
corruption, extorted it from the Catholics. 
And now the people of England, and the 
British House of Commons, were deter- 
mined to sustain a rich Church for the 
small minority, and for the richer portion 
of the people, while they allowed the great 
majority, who were, moreover, the poorest 
people in Europe, to support their own 
Church by their own voluntary contribu- 
tions. But if they persevered in this 
course, they must pay for it, and must be 
made to feel that they paid for it. It was 
only by such means the injustice of main- 
taining such a Church could be brought 
home to their minds. He would not now 
answer the taunts against the Catholics of 
Ireland contained not only in the disgrace- 
ful petitions presented to this House, but 
also in the speeches delivered in this House, 
They had been taunted with every species 
of disgraceful conduct, profession, and be- 
lief. More unfounded calumnies were 
never uttered. When did they hear that 
the Catholics of Ireland made use of lan- 
guage such as that made use of in Exeter 
Hall—even in this House? Did the Ca- 
tholics taunt the Members of the House 
with such disgraceful epithets, or turn 
round and call them heretics ? The calum- 
nies against the Catholics of Ireland ex- 
pressed not only by those petitioners, but 
by their Representatives in this House, 
showed that, however much they might 
talk of religion and charity, they had none 
of either in their hearts [* Oh ! oh ! divide”’]. 
He could only say, in justification of him- 
self, and he believed he was expressing the 
opinion of the great majority of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, that if the Government 
should follow up this measure by similar 
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measures of justice towards the Irish peo- 
ple, they would be found to be the easiest 
"apa. people on the face of the globe. 

ou cannot govern them by the sword—you 


can by justice, 


Only follow up this grant 


to Maynooth by similar acts of common 
sense and common justice—and you will 
find Ireland the right arm of England in 
the hour of danger, and proud to stand by 
her in the hour of her necessity. 

The House divided; on the Question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :—Ayes, 322; Noes, 148: 


Majority, 174. 
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Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G, 
Clifton, J. T. 

Clive, Visct. 
Cockburn,rt.hn.Sir.G. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon, fH. A. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colquhoun, J.C. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, H.C. 
Conolly, Col. 

Coote, Sir C. H. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon, ff. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F, 
Cresswell, B. 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
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Davies, D. A.S. 
Dawnay, hon. W, H. 
Deedes, W. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dick, Q. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D.S. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Drummond, H. H, 
Dugdale, W. S, 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Du Pre, C.G. 
East, J. B. 
Eastnor, Visct. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Emlyn, Visct, 
Entwisle, W. 
Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Feilden, W, 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A: 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Ffolliott, J. 
Forbes, W. 
Forman, T. S. 
Fox, S. L, 
Fremantle, rt.hn.SirT. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E, 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Godson, R. 
| Gordon, hon, Capt. 
; Gore, M. 
; Gore, W. O. 
Gore, W. R, O. 
| Goulburn, rt, hon. H. 
| Graham, rt hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
| Greene, T. 
| Gregory, W. I. 
| Grimsditch, T. 
Grimston, Visct. 
Grogan, E. 
Hale, R. B. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, G. A, 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hampden, R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcoat, G. J. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Henniker, Lord 
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Hepburn, Sir T. B; 
Herbert, rt. hon, §, 
Hervey, Lord A, 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, F. 
Hogg, J. W, 
Holmes, hn, W. A’C, 
Hope, hon. C, 
Hope, A, 

f{lope,, G. W. 
Hornby, J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howard, P. H. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, A. 
Hussey, T. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H, 
Irton, S. 

James, Sir W,C, 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J, 
Johnstone, H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G, H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kelly, F. R. 
Kemble, H. 
Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Law, hun, C. E. 
Lawson, A. 
Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Liddell, hon, H, T, 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Listowel, Earl of 
Lockart, W. 
Lowther, Sir J. H. 
Lyall, G. 

Lygon, hon. Gen, 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, D. 
McGeachy, F. A. 
McNeill, D. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mainwaring, T. 
Manners, Lord C. S- 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Martin, C. W. 
Martin, T. B. 
Marton, G. 
Masterman, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P,. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mildmay, H. St, J; 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morgan, O. 
Morris, D. 

Mundy, E, M. 
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Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. 

Neville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Newry, Visct. 
Nicholl, rt. hon. J, 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct, 
O’Brien, A.S. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Oswald, A. 

Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 

Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pennant, hon. Col. 
Philipps, Sir R. B. P. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Powell, Col. 
Praed, W. T. 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 

Rawdon, Col. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, J. 

Rous, hon. Capt. 
Rumbold, C, E. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, C, 

Ryder, hon. G. D, 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Sibthorp, Col. 


Adjourned 


Smith, A. 
Smith, rt. hon. T. B.C. 
Smythe, hon, G. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Somes, J. 
Sotheron, T. H.S. 
Spooner, R. 
Standish, C. 
Stanley, E. 
Staunton, Sir G, T. 
Stewart, J. 
Swart, H. 
Sturt, H.C. 
Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, E. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F, 
Tollemache, J. 
Tomline, G. 
Tower, C. 
Trench, Sir F, W. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J. 
Turnor, C. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon, J. S. 
Wortley, hon. J. S, 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
Wynn,tt.hon.C.W.W, 
Yorke, hon. E. 'T, 
TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Baring, H. 


List of the Nozs. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Aldam, W. 
Anson, hor. Col. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Baine, W. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barclay, D. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bell, J. 

Berkeley, hon. C. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Bernal, R. 

Blake, M. 


Bowring, Dr. 

Bright, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bulkeley, Sir R.B, W. 
Buller, C. 

Buller, E. 

Busfeild, W, 

Byng, rt. hn. G. S. 
Carew, hn. R. S. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, hn, G, H. 
Chapman, B. 


{Apart 24} 


Collett, J. 
Collins, W. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Craig, W. G. 
Currie, R. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dalrymple, Capt, 
Dashwood, G, H. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison, J. E. 


Dennistoun, J. 


D'Eyncourt,rt.hn.C.T. 


Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, Visct. 
Duncannon, Visct. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, D. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E, 
Ellis, W. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Etwall, R. 

Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 

Fielden, J. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Fitzroy, Lord C, 
Forster, M. 

Fox,C. R. 

Gibson, T. M. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Granger, T. C. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Guest, Sir J. 

Hall, Sir B. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Hindley, C, 
Hobhouse,rt.hn.SirJ. 
Hollond, R. 
Horsman, E. 
Howard, hn. E.G, G. 
Howick, Visct, 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Hutt, W. 

James, W. 
Labouchere, rt. hn.H. 
Lambton, H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Leveson, Lord 
Macaulay,rt, bn. T. B, 
Macnamara, Major 
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McTaggart, Sir J. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 
Matheson, J. 
Mitcalfe, H, 
Mitchell, T, A. 
Morrison, J. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Napier, Sir. C. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ord, W. 
Osborne, R. 
Paget, Col. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, G. R. 
Ponsonby,hon.C.F.A. 
Protheroe, E. 
Pulsford, R. 
Rice, E. R. 
Roche, E. B. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord E, 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Smith, B. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Traill, G. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Troubridge, Sir E. T. 
Tofnell, H. 
Tuite, H. M. 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Warburton, H. 
Watson, W Il. 
Wawn, J. T. 
White, S. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Wood, C. 
Worsley, Lord 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 
Ward, H. G. 
Berkeley, Capt. 


On the main Question being put, 
Sir R. Inglis hoped that the hon. Gen- 


tlemen who thought with him would not 
be put to the trouble of another division at 
that late hour, and that therefore the right 
hon. Baronet would be content with 


VOL. LXXIX. {gti 2U 


Blake, M. J. 

Blewitt, R. J. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowes, J. 


Christie, W. D. 
Clay, Sir W. 
Cobden, R. 
Colborne, hn.W,N.R. 
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merely going into the Committee pro 
Jform4, in order to sit again on Monday. 

Sir R. Peel said, that on the under- 
standing that the hon. Baronet and his 
Friends would not make any objection to 
the Speaker leaving the Chair, he would 
make the Motion immediately after they 
got into Committee, that the Chairman 
leave the Chair; but surely they ought to 
sit again to-morrow, if the discussion on 
the Scotch and Irish Banks were over soon 
enough. Indeed, he hoped there would be no 
discussion, but that he would be allowed 
merely to make a general explanation. 
[Mr. Hume ; There will be a discussion. ] 
If the discussion went on till ten o'clock, 
he would not ask the House to go on with 
this Committee. But they had already 
had nine nights’ debate upon the Question, 
and he could not ask Gentlemen a second 
time to give way on their Notices of Mo- 
tions on Wednesday after the readiness 
with which they did so before. He hoped 
at least that they should be able to get 
rote ga Committee on the Bill that day 
week, 


Mr. Law hoped that the Government 
would not leave hon. Members in uncer- 
tainty as to the course intended to be pur- 
sued. The hon. Member for Montrose 
wished to express his sentiments on bank- 
ing to-morrow evening, and it would be 
impossible if he spoke to prevent other 
Gentlemen from addressing the House 
also; and he did think, therefore, that it 
would save the time of the House, and 
greatly promote the convenience of many 
hon, Members, if Monday was fixed for the 
resumption of this subject. 

Sir R. Peel said, that if he gave his 
assurance that the discussion on this sub- 
ject should not commence at a later hour 
than nine o'clock, he thought it should be 
considered satisfactory. 

Lord Northland, as one who voted 
against the second reading of this Bill, 
would not lend himself to this factious op- 
position. 

Sir R. Inglis said, he distinctly under- 
stood, on going into the upper lobby, that 
the further discussion should not be pro- 
ceeded with until Monday next. 

Mr. Plumpire denied that there had 
been any factious opposition to this mea- 
sure ; but there was a strong feeling out 
of that House that the second reading had 
been brought forward very prematurely, 
and, as he had heard said, with indecent 
haste. 


{COMMONS} 
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Lord J. Russell said, he did not suppose 
there would be much discussion on the 
subject of the right hon. Baronet’s state- 
ment as to Scotch Banks, and that it would 
not be too late to proceed with the 
discussion of this subject to-morrow. He, 
therefore, thought the right hon. Ba. 
ronet’s proposal very reasonable; but he 
should be sorry to concur in the statement 
of the noble Lord, that there had been any 
factious opposition. The opposition had 
been carried on as fairly as possible; and 
he did not think the second reading had 
been hurried on improperly. 

Lord Northland said, he merely stated 
that he would not be a party to any facti- 
ous opposition. 

House went into Committee pro formd, 
and having resumed, the Committee was 
ordered to sit again. 

House adjourned at one o'clock. 


nee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, April 25, 1845. 

Minurss.] Bitis. Public.—1* Ecclesiastical Courts 
Consolidation. 

Private.—2*- Wallasey Improvement; Bradford Gas; 
Molyneux’s Estate. 

Reported.—Fisher Lane (Greenwich) Improvement ; Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull Docks. 

3* and passed: — Manchester Stipendiary Magistrate; 
Forth and Clyde Navigation. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Bishops of Hereford, 
Durham, London, and Cashell, the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Earls of Winchilsea, and Verulam, Marquesses of Bread- 
albane, and Lansdowne, and by Lords Monteagle, and 
Beresford, from Minister, Elders, and others of the 
Free Church of Holytown, from Montrose, and a great 
number of other places, against Increase of Grant to May- 
nooth College.—By the Earl of Clancarty, from Castle 
Connor, and Killglass, and numerous other places, for En- 
couragement to Schools in connexion with Church Edu- 
cation Society (Ireland).—By Bishops of Bangor, and St. 
David's, from Diocese of Bangor, and several other places, 
against Union of St. Asaph and Bangor.—By Lord Ken- 
yon, from Clergy and others of St. Marylebone, and se« 
veral other places, against Union of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
but in favour of the Appointment of a Bishop to the See 
of Manchester.—By the Duke of Norfolk, and by Lords 
Dacre, Campbell, and Brougham, from English Roman 
Catholics, and Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the 
Presbyterian Denomination, residing in or about the 
Metropolis, from Belfast, and several other places, in fa- 
vour of Increase of Grant to Maynooth.—From Royston, 
in favour of Increase of Grant to Maynooth College, but 
praying that the Money appropriated for that purpose 
may be provided out of the Surplus Revenues of the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland.—By Lord Sondes, from 
Tradesmen of Norwich (2), for Repeal of the 57th Clause 
of Insolvent Debtors Act.—From Beverley, for Repeal of 
Provisions of Insolvent Debtors Act, relating to Power 
of Arrest for Debt under 20/2—From Dundee, for Im- 
proving the Coudition of Schoolmasters (Scotland).— 
From Drogheda Union, against Poor Law (Ireland) Act. 
—By Marquess of Normanby, from Wisbeach, for Es 
tablishment of Local Courts.—By Lord Brougham, from 
Metropolitan Tradesmen, against the Law relating to 
Debtor and Creditor.—By Bishop of London, from 
Eaglesfield, for the Suppression of Intemperance, especi« 
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ally on the Sabbath.—From Redbourne, for better Regu- 
Jation of Beer Houses; and from Hawick, in favour of 
the Fresh Water Fishing (Scotland) Bill.—From Caistor, 
and several other places, for Protection to Agriculture.— 
From Presbytery of Orkney, for Abolishing Religious 
Tests in Universities (Scotland). 


Law of Insolvency. 


Law or Insotvency.} Lord Brougham, 
in presenting a petition from the traders of 
London, complaining of the operation, 
more particularly of that of the 201. clauses, 
of the Act of last year, took occasion, in 
warmly supporting the petition, to express 
his conviction that it was essential Parlia- 
ment should, during the present Session, 
and as soon as possible in it, take some 
steps for remedying the manifold inconve- 
nience, the ruinous injustice, which the 
measure complained of had inflicted upon 
the whole retail trade of the country. He 
should prefer the remedy for these evils to 
proceed from the Government itself; but if 
no one else took up the subject, he most 
certainly should do so, the more especially 
that he thought he saw his way to an ef- 
fectual remedy. 

Lord Cottenham said, that innumerable 
communications from all parts of the coun- 
try, and his own observations, enabled him 
fully to bear out his noble and learned 
Friend in his statement as to the exces- 
sively injurious operation of the measure 
referred to upon the retail trade of this 
country. The Act of last year, while it 
abolished imprisonment for debts under 
20/., gave the unfortunate creditor no 
practical remedy whatever. He was ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear his noble and learned 
Friend intimate his intention to take up 
the subject should the Government fail to 
do so. 


Lord Campbell had also received com- 
plaints from many shopkeepers of the opera- 
tion of the 20/. Clause, and he should be 
gad to know what were the intentions of 

er Majesty’s Government in respect to 
this matter. Their Lordships all had very 
great confidence in the ability of his noble 
and learned Friend ; but it would be still 
more satisfactory if the Government would 
take the matter into their own hands. 


The Lord Chancellor said, he should 
have been extremely obliged to his noble 
and learned Friend, if he had given him 
notice of his intention to put a question 
upon this important subject. The measure 
referred to was not a Government mea- 
sure ; it emanated from a Committee, and 
in the course of the discussion upon it he 
Suggested a clause, which was considered 
in Committee, and adoptede If, as his no- 


{Apri 25} 
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ble and learned Friend had said, the clause 
was productive of inconvenience, the Com- 
mittee might be reappointed to reconsider 
it. He did not think he was acting for 
the Government when he suggested the 
clause. He would consider the subject, 
and on Monday next mention what course 
should be taken. 

Lord Ashburton reminded their Lord. 
ships of what he had before endeavoured 
to impress upon them, that the system of 
legislation upon this subject had been 
conducted without due consideration for 
the interests of the principal sufferers, the 
creditors. He thought their Lordships 
would neglect their duty if they allowed 
the present Session to pass over without 
doing something to remedy the evil. 


Maynooth. 


Marwnootu.] The Duke of Norfolk said 
that he rose to present a petition from 
English Roman Catholics residing in the 
Metropolis, Liverpool, Cheltenham, and 
other places, and having 7,200 signatures, 
in favour of the Government measure with 
respect to Maynooth. He had also a simi- 
lar petition to present from Leicester. In 
presenting this petition of the English 
Catholics, he might be allowed to state 
that, as he had not signed the petition, 
he should take that opportunity of 
thanking the Government for having 
brought the measure forward, and for the 
gallant fight they had made against those 
manifestations of religious excitement and 
bigotry which were too often shown; but 
which were much more fit for ages long 
passed than for the times in which they 
lived. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne said, that as 
he had had the honour on former occasions 
of being called upon by the body from 
which this petition emanated to present 
their petitions to that House, at a time 
when his noble Friend, to whom this pre- 
sent petition was most naturally and pro- 
perly entrusted, and those who professed 
the same religious creed, were incapacitated 
from sitting in Parliament, he wished to 
make a few observations on the subject- 
matter of this petition, without, however, 
wishing to go into the general subject. It 
was now about sixteen or seventeen years 
since the Roman Catholics of this country 
had all civil privileges conceded to them, 
and were enabled to sit in both Houses of 
Parliament, and were competent to hold 
any office in the State; and during so 
many years it did not appear that even the 
—, shadow of an imputation had 

2U2 
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been cast on the conduct of any part of 
that body. They, from their comparative 
wealth and station in society, and from the 
advantages they enjoyed of a superior edu- 
cation, were well competent to form a just 
estimate of the measure for the improved 
instruction of the clergy of the Irish 
people ; and when they came to the House 
and asked their Lordships to afford the 
best and most appropriate means for the re- 
ligious education of their co-religionists in 
Ireland, and stated that such a measure 
was calculated to produce good subjects 
and valuable members of society, their 
opinion was entitled to much attention. 
They in their conduct afforded striking in- 
stances of the value of an improved religi- 
ous education, which they now wished to 
have extended to the great mass of the 
people of Ireland, and to have combined 
with it all the advantages of an enlarged 
system of secular, and scientific, and literary 
education; and they showed that the 
most important consequences could not fail 
to arise from it. Having said so much 
with regard to the petitioners, he should, 
without going into the question at large, 
shortly make a few observations on the 
subject. He need hardly say that he had 
been anxious for many years to see a mea- 
sure brought forward of the nature of that 
introduced by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and as he found that in consequence of 
their doing so, a great deal of odium had 
been excited against them, he was desirous 
of stating that he was fully prepared to 
take his share in any such odium and re- 
sponsibility. After all the excitement out 
of doors, he felt bound to say that he cor- 
dially approved of the principle as well as 
the details of the Bill. He regretted most 
deeply the religious excitement which pre- 
vailed on this subject. He had no doubt 
that it was perfectly conscientious ; but he 
believed it to be most erroneous. Some al- 
lowance, no doubt, must be made to those 
who objected on the grounds of objecting 
to any State allowance fur religious in- 
struction ; but he could not understand the 
objections which had been raised on a pe- 
cuniary ground. With respect to the funds 
for the purpose of this measure being 
taken from another source than that pro- 
posed in the Bill, he felt bound to state 
that he objected strongly to such a large 
and delicate question as the reconstruction 
of the Church of Ireland being mixed up 
with this question, or that they should le- 
gislate for that most important matter 
in a paragraph ina Bill for the education 
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of the Roman Catholic clergy. He was 
satisfied that this Bill ‘would do as much 
for the tranquillity and peace of the United 
Kingdom, as anything that had been paid 
for by the joint Exchequers of England 
and Ireland. Complaints had been made 
that this grant of money was for an ex. 
clusively Irish matter, and that, therefore, 
the funds should not come out of the re. 
venues of the United Kingdom. Now he 
had that morning been looking over the 
Estimates, and he saw at least twenty votes 
which were more peculiar, and which 
did not in any way touch Ireland. For 
instance, the first vote which caught his 
eye wag a vote of nearly twice the amount 
of the proposed grant to Maynooth, for 
the payment of stipendiary magistrates for 
the negroes in our West Indian Colonies. 
This was a consequent of the system of 
negro slavery which we formerly encou- 
raged in these Colonies. Now, Ireland, 
before the Union, had little or nothing to 
do with our West Indian Colonies ; they, 
therefore, should not be called to contri- 
bute, according to this argument, to such 
a Vote, as they had not been involved in 
the guilt of maintaining a state of slavery. 
He found Votes also, of many descriptions 
in which they were as little interested. 
For instance, for the purchase of pictures, 
for the maintenance of museums, and for 
the splendid building which could be view- 
ed from the windows of that House. What, 
it might be said, could the fishermen of 
the Shannon or the peasantry of Munster 
have to do with these things? and yet 
they were called upon to pay taxes, from 
the produce of which these charges were 
defrayed. Were they, then, to be told 
that this measure should not pass, because 
it referred to only an Irish object, which 
was the extension of the system of educa- 
tion of the clergy of the Irish people? 
There were two objects which they should 
have in view in a measure of this nature. 
The first was, that they should carry it 
into effect in a manner the most sutisfac- 
tory to the mass of the Irish people ; and, 
secondly, that they should carry it in such 
a manner as to put a stop to those annual 
manifestations of theological excitement 
which took place on this subject. He 
found that these objects were provided for 
in this Bill ; he therefore cordially approved 
of it, and also all that part of it which 
made the grant permanent, and therefore, 
so far, closing the question for the future. 
He felt, also, that the circumstance of the 
funds required being taken from the re- 


Maynooth. 
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venues of the United Kingdom, would 
speak to the feelings of the Irish people 
more strongly than if the funds were taken 
from any other source. He believed, also, 


notwithstanding the excitement which pre- 
vailed out of doors.on this question, that 
the measure would, within a short time, 
obtain the general assent of the country, 
as much as the Catholic Emancipation Act 
now did. 

House adjourned, 
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Minores.] Brus. Public—1° Canal Companies Tolls; 
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geons; Sheriffs (Wales). 
3°: and passed :—Infeftment (Seotland); Heritable Secu- 
rities (Scotland); Colonial Passengers, 
Private.—1°. Glasgow, Barrhead, and Neilstown Direct 
Railway; Manchester Court of Record (No. 2). 
2°- Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway ; Cork and Ban- 
don Railway; Dublin Pipe Water; Agricultural and 
Commercial Bank of Ireland; Newry and Enniskil- 
len Railway; Wexford, Carlow, and Dublin Junction 
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3°. and passed :—Paisley Gas ; Foulmire Inclosure, 
PgTitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Turner, from the Parish 
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tween Churches of England and Ireland.—By Mr. Fox 
Maule, from Glasgow, for better Observance of the Lord’s 
Day.—-By several hon. Members, from a great number 
of places (176 Petitions), against the Grant to Maynooth 
College.—By Mr. Ellice, from St. Andrew's and Cupar, 
for Abolition of Tests in Scotch Universities.—By Mr. 
J. Wortley, and Sir T. Hepburn, from Rothesay, and 
Dunbar, against Alteration of present system of Banking 
(Scotland) —By Mr. Wakley, from University College, 
London, in favour of Physic and Surgery Bill. 


Acts RELATING TO BankiInc— 
(IRELAND aNnD ScotLtanp]. House in 
Committee on the Banking in Ireland 
and Scotland, 

Sir R. Peel said: Mr. Greene, 1 am 
about, Sir, to interpose between the stages 
of a discussion which has now continued 
for several nights, and which has excited 
the greatest interest—the consideration, 
or rather to-night the proposal, of a mea- 
sure which can borrow no interest what- 
ever from any connexion with any of those 
circumstances which have lent so much 
interest to thefother debate, and which 
must be decided, at least can be only 
properly decided, by the weight of author- 
ity, by reason and by argument, and which 
requires on the part of this House a calm 
and dispassio ae consideration. On one 
account, and on that only, I regret this 
interposition. The attention which I have 
been compelled to pay to the other debate, 
which has continued for so many nights, 
and the extreme pressure of other business, 
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render me even more incapable than I 
otherwise should be to do justice to the 
subject which it is now my duty to bring 
before the House; and no consideration 
but the pledge which I gave to hon. Mem- 
bers connected with Scotland, would have 
induced me on this day to run the risk of 
making so imperfect a statement as I fear 
I shall make on the present occasion to 
the House... I trust, bowever, that. the 
House will have the kindness to bear in 
mind the peculiar position in which, for 
several nights past, 1 have been placed. on 
account of public business ; and 1 hope it 
will view! my explanation either. of the 
principle or the details of the measures 
which, on the part of Her Majesty's 
Government, I am about to propose, with 
forbearance, allowing me to refer the. par- 
ticular clauses of the Bill, if leave be given, 
as I trust it will, to introduce it, for fur- 
ther consideration. Sir, the House will 
bear in mind that in the course of last 
Session the subject of Banking in this 
country occupied the attention of Parlia- 
ment; that measures of great importance 
were adopted with reference to the cir- 
culation of the Bank of England, and with 
reference also to the circulation of the 
joint-stock and country banks in this part 
of the United Kingdom; and the House 
will allow me shortly to refer to the prin- 
cipal enactments on this subject, which 
then received the sanction of the Legis- 
lature. With regard to the Bank of 
England, the limitation imposed upon the 
issues of the Bank on securities was 
14,000,000. The Bank was permitted to 
issue promissory notes to the extent of 
14,000,0002. on securities ; but in regard 
to any additional issue, that issue could 
only take place on specie, the public being 
entitled to demand notes in exchange for 
specie, orcoin in exchange for notes,and the 
whole of the circulation of the Bank of 
England beyond 14,000,000/. being de- 
termined by the free action of the public 
demanding either notes or gold, as they 
might require, With regard to the issues 
of the other banking establishments, the 
provision made was this—that in respect to 
every private bank of issue, or joint-stock 
bank of issue, an average amount of its 
circulation for the twelve weeks preceding 
the 27th of April, 1844, was taken; and 
those banks were required to confine their 
future issues of their own paper within 
that limit. There was no prohibition to 
their increase of the issue of promissory 
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notes, provided that, beyond the prescribed 
limit, the issues should be of Bank of 
England paper, that Bank of England 
paper being founded on gold. I appre- 
hend that the House sanctioned these 
measures on the following assumptions :— 
That the standard value, or standard of 
value, in this country is a certain quan- 
tity of gold, definite in point of weight, 
and definite in point of fineness; and 
that a promissory note being an un- 
dertaking to pay a pound, the issuer 
is bound to deliver neither more nor less to 
the holder of that note than a definite 
quantity of gold of a definite degree of 
fineness. The House assumed, too, that 
the issue of that promissory paper might 
fairly be subject to regulations to which 
other forms of paper credit need not 
necessarily be subject; that the issue 
of promissory notes representing gold, and 
acting as substitutes for gold, differed in 
character and effect from other forms of 
paper credit; that those who issued them 
were in possession of a valuable privilege 
—valuable to themselves, and important 
to the country; and that this House had 
a perfect right at any time to subject the 
issuers of that paper to such restrictions 
as might be deemed expedient for the 
public good. There was another assump- 
tion on which the House also acted, that 
with a perfectly unregulated competition 
in the issue of paper, there was no neces- 
sary guarantee for the permanence of the 
convertibility of that paper, or, I should 
rather say, that though there might be the 
guarantee of permanent convertibility, yet 
there was no guarantee, where competition 
was perfectly unrestricted and unlimited, 
against the occasional necessity of sudden 
and violent contractions of the circulation, 
leaving, indeed, the note convertible into 
gold, but deranging the monetary transac- 
tions of the country, and shaking all con- 
fidence in private, and even in public 
credit. On these general assumptions, 
this House and the other House of Par- 
liament sanctioned the measures proposed 
by meas the organ of the Government, im- 
posing certain limitations on the issue of 
promissory notes. I am quite aware that 
the interval has been but short since these 
measures came into operation. I am 
quite as well aware as, I believe, any one 
can be, of the necessity for great caution 
in drawing inferences as to the effect of 
measures of this nature on the circulation, 
and on the public credit of the country, -I 
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draw my inferences from the closest ob. 
servation of the subject, and of the work- 
ing of those measures, which the short- 
ness of the interval would permit me to 
give them; and I must say, that so far as 
we can judge from experience, we have 
a perfect right to be satisfied with the 
operation of the measures which were 
then adopted. Admitting our experience 
of these measures to be short, so far as it 
has gone, I must contend that it has been 
decidedly in favour of the policy and 
justice of the measures sanctioned by this 
House in the course of the last Session of 
Parliament. Since these measures were 
adopted, we have had in this country a 
period of extraordinary commercial acti- 
vity ; we have had a great demand for the 
application of new capital to manufactures 
and other branches of the public industry; 
and we have had a very unusual degree of 
speculation in projects connected with the 
internal improvement of the country—I 
refer particularly to the projects for the 
extension of locomotion by means of rail- 
ways. But I cannot find that the restric. 
tions imposed last year have, in the slight- 
est degree, cramped or fettered the com- 
mercial energies of the country. I cannot 
find that there has been the slightest check 
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on the application of capital—that there 
has been the slightest ground of com- 
plaint, either that prices have been unduly 
affected, or that the increased demands of 
the country cannot be met on account of a 


restricted circulation. I find, at this pre- 
sent time, that the amount of specie in 
the Bank of England is—in gold bullion 
and in coin at the Bank, the two being 
held in nearly equal proportions—about 
13,580,0002.; that the Bank is in posses- 
sion, at the present time, in silver bars, of 
an amount of about 2,073,000/.; and 
of silver coin, about 188,600/.; making a 
total of bullion now held by the Bank, in 
silver coin, silver bars, gold bullion, and 
gold coin, of about 15,842,000/. I do 
find, also, among many of those who were 
the foremost opponents of those measures 
of last year, a disposition to admit that 
there has been an increased confidence in 
the monetary transactions of the country. 
I find a disposition also to admit that if, 
during the prevalence of the recent specu- 
lations, there had been an unlimited power 
of creating new banks of issue—that if 
there might have been established new 
banks of issue, these new banks, with the 
uolimited right of issue, acting and being 
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reacted upon by this speculative mania, or 
rather, I should say, by the fever of specu- 
lation which prevailed, and still prevails 
toa great extent, in many parts of this 
country—I find, 1 say, an impression 
among many that the state of the credit 
of our paper circulation would not have 
been of as sound a character as it is now. 
I bave not heard any complaints from the 
country bankers of the injurious effects of 
the restrictions imposed upon their paper. 
I have not heard such complaints; and I 
must say that they have very rarelyreached 
that Department of the Government with 
which I am connected, even from the 
tural districts of thiscountry. I certainly 
have heard that many of the bankers, 
whose issues were thus restricted, have 
been compelled to provide fur their in- 
creased issues by the paper of the Bank 
of England; but [ think that the slight 
expense to which they have been thus 
exposed in making that provision is but 
small as compared to the increased sta- 
bility which they experience in their bank- 
ing concerns, and the increased security 
which they feel in the conduct of their 
monetary transactions. 1 must say of the 
country banks, and of the joint-stock 
banks in the country, that I believe, speak- 


ing generally, that they have acted most 
fairly and most honourably in the execu- 


tion of the acts referred to. There have, 
it is true, been occasional attempts to 
evade the provisions of the law. There 
have been in some districts of the country 
new forms of paper credit resorted to for 
the purpose of increasing the circulation ; 
but I must say that those attempts have 
been, speaking generally, discouraged by 
country bankers, and by joint-stock banks 
—that they have shown no favour what- 
ever to those efforts at the infraction 
of the Jaw; and, although perfectly pre- 
pared—-as I gave notice [ should be 
perfectly prepared — if those attempts 
prevailed to any serious extent, to apply 
to Parliament for the means of repressing 
them, I cannot say that, up to the pre- 
sent time, there has appeared to me any 
necessity for parliamentary intervention. 
The law has worked, so far as I am 
aware, with general satisfaction ; and the 
Government has met with the cordial 
co-operation of those whose circulation 
was restricted, but who still rendered a 
most willing, a most cheerful obedience 
to the law. The enactments to which I 
have now referred apply exclusively to this 
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part of the United Kingdom. The re- 
straints as to the circulation which were 
imposed, were imposed on the Bank of 
England, and on the issues of the joint- 
stock banks in this country; but there 
was another enactment, which passed 
simultaneously, and of general operation, 
which prevented the establishment in any 
part of the United Kingdom of any new 
bank of issue, and which restricted the 
privilege of issue to those bankers, in 
every part of the United Kingdom, who 
were entitled to exercise it on the 6th of 
May, 1844. The consequence has been, 
of course, that the existing banks in Ire- 
land and in Scotland, although their cir- 
culation has not been in any respect inter- 
fered with, have yet been protected from 
the competition of other establishments, 
and enjoy the monopoly which that enact- 
ment was intended to confer upon them. 
The question now is, whether we shall 
apply to those banks thus protected from 
the competition of other issuers, the gene- 
ral enactments of the law which we have 
applied to the banks in this part of the 
country. I was requested the other night 
by the noble Lord the Member for Sun- 
derland (Lord Howick) to postpone the 
consideration of this measure until ano- 
ther Session of Parliament. I felt it to 
be my duty to resist that request ; because 
if it is right that this subject should be 
taken into consideration at all, the sooner 
it is disposed of the better. I can con- 
ceive nothing calculated to have a more 
injurious effect on a matter of this pecu- 
liar character than to give notice that, at 
some period of next Session, some mea- 
sure would be brought forward, without 
entering at present into its principle or 
details ; but leaving all those concerned 
in the banking interests of the country at 
a total loss to comprehend what these 
principles or what these details might be. 
I can conceive no measure affecting large 
and important interests, in reference to 
which it is more incumbent on the Go- 
vernment to be at once explicit and de- 
termined, than in reference to measures 
immediately connected with the public 
credit, and with the monetary transac- 
tions of the kingdom. It is fitting, 
therefore, that the House should at 
once decide whether they will apply to 
the other establishments entrusted with 
the charge of supplying the public with 
promissory paper the enactments which 
have been applied to the banks in Eng- 
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land. When I speak of these enactments, 
I do not mean that we should necessarily 
apply them as to the letter, but as to the 
principles involved in them. If | thought 
that the general principles of these enact- 
ments could not be applied to Ireland 
and Scotland without the risk of inflicting 
injury on those parts of the United King- 
dom, I would not propose that we should 
purchase any general theoretical or prac- 
tical benefit at the expense of endangering 
the prosperity of those parts of the United 
Kingdom. I think that, in considering 
whether or no the enactments should be 
applied, it is perfectly fit for us to take 
into the account the peculiar habits and 
customs of those countries—to take into 
the account their local peculiarities—and 
not altempt rigidly to enforce a principle 
at the hazard of deranging the long-estab- 
lished habits of business, or I may say, 
shocking the feelings, or even the preju- 
dices, of the people of those countries. 
Such was the principle on which we at- 
tempted to act last Session. We wished 
to secure the willing and cordial co-opera- 
tion of those whose interests appeared at 
first eight to be affected. I think that in 
this we succeeded. After discussing the 
matter, those connected with the country 


and joint-stock banks were satisfied ; and 
the banks, being satisfied, gave their cor- 


dial co-operation to the Government. In 
the same way, I now feel satisfied that it 
is easy to apply the general principle of 
the measure adopted last Session both to 
Scotland and Ireland, without in the 
slightest degree affecting the peculiar or 
local interests of those countries. The 
relative positions of Ireland and Scotland 
are in some respects different; and I will 
first state the position of Ireland in re- 
spect to its banking establishments, before 
I refer to Scotland, and point out the 
difference which exists between the two 
countries. In Ireland, you have what 
you have not in Scotland, a national 
bank with peculiar privileges. In Ire- 
Jand you have, which you have not in 
Scotland, a national bank with peculiar 
privileges, holding a charter, which is de- 
terminable on a notice of six months. 
The Government has the power of giving 
that notice, and dissolving its connexion 
with the Bank of Ireland, and withdraw- 
ing from that bank the exclusive privileges 
which it now possesses. In Ireland you 
have, on the whole, eight banks of issue. 
There are no private banks of issue in 
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that country. There are the Bank of Ire. 
land and seven other banks of issue, being 
joint-stock banks. There are, in addition 
to the Bank of Ireland, the Provincial 
Bank, the National Bank, three joint. 
stock banks of issue in ‘the town of Bel- 
fast, and two in the county of Tipperary— 
making, in the whole, seven banks of 
issue, being joint-stock companies, inde- 
pendently of the Bank of Ireland. In 
Ireland, the general law of banking re- 
quires to be considered. There are Sta. 
tutes of the Irish Parliament still in force 
in that country, or which may be virtually 
regarded as yet in force, which place the 
joint-stock banks, and the partners in 
joint-stock banking companies, on a dif. 
ferent footing from those in this country; 
and sometimes these ancient enactments 
come in conflict with that Act which 
passed some years since in the Imperial 
Parliament, and under which joint-stock 
banks in that country have since been 
regulated. Her Majesty’s Government 
intends to consider the bearings of these 
several enactments, and, at some period 
of greater leisure, to amend and consoli- 
date them into a general law. I will not, 
therefore, on the present occasion, divert 
the attention of the House by going 
into details not connected with the 
main subject, and will only state that we 
are perfectly aware that the general law in 
Ireland with respect to the business of 
banking, isin an imperfect, a confused, and 
a complicated state. The Bank of Ireland 
acts as the banker of the Government, 
conducts the general payment of the divi- 
dends, has the management of the debt, 
and, in short, transacts the general business 
of the Government. The capital of the 
Bank of Ireland is 2,769,0002. The debt 
from the Government to the Bank is rather 
a smaller sum than this, namely, 
2,630,000/. We pay to the Bank an 
interest of 34 per cent. on that amount. 
The Bank of Ireland has certain exclusive 
privileges. The privileges of that Bank are 
these—that no joint-stock bank in Ireland 
can havea house or place of businessin Dub- 
lin, or within sixty-four English miles ofthe 
capital ; that no joint-stock bank can issue 
in Dublin, or within sixty-four miles there- 
of, any promissory note, payable to bearer 
on demand, or any note payable at a less 
interval of time than six months; and that 
no joint-stock. bank can issue any bank 
post bill, or draw any bill of exchange pay- 
able on demand, or any bill of exchange 
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of a less amount than 502. I am bound 
to say that these exclusive privileges have 
been loudly complained of by many parties. 
There are other establishments of great 
respectability, conducting business in Ire- 
land to the general satisfaction of the 
country. I believe that in the other joint- 
stock banks, which are limited to seven in 
pumber, there are not less than 4,000 
shareholders, and the number of their cus- 
tomers in various parts of the country ex- 
ceeds that number by many thousands, 
The capital offers many advantages. It is 
the place of resort of the majority of the 
shareholders; it is the seat of the vice- 
regal court, and of the courts of law, the 
seat of the university, and the channel of 
communication between Ireland and this 
country ; and it certainly is a source of in- 
convenience to many arriving in Dublin, 
of many whose business is transacted with 
great satisfaction through the intervention 
of the joint-stock banks, to be referred, 
while there, to another bank, and told that 
there is no place in the metropolis in con- 
nexion with the other banksto which they 
can go to conduct their affairs than the 
Bank of Ireland. I must own that, in my own 
opinion, provided you get security against 
excess of issue, it will be a great advantage 
to withdraw these exclusive privileges from 
the Bank of Ireland, and to permit the other 
banking establishments to issue their notes 
within the limits of sixty-four miles of the 
metropolis ; to give them the privilege of 
establishing houses for agency, and for the 
transaction of business within these limits; 
to. give them permission to draw bills of 
exchange without limitation, and, in short, 
to remove altogether the exclusive privi- 
leges of the Bankof Ireland. I am bound 
to say, in justice to the Bank of Ireland, 
that nothing could be more liberal than 
their own views on this subject. They 
do not wish to retain their exclusive pri- 
vileges for any object of their own, and are 
perfectly content to relinquish them, pro- 
vided only that we subject others, as we 
subject them, to some limitation as to the 
amount of their issues. They feel this: 
that issues being limited, there will be no 
reason whatever for maintaining in Ireland 
their exclusive power—that there will be 
no particular reason for preventing other 
banking establishments from exercising 
those powers which have hitherto been de- 
nied them. In these matters the views of 
the Bank of Ireland perfectly coincide with 
those of Her Majesty's Government. I am 
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bound also to say that the Bank of Ireland, 
an establishment consisting generally, I be- 
lieve, of those who profess the Protestant 
religion—that those composing that estab- 
lishment have been the first to ask that 
certain oaths which are now administered, 
distinguishing the Protestant members 
from their Roman Catholic brethren, shall 
be repealed. It is their earnest wish that 
no other oath shall be administered as a 
qualification for being a director of the 
Bank of Ireland than simply the oath of 
allegiance, and the oath that is requisite as 
to the possession of the amount of property 
qualifying a party to become a director. 
The governor and others connected with 
the Bank state that it is painful to them, 
when a Roman Catholic is called upon to 
qualify, that he has to be sent into a sepa- 
rate room, when a separate oath is admin- 
istered to him; and it is at their express 
instance that I propose in the Bill which I 
now ask leave to introduce, that there shall 
in future be no distinction in the oath be- 
tween a Protestant and a Roman Catholic 
director or proprietor of the Bank of Ire- 
land. I hope the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. F. Maule) approves of this. We 
propose that the Bank of Ireland shall still 
remain the banker of the Government, shall 
still be entrusted with the public business, 
and that we should continue to pay asum of 
32 per cent. for ten years on the amount 
of the debt, that excess of interest covering 
the whole of the charges which the bank 
is to make for the conduct of the public 
business. That, we think, will be an econo- 
mical arrangement. If we were to pay a 
separate sum in each item, probably there 
would be an excess; but we propose, 
partly in consideration of the perfect wil- 
lingness with which the Bank of Ireland 
has relinquished its exclusive privileges, 
that the debt shall continue as the founda- 
tion of their issues for a period of ten 
years, and that the same rate of interest 
as before shall be paid to the bank; that 
establishment making no charge whatever 
for the various duties which it undertakes 
as the banker of the Government, and for 
the various services which it may render in 
that capacity. We propose, alsu, to sub- 
ject the Bank of Ireland to an obligation 
to make a weekly return, exactly corres- 
ponding with that now made by the Bank 
of England. The Bank of Ireland makes 
no objection to such a return, and there 
will, therefore, in future, be a weekly return 
from that institution, similar to that now 
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imposed as an obligation on the Bank of 
England. I apprehend that it is that 
weekly return containing a full develop- 
ment of the affairs of the bank, stating 
the amount held by it of bullion, and 
showing the variations which from time 
to time take place in the amount of 
bullion—to giving without reserve an 
account of the state of the bank, which 
has tended to give so much satisfaction 
and security to the commercial commu- 
nity of this country. These are, I be- 
lieve, the main, if not the whole of the 
peculiarities in the condition of Ireland 
as compared to Scotland. I will now re- 
fer to the condition of Scotland; and as 
most of the regulations which we are 
about to propose will apply to the banks 
of the two countries, in order to spare the 
time of the House I will not make a se- 
parate statement as to each country, but, 
having referred generally to the position 
of Scotland, will state the nature of the 
measures which we propose to apply to 
both. In Scotland, there is no such es- 
tablisliment as the Bank of Ire!and. There 
is some difference in the constitution of 
the different banking companies, but none 
as to equality of privileges. There is no 
reservation in favour of any; all stand 
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upon an equal footing in respect to the 


privilege of issue. There are in Scotland 
three great chartered companies, the mem- 
bers of which have limited liabilities. There 
are altogether nineteen joint-stock banks 
in Scotland ; for in Scotland, as in Ire- 
Jand, there are no private banks of issue. 
All the banks of issue in that country are 
without exception joint-stock banks. Of 
the nineteen, three are the ancient char- 
tered companies, with limited liabilities; 
there are two banking companies recently 
incorporated under the Act passed a few 
years ago, and fourteen other banks which 
are not incorporated under an Act of 
Parliament. But there is not the same 
necessity for their incorporation as existed 
with regard to the joint-stock banks in 
England, because the joint-stock banks 
in Scotland have, by the force of law, the 
privilege of suing and being sued. At the 
same time, I think it might be better that 
these fourteen banks should receive char- 
ters of incorporation, although that is a 
matter which must be left to their own 
discretion. But I think it would facilitate 
the conduct of their business, and give 
them facilities which they do not now, 
pethaps, possess as to tenure of property, 
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if they did apply for charters of incorpo. 
ration. To these nineteen banks in Scot. 
land, as to the existing banks in Ireland, 
the privilege of issue, as defined by the 
Act of last Session, is now confined, [ 
now proceed to state the regulations 
which we propose to apply to those banks, 
And we are first met with that question 
of exceeding interest in Scotland, and 
scarcely less so in Ireland—what will you 
do with the circulation of notes below 51, ? 
Now, Sir, I say at once that we don’t pro- 
pose, either in Scotland or in Ireland, to 
take away or to affect the privilege of 
issuing notes below 5/. Whether or not 
the importance attached to the continu- 
ance of that privilege can be perfectly 
justified by reason and argument I know 
not—whether there be not an undue value 
attached to them may be a fair question 
of doubt—still, in attempting to introduce 
principles which I believe to be good, I 
will not attempt to shock even the pre- 
judices of the people of either country, or 
to run the risk of encountering that op. 
position which I know I would have to 
encounter from Scotland almost univer. 
sally, and from Ireland, probably, follow- 
ing the example of Scotland, and desir- 
ing to retain the privilege to which she 
saw the people of Scotland attach so much 
importance. Without guaranteeing, there- 
fore, the continuance of these notes, all I 
can say is, that we do not propose to pro- 
hibit them at present. I say nothing, 
however, as to the future. The discretion 
of Parliament must be left unfettered in 
respect to them. If the continuance of 
the privilege affects no interests, if it has 
no injurious effect upon the circulation 
either of Scotland or of other parts of the 
Empire, there is no doubt whatever that 
a future Parliament will entertain the 
same forbearance, and will not disturb 
the settled habits of business of a whole 
country, or run counter to its feelings, for 
the mere purpose of carrying out some 
theoretical principle. I do not propose 
any vexatious interference with that sys- 
tem, which at present exists in both coun- 
tries, Ido not propose to establish any 
proportion between notes below 5. and 
notes above 5/. I propose to leave to 
the banks of Scotland and Ireland re- 
spectively the privilege which they now 
possess, to issue notes below 5/, without 
limiting them as to the proportion which 
such notes shall bear to notes of a higher 





amount. The banks of Scotland and 
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Ireland will thus have two advantages— 
they will have first the advantage of 
being protected from competition; and 
they will also retain a privilege which the 
banks of this country have been compelled 
to relinquish for nearly twenty years — 
namely, that of issuing notes under 51. 
Now, leaving them in possession of both 
these privileges, 1 propose to apply to 
them principles, that in their character 
are analogous to those principles which 
we have held it to be necessary to apply 
to joint-stock company banks in this 
country. I propose that we should as- 
certain the amount in circulation for some 
years past of the issues of these banks in 
Ireland and in Scotland; not to impose 
any limitation on the amount of the future 
issue of paper, as far as that ascertained 
issue extends ; but to require from them, 
if their issue should extend beyond that 
certain amount, then that that issue shall 
take place on specie. That principle we 
applied to the joint-stock banks in this 
country. We ascertained the amount of 
their issue for a certain period before the 
27th of April. We limited their issues to 


that amount, ordaining, if their issues ex- 
tended beyond that, they should consist 
of Bank of England paper, which is based 


on gold. I do not propose to introduce 
into Scotland and Jreland the provision, 
that it shall be compulsory upon the banks 
there to be provided with Bank of Eng- 
land notes. On the contrary, I wish only 
to clear up the doubts as to whether Bank 
of England paper be or be nota legal tender 
there. The most eminent legal authori- 
ties in Ireland are adverse to the con- 
struction put upon the law here. They 
are of opinion that Bank of England 
paper is not a legal tender there. I think 
it is fitting that there should no longer 
be any doubt. I consider that the best 
course for us to take is, to clear up that 
doubt by enacting, that paper of the Bank 
of England shall not necessarily be a legal 
tender either in Ireland or in Scotland. 
It will, I believe, be more acceptable to 
the bankers in Scotland and in Ireland, 
if they had to choose for providing for 
the excess of circulation, that it should 
be based on specie rather than on the 
paper of the Bank of England. So far a8 
the public are concerned, I conceive that 
the manner in which the issue takes place 
is to them a matter of entire indifference. 
I consider that the Bank of England 
paper is now at all times perfectly equal 
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to an issue in gold; yet still, as it is not 
current in Scotland, I propose to require 
that the excess of circulation in Scotland 
beyond the permitted amount should he 
issued upon specie, and not necessarily 
upon the paper of the Bank of England. 
I think it will be perfectly just to establish 
that principle both in Ireland and in Scot- 
land. Now, let us bear in mind that we 
have a guarantee for the stability of our 
paper circulation in this part of the United 
Kingdom beyond the guarantees that we 
took in the course of the last Session, 
which does not practically exist either in 
Ireland or in Scotland. We have diffused 
generally over England and Wales a great 
specie circulation. The Bank of England 
can nowissue no paper beyond 14,000,000/. 
except upon gold—so that we haveasecurity 
that paper will be kept in value equivalent 
to gold. But we have also this additional 
guarantee, that there is a great basis of 
specie in our circulation on account of the 
almost universal diffusion of coin through- 
out every part of this country. It is then 
a question of some interest, though of 
some difficulty, to determine what is the 
probable amount of circulation in gold in 
this part of the United Kingdom. There 
has been issued to the public, that is, there 
has been coined at the Mint from 1816 to 
the month of June,1842, about 60,106,000 
sovereigns; and since June 1842, to the 
present time, there has been issued from 
the Mint to the Bank 17,013,000. in sil. 
ver, Since June 1842, there has been put 
into circulation 11,000,000/. out of these 
17,000,000/. It is exceedingly difficult 
to hit upon anything like a satisfactory 
conjecture as to the amount of gold in 
circulation, and which affords the means 
of carrying on the minor affairs of trade. 
Ido not know any better test—and that 
is a very imperfect one—than that of 
taking the amount of the light sovereigns 
which have been paid in, at different pe- 
riods, at the Bank, and ascertaining the 
proportion which they bear at these dif- 
ferent periods to the total amount of 
sovereigns paid in. In the year 1839— 
I will not take any more remote period— 
of the total amount of sovereigns paid 
into the Bank, 214 per cent. were rejected, 
being below the legal weight. Inthe year 
1840, 28 per cent. were rejected. In the 
year 1841, 27 per cent were rejected. 
In the year 1842, up to the 10th of June, 
33 1-3rd per cent.were rejected. The pro- 
clamation was issued in the month of June 
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calling in the light sovereigns ; atid from the 
10th June, 1842, to the 3lst December, 
.1843, the amount of light gold coin with- 
drawn from circulation was 11,137,0002. 
Now, if you estimate that that was at the 
rate of 33 per cent. upon the total amount 
which was paid in, on that calculation 
the amount of the gold circulation dif- 
fused through this country would be 
an amount varying between 30,000,000/. 
and 35,000,000/. If you estimate the 
number of guineas in circulation, and the 
amount of notes below 5/. belonging to 
the Bank of England and to private and 
other Banks, in circulation, before the 
withdrawal of the small notes below 5/.— 
if you take that as the criterion by which 
you attempt to judge, I do not believe 
that you will come to a very different con- 
clusion. I think the best conjecture that 
can be formed—it is necessarily a very 
vague one—would give, as the probable 
amount of gold coin in circulation in 
this country, between 30,000,000/. and 
35,000,000/. Iam bound to admit that 
the data from which any conjecture can 
be formed are necessarily very vague ; 
but, whatever the sum may be, it does, 
from its general diffusion, give stability to 
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our paper currency; and, in addition to 
the measures adopted last Session, it is a 
guarantee which does not exist in Scot- 


land or in Ireland. I propose, then, both 
in Scotland and in Ireland, to ascertain 
the average amount of the issues of each 
bank for a definite past period. I pro 
pose to permit the continuance of that 
amount of circulation, without any restric- 
tion whatever, applying there the prin- 
ciple which was applied to the English 
banks. We say to them, you are per- 
mitted to have that circulation without 
inquiry and without restraint; but that, 
if there be a circulation beyond that, that 
there shall be a security for it in gold, 
I propose to apply to them the simple 
principle that is acted upon here. The 
question then arises, what is the period to 
which the average shall be limited? I 
propose, in the case both of Ireland and 
of Scotland, to ascertain the average from 
the period which has elapsed since the an- 
nouncement of the measure of last year, 
that is, from the 27th of April last. That 
will be a period of 13 lunar months. The 
variation is very great in Scotland at dif- 
ferent periods of the year. In May and 
in November the amount of the issues ex- 
ceeds the amount of the issues at other 
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periods. I believe that so far as Scotland 
is concerned, it would be a matter of very 
gteat indifference whether you founded your 
average upon a review of two years, of 
one year, or of six months. Whether you 
took in two periods of extraordinary isse, 
or whether you took in one, ‘in the’ one 
case, taking 12 and in the other 6 months, 
the amount of the circulation would in 
each case be nearly the same. Tn Ireland 
I am bound to say the period does make 
a considerable difference, because’ there 
has been of late a very rapid’ increase 'in 
the circulation of promissory notes; ‘and 
I think it is but just, so far as the public 
interests are concerned, to extend the 
average over the whole period, and not to 
take in Ireland the last two months, or'the 
last three months, when there has been ‘a 
very large issue as compared with ‘the 
former months. I propose in the two 
countries to take the average of the 13 
lunar months before the 27th of April 
next. The average issue of each bank 
during that period will be, according to 
my proposition, the amount of issue to 
which it will hereafter be entitled: Now, 
it makes a material difference in Scotland 
whether you take the weekly return in the 
manner in which you take it in England, or 
in the manner in which it is now taken ‘in 
Scotland. In England you require from 
the joint-stock banks a daily return 
of the amount of notes in circulation; 
you divide that return by the number of 
days of business, and that gives you the 
average amount of the notes actually in 
circulation. But in Scotland a different 
practice has prevailed. In Scotland the 
return required by the Act of 184] was 
not a daily, but a weekly return—a return 
of the amount of notes actually in cir- 
culation on a given day in that week— 
namely, the last day of business in the week. 
A system of exchange between the banks 
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-has long prevailed in Scotland, and if you 


were to take the amount of issues of the 
banks without allowing for the exchange 
of one bank with other banks, you would 
have a return giving you a different amount 
of circulation from that which you would 
have, if you adhered to what has been the 
practice in Scotland. Now, I propose, 
that we should adhere to the present sys- 
tem in taking the returns in Scotland ; 
that we should allow Scotland the benefit 
of these continued exchanges, and that we 
should permit that country to make a re- 
turn, as it does at present, of the amount 
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of bank-notes actually issued from each 
bank on. the last day of. business in each 
week, That is a point to which I appre- 
hend Scotch banks attach, considerable 
importance, I think the calculation made 
by the right bon, Gentleman opposite was, 
that it would make a difference of nearl 

30 per cent. in the amount of the Scotch 
circulation, if you took the daily average 
of the notes, instead of taking the returns 
upon the last day of transacting business 
in the week ; and that is the reason, I ap- 
prehend, why the amount of the circula- 
tion in Scotland appears so low. That 
return, if you were to rely upon it, would 
be a fallacious one. What we propose, 
therefore, is that, after having defined the 
amount which each bank shall issue, you 
shall for the future, after a given day, re- 
quire each bank to certify the amount of 
its weekly issues, or rather the amount of 
its issues, as at present, on the last day 
of doing business; and that then, in Scot- 
land, asin Ireland, you shall take a period 
of four weeks, and determine the average 
upon that period. If the average of the 
four future weeks does not exceed the 
amount of the permitted issue, in that case 
no restraint whatever will be imposed upon 
the bank; but if the issue for the four 
weeks exceed the permitted amount, in 
that case the excess, whatever it be, shall 
be issued on specie. That is the same 
principle as we applied to England, except 
that instead of requiring a daily return, 
as in England, we respect the custom 
which we found in Scotland, and give 
facility for the exchanges between the 
several banks, We then take a period of 
four weeks, and, dividing the returns by 
four, determine whether or not the bank 
has exceeded its privileged amount of 
issues. As 1 said before, if the issues for 
the month are within the limited amount, 
there will be no necessity for anything be- 
yond that necessity which will still exist 
for the banks being able to pay their notes 
in specie on demand, There is to be no 
restraint upon them beyond their present 
liability to pay in specie. We do not in- 
terfere with that obligation. We leave to 
their own sense of what is for their own 
security, to do that which they think 
ought to be done; and provided they keep 
within the average of the thirteen months, 
we trust to their owa discretion to do that 
which is calculated to secure the confi- 
dence of those who deal with them, I 
apply the same. rule to Ireland. The 
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average amount of the issues of each bank, 
and in this | include the Bank of Ireland, 
is to be that to which they are entitled by 
the average from their past circulation, 
They are to continue within that amount 
of circulation, and if there be an excess, 
then that excess shall be issued on specie. 
We are willing to trust to the honour of 
the bankers both in Scotland and in Ire- 
land, as to their retaining in their custody 
a sufficient amount of assets to meet their 
circulation, We do not propose that 
there should be any certain amount of 
deposit as a security, As it is necessary, 
however, that we should have some secu- 
rity against fallacious returns, we propose 
that there shall be a return made to the 
Government of the amount of gold held 
by each bank, and that the Government 
shall have a power of instituting inqui- 
ries similar to that which was given to it 
in the case of English banks, in case there 
should be any suspicion as to the making 
of false returns. I believe it has not been 
necessary to exercise that power in the 
case of the joint-stock banks and the 
private banks of this country; and I 
do not think it will be necessary to exer- 
cise it in Ireland and Scotland. Now, 
we shall require from each bank a 
return of its weekly issues; we shall 
require a return of the amount of each 
description of issues; we shall require a 
distinction to be made between notes 
below and notes above 5/.; and further, 
we sball require a return of the amount of 
gold held by each bank, that return to be 
confidential. These are matters of great 
statistical interest, and we have a perfect 
right to require, from those who are in- 
trusted with the privilege of issue, a full 
return on all these points. We shall re- 
quire also a full specification of the names 
of all the partners, all those who are liable 
to the public for the solvency of their 
banks. We shall, I say, require a parti- 
cular publication of the names of all the 
partners in banks, Each bank which 
does not exceed its permitted amount will 
return its amount of specie to the Govern- 
ment; but no use whatever will be made 
of that information. In the case of each 
bank which issues beyond the permitted 
amount, it will be necessary to certify to 
the public that that bank holds specie in 
satisfaction of the increased issue, We 
merely propose to publish that such a 
bank has so far exceeded its issue, but 
that it holds, in deposit, as required by 
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law, an amount of gold sufficient to meet 
that excess of issue. There will thus be 
a weekly return of the gold held by the 
bank; and, in case of excess of issue, a 
certificate that that excess of issue is met. 
The return will be made to the Govern- 
ment weekly, and the publication by the 
Stamp Office will be monthly. The ques. 
tion may be put, in the event of an issue 
beyond the permitted amount, upon what 
that issue shall be made? Shall it be 
made exclusively upon gold coin ; or shall 
silver be permitted to form part of the 
foundation of this issue? I think it will 
be of great advantage to permit silver coin 
to constitute part of that foundation. In 
the first place, silver coin will be a legal 
tender in discharge of any note below 21. ; 
and, although silver coin is here a token, 
it will be impossible for the bank to get 
silver, except by paying for it at its full 
value in circulation. Now, I think it will 
be evident that there will be great advant- 
ages in inducing the banks to hold a con- 
siderable amount of silver coin, particu- 
Jarly in Ireland, as it greatly facilitates 
circulation in that country. The Bank of 


Ireland will be subject to the same regu- 
lations; it will be permitted to issue to a 


certain amount, as at present, and there 
will remain the debt from the Government 
as the security. In short, we shall place 
the Bank of Ireland on exactly the same 
footing as any other bank, that is to say, 
we shall permit the Bank of Ireland to 
issue notes according to the present 
amount of its circulation; and beyond 
its present amount, provided it holds 
specie to the extent of its excess of 
circulation, Suppose the Bank of Ire- 
jand now circulates 1,200,0001., and 
suppose that it raises its circulation to 
3,500,009/., and that its circulation should 
so continue ; then we say that its excess 
of circulation must be founded on specie 
in the Bank. I conceive that the adop- 
tion of this principle will impose no un- 
warrantable restriction on any bank; that 
it will give increased security and addi- 
tional stability to all banking concerns; 
and that it will do this without deranging 
the habits of business, either in Scotland 
or Ireland; whilst it enables the banks 
to give the same amount of accommoda- 
tion they have been accustomed to af- 
ford to their customers. I know that 
at present some of the banks in Scotland 
feel it right to keep a considerable amount 
of specie by them. I believe that some 
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banks in Scotland keep an amount of 
specie equal to not less than one-fourth 
or one-fifth of their circulation by them, 
Let us now see how the new regulations 
will operate in Scotland and in Ireland, 
I hold in my hand a Return of the aggre. 
gate amount of the circulation of the 
Scotch banks for thirteen lunar months, 
ending in March, 1845. According to 
that, in April, 1844, the amount in cir. 
culation was 2,714,000/., that was for 
the week ending April 27th. In the week 
ending May 25th, it was 3,041,000/.; 
and in the week ending June 23rd, it was 
3,117,0001. That is one of the highest 
periods of circulation; whilst the highest 
amount of circulation for the year, is the 
week ending the 7th December. The 
circulation for the week ending the 12th 
October, 1844, was 2,987,000/.; and in 
the week ending the 7th December, in the 
same year, the circulation was 3,486,000/. 
There was thus an excess of issues at one 
time, as compared to another, of 500,0001., 
or one-sixth. At one period of the year, 
we find the issues of the Scotch banks 
large, as compared to another period ; and 
no doubt it is necessary for the conduct 
of business that the issues in the month of 
December should be greater, perhaps by 
half a million, than four months earlier, 
The total average of circulation of the 
Scotch banks, taking the thirteen months 
circulation to determine the average 
amount, is 3,041,0007. That, therefore, 
will be the amount which the Scotch 
banks will be permitted to issue. Sup- 
pose, then, that in the month of Novem- 
ber, there should be 500,000/. in excess 
of that amount of circulation, then all 
which is required of them is merely that 
they should hold one-sixth of their circu- 
lation in specie. If they hold, or are 
permitted to hold, a_ circulation of 
3,000,0002.—if the whole of the banks of 
Scotland amongst them require an excess 
of issues beyond that to the amount of 
§00,0001., then what they are required to 
do is, to have amongst them that additional 
sum in specie. Exactly the same power 
will be retained with respect to them, which 
is required in this country when there is 
an issue beyond the limited amount of 
circulation. Is this too much to ask 
from them, when they are secured against 
competition; and when they have the 
power also of issuing small notes? Is it too 
much to require that they should retain 
in their coffers such an amount of specie 
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as that? Suppose the wants of the 
country increased. Suppose the circula- 
tion should rise to 4,000,000/. Why 
should not the Scotch banks be at the 
charge of supplying themselves with the 
necessary quantity of specie? and why 
should any bank deem it a hardship to 
retain such a sum as would secure stability 
in the currency, and prevent its being 
affected by any panic? I will give you a 
specimen of a bank conducted with a due 
regard to stability—a bank of the high- 
est respectability—and whose proprietors 
were under no obligation to retain a de- 
posit, which has attracted to it the general 
confidence—I allude to the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland. The Provincial Bank 
of Ireland, as I said before, is a most 
prosperous concern, and has attracted to 
it the general confidence. Ido not mean 
to say that it is singular in this respect, 
nor that there are not other banks in Ire- 
land equally stable, and alike prosperous ; 
but I do not happen to have the amount 
of issues of any other bank but the Pro- 
vincial Bank. Taking the first Saturday 
in May for several successive years, and 
comparing the amount of circulation with 
the amount of gold or specie of the bank, 
and when it was under no obligation be- 
yond that which it had entered into with 
the Bank of Ireland, of retaining one fifth 
of its circulation in specie, and conduct- 
ing its affairs in such a manner as to make 
the bank a profitable concern, I find its 
circulation and its specie to be this:— 
On the first Saturday in May, 1839, the 
Provincial Bank had 950,000J. in notes. 
On the same day it had in gold 305,0001., 
and in silver 42,0002. It had thus 
347,0001. in specie. In 1840, on the 
same day, the amount of its notes was 
860,0002.; it had in gold 330,000/.; and 
in silver 62,0001, In 1841, and on the 
same day, it had 832,000/. of notes in 
circulation; its gold was 321,000/.; and 
the amount in silver 70,0001; being « 
deposit in specie of 391,000/., for the 
purpose of supporting a circulation of 
832,000/.; or the specie was very nearly 
the half of the circulation. That was 
done voluntarily, They considered it 
right to have that foundation for their 
issues, and a fund in reserve to meet any 
demand that might be made upon them. 
Looking to the last Return, namely, for 
the first Saturday in March, in the pre- 
sent year, the amount of its notes in cir- 
culation I find was 1,046,000/; it then 
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had in gold 397,000/.; and in silver 
29,0001. ; that is, 426,000/. voluntarily 
held —except one-fifth, which it was 
bound to keep according to its agree- 
ment with the Bank of Jreland — as 
the foundation of its issues. Now, I 
ask from the Irish banks, and I ask 
from the Scotch banks, that they should 
hold no such corresponding amount 
of specie in proportion to their issue; but 
I ask them to give, in case of their exceed- 
ing the amount, a guarantee to the public 
that there should be a certain amount of 
Specie, to meet demands, kept on hand. 
But, in order to avoid inconvenience of 
any kind, I propose that this plan shall 
not take effect till the Istof January; and 
I am perfectly certain that each bank in 
Scotland and in Ireland, will be able, by 
that time, without the least disarrange- 
ment of their business, to make provisions 
for conducting their affairs under the new 
regulations. I have not stated yet what the 
bearing of those regulations will be on the 
banksin Ireland. Inthecase of all the banks 
of Ireland there has been a rapid increase 
of circulation since April last year. The 
Bank of Ireland has increased its cir- 
culation from 3,600,0002. last year, to 
3,900,000/., at which it stands at pre- 
sent. The aggregate circulation of the 
other banks of Ireland had increased 
from 2,357,0001., in April last year, to 
3,105,000/2., at which it stands at present. 
If I compare the circulation of the banks 
in last year to their circulation at present, 
and, not including the Bank of Ireland, 
they have increased from 1,974,000J. to 
3,105,0002. I should object, then, to 
take the last three months as the found- 
ation by which I was to determine the 
future amount of issues. In Scotland it 
is of comparative unimportance at what 
time the average may be taken, because 
there has been no sudden increase of cir- 
culation; but seeing the rapid increase of 
circulation in Ireland of late, I think it 
right to extend the average circulation 
over the whole year. But, Sir, I am not 
prepared to say, that this great increase 
in the amount of the issues in Ireland has 
taken place unfairly, or with the view of 
giving to any party an undue advantage. 
Though undoubtedly this increase in the 
circulation in Ireland is great, I believe it 
may be to a considerable extent accounted 
for—I believe it arises partly from this 
circumstance, that the Returns have of 
late been made with greater accuracy 
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than formerly. The actual amount of 
the circulation was formerly, I think, 
much larger than it appeared from the 
Returns; and the recent increase, I be- 
lieve, arises partly frum this circumstance, 
and partly from the more gratifying fact 
that we had last year a very good harvest 
in Ireland; and consequently, there has 
been an increased demand for capital in 
Ireland, and a requirement for increased 
circulation, all causing in some degree an 
increase in the issues of promissory notes. 
But if you take the case of the Provincial 
Bank of Ireland, the proposed regulations 
will have no effect in restricting its issues; 
so far from it, the Bank has very wisely a 
reserve of 400,000/., so that it may, in 
fact, under those regulations, increase its 
present circulation by that amount of 
400,0007., provided that increase takes 
place on the basis of specie. And with 
regard to the other banks—as the Belfast 
Bank, the National Bank, and the various 
other banks of Ireland—I believe they 
have now an amount of specie in hand 
sufficient to enable them to work the 
measure without any inconvenience or 
disarrangement of their affairs. The total 


amount which under this Bill the Bank of 
Ireland will be permitted to issue without 


restriction will be, taking the average cir- 
culation of the last thirteen lunar months, 
3,706,0001.; and the amount which the 
various other banks will be permitted to 
issue, under the same average, will be 
2,565,000/., making a total amount of 
issues for Ireland of 6,271,000/. It is 
possible that this amount may be re- 
stricted by accidental circumstances, as 
failure and withdrawal; and in England, 
in the case of a bankruptcy, or the with- 
drawal of the circulation of any bank, you 
permitted the Bank of England to supply 
the void. Let us take the case of Scot- 
land. The permitted amount of the cir- 
culation of Scotland will be 3,431,0004. ; 
in the case of England, when a bank be- 
comes bankrupt, the Bank of England is 
now entitled to step in and supply the 
void, and make fresh issues of notes, two- 
thirds of the amount being issued on se- 
curity; and | may very fairly be asked 
the question, Suppose, from any similar 
circumstance, a void should occur in the 
circulation of Scotland, how would you 
supply it? It may be said, Suppose a 
bank should fail, and in consequence 
200,000. be withdrawn from the circula- 
tion, you will have restricted the circula- 
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tion for Scotland to that extent; or you 
will impose on it the necessity of getting 
an additional supply of gold. I propose, 
in this respect, a rule for Scotland which 
is not adopted in England, I propose, 
in Scotland—as we have there no other 
establishments to deal with but joint. 
stock banks; and in Ireland also, I pro. 
pose—to permit the union and _incor- 
poration of two joint-stock banks, and 
permit the banks so united to issue an 
amount of circulation equal to the amount 
of the circulation of the two separate 
banks. You do not permit that in Eng- 
land: here you do not permit a private 
bank to incorporate itself with a joint. 
stock bank, to prevent any sudden de- 
crease in the circulation; but in the case 
of Scotland and Ireland, I propose to 
meet the void by permitting the bank, 
which is carrying on a good and flourish. 
ing business, to dispense the privilege to 
which it is entitled, to some other bank, 
and that the two shall be united and in- 
corporated, and that the Returns of the 
future issues of those two banks shall be 
the average of the amount of the issues 
of both banks. It may be said, that a 
bankruptcy may happen so suddenly, that 
union and incorporation in the way I pro- 
pose will be hardly possible; but I think 
it better not to anticipate such a difficulty. 
By so permitting the union of two banks, 
and permitting the issues of the united 
banks to be equal to the issues of the two 
banks, if separate, I think you will take 
ample security against such a possible 
diminution of the circulation as I have 
adverted to. If any sensible diminution 
were to occur—if the total circulation of 
Scotland were suddenly to fall below the 
3,000,000/., to such an amount as to re- 
quire the intervention of Parliament, there 
would be then no objection on the part of 
the Government to devise, or of Parlia- 
ment to adopt some other remedy. I be- 
lieve, however, that for such a remedy 
there will be no necessity; for I think the 
permission which we propose to give to 
unite and incorporate two banks will meet 
the difficulty. Sir, I do not know if there 
is any point requiring explanation which 
I have omitted to advert to. It will be 
seen that I have strictly applied to Ireland 
and to Scotland the principles which we 
have applied to the joint-stock banks in 
this country, imposing no obligation upon 
them, requiring no inteiference with their 
concerns, as is now the case in England, 
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provided they do not exceed their limits. 
If they do exceed their limits, T apply to 
them the same principles as to the Eng- 
lish banks, and require that the excess of 
their circulation should be based on 
specie. But there will be ample time, as 
moch as the most sensitive can desire, for 
applying the new regulation. I impose 
no limitation in the amount of the issues. 
I permit to Ireland and to Scotland an 
unrestricted amount of issue, provided 
only it take place on the deposit of that 
which it professes to represent, and ex- 
cludes from the circulation—the coin of 
the realm. But I leave to the banks of 
Ireland and of Scotland that privilege 
which they have long enjoyed, and to 
which I find they attach so much import- 
ance—the privilege of continuing the 
issue of 12. and 22. notes, If the House 
sanction the measure I propose to ask 
leave to bring in, I shall have the satisfac- 
tion of believing that it will add to the 
stability of the circulation of the United 
Kingdom; and by empowering the Bank 
of England to judge what.is the amount 
of the circulation in every part of the 
United Kingdom, and giving a guarantee 
to the Bank of England, that under no 
circumstance shall that amount be ex- 
ceeded unless the excess be based upon 
specie, we are adding an additional secu- 
rity to that circulation, in the maintenance 
of the confidence in which I believe the 
prosperity of the country mainly depends, 
And, Sir, do not let it be said that this 
interference is not necessary for the pur- 
pose, that the issues in Ireland and Scot- 
land have never exercised a prejudicial 
effect on the issues of the Bank of Eng. 
Jand. Ido not wish now to go into the 
consideration of that question ; but I think 
I could show, were it necessary, that pre- 
cisely at the period when the Bank of 
England was making great exertions to 
insure the convertibility of paper into coin 
—at that very time came the pressure 
both from Ireland and from Scotland 
which materially impeded the exertions 


made by the Bank to support commercial | 


credit. I speak of the year 1836 and the 
year 1839; and, if it be necessary, I 
think I shall be able to show that it is 
but just to impose on Ireland, and to im- 
pose on Scotland, some part of the burden 
—for a burden I must admit it to be— 
borne by them in very unequal propor- 
tions—of being prepared to meet the de- 
mands which any sudden political panic 
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or commercial difficulty may create. This 
may be done, as I think, to a great ex- 
tent, without interfering with any vested 
interest or privilege which the banks of 
Ireland and Scotland now possess, or di- 
minishing to any extent that legitimate 
accommodation which had been before 
granted to or could be expected by the 
avricultural or any other interest either in 
Scotland or in Ireland. I do hope on 
reflection—I deprecate premature discus- 
sion—I hope you will permit the Bill to 
be first laid before you, and see what are 
its enactments; and when you next come 
to consider it, I confidently expect that 
you, Gentlemen of Scotland, and you 
Gentlemen of Ireland, will admit that the 
Bill gives additional security to the cir- 
culation of the country, without at the 
same time fettering any of those interests 
you naturally and justly cherish, The 
right hon. Baronet concluded by moving 
the following Resolutions :-— 


Resolved.—“1. That the Chairman be di- 
rected to move the House, that leave be given 
to bring in a Bill to regulate'the issue of Bank 
Notes in Scotland. 

“ 2, Thatithe Chairman be directed to move 
the House, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to regulate the Issue of Bank Notes in Ire- 
land, and to regulate the repayment of certain 
sums advanced by the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of Ireland for the Public 
Service.” 


Mr. C. Wood wished to ask a question 
ortwo. The right hon. Baronet was pro- 
bably aware that at present small notes 
for fractional parts of a pound circulated 
in Ireland ; was it intended by the right 
hon, Baronet’s measure to interfere with 
them, and prohibit the future issue of 
those 25s, and 30s. notes? 

Sir R. Peel was induced to think it 
might be a great improvement, consider- 
ing the ample supply of silver coin in 
Ireland, to discontinue the issue of the 
notes to which the hon. Member had 
alluded ; but he would not undertake to 
prohibit their issue, if it should appear 
that there was any great or general opia- 
ion in favour of their continued circula- 
tion. All his experience in such matters 
was favourable to making concessions to 
feelings, and even to prejudices, so far as 
it could be done consistently ; and upon 
this point, therefore, though he thought 
it would be an improvement not to have 
these fractional notes in circulation, he 
was anxious to have ar opportunity of 
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considering the matter further, and . hear- 
ing any objections that might be urged in 
their favour before he decided. 

Mr. C. Wood said, his object was rather 
to direct the right hon. Baronet’s attention 
to the point, than to ask him at once to 
pronounce an opinion upon it one way or 
the other; but there was another question 
of more importance he wished to put. He 
understood the right hon. Baronet pro- 
posed that the returns of the issues of the 
Scotch banks should be made as at present 
—weekly ; and the right hon. Baronet 
then, as he understood, proposed to com- 
pound from those weekly returns a monthly 
return of the average circulation, which he 
compares, with the view of arriving at the 
limit of circulation to be imposed under 
the Bill. The right hon. Baronet compares 
the monthly average with the limit de- 
rived from the yearly average, and all 
notes beyond that limit were to be issued 
on the basis of specie—not specie deposited 
anywhere, but specie in the hands of the 
bank that made the issues. And to enable 
the Government to ascertain the specie in 
hand, all the banks were to be called upon 
to make a confidential return to the Go- 
vernment, at all times and under alli 
circumstances, of the amount of specie 
in their coffers. And then, if the first 
monthly average of notes issued did not 
exceed the limit so laid down, no more of 
course was to be said; but if the amount 
of the monthly average were found to be 
beyond and in excess of the yearly limit, it 
would be suflicient for the Government if 
the amount of the excess did not exceed 
the amount of specie (which they would 
see by the Returns) held by the bank. If 
the monthly average did not exceed the 
yearly limit all would be right ; and if it 
did, the Government wouid have in their 
hands a return which would enable them 
to sce that the excess was provided for by 
an amount of specie which should be be- 
beyond, or equal, to that excess. [Sir R. 
Peel: Hear, hear.) Now, he appre- 
hended, it would be found that the banks 
of Scotland generally held at all times a 
large quantity of specie equal to one- 
fourth or one-sixth, say an average of one- 
fifth, of all their issues, which was the 
amount the Provincial Bank of Ireland 
held, he believed, by agreement ; and sup- 
posing the banks of Scotland to hold one- 
fifth of their circulation in specie, he ap- 
prehended that they might, under the 
Government measure, without any increase 
whatever in the amount of their specie, 
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and without anything being done, increase 
by one-fifth their issues of notes. Was he 
correct in that idea? 

Sir #2. Peel observed, that the hon. 
Gentleman had most accurately described 
the principles he (Sir R. Peel) had Jaid 
down as those on which the Bill proceeded. 
In the case of England, they permitted the 
Bank o€ England to issue a certain amount 
of paper, viz., 8,000,0002., without requir- 
ing that it should hold ls. in specie, or a 
note or a single security of any kind ; but 
if they issued 500,000/. beyond that 
8,000,0001., in that case they provided 
that the issues should be by Bank of Eng- 
land paper. They did not diminish their 
obligation to pay their notes in specie, nor 
did they inquire what was the amount of 
gold in circulation. With regard to the 
Scotch banks, he believed the hon. Member 
would find that they did not all hold specie 
to the amount of one-fifth of the circula- 
tion. All he required, however, was se« 
curity for having their nutes converted into 
coin. He proposed to act in regard to the 
Scotch banks as he had acted in regard to 
the English banks, by requiring that any 
excess of issues should be based on at least 
an equal amount of specie in hand, 

Mr. C. Wood: Was he to understand 
that there was to be no publication of re- 
turns beyond that they had already—the 
average of each lunar month ? 

Sir R. Peel was not now entering into 
any contract with any Scotch bank, He 
was under no engagement with them, and 
he reserved to himself the power hereafter 
of requiring any returns he might think 
necessary. 

Mr. C. Wood: But what is the return 
you intend to publish? 

Sir It. Peel: I intend to publish the 
same returns in the case of the Scotch 
banks as are now required in the case of 
the English banks—the return of the is- 
sues taken on the average returns of the 
four weeks, and I shall require also the 
publication of the names of all the parties, 
and of all who are subject to any liability 
on account of the bank. In short, I shall 
require from the Scotch banks the same 
returns as I do now from the English 
banks. 

Mr. F. Baring; If 1 understand cor- 
rectly, these banks are to be allowed to 
issue notes up to the amount of the limit 
in each case, and beyond that an excess in 
notes equal to the amount of specie in their 
possession ? 


Sir R. Peel; Yes. 
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Mr. For Maule rose to do that which , system of Scotland to be. But the slight 
he felt bound to do on the present occa- ; manner in which the right hon. Baronet 
sion, to give his best thanks to the right | had redeemed his pledge—a pledge put 
hon. Baronet for the clear and distinct | forth first in the Speech from the Throne, 
explanation he had given of his measure, | and afterwards by the right hon. Baronet 
and to acknowledge that he had most fully | himself—the very slight and almost im- 
redeemed every pledge he had given to the | perceptible manner in which he had touched 
deputation (of which he was a member) | npon it, convinced him that the right hon, 
that waited upon him a few days ago, not- | Baronet was imbued with the opinion that 
withstanding the extreme pressure of public | the Scotch banking system was as perfect 
business which might well have been urged ; and unobjectionable as any system could 
by the right hon. Baronet as an excuse for | be. He would not then enter into any of 
not doing so. Under the circumstances in | the details of the plan proposed. He be- 
which the measure was brought forward, | lieved it would not effect the great objects 
it would not be proper to discuss it or | stated—he did not think it would add to 
pronounce any opinion upon it; but he | the security of the currency of Scotland. 
must be permitted to say one thing. With- | It would not compel the banks of Scotland 
out saying whether the measure was a | to keep one sovereign more in their coffers, 
good or bad one, he must admit that it or add to the respectability or responsi- 
was by no means so dangerous as he had | bility of those establishments. And so far, 
expected. He made that admission freely, | it would not add to the security of the 
and in the same spirit in which the right | public or the character of their banks. 
hon, Baronet had given his explanation, | But there was one thing he remarked in 
without reference to any party feeling or| the plan—that it was carrying out the 
any such low and unworthy motive; and! right hon. Baronet’s favourite system of 
he hoped in the same spirit the right hon. | banking for the nation at large; for it 
Baronet’s explanation would be weighed | would, as the right hon. Baronet said, 


by the approaching meetings in the various 
counties in Scotland. 


land—and he could wish they were al- 
lowed to remain as they were—still it was 


gratifying that that interference would | 


proceed on fair and reasonable terms, and 


without interrupting the confidence Scot- | 


land had in her present long-continued and 
hitherto unfettered system. He thought 
the right hon. Baronet had opened some 
grounds of argument which might be ad- 
verted to at a future stage of the Bill. He 
at one time considered that it might be 
more beneficial to the parties interested, 
that the explanation of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet should go down to Scotland without 
any ulterior step being taken; but his 
opiniun was now altered ; he thought there 
wasno ground for objecting to the intro- 
duction of the Bill; in its printed form 
they would be better able to judge of its 
details. All he would say on this occasion 
was, that in assenting to the introduction 
of the Bill, he must not be understood as 
bound to any of its details. 

Mr. P. M. Stewart had no intention to 


If they were to} 
have interference with the banks of Scot- | 


bring under the revision of the Bank the 
precise and certain state of the general 
currency of the country. He could not 


| separate from his mind the impression it 


took on the first statement made by the 
right hon. Baronet on the subject of bank. 
'ing last year: that it was the deliberate 
and determined ulterior object of the right 
hon. Baronet to establish but one bank of 
issue for the United Kingdom of England 
and Scotland. If the right hon. Baronet 
‘did harbour such an intention, he would 
| refer him to a clear and able writer on the 
subject of the currency, the right hon. 
'Gentleman who sat next to him, the Se- 
cretary for the Home Department, who in 
| page 99 of the fourth edition of his book, 
| called Corn and Currency, published in 1827, 
expresses his opinion of the dangerous tend- 
!ency, ina national and political point of 
‘view of any such establishment. [** Oh, 
| oh!”] The right hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
doubt the authority; he would read the 
| passage if they wished. He wished merely 
| to say, that what was now proposed in 
‘ meddling with the Scotch banking system, 
| amounted scarcely to any alteration at all, 


oppose the introduction of the Bill, but | certainly to no addition to its security. 
rather to express his surprise that the right | But he would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
hon. Baronet had thought it necessary in| man, whether the very limited circula- 
any degree, however slightly, to interfere | tion of Scotland, amounting to only about 
with a system so perfect and unobjection- | 3,000,000/., he believed—whether that 


able as experience had proved the banking | aggregate amount, which was issued on a 
2X2 
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paid-up capital of more than 10,000,0002,, 
by bankers who enjoyed so much the con- 
fidence of the country, that they had depo- 
sits of upwards of 30,000,000/.—whether 
a circulation, so limited, yet sufficient for 
the trade of Scotland, would be always 
kept up under the working of the averages 
proposed? The right hon. Baronet had not 
alluded to, or hinted at, the weakness or 
insecurity of any Scotch bank ; and what 
he meant to ask was, that should one bank 
fall short) in the required weekly and 
monthly averages, and another bank should 
not, but. be in excess, whether the total 
circulation would, under these circum- 
stances, be maintained; and that if the 
aggregate circulation should not exceed 
the 3,000,000/,, whether that should not 
be taken as. proof suflicient that there had 
been no excess of issue? That was the 
only particular point requiring explanation 
that struck him in the right hon. Baronet’s 
statement; and, reserving to himself the 
right to discuss the details of the measure 
when brought fairly before them, and ex- 
pressing his surprise that the right hon. 
Baronet should have pledged himself to 
meddle with a system so perfectly unob- 
jectionable—a pledge which he had re- 
deemed with more sound than substance— 
he should not oppose the Motion. 

Mr. Colquhoun thanked the Government 
that, as there was to be interference in 
the system of banking in Scotland, it 
was of that limited nature that had called 
forth the qualified approbation of the right 
hon, Member for Perth. The Government 
had exercised a sound discretion on this 
subject, as well as on the Poor Law ques- 


tion, in not assimilating the institutions of 


Scotland to those of England. In agri- 
cultural districts he feared that the plan of 
the right hon. Baronet might act prejudi- 
cially. So far as he was informed (though 
in towns he believed the average of the 
thirteen Junar months would be fair 
enough) — in the agricultural districts, 
where there was a very large circulation 
during two months, as compared with the 
rest of the year, he feared the limitation 
during those two months would be by the 
proposed averages limited, and that limit- 
ation would press severely on the agricul- 
tural and commercial population. Under 
those circumstances he thought, in those 
parts of the country where it should be the 
object to extend the accommodation liberal- 
ly, they would contract the circulation un- 
fairly and injuriously. 

Mr, Hume had come down to the House 
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entertaining some apprehensions that the 
right hon. Baronet intended to do more, 
and so to do mischief ; but there was not 
one of the arrangements he had proposed, 
as regarded Scotland, that he thought the 
bankers of Scotland would object to carry 
out, except, perhaps, that one which had 
been hinted at by the hon. Member. I 
appeared from the evidence of intelligent 
men, both in Scotland and Ireland—but he 
spoke more especially as regarded Scotland 
—that during two months in the year par. 
ties went round the Highlands to collect 
catile, and purchase many articles, to pay 
for which money was taken out of the 
banks, which money was spread round the 
country, and returned to the bank in about 
two or two anda half months from the time 
it was taken out. Now it was most im- 
portant that they should not do anything 
that should check that circulation, which 
Was more necessary to the industry of 
Scotland than any thing else. The notes 
issued by the Scotch banks ran upon the 
average not more than nine or ten days, but 
in these two particular months they did not 
find their way back to the bank in less 
than two or two and a half months, per- 
haps, and nothing could be more prejudi- 
cial to the industry of Scotland than any 
system of averages which would limit that 
circulation. ‘That was the only objection 
he had to make, and that was a matter of 
detail with regard to the measure gene- 
rally. So far as Scotland was concerned, 
the people would be relieved from the ap- 
prehensions they had formed ; while for 
Ireland the advantage would be great, and 
he was perfectly satisfied that every Irish- 
man would be gratified by the alteration 
proposed. 

Mr. Baring would not enter into the 
merits of tle proposal, as he apprehended 
that it was understood that it was the best 
course at present merely to hear the expla- 
nation of the right hon. Gentleman, reserv- 
ing any opinion which they might have to 
offer upon the subject for another opportu- 
nity. He should not, indeed, have thought 
it necessary to say a word, were it not that 
hon. Gentlemen on either side of him had 
not scrupled to express their opinion upon 
different points. He would merely say, 
however, that he reserved to himself per- 
fect freedom of expression for a future 0c- 
casion; and he assured the hon, Gentle- 
man who sat near him that he could not 
consider anything which affected the circu- 
lation of Ireland and Scotland as foreign in 
interest to an English Member. If any 
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serious objections were raised to the mea- 
sure which they had just heard laid before 
them, the people of Scotland and Ireland 
would prove themselves more sensitive and 
Jess sensible than he had always imagined 
them to be. 

Mr. Sheil could not but express his 
strong approbation of the system proposed 
to be adopted towards provincial banking in 
Ireland, the state of which had for many 
years been made the subject of much and 
nicrited complaint. There was, for example, 
the town of Drogheda, tne commerce and 
manufactures of which were rapidly ex- 
tending, and which was connected with 
Dublin by, he might say, an hour's dis- 
tance; there was Dundalk, within sixty- 
four miles of Dublin ; and Carlow, still 
. nearer the capital, All these towns must 
be essentially benefited by the measure 
now proposed. And it was to him matter 
of great gratification that the privileges 
now to be abolished had not been rudely 
torn from the Bank of Ireland, but on the 
contrary, voluntarily surrendered, so that 
there could arise no complaint from any 
quarter whatever upon the subject. A 
safeguard against excessive issue was most 
desirable, and he thought the proposition 
for taking thirteen lunar months as the 


time the average issues within which 
should be fixed as the maximum for fu- 
ture issues—any surplus issue over that 
amount requiring a like amount of specie 
to represent it—he repeated that that pro- 
position seemed fair and reasonable. 


Mr. Warburton wished to have some 
explanation upon one pvint. The right 
hon. Baronet had stated that the deposit 
in specie—equivalent to the amount of ex- 
cess of issue over the thirteen months ave- 
rages—might be in gold or in silver. He 
presumed that in stating that he would 
thus give the option to banks of having 
their specie either in gold or silver, the 
right hon. Gentleman did not mean to ex- 
empt them from the obligation of paying 
in gold any notes that might be presented 
representing an amount above 40s. He 
wished for some positive assurance upon 
this point. 

Sir Robert Peel did not intend to lessen 
the responsibility at present weighing upon 
banks of paying their notes in gold coin. 
Every bank must provide itself with gold 
sufficient to meet the demand of holders of 
its notes; and although, as regarded the 
specie to be held equivalent to their issues, 
the option of holding gold or silver was 
given, that did not at all diminish the re- 
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sponsibility and liability of banks to pay, 
when demanded, gold for their’ notes. 
Looking into the present state of banking 
in Scotland, he found, he was bound to say; 
that, notwithstanding the increasing pros- 
perity and extending commerce of that 
country, no inerease of bank issues had 
taken place of late years. He must also 
say, that he did think that the’ banking 
business of Scotland, speaking generally, 
was conducted on good principles. [“Hear, 
hear.”] He said speaking generally. Whe- 
ther or not the Scotch banks had not taken 
lower interest at the time that the Bank of 
England was increasing its rates of interest, 
he would not say; but certainly Scotland 
had not abused the system so long in foree 
there. All that was now intended was an 
extension to Scotland of the principle of 
the measure in force in England. The hon. 
Member for Halifax had talked of a parti- 
cular case, and puta question founded upon 
it. The hon. Gentleman had asked; sup- 
posing a bank to return its issues at a less 
amount than that fixed as the maximum 
for any excess over which specie would be 
required to be held—whether he would in 
such a case allow another bank, without 
holding equivalent specie, to overrun the 
maximum to the same extent as the first 
bank had failed in coming up to it. But 
how was the former bank to be aware of 
what was to be the amount of the issues of 
the latter, and how was the amount to be 
divided? He did not see how the case 
could occur at all. He did not see how 
the principle mentioned could be practically 
applied. However, he might say, that sup- 
posing it practicable, he did not mean to 
grant any such privilege. He proposed to 
limit the circulation of each bank to a cer- 
iain amount, and if any bank issued less 
than that amount, he did not mean to 
give to another establishment the privilege 
of issuing more. Then, as to extending 
the period within which to strike the ave- 
rages. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose had stated that there were 
certain periods during which a great excess 
of issue, as compared with other periods, 
generally took place. Well, he did not 
propose to interfere with this increased 
issue. He did not wish to prevent it. He 
only wanted tv have gold on which to 
found the excess of issue. In Ireland— 
and the case differed from that of Scotland 
—the amount of circulation had recently 
risen high above the average. Taking the 
average at 12,160,0CO/., and the late cir- 
culation at 3,105,0001, a difference was 
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shown of 945,000/. of excess in issues ; 
for which, of course, a corresponding 
amount of specie, according to the sys- 
tem laid down, would be required. 

Mr. Hume wished to make one observa- 
tion. The right hon. Baronet had stated 
that the Scotch banks tock a smaller, when 
the Bank of England charged a higher 
rate of interest. Now the evidence 
upon the subject proved that the re- 
verse was the case. While the Scotch 
banks were charging 4 and 5 per cent. the 
Bark of England was lending money at 34 
per cent. 

Resolutions agreed to. 

House resumed. Resolutions reported. 
Bills ordered to be brought in. 


Maywootnu Coriece Commitresr.) On 
the Motion that the Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,J for the House to go into 
Committee} for voting the grant to May- 
nooth College, 

Sir R. Peel put it to the House whe- 
ther, considering the very long continuance 
of the debate, 1 would not be most con- 
venient for all parties—and to his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge, whether he 


would not secure a greater amount of at- 
tention for his Amendment and his speech 
—were he to introduce the proposition in 


Committee upon the Bill. If the discus- 
sion to come on upon his hon. and learned 
Friend’s Motion could be postponed to 
another day, he could not help thinking 
that such a course would be one in con- 
formity with the general wishes of the 
House. The debate might be advantage- 
ously taken upon another and more ad- 
vanced stage of the Bill. 

Mr. Law would at once comply with the 
suggestion. Allowing the House now to 
go into Committee, he would give notice 
that upon the bringing up of the Report 
he should move that it be received that day 
six months. He supposed that the Report 
would be brought up on Monday. 

House in Committee. 


Resolution as follows agreed to :— 


“That a sum of not, exceeding 30,0001. be 
issued out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
to defray the expense of purchasing such land, 
and of purchasing, and erecting such buildings, 
as may be required for the College of May- 
nooth ; and of repairing, fitting up, and fur- 
nishing the said College and buildings; and that 
provision be also made, out of the said Con- 
solidated Fund, for the payment of such 
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annual salaries, stipends, and other expenses 
at the said College, as may be authorised by 
any Act to be passed in the present Session 
of Parliament.” 


Surgery Bill. 


Puystc anp Suraery Brut] | Sir 
James Graham moved the Second Reading 
this Bill. 

Mr. Wakley having presented a petition, 
signed by upwards of 200 of the students 
of the London University, generally ap- 
proving of the measure, but objecting to 
certain portions of it, the hon. Gentle. 
man went on to observe that it was under. 
stood that the discussion upon the measure 
should be taken at an after stage, and 
therefore it was not his intention to go 
into the question now. He wished, how- 
ever, to call the attention of the right hon. 
Baronet to that passage in the petition 
which he had just presented, which prayed 
that the Bill might not be made retrospee- 
tive in its effects, but that students regis. 
tered as such at the present time should be 
allowed to qualify under the present exist- 
ing rules. He hoped that Government 
would take the case of the petitioners un- 
der its favourable consideration. He wished 
also to put a question to the right hon. 
Gentleman, which, if it should prove in- 
convenient to answer at once, his having 
put it would, he hoped, be considered as a 
notice that he should ask it again on Mon- 
day. It had been stated in print that the 
right hon. Gentleman had declared that he 
considered it impossible that the general 
practitioners should be enfranchised in the 
College of Surgeons in London. He un- 
derstood that the right hon. Gentleman 
had stated the door to be absolutely closed 
in that institution to any arrangement be- 
tween the Council and the Members of the 
College—by whom he meant the general 
practitioners of England and Wales. He 
wished to know whether these statements 
had really been made as reported. 

Sir James Graham was much obliged 
to the hon. Gentleman for not insist. 
ing on the right he possessed of oppos- 
ing the second reading of the Bill. He 
thought, on the whole, that the course 
which he had taken would be found to be the 
most convenient. He proposed to read the 
Bill a second time this evening, and to fix 
the Committee for the last day before the 
Whitsuntide holidays — Wednesday, the 
7th of next month. He allowed this long 
interval to elapse, with the view of being 
enabled to complete certain arrangements 
which he hoped would enable him to in- 
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troduce the Bill after the Whitsuntide ho- 
lidays in a shape which would prove gene- 
rally satisfactory. He would next advert 
to the matter alluded to, as being contained 
in the petition just presented. He was 
quite aware that, in a measure of this kind, 
materially affecting the interests of parties 
taken, as it were, by surprise, the most 
indulgent consideration should be shown 
towards them. But, at the same time, he 
must tell the hon. Gentleman that there 
were important interests at stake which it 
was impossible to disregard. With re- 
ference to the time at which students now 
registered could, under the proposed system, 
pass, there was a length of time particu- 
larly prescribed by the Bill. On that point, 
however, he was not indisposed to make any 
reasonable allowance for the circumstances 
in which individuals might be placed. As 
to the standard of qualification, however, 
he felt less disposed to make any conces- 
sion. Under the present system the peti- 
tioners would be entitled to become general 
practitioners in the United Kingdom, pro- 
vided the test of qualification were sus- 
tained. It was most essential for the ge- 
neral welfare of the community that these 
practitioners should be duly qualified, and 
the test of qualification was examination. 
Having said so much, the hon. Gentleman 
would feel that it became his duty to re- 
serve to himself full power of considering 
the matter with reference to the interests of 
the community, in connexion always with 
those of individuals. As to the last ques- 
tion, whether he considered the door of 
negotiation closed between the Council of 
the College of Surgeons and the body of 
general practitioners, the hon. Gentleman 
who had asked it, and all other hon, Mem- 
bers who had paid any attention to the 
subject, had had opportunities of seeing the 
correspondence which had passed upon the 
matter. Previous to that correspondence, 
he (Sir J. Graham) had thought that some 
adjustment was possible. Since, however, 
it had taken place, he could only say, while 
he would not go so far as to state that the 
door was absolutely closed—that his fears 
against, greatly exceeded his hopes in fa- 
vour of, any adjustment being at all pos- 
sible. He trusted, however, before the 
Bill went into Committee, that he should 
be able to make arrangements which would 
be generally satisfactory to the body of 
practitioners. 

Bill read a second time. 

On the Question that it be committed, 

Mr. Wakley observed, that the students 
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signing the petition which he had present- 
ed, had no objection to the strictest exam- 
ination. They were prepared to submit to 
any test; but what they prayed was, that 
the Legislature would not prevent them 
from being examined at the time they hoped 
that they should be in conformity with the 
regulation of the medical schools in which 
they were entered. He begged to ask the 
right hon. Baronet whether he had any 
objection to his moving for a Return of the 
Answer which the Council of the College of 
Surgeons had addressed to the general As- 
sociation of Medical Practitioners. 

Sir James Graham had no objection, as 
a Member of the Government, to the hon. 
Member’s moving for the Return alluded 
to; but asa Member of Parliament he did 
entertain objections to a document being 
moved for, the production of which the 
House had no power to compel. 

Mr. Warburion remembered a remark- 
able observation of the right hon. the 
First Lord of the Treasury, which bore on 
this point. It was this—that where powers 
were given to a public body for the dis- 
charge of public functions, it was amenable 
to Parliament for the manner in which it 
performed them. This correspondence came 
strictly under that character. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that if all public bodies were liable 
to be called on for the production of their 
correspondence, people must be careful as 
to the private letters addressed to them. 

Sir 2. Inglis thought the House should 
not interfere, except in a case of the 
greatest emergency. 

Sir James Graham said, that if the hon. 
Member would have the goodness to repeat 
his Motion on some future day, he had no 
doubt he could lay the correspondence on 
the Table by eommand. 

Mr. Wakley gave notice that he should 
do so on Monday. 

Bill to be committed. 

House adjourned at nine o’clock. 


Surgery Bill. 


Semmtaateannannaanaatmmn’ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 28, 1845. 


Minutes.) Britis, Public—1* Privy Council Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act Amendment; Colonial Passengers; He- 
Titable Securities (Scotland) ; Infeftment (Scotland). 

Private.—1* Paisley Gas; Foulmire Inclosure; Clerken- 
well Improvement. 

2* Shelsiley Road; London Orphan Asylum, 

Reported.—Wallasey Improvement, 

5* and passsed : — Kingston-upon-Hull Docks; Fisher 
Land (Greenwich) Improvement. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Mayor and others of Rye, 
for the Adoption of Measures for prohibiting Owners of 
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Railways from continuing or beeoming Proprictors of 
Harbours.—By the Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop 
of Exeter, Duke of Cleveland, Earls of Falmouth, Win- 
chilsea, and Marquess of Breadalbane, from Dunfermline, 
and a great number of other places, against Increase of 
Grant to Maynooth College.—By Earl of Powis, from 
Baglan, and several other places, against Union of Saint 
Asaph and Bangor, but in favour of the Appointment of 
a Bishop to the See of Manchester.—By Bishop of Win- 
chester, from Clergy and others, of Llangynien, and 
numerous other places, against the Union of St. Asaph 
and Bangor.—From Clergy and others, of Parishes of 
Weston, and several other places, for the better Regula- 
tion of Beer Houses.—From St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, for the Suppression of Sunday Trading.— 
By Duke of Cleveland, and Lord Brougham, from 
Bangor, and 2 other places, in favour of Increase of 
Grant to Maynooth.—By Duke of Richmond and Lord 
» from Trad of Tavistock, and several 
other places, for Repeal of 57th Clause, and from Commis- 
sioners of Court of Requests of Southwark, and other places, 
and from Bristol, for Alteration of Insolvent Debtors Act 
Amendment.—From Society for Mutual Protection of 
Trade, for Alteration of Law relating to Insoivents, in 
order to prevent their making unjust Returns.—From 
Long Bennington, and Foston, for the Suppression of In- 
temperance, especially on the Sabbath.—By Earl of En- 
niskillen, from Killesher, and numerous other places, for 
Encourgement of Schools in connexion with Church Edu- 
cation Socicty (Ireland).—From Presbytery of Dunbar, 
for Improving the Condition of Schoolmasters (Scotland). 
-—From Clergy of the Parishes of Weston, and several 
other places, against the running of Railway Trains on 
the Sabbath, 
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“ ConDEMNED 
oF CRIMINALS. ] 


Tue 
TREATMENT 


Marquess of Clanricarde said, he in- 


tended to depart to a certain extent from 
the usual course of proceeding adopted by 
their Lordships. He was desirous of 
making a Motion of which he had given 
no notice ; but when he stated the nature 
of that Motion, he was sure that but one 
feeling could exist in the House with re- 
spect to the subject, and he, therefore, 
could not anticipate the slightest opposi- 
tion to it, although he had not given the 
usual notice preparatory to bringing it 
forward. It would be in the recollection 
of their Lordships that about three years 
ago, in the case of an unhappy man who 
was sentenced to suffer death for murder, 
public attention was directed to a scene 
which took place in Newgate, which he 
believed, and which he was convinced 
their Lordships would agree with him in 
believing, was irreligious, disgraceful, and 
unbecoming. Notice was taken, both in 
that and the other House of Parliament, 
of the scene to which he alluded ; and it 
was thought that that notice would have 
had such an effect on the country and the 
public mind as to prevent a recurrence of 
such scenes; but it would appear that 
such was not the case, and that yester- 
day, as he found in the papers of that 
day, there had been a recurrence of this 
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exhibition —a proceeding which their 
Lordships and all right-thinking people in 
the country would agree with him in re. 
probating. On a late occasion, when a 
criminal, to whose case much public atten- 
tion had been directed, suffered the punish- 
ment of death at Aylesbury, the authori. 
ties had the firmness, and discretion, and 
proper feeling, to refuse to lend themselves 
to anything which was not in accordance 
with the strict letter of the law and the 
usages which it authorized; but the con- 
duct of the authorities of the prison of 
Newgate, in the city of London, had 
not conducted themselves in a like man- 
ner, or taken a course which he could de- 
scribe as characterized by similar pro- 
priety. The proceedings to which he 
wished to draw the attention of their 
Lorships on this occasion were described 
in the newspapers of that day, from one 
of which he would read an extract for 
their Lordships, descriptive of what was 
called the ‘“* Condemned Sermon,” which 
had been preached on the day before in 
Newgate, in the hearing of a large audi- 
ence, attracted by curiosity to witness the 
spectacle, which was correctly described 
as a theatrical sort of exhibition. The ac- 
count in the paper, which he held in his 
hand, was as follows :— 


Sermon ”— 


“ The Sheriffs having issued tickets for as 
many persons as the chapel could, without 
being crowded to the inconvenience of all, 
contain, the seats were soon after the admis-« 
sion of the visitors completely occupied. Not- 
withstanding the general censure to which fe- 
male visitors upon occasions of the kind have 
been subjected, there were some of the sex 
whose curiosity prevailed over the feelings by 
which the majority are influenced. Mr. Cope, 
the governor, made very judicious arzange- 
ments, by which confusion and inconvenience 
were obviated, and the reporters for the news- 
papers were admitted, according to a previous 
regulation, at a quarter past ten o'clock, ex- 
actly fifteen minutes before the service com- 
menced, After a delay of afew seconds, 
Hocker entered, accompanied by the deputy 
governor of the prison and an assistant turn- 
key. It might be called a theatrical move- 
ment. The ease and self-possession which the 
convict exhibited as he advanced to his seat 
evidently surprised those of the congregation 
who had never before seen him, and he seated 
himself on a chair facing the altar, and at the 
end of the chapel opposite to that which Con- 
nor occupied. He was very particular iv fix- 
ing his chair, and the hassock which had been 
placed for his use so as to enable him to make 
a display. He exhibited, in fact, a’ perfect 
consciousness that he was “ the observed of all 
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observers,” and had to all appearance made 
up his mind to represent in this the last scene 
but one of his existence the character which he 
has been performing since his apprehension,” 


The passages which he had read for their 
Lordships would show that he (the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde) was perfectly justi- 
fied in bringing the subject before their 
Lordships. Let it not be supposed from 
what: he was saying, that he had any 
sympathy with a criminal who was sen-~ 
tenced to death, or any objection to the 
publicity of the execution of the sentence 
which the law awarded. When a criminal 
was sentenced to death, the punishment, 
to be effective, ought to be public; but 
it was not right to desecrate the house of 
God by admitting to such scenes persons 
who were possessed of such morbid feel- 
ings as to find pleasure in witnessing 
them. There was no right to desecrate the 
Liturgy of the Church by placing a man 
in that position before an assemblage of 
spectators watching to see what effect the 
solemnities of the Church might produce 
on him—to see what might be wrung from 
him by those solemn observances. He 
knew their Lordships would agree with 
him in opinion, that such a scene was a 
disgrace, not only to the particular lo- 
cality in which it occurred, but to the 
whole community—for these reports went 
abroad and affected the national charac- 
ter; and although the Ministers of the 
Crown might have no direct authority 
over the gaol of Newgate, yet it was 
quite clear that they could adopt mea- 
sures for the purpose of preventing the 
recurrence of such proceedings. The pro- 


ceeding by which the Liturgy of the! 


Church had been desecrated did not end 
with the portion of the description which 
he had read for their Lordships ; and he 
regretted to say that what further took 
place on that occasion was contrary to 
every principle of law and justice which 
was recognised in this country. Not only 
was the convicted man brought forward 
in that public manner before so many 
spectators, but a man who was charged 
with a crime—who bad not as yet been 
tried—who was presumed by the law to 
be innocent—was placed in a prominent 
position, where his demeanour could be 
watched and observed by all those around 
him, during a part so impressive, under 
all the circumstances, that it must have 
been very trying, he would not say to any 
woman’s, but even to any man’s nerves, aud 
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particularly to the nerves of a man who 
was going to be tried himself in a short 
time for a similar offence. That was the 
ordeal to which a man who was yet to 
be tried had been exposed; all his de- 
meanour observed, and the play of bis 
features reported in this mockery of jus- 
tice. The demeanour of the man yet to 
be tried was thus described in the paper 
which he held in his hand :— 


Criminals 


“ The gaol bell having summoned the pri- 
soners in the various wards of the gaol to Di- 
vine service, the divisions of the chapel as- 
signed to them were speedily filled. As soon 
as they were seated, Connor, the young fellow 
who was committed for trial upon the charge 
ef the wilful murder of Mary Brothers, in 
George-stre2t, St. Giles’s, was brought in by 
the turnkey in whose charge he has’ been 
placed since his removal to the prison upon 
the magistrate’s warrant, Connor appeared 
to be improved in health, and was decently 
attired in black. He was conducted toa chair 
prepared for him in the body of the chapel, 
cirectly opposite to the pulpit, and close to the 
pew appropriated to the use of the family of the 
Rev. Mr. Davis, and he seemed to be affected 
frequently during the service. The turnkey sat 
on a form next to him. At length the service 
commenced. The Rev. Robert S. Bower, the 
chaplain of the gaol of the county of Somerset, 
ascended the reading-desk, and the reverend 
Ordinary took his place at the altar, The 
beautiful Liturgy of the Church of England 
was then read by the former clergyman in an 
extremely impressive manner, Throughout 
the service, Connor paid the most deep atten- 
tion to every word that fell from the lips of 
those engaged in performing it, and mani- 
fested extreme thoughtfulness and dejec- 
tion,” 


| There was then an account given of the 


sermon, from which it appeared that the 
clergyman, in an affecting discourse, not 
unnaturally alluded to the condition of 
that man (Connor) who was placed oppo- 
site to him to be preached at; and there 
was an account given of how it affected 
him, and the impression which had been 
made upon him. The clergyman alluded 
to the subject of executions for the crime 
of murder in some observations, with re- 
spect to which, he (the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde) did not agree with him, consti- 
tuted as society was. The clergyman 
said— 

“It appeared that another offence of a si- 
milar atrocity was perpetrated, for which there 
was now present another young man, of whose 
guilt or otherwise it was not his province to 
speak, though he stood committed for trial on 
the oaths of several witnesses.” 
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It was added, that the sermon made a 
“‘deep impression” on Connor. No, 
wonder that it made a deep impression. 
on him after all he had heard, when he 
was reminded that he had been committed 
on the oaths of several respectable wit- 
nesses. He did not think it fair to expose 
that man to such an ordeal; he did not 
know whether he was innocent or guilty, 
but he ought not to be treated as if guilty 
until he was fairly tried, After the state- 
ment which he had made, he was sure 
their Lordships would have no objection 
to allow him to make a Motion on the 
subject without notice. The Motion was 
One which he made with a view to en- 
abling further steps to be taken by the 
House if it were found necessary. The 
noble Lord concluded by moving— 


“ That there be laid before this House a Copy 
of the Regulations relating to the Attendance 
on Divine Worship by Criminals convicted of, 
or Persons awaiting their Trial for, Capital 
Offences in the Gaol of Newgate.” 


Lord Brougham said that, as the highest | 
Court of Judicature, nothing which affected 
criminal justice could fail to meet the at- 
tentive consideration of their Lordships’ | 
House. He read, with the same disgust 


which must have affected their Lordships, , 
that account, which, if true, and he had | 
no reason to suspect that it was not true, | 
of a malversation of management of the 
religious solemnities by the authorities of | 


the prison at Newgate. He respected | 
those authorities, particularly when they | 
performed their functions without blame- 
able intermeddling, as guardians of the 
police of the city of London, and when 
they were not concerned in the base traf- 
fic of pandering to the prurient curiosity 
of the more foolish and idle part of the 
public. From the “condemned sermon ” 
he held it perfectly clear that the public 
ought to be excluded, whilst he was of 
opinion that every publicity ought to be 
given to the punishment, to the trial, and 
the sentence, of which the punishment 
was the execution ; but there was no part 
of the sentence which directed—there was 
no part of the punishment of the law which 
awarded or acquiesced in—the torment of 
having the public eye directed to the con- 
demned criminal during those solemn acts 
of devotion by which he endeavoured to 
make his peace with offended Heaven 
—at a moment when he is on the eve of 
being compelled to quit the scene of his 
crime in consequence of his having so 
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offended. It was worthy of recollection 
that there was one class of offenders with 
respect to whom this publicity would ope. 


‘rate as a punishment, and another with 


respect to whom it would operate rather 
as a reward, by gratifying a morbid taste 
for notoriety. This matter would not be 
now for the first time brought under the 
attention of the civic authorities, for it 
appeared that there were present on the 
oceasion referred to, some of the magis- 
trates of the city, some of the aldermen, 
It might be very fit that they should have 
been so present ; but from their being so 
present, they must have seen with their 
own eyes all these “ arrangements for the 
accommodation of the public, without in- 
convenient crowding ;” as if a theatre were 


| in question, and not the Church of God— 
| all those careful “accommodations for the 


public press,” as if it were a question of 
a public meeting, a wrangling, political 
meeting, and not of a solemn religious ser- 


| vice, on a peculiarly solemn and awfal 
| occasion—when the minister of religion 


was making, and most fervently was it to 
be prayed not in vain, an attempt to incul- 


cate upon the mind of the wretched crimi- 


nal the feelings which ought to accompany 
his exit from this world, and recommended 
him to the merciful consideration of a 
deeply-offended God. He had felt it to be 
his duty, engaged as he was here, in com- 
mon with the rest of their Lordships, in 
the administration of justice elsewhere as 
well as in that House, to express his strong 
feeling of indignation and reproof on this 
occasion ; and, as a member of the Corpo- 
ration of the city of London, he would 
take leave to give a warning to that corpo- 
ration of the risks they ran, if they, in 
whose hands the remedy for this enormous 
evil was placed, did not speedily and ef- 


| fectually apply that remedy. He expected 


of the city that the House should never 
more hear of the public being admitted to 
the condemned sermon. 

Lord Stanley said that, assuming the 
statements read by the noble Marquess 
from one of the newspapers of that morn- 
ing to be correct, there could be but one 
feeling as to the extreme impropriety, the 
extreme indecency, of the proceeding de- 
scribed ; and there could be no objection on 
the part of the Government to comply with 
the noble Marquess’s Motion, if he desired 
to press it; but he would beg to intimate 
to the noble Marquess, that the statements 
he had made were not founded on autho- 
rity which, unsupported, the House was 
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accustomed to proceed upon. Nothing 
could, clearly, be more indecent, than that 
a religious, a solemn, celebration should be 
nade a matter of vulgar display ; and he 
quite agreed, moreover, that such displays, 
while they operated as an aggravation of 
punishment upon one class of convicts, upon 
unother class they acted as a temptation to 
put on, even in the last trying scene referred 
to, an air of bravado. Upon a similar occa- 
sion, two years ago, his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, upon representation made by 
him to the authorities of the city of Lon- 
don, received an assurance that such scenes 
should in future be put an end to. If the 
noble Marquess would for the present 
withdraw his Motion, he (Lord Stanley) 
would undertake to say, that his right hon. 
Friend the Home Secretary would make 
precise and accurate inquiries into the actual 
facts of the case as they really occurred, ascer- 
tain what actually passed, and obtain from 
the city authorities such an explanation of 
the course they had taken as they might 
have to tender; and, meantime, he would 
venture to say, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, that whatever authority it could 
exercise towards putting an end to such 
scandalous scenes, should be carried into 
effect. He might observe, that the noble 
Marquess’s Motion did not seem to embrace 
one point on which it would be necessary, 
as fully as much as on any other, to have 
information. He thought it important 
that they should have information of the 
regulations of the prison, relating not 
merely to the admission of the prisoners to 
hear the condemned sermons, but also to 
the admission of the public and reporters 
on such occasions, which were thereby 
converted into matters of display. If the 
noble Marquess should think it right again 
to call the attention of the House to the 
subject, he might amend his Motion by 
wording it so as to bring all this informa- 
tion distinctly before the House. For the 
present, perhaps, the noble Marquess would 
not object to withdraw his Motion, and in 
the meantime inquiries on the subject 
should be instituted. 

The Duke of Richmond was understood 
to say, that-the Sheriffs had the custody 
of condemned criminals, and that this was 
not the first time that such a complaint 
as the present had been made in their 
Lordships’ House. He suggested that the 
best mode of proceeding would be to pass 
an Act of Parliament, enacting that no 
person should attend the chapel in New- 


Treatment of 
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gate except the prisoners and the officers, 
Unless this was done, though the same 
scene might not occur again in the time of 
the present Sheriffs, it might be repeated 
next year. If such an act were: passed, 
the Sheriffs would have a very good answer 
to give to those who applied for admission, 
for they could say they were prevented by 
law from giving any. He concurred in 
the observations which had been made re- 
specting the impropriety of the scene 
which had so recently passed in Newgate. 

Lord Denman considered it of great im- 
portance that this subject should not be 
lost sight of. One feature of the proceed- 
ings stated was in the very highest de- 
gree objectionable, as interfering with the 
due administration of justice, namely, the 
introduction, in the manner described, of 
persons under suspicion merely, and not 
under sentence. Their every gesture, 
their expression, their manner, their de. 
portment being watched in this way, was 
calculated to produce the most deplorable 
consequences. A man might be im- 
prisoned upon a charge of which he was 
in reality guiltless. Yet an impressive 
discourse of the kind referred to, upon a 
person so situated, might produce in him 
manifestations of feeling, of nervous ex- 
citement, which to the watching eye of 
those around might seem the result of 
remorse, of guilty consciousness; and it 
was impossible to say what effect these 
manifestations, represented and commented 
upon as they would be by the public, might 
not have upon the jury—nay, upon the 
Judge--before whom the unhappy man 
should afterwards take his trial. Anything 
approaching to a theatrical exhibition on 
such occasions was strongly to be con- 
demned ; and he hoped that something of 
the nature suggested by the noble Duke 
would be enacted, namely, that no pri- 
soners should be present on these occa- 
sions except those for whose immediate 
hope and welfare the service was intended. 

Lord Campbell said, that the manner in 
which the individual committed for trial 
had been treated in the scene described, 
was a violaticn of Jaw; and there was no 
doubt that the persons who brought that 
individual in might be indicted, convicted, 
and punished. They had all heard of a 
play acted for the discovery of a mur- 
derer, He knew not whether the scene 
which had been described was in imita- 
tion of that. Was a person committed for 
trial to be brought forward, and to have 
his looks and gestures watched? and was 
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a description of his emotions to be after- 
wards given in evidence? He did hope, 
that by some regulation of the Executive 
Government, or by an Act of Parliament, 
if necessary, this practice of making the 
condemned sermon a theatrical exhibition 
would never be permitted. 

Lord Redesdale hoped, that if any Mo- 
tion were brought forward in reference to 
the attendance in the chapel of Newgate 
at the tiie of the condemned sermon, 


Railways and the 


something would also be done to regulate | 


the proceedings on the morning of the 
execution. It appeared from a newspaper 
account that that morning the prisoner 
was informed that reporters were present 


if he wished to say anything for the infor- | 


mation of the public; whereupon the cri- 
minal observed—“ I cannot say anything 
now—I am not sufficiently composed. If I 


had known that they had been coming here, 
He thought that such | 
things should not be reported, because the | 


I might perhaps.” 


prisoner seemed to imply that if he had 


known the reporters were to be present, | 
he should have come prepared, and have | 
exhibited a different spirit from that | 


which ought to influence a criminal on his 
exit from the world. As it was, the pri- 
soner seemed completely worn out, and 
fainted on the scaffold. 


during the culprit’s career was his con- 
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How much better | 
would it have been if all that was known | 
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| Lord Stanley thought the noble Mar. 
quess would go further than either neces. 
sity or expediency required, if he intended 
that none of the prisoners should be 
present. 
Lord Brougham said, he meant onl 
that strangers should be excluded. The 
prison chapel was not a parish church, nor 
was the service intended for the use of 
the public. It might so happen that some 
of the jury who would have to try the 
very man might be present upon such an 
occasion ; so that when the trial came on, 
and the prisoner made his defence, the 
juryman who had watched him at the 
chapel might say—“ Ay, it is all very well 
to tell such a story as that ; but I recollect 
| your conduct atthe chapel. I don’t forget 
how you looked when the parson said 
“Thou shalt do no murder.’ ” 

The Marquess of Clanricarde remarked, 
that the last time he had occasion to notice 
anything of a similar kind, he moved for 
certain prison regulations, which were on 
the Table of their Lordships’ House. That 
affair was bad enough; but in this case 
the man was put in a chair immediately 
opposite the pulpit; thus putting him out 
‘for public scrutiny, according to the prin- 
ciple laid down in Hamlet— 

“The play, the play’s the thing 

Wherewith to try the conscience of the king.” 

Motion withdrawn. 


demnation and execution! He hoped that | 


some provision would be made to prevent | 


the recurrence of such scenes. 


The Marquess of Clanricarde said, his | 
object was to bring the subject under the | 


consideration of their Lordships, and in 
moving for the regulations of the gaol of 
Newgate relating to the attendance of 
convicted criminals and persons committed 
for trial, on divine service in the chapel of 


the prison, he was anxious to know how | 


far the authorities had any right to admit 
strangers upon such occasions. 
no doubt that Her Majesty’s Government 
would take up the matter; and it would 


be much more properly left in their hands | 
than in the hands of a humble individual | 


like himself. Still he agreed in the sug- 
gestion made by the noble Duke on the 
cross benches (the Duke of Richmond), 
that should an act be passed on the sub- 


ject, it should give the Secretary of State | 


power to interfere with respect to the 
attendance of criminals and others, to give 
orders respecting the preparations for the 
execution, and, in fact, to direct al the 
minutiz of the proceedings. 


He had | 


RAILWAYs AND THE Boarp or Trapez.] 
| The Marquess of Clanricarde then moved 
for— 

“A Return of all the Railway Projects 
submitted to the consideration of the Board of 
Trade; showing the Date at which each such 
Project was received ; and specifying those 
upon which the Board of Trade have reported 
to Parliament.” 

He observed, that he had no intention of 
making any remarks as to the Motion, 
which he presumed the Government would 
at once agree to; but he wished to ask the 
noble Earl a question, respecting a rail- 
way which received the sanction of the 
Legislature last year—the Dublin and 
Cashel. The Act authorizing that railway 
was passed almost by acclamation by both 
Houses ; but in their hurry—of which, so 
far, he did not at all complain, as he 
thought highly of the railway — both 
Houses omitted to take steps for preventing 
the directors from passing the line in- 
juriously over the Curragh of Kildare. A 
parole assurance, however, was given by 
| the directors to the Board of Woods and 
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Forests, and to the parties concerned in 
the course, that the Curragh should be 
respected by the directors, and no injury 
be done to the buildings or to the course. 
Within the last few days, however, he had 
received information that the directors 
had munifested signs of departing from the 
assurance then given, and of running their 
line so as to injure the course and inter- 
fere with the sports. He wished to know 
whether the Government had heard any- 
thing of the matter, and if so, whether 
they had taken steps for keeping the di- 
rectors of the railway to their word ? 

The Earl of Dalhousie, in answer, stated 
that the ranger of the course had obtained 
a written engagement within the last few 
days from Sir John M‘Neill, the engineer 
to the company, with reference to the 
course to be taken by the line, which he 
(the Earl of Dalhousie) believed would be 
satisfactory to the noble Marquess and all 
concerned and interested in the preserva- 
tion of the Curragh; and the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests would keep 
their attention directed to the subject, 
and take care that the engagement was 
acted upon. As to the noble Marquess’s 
Motion, he had no objection to it. 

Returns ordered. House adjourned. 


flOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 28, 1845. 


Mrnutes,] New Member Sworn. Thomas Austen, Esq. 
for Kent (Western Division), 

Bitus. Public—1* Banking (Scotland). 

Reported.—Sheriffs (Wales); Calico Print Works. 

5°: and passed :—Museums of Art. 

Private 1° London, Chatham, and North Kent Railway; 
South-Eastern Railway (Ashford to Hastings); South- 


Eastern Railway (Tunbridge to Tunbridge Wells) ; South- | 
Eastern Railway (Widening and Extension of the Lon- 


don and Greenwich Railway) ; London and Norwich Di- 

rect Railway ; North Wales Mineral Railway. 

2°. Totnes Marketsand Waterworks (No. 2); Grand June- 
corn and Preston Brook Railway and Docks; North 
Wales Railway. 

Reported.—Stoke-upon-Trent Market; Barnsley Junction 
Railway ; Huddersfield and Sheffield Junction Railway ; 
Edinburgh Life Assurance Company; Clifton Bridge ; 
Leicester Freemen’s Allotments ; Hungerford and Lam- 
beth Suspension Foot Bridge; Royal Naval School ; 
Middlesex County Rate; Crediton Small Debts; Lynn 
and Ely Railway. 

3°. and passed :—Clerkenwell Improvement. 

Petitions PresENTeD. By Colonel Acton, Visct. Bernard, 
Mr. Boyd, Mr. Cole, and Col. Conolly, from several 
places, for Encouragement to Schools in connexion with 


against the Grant to Maynooth College.—By Viscount 
Castlereagh, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Rutherford, from 
several places, in favour of the Grant to Maynooth Col- 
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Asaph and Bangor.—By Mr. Eaton, from 4 great number 
of places, for Relief from Agricultural Taxation.—By 
Mr. Newdegate, from a great number of places, for Repeal 
of the Malt Duty.—By Mr. Cavendish, Sir J. Lowther, 
and Viset. Mahon, from several places, for Alteration of 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons Bill.—By Alderman 
Copeland, Sir E. Filmer, Mr. Hinde, and Mr. Strutt, from 
several places, for Repeal or Alteration of Insol 
Debtors Act.—By Lord Ashley, Mr. Eaton, Sir E. Filmer, 
Mr. Hinde, Mr. Patten, and Lord H. Vane, from several 
places, against Justices’ Clerks and Clerks of the Peace 
Bill.—By Alderman Copeland Sir E, Filmer, Sir P. Eger- 
ton, Mr. Henley, Sir C. Lemon, and Mr. Wall, from se- 
veral places, against Parochial Settlement Bill-——By Mr. 
Aldam, Lord Ashley, and Col. Paget, from several places, 
for Diminishing the Number of Public Houses. 





Mepicat Rerorm.] Mr. Wakley asked 
the right hon. the Secretary for the Home 
Department if he would consent to a Mo- 
tion for Copies of the Correspondence 
which had passed between the Committee 
of the National Association of Genera 
Practitioners and the Council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons ? 

Sir J. Graham said, that in a day or 
two he would lay on the Table of the 
House the Correspondence to which the 
hon. Member referred. 


Eneutsu Restpents 1n Brazru.} Mr. 
Grimsditch had a question of some im- 
portance to put to the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government. It ap. 
peared that some time before our late 
Treaty with Brazil had expired, the Go- 
vernment of that country published a re- 
gulation, making the property of British 
subjects who should die in that country 
(intestate as we understood) revertible to 
the Crown. That regulation had caused 
great alarm at the time of its promulga- 


| tion, which alarm had been much in- 
, creased by a recent act of the Brazilian 


authorities. It appeared by accounts which 
he had received, that on the 2lst of Ja. 


| nuary last, the Judge of Orphans and Ab- 
| sentees went to the house of Asileys and 
tion Railway; Sheffield and Rotherham Railway; Run- | 


Co., highly respectable merchants, and 


| demanded the goods of Mr. Cairnes, de- 


ceased, one of the partners. Messrs. 
Astleys refused to give them up, and the 


| following day the Judge came again, ac- 
| companied by an armed force, and de- 


manded possession. He believed that no 


| official account of the transaction had been 


received by the Government; but the 


| statement he had made was quite true, 


Church Education Society (Ireland).—By several hon. | aud the circumstances related had created 


Members, from a great number of places, for better Ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day.—By several hon. Members | 
from an immense number of places (388 Petitions), , 


the greatest uneasiness among the mer- 
chants connected with Brazil. The ques- 
tion he wished to ask was, whether our 
Government had taken any steps to pre- 


| f sucl nes ; 
lege.—By Mr. Cavendish, Mr. Fuller, Mr. Morgan, and | vent the recurrence of such sce ~_e and 


Col, Paget, from several places, against Union of St, : 


whether the packet which was to sail on 
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the first Wednesday in next month would | its imstitutions ought to be, he was sure 


carry out instructions to our Minister on 
the subject ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that official information 
had been received by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and had been handed to the 
Queen’s Advocate to report upon; that 
Report had been received, and the hon. 
Member might rely upon it that on the 
first opportunity our Minister would be 
instructed to remonstrate with the Bra- 
zilian Authorities on the subject. 

Mr. M. Gibson had had many commu- 


by the right hon. Baronet, in consequence 
of which he had placed a Motion upon the 
Paper, to the effect that he would move 
for copies of Correspondence that had 

assed between the Authorities at Rio de 
Feore and the Government of this coun- 


try on this question; but if there was any | 


objection to the production of the Corres- 
pondence, he would not press his Motion. 
However, this he would say, that great 
alarm had been felt as to the position of 
our commercial relations with Brazil; 


and it was felt that the great difficulty of 
their recent relations had been owing to 
the unfortunate policy of this country to- 
wards Brazil upon the Brazilian sugar 


question. In fact, until the Government 
should retrace their steps on that ques- 
tion, nothing else that they could do 
would have the effect of reassuring the 
British subjects in that country that they 
were shea in the full enjoyment of those 
privileges which they had a right to en- 
joy. However, as he had stated, he would 
not press for the Correspondence if there 
was any objection to it. 

Sir 2. Peel said that representations 
had been made in 1843, and our Minister 
had remonstrated on the subject. It was 
but justice, however, to the Brazilian Go- 
vernment to state that they had issued a 
command to the governors of provinces to 
the effect that, although the Treaty had 
expired, foreigners should enjoy all secu- 
rity in person and property, and have 
every facility in the prosecution of these 
industrial pursuits. 

Mr. Hume thought those evils had re- 
sulted from the Government of this coun- 
try interfering in the internal regulations 
of other countries. He felt satisfied that 
the Government would act wisely by re- 
scinding its Acts in reference to Brazil, 
and in leaving every country to carry on its 
institutions as it deemed fit. If any other 
country attempted to dictate to this what 





| had been sold by the judge for 900/. 


that this country would reject such inter- 
ference immediately. 

Mr. Bright had a letter in his hand 
which he had received that moment, an 
extract from which he would read to the 
House. This letter was directed to a firm 
in the city, and it stated that a gentleman, 
named Harvey, who died on the 10th of 
February, left a will, under which a per. 
son named Castell, was appointed to act as 
executor. At the time of this gentleman’s 
death he was loading a vessel, and had 


nications upon the subject just referred to | put into it about 1,500/. worth of goods, 


for the purpose of liquidating a debt due to 


| them; but a judge claimed to have the 


property, which was actually sold, and the 
proceeds placed as a deposit in his court. 
A great inconvenience and loss was occa- 


| sioned by the power now assumed by the 


Brazilian authorities, and in this instance 
the property, which was valued at 1,500/., 
He 
agreed in the observations which had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose, but he would submit that this was 
an evil which was occasioned by that coms 
bination of monopolists under whom the 
right hon. Baronet had to some extent sub- 
mitted his Government. This was charac« 
terized asan unfriendly act of the Brazilian 
Government ; but how could it be expected 
that that Government should entertain any 
friendly feelings towards us, while under a 
pretence, which they all believed to be of a 
hypocritical character, this country was 
prevented from trading fairly with the 
Brazils? In the district from which he 
came, there was the greatest possible dread 
that their trade with the Brazils, which 
amounted toa million and a half, was jeo- 
pardised and endangered from the course 
which our Government had taken, He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
do well to turn his attention to the Brazil 
trade, and endeavour to make some wise 
and salutary regulations with regard to it. 
Mr. Brotherton had received several re- 
presentations from the place which he re- 
presented, on the subject of the oppressions 
to which the merchants were subjected 


‘in Brazil, and great alarm and apprehen- 


sion were entertained as to the security of 
their property and interest in Brazil. He 
was glad that Her Majesty’s Government 
paid attention to the subject, and he trusted 
that something would be done to remedy 
the evil. 

Sir I. Inglis trusted that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers would not follow the advice of 
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the hon. Member for Montrose. There 
was not a sacrifice that the people of this 
country were not prepared to make—there 
was no increase in the price of sugar, or any 
other article, that they were not prepared 
to bear—if there were a reasonable cer- 
tainty of stopping such a crime as traffic in 
slaves. 

Mr. Warburton could not believe that 
the people of this country were so insensate 
as not to have their opinion changed by the 
Returns. which had been made to that 
House with respect to the Slave Trade. 
From those Returns it appeared that the 
number of slaves which the British cruisers | 
had arrested in their progress from Africa | 
to the Spanish Colonies or the Brazils, did | 
not amount to more than 3 per cent. of | 
the whole number carried from Africa to | 
the opposite coasts of the Atlantic. When | 
the British public looked at those Reports, 
they could not but see that the measures | 
which had been taken by the Government | 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade were 
totally inefficient. 

Lord J. Russell said, that in the former | 
Treaty entered into by the present Govern- | 
ment with Portugal, a Treaty of Trade and | 
Navigation had been entered into, giving | 
protection to the lives and property of Bri- 
tish subjects. He wished to know if, in 
the Treaty with Brazil, the Government 
had acted in a similar way ? 

Sir R. Peel said, that attempts had been 
made to complete the Treaty in a similar 
way, and he had every reason to believe 
that, by that time, the signatures of the 
Plenipotentiaries had been affixed to the 
Treaties. 

Mr. Labouchere said, that that was not 
an answer to the question of his noble 
Friend. The question was, whether the 
separate Treaty would be signed before the 
other had expired on the 18th of No- 
vember ? 

Sir R. Peel did not anticipate any diffi- 
culties in the way of signing the Treaties, 

Mr. Sheil thought such a desultory con- 
versation tended to no certain purpose. He 
was of opinion, therefore, that a Resolution 
should be moved expressive of the opinion 
of the House with regard to the impolitic 
course pursued by the Government in its 
negotiations with Brazil ; and, if no other 
hon. Member would propose such, he (Mr. 
Sheil) should take an early opportunity of 
doing so. 


Maynooth 





Maywnootu Contece.] The Resolution 
of the Committee on the Grant from the 
Consolidated Fund for Maynooth was re- 
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ported. On the Question that it be read a 
second time, 

Mr. Law rose to offer to the attention of 
the House the Motion of which he had 
given notice—to move as an Amendment 
—‘‘ That the Report be taken into further 
consideration on this day six months.” His 
object was, if possible, to negative the pro- 
position of the Government, that the 
charges, expenses, and burdens of the mea- 
sure, affecting the question of Maynooth 
College, should be derived from the Con- 
solidated Fund—and that the permanent 
State Endowment of that institution should 
be drawn from the taxes of this country. 
Repudiating both these propositions, he 
threw himself upon the indulgence of the 
House to be permitted to state such reasons 
as he was enabled to address |to them, why 
the consideration of this Resolution ought 
to be indefinitely postponed. It was desir- 
able that the attention of the House should 
be recalled to the principles involved in the 
leading provisions of this Bill. Those prin- 
ciples were twofold: first, it was assumed 
to be desirable to make a permanent pro- 
vision for the education of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood, and that the source from 
which that should be derived should be 
according to the measure of 1795—that is, 
from the subscriptions and donations of 
those who wished to continue it; and, se- 
condly, it was suggested that the taxes of 
this country should be devoted to defraying 
the permanent charge of this establish- 
ment. That was the great feature of this 
measure—the permanent establishment of 
a College for the education of the Cathulic 
priesthood at the expense of the State. The 
concluding prayer of all the petitions which 
lay on the Table was against this alliance 
of the State with the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, and the permanent endowment of 
Maynooth out of the taxes of Great Bri- 
tain. He could not help remarking that 
both on the first and second reading of the 
Bill a large proportion—he might say a 
majority—of the right hon. Baronet’s (Sir 
R. Peel's) own party had deserted him, 
and he was only enabled to proceed by 
acquiring the support and resting on the 
aid of those who were generally opposed to 
him. The right hon. Baronet had not 
accompanied the introduction of this mea- 
sure with any explanation of his ulterior 
views and intentions with regard to acade- 
mical education. On that subject they 
were left totally in the dark. They knew 
not how many colleges were to be estab- 
lished, what was the nature of the acade- 
demical education to be given, or what was 


College. 
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the sum proposed to be drawn from the 
pockets of the people to erect and maintain 
any further establishment. The silence 
which the right hon. Baronet had observed 
on introducing the measure, he had main- 
tained up to that moment: what possible 
reason could he assign for postponing in- 
formation as to his future plans? Con- 
sidering the measure as one merely of 
finance, they were utterly at a loss to dis- 
cover to what extent it was intended to 
proceed. They knew not whether the 
academical institutions were to include 
religious education in separate colleges ; 
whether or not they were to be sim- 
ple lay foundations; or whether they 
were to have the usual adjuncts of fellow- 
ships and scholarships. ‘They were utterly 
ignorant, in short, as to that comprehen- 
sive scheme of which so much had been 
thought and so little said. The labours of 
the recess, the conferences of the Cabinet, 
the retirement of two of its Members— 
connected us they appeared to be with 
great promise of measures of conciliation 
and policy about to be propounded —re- 
mained to this hour a mystery to be solved 
—a State secret not yet imparted to the 
House. When history faithfully repre- 
sented the transactions of that House, it 
would be seen that, in producing a measure, 
the right hon. Baronet had not communi- 
cated to his political friends and supporters ; 
the right hon. Baronet had leoked for sup- 
port to his opponents; and that not he— 
but they—had achieved the triumph—if 
triumph it could be called, on the two 


Maynooth 


former occasions, when the right hon. | 
Baronet followed but did not lead, the | 


noble Lord opposite into one of the division 
lobbies of that House. He contended that 
those who supported the first and second 
readings of the Bill were in no degree 
pledged to this Resolution, which did not 
propose an annual but a permanent and 
irrevocable grant. He did not hesitate to 
declare that if this measure passed into a 
law, it would be impossible on any prin- 
ciple of public faith to retrace their steps, 
or review their decision. ‘Thenceforth it 
would be regarded as a debt due from time 
to time to the Roman Catholic trustees of 
the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth. 
The object of the original establishment of 
that institution could not too often be 
referred to. It was rather to enable its 
trustees to receive donations and subscrip- 
tions for its endowment, than for any other 

urpose. He was influenced by no un- 
Kindly feeling towards his Roman Catholic 


fellow subjects, when he proposed that the 
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State should withdraw from’ the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church—not 
from regard to the pecuniary charge, but 
from regard to the principle which it in- 
volved: on that ground alone he should 
resist to the utmost of his power the ap- 
plication of one shilling of the public money 
to the permanent establishment of the Co}. 
lege. He entertained the most sincere 
and perfect respect for his Roman Catholic 
fellow subjects, and admired those self-im- 
posed obligations of honour which so long 
excluded them from the enjoyment of equal 
rights and privileges, and the highest civil 
employments in the State; but he drew a 
broad distinction between the grant of 
equal civil rights to those who had been 
so long unhappily excluded from them, 
and a departure from that principle of a 
Protestant Constitution which was founded 
at the Reformation, established at the Re- 
volution, and finally sanctioned by the most 
solemn engagements of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. If the right 
hon. Baronet had communicated to the 
House his scheme of academical education, 
they might have been enabled to judge how 
far such a scheme would serve every pur- 
pose contemplated by this measure, with- 
out any violation of principle—the neces- 
sary consequence involved in a grant of the 
public money to an exclusively Roman 
Catholic institution. He did not think the 
right hon. Baronet had dealt kindly with 
his usual supporters, with respect to this 
measure—which unsettled everything and 
settled nothing—which involved a_prin- 
ciple mischievous to the last degree, while 
it conferred a benefit exceedingly small. 
If the College had been left long ago to 
the voluntary contributions of the Roman 
Catholics, who were conspicuous for ardent 
and liberal charity, it would now have been 
a flourishing establishment, commanding 
the respect alike of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. Then, let them (the Roman 
Catholics) take it, he would say, into their 
own hands, and exhibit to the country 
the sincerity of their zeal, and the depth 
and breadth of their charity. In recom- 
mending the withdrawal of this grant, he 
was far from being indisposed to vote 
ample compensation to individual interests 
that might be compromised: indeed for 
every shilling he took away, he would de- 
dicate fourfold to the purposes of general 
education. Whilst he conscientiously and 
strongly opposed the present unhappy 
scheme, it was his desire to support every 
liberal proposition that did not trench on 
religious principle, and threaten the sta- 
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bility of the. Protestant Establishment. 
The right hon, Baronet urged the adoption 
of this Bill as a measure of conciliation ; 
but it would indisputably lead to fresh im- 

rtunities and renewed attacks on the 
Prish Protestant Church Establishment ; 
while the right hon. Baronet would, from 
the avowals he had made in introducing 
this measure, find himself less able to resist 
them. . This endowment of the College of 
Maynooth deprived the supporters of it of 
any just principle of argument on which 
they could resist the endowment of the 
Roman Catholic Church. It was the last 


battle-field of the British Protestant Con- | 


stitution ; and he was satisfied, that though 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Shef- 
field failed the other night, on the first 


convenient opportunity it would be adopted 
by the Government. In a political sense, | 
even the lofty mind of the right hon, Ba- | 
ronet might be said to be degraded by the | 
course he had adopted: to have denied the | 
rinciples of his early life, and to have | 
ed into a difficult position those who had | 
rallied round him for ten years—under | 
every vicissitude of political fortune and | 
posture of affairs—was a course calculated | 
to degrade even the right hon. Baronet | 


from his exalted position, In a political 
sense, the right hon. Baronet had held out 
a most painful example, that public men 
were not to be trusted when expediency 
came in opposition to what they had here- 
tofure maintained to be right. The proper 
course for the Government, when they 
found that this institution was not flou- 
rishing after so long a trial, would have 
been this—to compensate fully all existing 
interests: they would have encountered no 
difficulties in that course—and then to have 
said to the authorities of the College— 
“ This institution is an anomaly ; it has not 
flourished ; every other Roman Catholic 
establishment is flourishing; and every 
other such establishment is supported by 
voluntary contributions. The time is 
come when you must cease to derive funds 
from the State to which in a religious 
sense you are hostile, to which on religious 
grounds you are opposed as a rival estab- 
lishment. We will propose lay founda- 
tions of colleges—-with scholarships and 
fellowships properly endowed—and we 
will educate Christians of every denomina- 
tion in those colleges, where they shall be 
freely allowed to obtain the prizes and 
reap the rewards of merit, literature, and 
science.” He asked whether such a pro- 
position, coming from the right hon. Gen- 
VOL, LXXIX. {sug 
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tleman, would not: have‘ been ealculated. to 
allay the tempest which had been raised, and 
have saved all parties the painful and;peril- 
ous discussion of a second Catholic ques- 
tion ? He would leave to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, by voluntary contributions, to .en- 
dow and support colleges for themselves 
exclusively ; but he believed there ,,had 
been no suggestion that the people of Eng- 
land deprecated even the largest concession 
of general education. There, was not.a 
petition on the Table, he believed, that did 
that—general education, he valued because 
it promoted inquiry, and. inquiry, led to 
truth—and ‘he real character of the Chris- 
tian Gospel. But above all, let the Irish 
language be taught to every one who 
entered into an academical institution ; 
that the Scriptures being faithfully trans- 
lated in the native tongue—and an Irish 
version impressed with the authority of an 
Irish University—might be accessible to 
every tenant of every cabin throughout the 
realm of Ireland. He entreated the House 
to reject so much of the measure. as, en- 
dowed Maynooth out of the Consolidated 
Fund. The proposition was in effect, to 
grant a perpetual annuity out of the taxes 
of this country to the College—an irrevo- 
cable grant, secured on the perpetual in- 
come of this country — secured by the 
State, the faith of Parliament pledged to 
its continuanee. He said irrevocable, be- 
cause without a breach of public faith it 
would be impossible to review for the pur- 
pose of revoking the grant once made. Of 
so permanent a character was the grant, 
that he believed the interest of the College 
would be that of property—saleable, or on 
which money could be raised, unless there 
was some provision inserted in the Bill to 
prevent it. He concluded by moving, that 
the Resolution be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Mr. Vernon Smith had looked to find 
the hon. and learned Gentleman give an 
answer to the question of where the money 
to support the College was to come from, 
if his proposition was adopted; but the 
only source in which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to trust was the volun- 
tary contributions of the Roman Catholics, 
who had declined for fifty years to support 
the College in that way, though the hon. 
and learned Gentleman now said they 
would be glad todo so. With respect to 
what the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
said of the interest of the College in the 
permanent grant the House was about to 
make, ie it would be saleable, he had 
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heard the statement with surprise, and he 
did not wonder that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s right hon. Colleague the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had whispered 
““Qh no,” when the hon. and learned 
Gentleman said so. With respect to the 
proposition of the Government, he differed 
somewhat from those around him, He 
thought the course which Gentlemen on 
the Opposition side of the House should 
have pursued was to delay engaging in the 
earnest advocacy of this question till they 
saw how it would affect more permanently 
useful measures of which they themselves 
were the consistent advocates. In the ec- 
clesiastical state of Ireland there were two 
enormous evils, the Protestant Church as 
it at present existed, and the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion as it at present existed ; and 
it was difficult to say which evil was the 
greater—the overpay of the Established 
Church, or the underpay of the Roman 
Catholic priests. To one of these great 
evils he thought they ought to have applied 
a remedy, and he thought the Liberal party 
ought to have determined what course to 
pursue on one of them before they gave 
their adhesion to the right hon. Baronet. 
Although he saw great advantage in the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Shef- 
field, and great advantage in the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church, he 
saw no “‘ great” advantage in the proposi- 
tion of the right hon, Baronet. The Estab- 
lished Church ought to be reduced, so as 
no longer to be offensive to the nation. 
That would be a political advantage, but 
he believed they would obtain a religious 
advantage by curtailing the Established 
Church. That Church stood as an ex- 
ample to Europe of the evils which arose 
from an Established Church which did not 
represent the opinions of the majority of 
the people. Whenever any one was under 
the necessity of defending the Church of 
England among foreigners, he was con- 
tinually answered by the instance of that 
part of it which was established in Ireland, 
and asked if he could defend that? He 
believed that there was not a statesman on 
the Continent who could believe that the 
right hon. Baronet would keep up the 
Established Church in Ireland. As a 
legislator, he did not understand the oppo- 
sition to this measure upon religious 
grounds ; for it appeared to him that those 
who opposed it seemed to think, that al- 
though they committed this sin in the 
Colonies, they could not do the same thing 
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in Ireland. It was like that very virtuous 
lady who, being charged with having com. 
mitted some infidelity, said, ‘* No, it’s very 
false; at least on this side of the Cape.” 
These disputants appeared to have a Cape 
conscience, and an Irish consci nce. As to 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
Church, he thought it would be a great 
advantage, and he was prepared to risk 
everything to obtain it; for the voluntary 
principle could not, in his opinion, be 
safely applied to that Chureh. It might be 
a matter of dispute in the Protestant 
Church ; but in the Catholic religion, cons 
sidering that the priest had the power of 
absolution and of the confessional, it was 
putting into his hands an engine of the 
most formidable and dangerous kind. His 
reason for endowing the Catholic Church 
in Ireland was to give them an interest in 
the welfare of the Empire. At the same 
time, he should wish them to receive such 
voluntary contributions from their own 
flocks, that if anything improper were re- 
quired of them they might say, ‘ We will 
not do it, but will throw ourselves upon 
our congregations.” That step too was as 
easily taken as the present. At the same 
time that he admitted that the grace of this 
grant consisted very much in the unshackled 
manner in which it was made, it was, 
he believed, the first ever given to educa« 
tion without inquiring what the education 
was ; and he remembered what discussions 
had taken place in that House, not as to 
who was to be educated, but how. That 
principle, however, was now thrown aside, 
and he approved of the wise policy of the 
Government in adopting that course. He 
begged not to be supposed to use such 
rubbish of argument as had been raised by 
some supporters of the Bill to throw in the 
eyes of their constituents, He denied that 
this grant was for educational purposes— 
it was not merely an increased grant to 
Maynooth, but a great principle was in- 
volved in it, although, perhaps, not a new 
one. If there were not, why was it ushered 
in with such form? But he should like to 
ask whether there was anything in the 
grant to conciliate the Roman Catholics. 
For it was idle to rely upon the expressions 
of their leaders, however able. By one post 
they heard that even the presence of Ma- 
jesty could not protect her Ministers if they 
were in Dublin. By the next they were 
told that the walls of Conciliation Hall 
were resounding with huzzas for Sir James 
Graham. He did not, therefore, rest his 
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vote upon what passed in Ireland. But, 
what did they propose by this grant? At 
a certain time they would send away the 
students from Maynooth with better habits, 
perhaps, but with a certain share of dis- 
content, at the work at which they were to 
be employed ; and that would rankle into 
an ambitious desire to raise themselves by 
what the Irish seemed now to think were 
the only means—the Repeal of the Union. 
It astonished him to hear that the proposi- 
tion was received in Ireland with such rap- 
tures. If anything were granted it should 
have been upon a larger scale, and supplied 
from the exuberance of the Protestant 
Church, But, if it were true that they 
could by 20,0007. a year conciliate the 
Irish people, then, having delayed it so 
long, they ought to be the mockery of the 
whole world. But, it might be asked, why, 
if he objected so much to it, he should vote 
in favour of it. His reason was, that 


though he considered this was a small 
measure, and one for which it was repre- 
hensible to have excited so much animosity, 
but which he hoped would lead to other 
more important measures, or it would be of 
little value, yet it had achieved these two 
great ends; as the right hon. Gentleman 


the Member for Newark said, it had put 
an end to the religious question on this 
matter. And here let him say that he 
could not agree with those who twitted and 
taunted the right hon. Gentleman with 
inconsistency ; he might very well say he 
could not be a party to bringing forward 
the measure, but when it was brought for- 
ward give it his support. And he (Mr. 
Smith) thought that, if the right hon. Ba- 
ronet himself had taken a similar course in 
1829, his character would have been less 
sullied with inconsistencies than it was at 
present. [Sir R. Peel: But would you 
have carried Catholic Emancipation at that 
period ?] The right hon. Gentleman might 
satisfy his own conscience, but he spoke 
with reference to his public character. 
That question he had no right to ack him- 
self, and decide himself. But the other 
question this measure put an end to was 
the question of the acceptance of payment 
by the Roman Catholics. They had by 
this vote determined that they could not 
consider it a religious question, and that 
they were prepared, if expedient, to vote 
money to the Roman Catholics; and the 
Roman Catholics by this grant had ac- 
knowledged that they could not object to 
receive further payment, In giving his 
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support to this measure, he must be allowed 
to express a hope that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet would not stop here, but that he 
would pursue a similar line of policy with 
respect to Ireland. If the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, not having to fear any difficulties of 
opposition from hon. Gentlemen around 
him (Mr. V. Smith) pursued such a policy, 
he would adopt a course which must ulti- 
mately give satisfaction to Ireland, and 
thereby promote the advantage of the 
United Kingdom, 

Lord Norreys: I cannot shut my eyes 
to the fact, that there is a very strong 
feeling out of doors against this measure ; 
nor am I surprised that such should be 
the case. The Oxford Tractarians have 
of late created a very great sensation 
throughout the country, and rendered the 
minds of the Protestant population of the 
country peculiarly sensitive as to Roman 
Catholic doctrines. But I do not think 
the present question has been properly 
understood; and certain it is, that great 
exaggerations and gross misrepresenta- 
tions have prevailed. The people of 
this country have in many instances 
been led to believe that this is a new 
and a novel grant, proposed now, for 
the first time, to Parliament ; whereas it 
has existed for fifty years, They have in 
other instances been led to imagine, that 
the extension of the grant involves the 
extension of the Roman Catholic faith; 
whereas any one who knows anything of 
Ireland must know that, whether you 
leave the grant as it is, whether you ex- 
tend it or withdraw it altogether, the 
Roman Catholic religion has been, and 
will continue to be, the religion of the 
majority of the people. The people have 
been told, that to vote in favour of the 
grant is to act contrary to religion. Now, 
I should be content to rest the defence of 
my vote on religious grounds alone. The 
question appears to me to be, not between 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic faith 
—not whether you will propagate the 
Protestant or Roman Catholic faith—but 
whether the Roman Catholic religion, 
being the religion of the great majority of 
the people, you will have that religion 
taught by an ignorant or well-educated 
priesthood ; and though I differ from the 
tenets of the Church of Rome, [ prefer 
the Romar Catholic religion to no reli- 
gion at all. ‘he people of this country 
have been told that the Income Tax has 
been ae on for the purpose of paying 
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the Popish priests, as if this small addi- 
tion to the grant could have affected the 
continuation of the Income Tax in any 
the slightest degree—a sum which, though 
small ia amount, I trust will be large in 
its consequences and effects, as evincing 
a friendly feeling and conciliatory spirit 
towards the Irish people on the part of 
the British Government and British Par- 
liament. The Dissenters have been told 
that it is unfair upon them; and that if 
a grant is given to the Roman Catholics, 
they are entitled to one also, If the pro- 
posal was to educate the Roman Catholic 
priesthood of this country, undoubtedly, 
the Dissenters would have a fair claim for 
a grant too; but is there any parallel to 
be drawn between this country and Ire- 
land? Why, you give a grant to the 
Dissenters there—you have a Protestant 
Establishment there—the great majority 
of the people are Roman Catholics—you 
have given them a grant up to this time; 
and it is now proposed to increase the 
grant, though not even to the same 
amount as that given to the Dissenters, 
who are a minority, in order that those 
who are to read the Word of God, and 
propagate that Word to the people, shall 
bave a better and more enlightened edu- 
cation, and in affording them a better 
opportunity of discerning and teaching the 
lights of the Gospel. It has been said, 
that it is inconsistent in the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) to bring forward a 
measure of this kind. It is now nearly 
fifteen years since I have sat behind that 
right hon. Baronet; and I have never 
heard him during that period, either by 
vote or by voice, express any opinion 
which was to preclude him from proposing 
a measure of this sort. True it is, he did 
object to the proposal of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, to take the money from the 
funds of the Established Church ; but to 
that objection he still adheres. The hon, 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Sir R. Inglis) said, the other night, 
that the right hon. Baronet had scattered 
his great party to the winds by proposing 
this measure. The right hon. Baronet 
may have made the move, if he will; but 
I must say that he has been ably, zeal- 
ously, and effectually seconded by the 
speeches which have been made by those 
who sit around the hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford; and whether this 
great party is to be dissolved, must de- 
pend, I think, in a great degree, upon the 
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course which is taken by those hon, 
Members. Not one of them has ven- 
tured in this House to repeat those exag- 
gerated statements and inflammatory ap- 
peals which have been made out of doors 
—no one has ventured to use in this House 
that uncharitable language which has 
been held out of it. Now, if they allow 
those exaggerated statements to go un- 
controlled, unchecked, and uncontradicted 
throughout the country—if they pander 
to the prejudices of the people—if they 
have not the manliness and the moral 
courage to stand up to the people, and to 
tell them that, though they object, and 
conscientiously object, to the measure, 
there is less in it than they have been led 
to imagine—if they take the same vin- 
dictive and acrimonious course which was 
taken by some of the party after the pass- 
ing of the Catholic Emancipation Bill— 
then, no doubt, we shall see similar re- 
sults; and as in 1830, those who took 
that course assisted, and were mainly in- 
strumental, in carrying that Reform Bill 
to which they were directly and diametri- 
cally opposed, so they may now, before 
long, by turning out the Government, be 
the means of carrying the Appropriation 
Clause, and, finally, of the overthrow of 
that Protestant Church in Ireland which 
they are anxious to maintain. J have never 
been a party in former years, when on the 
benches opposite, to any opposition to 
this grant. I have always looked upon 
such a course as a breach of faith, and 
gross act of injustice, towards the Irish 
Roman Catholics; and I view the exten- 
sion of the grant as a wise, a just, a 
necessary, and conciliatory proposal ; and, 
believing that its rejection would be at- 
tended by most unfortunate results, I have 
given, aud shall continue to give, notwith- 
standing the obloquy which it may incur, 
my cordial, unhesitating, unequivocal sup- 
port to the measure, 

Lord Dalmeny: As I have not yet 
taken any part in the debate, nor in any 
way expressed any public opinion on this 
measure, as I supported the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield, and now in- 
tend to vote for the measure of the rght 
hon. Gentleman, I wish to say a few wrds 
to explain this apparent inconsistency. I 
highly approve of the spirit and tendency 
of this Bull. I cousider that it is enlight- 
ened inprinciple, and that it will be bene- 
ficial in practice, I consider that its.re- 
jection would be fatal to the peace of Ire- 
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land, and to the prosperity of the Empire. 
Accordingly, no consideration would in- 
duct me to compromise the safety or en- 
danger the success of this measure. The 
question of the fund from which this grant 
should be derived, although of great, is 
yet of secondary importance. I my- 
self entertain a very strong opinion that 
the grant should be drawn from’ the 
funds of the Protestant Church. Ac- 
cordingly, I voted for the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield. But the 
House of Commons have pronounced an 
opinion against that proposition, Accord- 
ingly, 1 am compelled either to assist in 
overthrowing the measure, or to afford it 
my support, though [I may disapprove of 
all its details. Under such circumstances 
I do not hesitate in giving my vote in its 
favour. I believe, that with all its faults, 
itis one of the wisest, and most politic 
measures that has been passed with refer- 
ence to Ireland since the removal of the 
Catholic disabilities. It has been asked, 
where is the use of concession, when the 
boon is unthankfully received ? Why make 
efforts to propitiate, when every attempt 
only multiplies demands? I reply, that 
concession must advance, so long as one 


But, 


grievance continues unredressed. 
admitting, for the sake of argument, the 
fact—which 1 deny—that Ireland will de- 
spise the boon which has been tendered, 
I ask, are we then, to measure out our 
justice only in proportion to the gratitude 


of those whom it benefits? Are we to 
withhold rights, because the return made 
by those to whom we grant them may dis- 
appoint our expectations? Are we to per- 
petuate oppression, because the affection 
of those we liberate may fall short of our 
standard? Is, then, England to be un- 
generous, on the calculation that Ireland 
will be ungrateful? But itis an error to 
assumne the ingratitude of Ireland. She 
will accept this overture of peace in the 
spiritin which it is proffered. Not that I 
believe that this measure will alone ensare 
the tranquillity of Ireland. No; the 
wrongs of centuries are not obliterated in 
a moment. But she will hail this measure 
as I hail it, as a great advance in the 
career of conciliation. 1 should, however, 
be doing my own opinions injustice, were 
I not at the same time to declare, that I 
consider this, or indeed any measure of 
concession, imperfect, which does not pro- 
vide for the suppression, or at any rate, 
the great reduction of the Protestant 
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Church of Ireland, © It oug BE swept 
away, or at least remodelled fr 
ation. So long as this monstrOypanggyaly 
survives in the undiminished ‘pr ions 
of its colossal injostice, so long mast any 
measure of concession fail to produce a 
satisfactory result. It may be received 
with a transient emotion of gratitude, but 
in the presence of that monument of perse- 
cution and oppression, the ancient feelings 
of irritation must infallibly revive.” Have'we 
any right toexpect that the Irish Catholics 
should remain conent undersuchasystem? 
Ishould myself despise them if they yielded 
acquiescence to it. They would be an- 
worthy of being our equals if they tamely 
submitted to oppression. They would be 
unworthy of being our fellow-citizens if 
they bowed the neck beneath injustice. I 
rejoice to find in my brethren of Ireland 
the spirit of freemen, not the passiveness 
of slaves. How can I condemn them 
without offering an insult to the example 
of my heroic forefathers in Scotland, who 
resisied to the death the imposition of a 
strange faith? How can [ condemn them, 
without outrage to the memory of the 
Protestant patriots of England, who ra- 
ther than bow to the yoke of a creed they 
rejected, sacrificed loyalty to liberty, the 
throne to the altar? What would be the 
emotions of Englishmen, if they saw West- 
minster Abbey or St. Paul’s consecrated 
to the devotions of a handful of Roman 
Catholics, whilst the Protestant multitude 
of this populous metropolis were forced 
to hide the worship of their God in the 
obscure tabernacles of Finsbury or Smith- 
field? What would be the feelings of 
Englishmen if, in every parochial church, 
in every parochial locality, they saw high 
mass celebrated to a scattered band of he- 
retical worshippers, whilst the Protestant 
majority wete compelled to resort to con- 
secrated hovels by the wayside, or, pros- 
trate under the vault of Heaven, were 
striving to catch the tones of their solemn 
and majestic Liturgy amid the roar of 
the tempest and the howl of the elements ? 
Yet, what I have stated as an hypothesis 
for England, in Ireland is a matter of fact. 
What seems, when applied to England, an 
hyperbolical fiction, is history when ap- 
plied to Ireland. Would those petitioners 
—those who hurl abuse against Catho- 
licism, and denounce every religion but 
their own—those petitioners who seem to 
imagine that their piety waxes in propor- 
tion to their theological rancour—would 
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they tamely submit to such a grievance? 
—would they preach patience to their fol- 
lowers ?—would they meekly kiss the rod 
of persecution ?—or, would they not rather 
stir heaven and earth in resistance to such 
oppression? Why, then, is there to be 
not only a different law, but a different 
spirit in Ireland? Why are what are ex- 
alted as virtues in one country, to be brand- 
ed as vices in the other? Why is patri- 
otism in England to be sedition in Ire- 
land? Why is attachment to the faith of 
our fathers to be reverenced in England— 
to be persecuted in Ireland? Why is 
what is lauded in England as impatience 
of oppression, to be stigmatized in [reland 
as a love of tumult and disorder? It is 
a melancholy truth, that in English his- 
tory, every event which has contributed 
to promote the liberties, exalt the glory, or 
enhance the prosperity of England, has only 
served to rivet the chains and deepen the 
misery of Ireland. Why is it that we thus 
have doomed her to mourn over our tri- 
umphs and rejoice over our defeats? Why 
has every blessing to England been per- 
verted into a curse tolreland? The Re. 
formation, which expanded the freedom 
of England, only aggravated the slavery 
of Ireland. The reign of Elizabeth, to 
which Englishmen look back with admi- 
ration and pride, presents to Irishmen the 
record of proscription and woe. When 
England, under Cromwell, was dictating 
the law to Europe, Ireland, amid the 
ashes of her cities, was weeping his ty- 
ranny in tears of blood. He exalted the 
name of Englishman to the dignity of 
that of Roman; he debased the name 
of Irishman into a synonym with that 
of slave. The Revolution, which in Eng- 
land hurled a despot from the throne, 
and built up the structure of her freedom 
on an imperishable basis, to Ireland was’ 
the dawn of a new era of persecution and 
oppression. Now what, on the other hand, 
is the solitary epoch in the English annals 
which Irish patriots point out as glorious 
and advantageous to their country? That 
disastrous crisis, when the Empire was dis- 
membered ; when England’s fate trembled 
in the balance; when hostile fleets bearded 
her in the Channel; when hostile hosts 
_menaced invasion ; when her own armies 
were scattered abroad or immured in hos- 
tile prisons; when dire necessity wrung 
from her in the hour of peril the justice 
she had scornfully refused in the hour of 
triumph. Is that, I will not say a ge- 
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nerous, I will not say a humane, I will 
not say a Christian, but is it a wise policy, 
which can thus turn our successes into a 
calamity to Ireland, and force her to re. 
gard our humiliation as a gain? Is thata 
prudent policy which has converted the 
rule over eight millions of loyal and ge. 
nerous hearts, abounding in valour and 
in virtue, into a source of weakness rather 
than of strength? Is that a sagacious 
policy which has produced such results as 
to lead to a proverbial expression that it 
were better for the interests of England 
that Ireland were swallowed up by the 
waves, than that this nation of brave and 
intelligent men should exist in the neigh. 
bourhood, who only demand justice to 
make them faithful subjects and allies? 
I shall indulge in no observations partak- 
ing of a spirit of partisanship—I shall cast 
a veil over the past, and look forward to 
the future. If the Ministers have been 
inconsistent, if they have departed from 
their former principles, at least their 
apostacy is of a noble character—it is 
from folly to wisdom, from bigotry to 
toleration, Let them be consistent in fol- 
lowing out the new policy they have 
adopted. If they have been inconsistent 
in wrong, let them be consistent in right. 
What Ireland requires is a Minister who 
should have genius to conceive, and bold- 
ness to propose some grand scheme for 
her pacilication—who, unscared by the 
clamour of partisans or the rage of fana- 
tics, should unfold his plan at once in 
one comprehensive whole, and who should 
announce his resolution to stand or fall by 
its success. It is true that he might fail 
in the outset of his career. His first at- 
tempt might succumb beneath bigotry and 
prejudice. He might be the victim, before 
he became the leader of public opinion. 
But his martyrdom would ensure the tri- 
umph of his cause. He would become 
the rallying point of the wise, the polar 
star of the just, and public opinion, gra- 
dually reclaimed from its errors, would at 
length enlist itself under him who had 
denounced them and proclaimed the po- 
licy to retrieve them. But in vain I look 
round for such a Minister. In the absence 
of such a statesman, we must content our- 
selves with reformation in detail ; we must 
dole out justice by instalments, and apply 
the lancet to abuses which stand in need 
of the axe. Hence, 1 shall give my vote 
in favour of the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman. My constituents are as hos- 
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tile as I am friendly to this measure. But 
shall I weigh their good will against the 
welfare of Ireland? Shall I balance their 
pleasure against the safety ofthe Empire ? 
Shall I dwell on my own interests when 
the interests of the commonwealth are at 
stake? No, Sir; were my vote to-night 
not only to forfeit their favour, but to 
doom me to a sentence of perpetual ex- 
clusion from public life, I would say, 
Perish all aspirations after public utility— 
perish all hopes of public distinction—pe- 
trish all visions of ambition or renown— 
still let this measure prevail. 

Sir Charles Douglas congratulated the 
noble Lord (Dalmeny) on the general 
tone of his speech, as being in accordance 
with the example which had prevailed 
through these debates, and which he 
would endeavour to follow. He wished, 
however, that the noble Lord had not, 
even in a hypothetical manner, indirectly 
shown any party feeling. The Bill under 
discussion had been described as having 
no principle, and being a mere pitiful ex- 
pedient. He thought that its principle 


Maynooth 


was the same on which the Legislature 
had acted for fifty years, and that the 
expediency of the measure was an honest 


endeavour to render that principle more 
efficacious. It was said that the gentle- 
men in office had climbed into power on 
the back of this very subject, and that the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had 
turned round on those principles against 
those who formerly gave him their sup- 
port. On this question, he (Sir C. 
Douglas) had given a consistent vote 
during eight Sessions. On both sides of 
the House, he had voted on this question 
with those now at the head of affairs; 
and he denied the charge of inconsistency. 
The present Government succeeded to 
office in consequence of their predecessors 
having lost the confidence of the country, 
on every question of foreign and domestic 
policy. The late Government obtained 
office in 1835, by asserting a principle; 
and to keep office, in 1838 they abandoned 
that same principle. He would contra- 
dict the assertion, that on the question 
before the House the Government had de- 
ceived any one. He did not feel that he 
was acting contrary to the principle in+ 
volved in every vote he had given for any 
grant to Maynooth, One of the leaders 
of the opposition to!jthis Bill, whose opi- 
nion was always conscientious, the hon. 


Member for Kent (Mr. Plumptre) said on 
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the question of a grant to Maynooth, in 
September, 1841, “ he felt it his duty to 
differ from the right hon. Baronet, but he 
was delighted to see him occupying the 
place he did, and to know that he was 
free as the wind to act as an independent 
Minister, and determined to do his duty 
to hiscountry.” Sir Robert Peel, on that 
occasion, stated that 


‘‘ He rose to prevent any mistake as to his 
motives for proposing and supporting the 
grant. He did not do so because one half of 
the money had been voted before he came 
into office, for he had voted for the grant to 
Maynooth for thirty years, in office and out of 
office, without feeling any violation of religi« 
ous scruples.” 


Thus there was the recorded authority of 
the hon. Member for Kent, that, on this 
question, the right hon. Baronet was free 
as the wind in 1841; and the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own words in that year, 
stating that for thirty years he had acted 
on the very principle to which this Bill 
would give a chance of success, which at 
least, together, were sufficient to refute 
the charges of inconsistency against the 
supporters of the Bill, and also to deny 
that Government had turned round on 
this question, or deceived any one. It 
had been objected to this Bill, that it made 
an annual vote into a permanent endow- 
ment. He (Sir C. Douglas) thought the 
term endowment was improperly applied 
If the property of the Church were confis- 
cated, and Parliament gave the Church 
Establishment an annual charge on the 
Consolidated Fund instead, would the 
churchmen still consider he had the bene- 
fit and stability of an endowed church? 
Would it not be contended that, as in the 
cases of the incomes of the Royal Family, 
which were not annual votes, but annual 
charges on the Consolidated Fund, that 
Parliament could as easily control an 
annual charge, as make an annual grant 2? 
He thought the term endowment was 
misapplied, and that the only change pro- 
posed to be made was, in truth, to abolish 
the temptation which an annual vote gave 
to annual party religious contentions, 
Over every charge on the Consolidated 
Fund, Parliament had power, and to that 
power he would trust, whenever any such 
charge as this might be abused. He 
thought the alteration proposed on this 
point, a recommendation of the Bill. Of 
the principle of this Bill, as contained in 
its spirit, he fully approved; he meant 
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the conciliation and kind feeling it held 
out.» The way in which it was. offered 
seemed tosay, we are about to act on the 
rule of ‘‘Do unto others as you would 
they skould do unto you ;” and the spirit 
which bad prevailed in the debate seemed 
tovbe the same, even from the opponents 
of this measure; for the noble Lord, the 
Meinber for Dorsetshire (Ashley), had 
stated “that there was no concession 
short of a concession like this he would 
not make for the benefit of Ireland.” He 
(Sir C. Douglas) rejoiced to hear such 
language from such authority ; for though 
the noble Lord would vote against this 
Bill, such expressions from him were cal- 
culated to do good in Ireland, and would 
be hailed with joy; although he opposed 
this Bill on religious scruples, he had 
added, *‘and if he thought that this con- 
cession would really content the people of 
Ireland, he would hesitate before he gave 
a negative to this measure.” Surely, then, 
no one who agreed with the noble Lord 
would find fault with those who supported 
this- Bill, thinking that its spirit would 
tend to that contentment which he avow- 
ed would lead him to hesitate when about 
to act on religious scruples. That the 
Union would be maintained, no one vould 
doubt.. He (Sir C. Douglas) defended 
the Church Establish:nent as the church 
of the majority of the United Kingdom. 
No-one could maintain the principle that 
a minority could or ought to govern ; and 
he implored Irish Protestants to accept 
the benefit of the assumption—that their 
church is that of the majority; and he 
believed that by acting in the spirit of 
this Bill the Union would be cemerted— 
that assumption would be the nearer the 
fact, and therefore you could the more 
effectually maintain the Established 
Church. The hon. Member for Roch- 
dale (Mr. S. Crawford), whose opinions 
were ‘always honestly expressed and sin- 
cerely entertained, had stated as his rea- 
sons for opposing this Bill— 
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“That it was a most Conservative one; 
without paying the Roman Catholic Church, 
he knew that it was impossible to maintain 
the Established Church in Ireland for any 
lengthened period; and being most anxious to 
see its removal, which the present measure 
would postpone, he would give it his strenu- 
Ous opposition.” 


He (Sir,C. Douglas), thought that the 


present measure would tend to strengthen 
the Union and. the Established Church, 
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and therefore it would have his support, 
Why was it that Ircland, with its soil, 
climate, situation, agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures, was the most poor and 
dissatisfied of nations? Why was it that 
instead of the progress made against the 
errors of the: Roman Church wherever it 
was fairly met elsewhere, in Ireland, afier 
300 years, the errors of that church pre- 
vailed with such a vast majority? He 
thought the answer was well expressed by 
the noble Lord (Ashley), who in these 
debates had said, ‘*that the whole his- 
tory of Ireland demanded not only the 
sympathy but the repentance of the Bri- 
tish nation; that he could not read those 
terrible records without feelings of shame 
and sorrow.” The reasons for proposing 
this Bill, and supporting it, had been bet- 
ter given by others; and in many of them 
he (Sir C. Douglas) concurred. He would 
only now add that he had presented a 
petition signed by thirteen of his consti- 
tuents, praying the House to * refuse 
any measure which may be contrary to 
the obvious principles of the Protestant 
faith, and thereby calculated to endanger 
the stability of the Throne and the peace 
of these realms.” If such could be the 
effect of this Bill, no one would more 
strenuously oppose it; but he looked on 
this Bill only as an honest attempt to con- 
ciliate and content Ireland, without at all 
affecting the Church of England. He 
felt the greatest pain in being compelled 
to differ on this important Bill with some 
of his best and most valued friends; his 
constituents generally had trusted to his 
unbiassed judgment, and he therefore the 
more felt his responsibility. His consola- 
tion was that, with those friends, and a 
majority of his constituents, his end was 
the same; his anxiety was to give a right 
vote; he knew it would be an honest 
one, and being satisfied that the increase 
of the grant, and the alteration of its 
provision, could not injuriously affect the 
Church of England and Ireland; that it 
would tend to give peace to that country ; 
and looking also to the consequences of 
rejecting this Bill, he felt bound to give it 
his decided support. 

Mr. Hawes had intended to propose 
that this grant should be annual as well 
as that of the 9,000/.; but he had observed 
in that House, and more particularly out 
of it, such a spirit of recrimination that he 
was persuaded if a discussion was annually 
raised, it) could ‘only tend to alienation, 
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animosity, and discord. As to the prin- 
ciple of this measure, he could only repeat 
that if the Catholics of Ireland were told 
they could be governed by England only 
on the principle of Protestant ascendancy, 
the strongest arguments were furnished to 
the advocates of Repeal to come to that 
House and demand a separate Legislature. 
After the admission of the right hon, Se- 
cretary for the Home Department, that 
Protestant ascendancy could no longer 
be upheld in Ireland, he felt he should be 
wanting in his duty if he did not support 
a measure which indicated a new line of 
policy towards that country, on which we 
had so long committed such grievous in- 
justice. He had another reason for sup- 
porting this measure—it would pave the 
way for the reform of the Protestant 
Church, and thus tend to cement that 
union which was every day drawn closer 
by the material interests of the two coun- 
tries, than even by the principles of Go- 
vernment under which they subsisted. 
This measure was worthy of support io 
this sense too, that it was a more definite 
declaration of the justness of the appro- 
priation principle than any proposal that 
a Government of this country had made 
for years. As a mere money grant the 
sum asked was a trifle. He admitted it 
saddled this country with the payment of 
a permanent sum; but it should be re- 
membered that Ireland remitted annually 
to this country a large sum wholly inde- 
pendent of her establishments. He denied 
this was an endowment of the Catholic 
Church; it was a mere education vote for 
the College of Maynooth. There was 
nothing to prevent lay students from avail- 
ing themselves of the education given at 
Maynooth. Up to 1817 lay students had 
been received there, and the disconti- 
nuance of that system of mixed education 
was caused by ihe Government, and not 
by the clergy. He had heard this grant 
strongly opposed by the adherents of the 
voluntary principle. But a grant wholly 
unfettered by any condition was no more 
than a private endowment, and such en- 
dowments were not, he believed, repu- 
diated by any class of Dissenters. He 
would not repeat the assertion that the 
Church now endowed had wholly failed. 
According to the account of Sir W. Petty, 
the Catholics 200 years ago were only in 
the proportion of three to one ; by the last 
census they were seven and a half to one. 


He thought it right to get up and say why 
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he abstained from pressing the proposal 
for an annual vote, which he had on a 
former occasion intimated he should make, 

Mr. Hindley respected the sincerity 
more than the arguments of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hawes). He was sure the 
opinions advanced by his hon. Friend 
would give great pain to his constituents, 
who entertained very different views. The 
objection of his hon. Friend to an anoual 
voie of this grant, amounted to nothing 
but the old argument against annual Par- 
liaments. His objection to popular dis- 
cussion, cousidering his liberal views, was 
most extraordinary. Now he so far dif- 
fered from his hon. Friend, that he ac- 
knowledged that if this vote was made an 
annual one, many of the objections which 
Dissenters had to it would be removed. 
But now the vote was fixed at 26,000/..a 
year. It was a proposal, in fact, to hand 
at once 100,000,000/. out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund for the College of Maynooth. 
He was aware that they who opposed that 
grant were charged with bigotry. ‘* Why 
object,” it was asked, “to give this sum 
to your Catholic fellow subjects—why ob- 
ject to conciliate Ireland?” To this he 
should answer, that if such a grant was 
proposed for his own chureh, which, in- 
stead of being the most was the least 
numerous, he should give it just as stre- 
nuous an opposition as he did to this grant 
for Maynooth. And as to Ireland, he was 
sure that no man was more anxious to 
give her every measure of justice which 
she had a right to demand. And he could 
say honestly, that he would rather give his 
vote for a Repeal of the Union, than in 
favour of this proposition, which he 
thought involved much more serious con- 
sequences to the welfare and benefit of the 
country. He thought it rather hard that 
the Dissenters should be charged with 
bigotry and intolerance. They had ever 
been the friends of civil and religious li- 
berty. If this measure was rejected, said 
the right hon. Member for Dungarvon, 
Ashton-under-Lyne would be illuminated. 
Little did the right hon. Gentleman un- 
derstand the principles and feelings of 
his constituents. They would illuminate 
not for a night, but for a month, to se- 
cure justice to Ireland. They were al- 
ways desirous that she should be placed 
exactly on the same footing as this coun- 
try. As for any bigotry towards the 
Catholics, he could only say that he 
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this very College. Suppose two men were 
to quarrel in the Street, and one was very 
roughly handled by the other, would it be 
fair for the aggressor to say to a passer 
by, “‘ This poor man has suffered very 
much, give him a shilling.” The obvious 
answer was, ‘“‘ Why don’t you, who in- 
flicted the injury, pay the penalty?” On 
what principle could the Dissenters of 
England—who supported their own mi- 
nisters, chapels, and colleges—be called 
on to pay a permanent grant to the College 
of Maynooth, with the view of conciliating 
the Irish people, and making some amends 
(if it could be said to do so) for the past 
iujustice of those who ruled that country ? 
He had no doubt that if the right bon. 
Baronet now said—‘ I must retrace my 
steps—I see that this proposal is contrary 
to the feelings of the people of England— 
these poor Catholics must get some as- 
sistance, and in order to meet public opi- 
nion, I propose to give them 26,000/. by 
annual vote;”— he believed, however 
strong the feelings of the Dissenters as to 
the permanent grant, he could induce them 
to assent to this modification. But that 
this assistance should be given through 
this Bill they most decidedly objected ; 
for after the speeches of the noble Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, of the noble Member 
for the city of London, of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had left the Cabinet, and 
of the right hon. Member for Edinburgh, 
they were filled with alarm, and could not 
see where such proposals were to end, 
Was this an isolated measure? He should 
like to hear some Members of the Go- 
vernment get up and say what was the 
whole policy to be pursued with regard 
to Ireland. If it was an isolated measure, 
it raised hopes it was never intended to 
satisfy. If it was one ofa series of measures, 
then the fears of the people of England 
were not half so great as they ought to be, 
Let the Government tell the House what 
it meant. Were they going to send the 
Queen to Ireland with gilt gingerbread? 
The Irish were children if they would be 
satisfied with any such thing. He would 
bid higher for their favour; and those who 
acted with him would prove that they 
were better friends of the Irish than those 
who made such high professions. He 
remembered when the hon. and gallant 
Colonel. the Member for Lincoln (Colonel 
Sibthorp) had on one occasion proposed 
that the annual grant to Maynooth should 
be discontinued, the hon. and gallant 
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Colonel the Member for Armagh (Colonel 
Verner) who sat by his side, had concurred 
with him, and the hon. and_ gallant 
Colonel the Member for the county of 
Sligo (Colonel Perceval) also supporied 
him, and formed a trio; on that occasion 
Mr. O'Connell said he should certainly 
divide with the hon. and gallant Colonel 
if he put the House to a division ; * for,” 
said he, ‘* the Roman Catholic religion is 
not to be supported by such a paltry grant 
as this. ‘The support of religion ought to 
be voluntary ; it ought to be able to sup. 
port itself.” It wason that occasion that 
Mr. O’Connell gave vent to one of the 
brightest flashes of wit that his genius had 
ever given birth toin that House. ‘* Oh,” 
said he, ‘‘ these gallant Colonels, they are 
the Church Militant— 


** ¢ Three colonels in three distant counties 
born, 

“¢ Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo do adorn ; 

“¢ The first in face surpassed, the next in 
jollity, 

“ ¢ The third was famed for his sobriety, 

«* « The force of nature could no further vo 

“¢ To beard the first, she shaved the other 
two.’ ” 


Oh let them not spend their time in squab- 
bles with respect to differences in religion ! 
He respected the Catholics, as he desired 
himself to get to heaven, which he believed 
they all sought. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newark had not 
thought it worth his while to detain the 
House two minutes by any allusion to the 
voluntary principle, because he did not 
think it practicable. He thought it was 
far more practicable to establish the 
voluntary principle in Ireland, than to 
govern Ireland with a dominant Church 
of a minority. What did the voluntary 
principle do? In the first place, what 
did it do to the Dissenters’ chapels? 
They had some 10,000 or 11,000 churches, 
and there were 8,000 or 9,000 Dissenters’ 
chapels. The voluntary principle bad thus 
almost equalled in number the places of 
worship which the compulsory system had 
built in the course of centuries. The vo- 
luntary principle had subscribed 925,000/. 
a year some seven years ago towards 
the maintenance of its ministers at these 
places of worship; and he did not doubt 
but that that sum now amounted to nearly 
1,000,000/. The expenses annually, in 
repairing aud cleaning chapels, was. esti- 
mated at not less than 1,000,000/. It 
was also estimated that not less than 
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168,240/. was annually spent in charitable 
societies ; whilst the Independents sup- 
ported a theological academy, at which 
220 students were educated, at an expense 
of 7,000/. or 8,0002. a-year. There were 
similar academies amongst the Baptists 
and Wesleyans; so that altogether not 
less than 30,000/. a-year were spent in 
supporting these academies. The sums 
annually raised by the Dissenters for the 
support and spread of the Gospel at home 
and abroad amounted to not less than 
§37,0001.; at the present time he did not 
doubt but that sum amounted to 700,000/. 
or 800,000/7. Lastly, he would refer the 
House to the sums raised by Churchmen 
for the support of their own worship on 
the voluntary system ; for he rejoiced to 
say that the voluntary system had made 
way in the Church, and was now very 
vigorous in it. In Manchester ten new 
churches had been built, and in his own 
neighbourhood two or three, on this prin- 
ciple. The amount raised altogether by 
the voluntary principle was between 
3,000,0002. and 4,000,000/. of money—not 
raised by the rich, but by the middle and 
lower classes. He therefore did think it 
rather too hard that they should now be 
called upon to support an additional en- 
dowment for an additional Establishment 
(for to that this grant must lead, if their 
arguments went for anything), and es- 
pecially when it was for the teaching of 
principles which they did not avow. The 
noble Lord the Member for Liverpool said, 
that this proposal was a little restitution. 
The noble Lord the Member for London had 
said, that the argument went to endow the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and he was wil- 
ling to vote for that proposition whenever 
it was made. The right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for Newark had said, that the 
proposed grant was a restitution of 6d. in 
the pound, and it ought to be 20s., and 
as honest men they ought to pay it; and 
then the right hon, Gentleman the Mem- 
bet for Edinburgh said, * Don’t you see 
what fine buildings you have stolen from 
them in Oxford and Cambridge, and can- 
hot you give them a decent building at 
Maynooth?” What did they mean by 
restitution? Why did they not propose 
it? He might not think an endowment 
wise, but he might not on principle object 
to a restitution. He contemplated the 
proposed alteration with great alarm, and 
thought it a step in the wrong’ direction. 
If the right hon. Baronet had thought it 
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his duty to give additional comfort to the 
students at Maynooth he (Mr. Hindley) 
should not have felt himself called upon 
to give his strenuous opposition to such a 
measure, because he should ‘riot have 
thought that it involved in it all that 
fatality which was involved in the pro- 
posal now before the House. 

Mr. John Round said, nothing could be 
more unsatisfactory than the present con- 
dition of the College of Maynooth, and he 
thought it highly desirable that something 
should be done for the elevation of the 
character of that institution. He regarded 
the present measure as one purely of civil 
polity, and as such he should give it his 
cordial support. He was convinced that 
if this measure did not pass, an irresistible 
impulse would be given to Repeal; whereas 
the concession of the measure would in- 
duce a grateful return from the Irish peo- 
ple. He was not weak or foolish enough 
to expect a grateful return from the arch- 
agitator, but he had a faithful reliance on 
the representations made of the Roman 
Catholic body by the right hon. Member 
for Dungarvon, the hon. Member for Ros- 
common, and a noble Lord, the represen- 
tative of a noble race, who spoke the 
sentiments of the Roman Catholic aris- 
tocracy. He (Mr. Round) believed the 
measure would have a beneficial result, 
and therefore be should give it, not a 
weak, or hesitating, but an honest and 
sincere, a hearty and cordial, support. 

Mr. Brotherton would wish to do justice 
to Ireland, without doing injustice to the 
Dissenters of England. The Irish Roman 
Catholics stood in a different relation to 
the Established Church than the Dissen- 
ters. He did not think the Dissenters had 
a fair claim to any church property. But 
with regard to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland it must be recollected that they 
constituted seven-eighths of the popula- 
tion, and that they had been despoiled of 
their ecclesiastical revenues, and were com- 
pelled to support a Church from which 
they could derive no benefit. Although 
he approved of the object of the Bill, he 
wished that the end should be accom- 
plished by proper means. He had voted 
for the Appropriation Clause, and for 
every measure calculated to ameliorate 
the state of the Irish people. They ‘had 
an Established Church it Ireland, which 
did not answer the end for which it was 
established; and Government had’ the 
means in their own power for doing all 
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lics of Ireland without doing injury to 
any body. He should not have hesitated 
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that was required for the Roman Catho-, in supporting the present measure of Her 


College. 


Majesty’s Government. He did not re. 
gard this measure on account of assistance 


to support an increased grant; but the | which it contributed towards the educa- 


noble Lord the Member for London had | 
said, that this was not merely a grant, but 


that it. involved a great principle—that it | 


was the precursor of a great many other 
measures: He, therefore, began to con- 
sider where this principle might lead him, 
Was he to vote an unlimited sum out of 
the pockets of the Dissenters for the en- 
dowment of another Church in Ireland ? 
They had been told that ight that the 
Dissenters subscribed between 2,000,0002, 
and’ 3,000,000/. annually in support of 
their establishments; they were half the 
population (“No”): he believed that in 
Lancashire they were, and, besides, they 
had a strong feeling on this question. He 
would be no party toa bigoted and intole- 
rant “* No-Popery” cry. He did not look 
upon the various deromimations of Chiris- 
tians as antagonists, but as one great 
Christian family, each class having its 
mission, and all operating together for the 
general welfare and happiness of society. 
The hon. Member concluded by stating 
that he could not bring his mind to vote 
for taking the amount for Maynooth out 
of the Consolidated Fund,more especially 
as the Bill before the House appeared to 
him to be the precursor of measures of 
which no one could see the end. 

Mr. Borthwick had not intended to 
address the House on this subject, but 
that the hon. Member had changed his 
Motion from a Motion as to the place 
from which.the money was to come, into 
a Motion which brought again before 
the House the whole principle of the Bill. 
The present discussion might, in fact, be 
said to be a discussion upon the entire 
principle of the Bill. He had not been so 
fortunate as to obtain an opportunity of 
addressing the House, otherwise he would 
have stated his reasons which induced 
him to support the Bill. In supporting 
this measure he was aware that he was 
about to vote against that large, sincere, 
and patriotic excitement which had loaded 
the Table of that House with so many 
petitions from all parts of the country, and 
against those for whom he entertained the 
greatest deference and the most profound 
respect, and to whom he could, under 
any futare circumstances, only refer with 
the deepest personal gratitude. He could 
bave no object of a personal character 








tion of the Roman Catholic priesthood of 
Ireland. He valued it rather on account 
of the disposition it evinced. He be- 
lieved that a new era was commencing, in 
which the union and prosperity, the peace 
and happiness of Ireland would be pro- 
moted. He believed that the present 
measure was calculated to lead to the 
best results between the two countries, 
The House had been asked by the hon, 
Member for Shrewsbury, the right hon, 
Member for Edinburgh, the right hon. 
Member for Devonport, and others, to 
consider how far the consistency of pub- 
lic men bore upon public measures — 
whether the House ought not, in con- 
sistency, to refuse to support a measure of 
this kind, whether good or bad, because it 
had been brought forward by the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment? The hon. Member for Shrewsbury, 
in expressing his opposition to this mea- 
sure, talked of sublime mediocrity, and of 
an organized hypocrisy. But if the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury, when he spoke 
of the advantage of a constitutional Op- 
position, would consider what might be 
the character of that Opposition, he 
might find that it was composed of a 
hypocrisy not always organized —of a 
mediocrity that was not always sublime. 
The movement which had been com- 
menced by the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury had been followed up by the right 
hon. Member for Edinburgh. The hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury had a perfect 
right to make the remarks which he did, 
and to state the reasons why he thought it 
inconsistent to vote for the measure of Her 
Majesty’s Government. But he thought 
that the case was somewhat different 
with respect to the right hon. Member 
for Edinburgh. That right hon. Gentle- 
man was a Member of the late Whig Go- 
veroment—a Government who, when in Op- 
position, by manceuvres as artfully framed 
as the rules of Parliament would admit, 
did in 1835 upset the Government of the 
rigbt hon. Baronet. That Government, 
in Opposition, had brought forward the 
Appropriation Clause, but, when in office, 
they abandoned that principle, and allowed 
it to slumber in the breast of the hon. 
Member for Sheffield, who was its con- 
sistent supporter. From 1830 to 1840, 
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the late Government had abandoned that 
question; and when the right hon. Gentle- 
man called upon the House to look to the 
consistency of honourable men, he ought 
rather have first looked to the consistency 
of the course that had been pursued by 
that Government of which he was a Mem- 
ber. These accusations of the right hon. 
Gentleman reminded him of the lines of 
Pope, who, speaking of the prudery of a 
lady not very remarkable for her virtue, 
said— 


* Just as some blockhead rubs his thoughtless skull, 
And thanks his stars he was not born a fool.” 


Maynooth 


Now for a proof of the inconsistency of 
the late Government, we need not go 
further than to refer to their conduct with 
respect to the Appropriation Clause. How- 
ever, he would vote for the present Bill, 
even though the Government might have 
been inconsistent in bringing it before the 
House. He had heard it said that they 
should look to measures, not men; and 
he had heard others say that they should 
look to men and not to measures. Now, 
he thought that the parties who uttered 
those expressions were partly both right, 
and partly both wrong. Now, he would 
wish to know what there was in the con- 
duct of the right hon. Gentleman, either 
in or out of office, which made him open 
to the charge of inconsistency with re- 
ference to this matter.. The right hon, 
Gentleman, he believed, had been for up- 
wards of thirty vears in Parliament, and 
he believed that never in any one instance 
had he opposed the grant to Maynooth, 
The grant had been proposed by Mr. Pitt 
in 1795, and certainly there was nothing 
inconsistent in the Tory party continuing 
and enlarging a grant which bad been 
proposed by Mr, Pitt, and sanctioned by 
George III. It had been urged that to 
change this grant from an annual into a 
permanent endowment, would be to con- 
vert it into a perpetuity; but he was ata 
loss to know what there was in the law or 
practice of that House to prevent any hon. 
Member from moving a repeal of this Act 
of Parliament if it should be found that in 
any way those funds had been misapplied. 
The House had been reminded by an hon, 
Member who had spoken that evening, 
that those who wisbed for this measure 
would not vote in accordance with the 
opinions or the feelings of the constituent 
body of England. Qa this subject he 
might refer to the celebrated speech of 
Mr. Burke to his constituents at Bristol, 
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in 1774, in which that distinguished man 
said,— 

“Certainly, gentlemen, it ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a Representative to live 
in the strictest union, the closest correspond. 
ence, and the most unreserved communication 
with his constituents. Their wishes ought to 
have great weight with him; their opinions, 
high respect; their business, unremitted atten 
tion. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his 
pleasures, his satisfactions to theirs; and 
above all, ever and in all cases to prefer their 
interests to his own. But his unbiassed opi- 
nion, his mature judgment, his enlightened 
conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, 
to any man, or to any set of men living. These 
he does not derive from your pleasure; no, 
nor from the laws and the Constitution, They 
are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable. Your Repre- 
sentative owes you not his industry only, but 
his judgment, and he betrays, instead of 
serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion.” 


He thought that on the present occasion 
he was best serving his constituents by 
exercising that free judgment with which 
he was sure that at no distant time they 
would fully concur. He was sure that 
whatever the consequences might be to 
him, he would feel more satisfaction. at 
having honestly performed his duty than 
if, by pursuing a different course, he had 
betrayed what he conceived to be the in- 
terests both of his constituents and his 
country, When he looked to the peti- 
tions with which the Table was loaded, he 
could not help looking at that agitation 
by which the mighty mind of this country 
had been excited on this question; when 
he saw the agitation that had taken place 
in Liverpool and other parts of this coun 
try, he would venture to say that those 
petitions which had resulted from this 
agitation did not represent the honest 
mind of the people of this country, 
Those whom he addressed wished to 
support the Established and Reformed 
Church of that country. And he would 
call attention to some proceedings, which 
had appeared in an I[rish newspaper, and 
which took place ata meeting of ‘ The 
Priests’ Protection Society,” presided 
over by a nobleman whose name was 
synonymous with everything that was pa- 
triotic and good—the Earl of Roden. The 
proceedings of this meeting commenced 
with a prayer, in which the meeting be- 
sought the Divine protection for the so- 
ciely, and prayed that the priests, who 
were now the blind leaders of the blind, 
might be enlightened, and that the Holy 
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Spirit. might so take possession of their 
hearts and enlighten their minds as to in- 
duce them to come out of the spiritual 
Babylon, where they were in danger of 
perishing. Now he thought that the use 
of such language as that was inconsistent 
with the charity which distinguished the 
Chureh of England. That Church ex- 
tended its toleration to Jews, Turks, He- 
reties, and Infidels ; and he thought that 
it was inconsistent with the Christian 
charity which distinguished that Church 
to use language of this description. Now, 
as an illustration of the means of agita- 
tion that were resorted to, to stir up the 
publie mind on this question, he might 
mention that he had heard it stated that 
a gentleman, turning out of a church in 
Cheltenham, encountered an elderly lady 
~and she asked him whether it was really 
true that Maynooth was going to be built 
in Cheltenham. This lady was evidently 
afraid that the Pope was about to take up 
his residence in Cheltenham, and she did 
not know what might be the result. He 
thought that every Member of that House 
who took upon himself the responsibility 
of passing this Bill, ought to be able to 
give a reason for undertaking that respon- 
sibility. He was prepared to give reasons 
drawn from the depths of our constitu- 
tional history, When they looked to the 
fabric of this mighty Empire, which was 
spread over all parts of the globe—when 
they recollected the fact that England, to 
a certain extent, was responsible for the 
march of enlightenment and civilization, 
and for spreading the blessings of Christ- 
ianity amongst mankind, he asked whe- 
ther this was a measure to which they 
could refuse their assent. In India, they 
were supporting religions that were repug- 
nant to Christianity. In India, in Malta, 
in Canada, in Trinidad, they had endowed 
the Roman Catholic religion; and why, 
then, should they deny to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland the charitable coun- 
tenance of that faith which they supported 
in other parts of the world? It had been 
asked, whether, with respect to this mea- 
sure, he would be willing to trust to Mr. 
O’Connell and the Roman Catholic 
priests? He admitted that he would 
not; but he would trust to that by which 
he was never deceived—he would trust to 
human nature. Let them treat Ireland 
with kindness, and such a course of policy 
must produce satisfactory results. It had 
been said that the Church of Ireland 
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was a missionary church; but let them 
recollect that that Church for three cen- 
turies had proclaimed the truth without 
making any addiiional conversions ; and 
why was this bat because the system with 
which she had been connected had shroud, 
ed her and prevented her from standing 
before the people of Ireland in her naked 
simplicity and beauty. The English Re. 
formation had. not been promoted by 
Henry VIII.; it had not descended from 
the higher to the lower classes, but had 
ascended upwards from the people to the 
aristocracy — from the people who had 
listened to the preachings of Wickliffe and 
his followers, Let that Church get fair 
play in Ireland, and it would advance, 
Mr. Burke, whose opinions he had already 
referred to, had stated that the agitation 
amongst the people of Ireland was not 
about Popes, but about potatoes ; and 
that it was not the spirit of zeal which 
raised rebellion in Ireland but the spirit of 
whisky. The truth was that, after all, it 
was chiefly physical relief that the people 
of Ireland needed. But one great acces. 
sory to the promotion of this great object, 
would be the exhibition of a soothing and 
conciliatory spirit, He would never sup- 
port any measure affecting the rights and 
revenues of the Established Church of 
Ireland ; but the proposal of Government 
involved no such step. The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by reiterating his approval 
of the Government Motion. 

Mr. Fox Maule said, that after the 
patient hearing which had been granted 
to him on a former occasion, he regretted 
now to trouble the House. He thought 
it, however, right to notice some allusions 
which had been made to him, and his 
conduct out of the House, with respect 
to this measure. The hon. Member for 
Sheffield had gone somewhat out of his 
way to attack him for having attended a 
public meeting; and had endeavoured to 
make him responsible for language there 
held. Now, he did not conceive that a 
person present, or even presiding, at a 
public meeting, was to be held responsible 
for all that fell from speakers there, in the 
heat of argument and debate. Moreover, 
he thought that some allowance should be 
made for language used at these meetings; 
because it was the only opportunity and 
occasion for giving vent to those feelings ; 
and moreover it was somewhat excusable, 
inasmuch as the fear of an answer was 
not alwaysbefore their eyes, Again, with 
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respect to the resolutions adopted at those 
meetings, he was no more responsible for 
them than he was for a Resolution, or a 
Notice of Motion in the shape of a Reso- 
lution, of that House, first given, then 
postponed, then altered; and at last 
brought forward, when its proposer ac- 
knowledged he would not have pressed it 
if it endangered the measure now before 
the House, and when its supporters avowed 
they would not vote for it if it caused any 
danger to that Bill. He looked upon the 
use of this language as a safety-valve for 
strong public opinion. It was in such 
places as these meetings that public opi- 
nion got vent; and, however strong the 
language might be, the public had a 
right to express their opinions, and it was 
better for the House to hearthem. In 
voting for the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Recorder, he (Mr. Fox Maule) 
did so with the simple view of putting a 
stop to the measure itself. The right hon. 
Baronet had said, that with respect to the 
principle, hon, Members were pledged by 
their conduct with respect to the Chari- 
table Bequests Act of last year; but it 
was hard that those who consented to a 
Bill with a clause enabling parties to 
endow certain establishments on the volun- 
tary principle, should be pledged to the 
general endowment by the State of such 
institutions, or to the endowment of a 
Roman Catholic seminary exclusively for 
the education of the priesthood ; and ulti- 
mately, as he believed it would turn out, 
to the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Notwithstanding the silent vote 
he might have given on that Bill, and not- 
withstanding he might have voted on for- 
mer occasions in favour of the grant to 
Maynooth, he held himself at liberty to 
judge of this as a new and permanent 
measure, and leading, as he believed, not 
only to the endowment of Maynooth, but 
to the future endowment of the Catholic 
clergy. His noble Friend on this side of 
the House looked forward to that mea- 
sure with sanguine expectation; and the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite did not 
say that it was impossible to happen: no 
one, indeed, denied that the present mea- 
sure might lead to that event, and so he 
had a right to judge of it. Now, the 
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contending about, It was true the people 
did not care about the money; they had 
proved their generosity in granting an 
enormous amount of Income: Tax, and 
they were not likely to quarrel about a 
sum of 26,000/.. It was the principle 
they quarrelled with; for they thought it 
hard that the grant should be taken not 
only at their expense, but in violation of 
their conscientious feeling. It had been 
said that a ‘ No-Popery” cry had. been 
raised against the measure. He did not 
exactly know the meaning of that word. 
Did it mean the ** No-Popery” cy pre- 
vious to 1829? That cry was then raised 
against the possession by Roman Catholies 
of civil privileges. If it were proposed to 
give a Roman Catholic a vote for a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, or a seat in Parliament, 
then the cry was raised that the Protest- 
ant Constitution of the country was in- 
vaded. That he called a ‘* No-Popery” 
cry. But here it was proposed to give to 
the Roman Catholics more than the mere 
concession of civil privileges. It was pro- 
posed to endow a Roman Catholic semi- 
nary, principally for priests, without any 
supervision from the State; and leading 
(in the opinion of some) ultimately to the 
endowment of the Roman Catholic Church 
itself, Surely men had a right to express 
their opinion on this subject, without be-~ 
ing charged with raising the ery of ‘‘ No 
Popery.” But if that cry was complained 
of now, why had it not been complained 
of before? Was it not raised against 
Lord Melbourne’s Government in 1837, 
1838, and 1839, in all its original power? 
If the Government talked of dealing with 
municipal corporations in Ireland, they 
were met with that ery; and by whom ? 
By the party of which the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were the members and 
leaders ; they neither disclaimed it then, 
nor endeavoured to put itdown. On the 
contrary, they made all the use of it they 
could. The right hon, Baronet (Sir Ro- 
bert Peel) had stated, that he had always 
disclaimed proceedings founded on the 
cry of “ No Popery.” He must say, that 
while he sat on the Ministerial side of the 
House, and the ery of “ No Popery” was 
raised against the Government to which 
he belonged, he never heard any disclaimer 


grant was to be taken from the Conseli- | of it by the right hon. Gentleman; and 
dated Fund, a considerable part of which | when he found that it was stated the 


arose from taxes paid by the people of | other day by a most respectable individual 


that the right hon. Baronet, when oppos- 
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vernment, did, while addressing a highly 
important body of men from Scotland, 
give countenance to that ‘ No-Popery” 
cry, he (Mr. Fox Maule) thought they 
had a right, on this occasion, to receive 
from the right hon. Gentleman a_ public 
explanation of the course which he fol- 
lowed in regard to that cry when he was 
in Opposition. He perceived that at a 
meeting held the other day at Glasgow, 
a most extraordinary statement was made 
by the Rev. Dr. Buchanan. He (Mr. 
Fox Maule) had read that statement with 
considerable surprise. He could not be- 
lieve it; and yet, knowing the gentleman 
who made it, he could not conceive it 
possible that there had been any wilful 
misrepresentation on his part on the sub- 
ject. He (Mr. Fox Maule) therefore 
wrote to Dr. Buchanan for an explana- 
tion. The passage in Dr. Buchanan’s 
speech at Glasgow the other day, which 
contained the quotation from the address 
of Sir Robert Peel, to which he (Mr. 
Fox Maule) was alluding, was in these 
words :— 
EXTRACT FROM NOTE BOOK OF THE REV. 
DR. BUCHANAN, 


‘€ We were much struck, and deeply inter- 
ested by a declaration Sir Robert Peel made 


while referring to the importance of bringing 
out the Bench of Bishops. Independent of 
rousing the English Members and England 
generally to the importance of our individual 
question, he thought it was of the highest 
moment that the English and Scotch Estab- 
lishments should unite in these days on the 
common ground of the Protestant faith, in 
resisting the encroachments of Popery. ‘It 
is impossible, I think,’ he said, with great ear- 
nestness of tone and manner, ‘to look at the 
progress Popery is now making, and the efforts 
it is putting forth, without anxiety and alarm. 
The re-establishment of the order of the Je- 
suits in most of the countries of Europe—the 
movements in Prussia and Belgium—the in- 
crease of Popish chapels and seminaries in 
our own country, show us too clearly what we 
have to dread. And I am persuaded,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘that we shall ere long, see a struggle 
arise, in which again we shall have to deter- 
mine the question whether Popery or Protest- 
antism is to have the ascendancy.’ ”’ 


This address of the right hon. Gentleman 
was made in 1838, After having listened 
to that quotation, the House ought to hear 
the grounds upon which Dr. Buchanan de- 
fends hisuseof it. He would, therefore, read 
Dr. Buchanan’s statement, which wasa con- 
firmation of the truth of the words he used 
at the meeting, and also a justification for 
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using them. Dr. Buchanan, in answer to 
his letter, stated’: — 


“ Glasgow, April 18, 1845, 

“ My. dear Sir,—I have received your letter 
of the 15th instant in reference to a speech of 
mine delivered at the late meeting of the Free 
Church Synod of Glasgow and Ayr. You ex- 
press astonishment at a certain quotation from 
a note book of mine, which the newspaper 
teport of my speech contained, and wish me 
to give you some information regarding it. 
I can have no possible objection to answer 
your inquiries upon the subject; but as you 
indicate an intention to make some use of my 
statement, you must allow me to mention the 
circumstances in which the passage from my 
note book came under the public eye. The 
Synod was discussing a motion to petition 
Parliament against the Maynooth Endowment 
Bill. In speaking on that question, I had oc- 
casion to allude to the ridicule which many 
in the present day attempt to cast on the no- 
tion that Popery is ever again to rise into 
power, or to prove a source of danger to this 
country or to the world. On such a point I 
thought it important to be able to adduce the 
testimony of one whom no one could accuse 
of religious fanaticism, or imagine to be under 
the influence of exaggerated apprehensions on 
the subject of Popery. Such a witness, I 
thought, every one must allow Sir R. Peel to 
be; and having in my possession the memo- 
randum of a remarkable statement of his re« 
garding the threatening aspects of the Church 
of Rome, I read it to the Synod. 

‘In doing so I ventured to think and say 
that I was not violating any principle of pro- 
priety; the statement in question having been 
made, not toa private individual, but to an 
official body, and having reference solely to 
matters which were patent to the observation 
of the whole world; the statement, moreover, 
being one, as I conceived, both true and ime 
portant, and which there could be no possible 
reason for concealing from any one, 

“If the report of my speech which you saw, 
was that which appeared in the Scottish Guard- 
ian, the quotation from my note book, as there 
given, is verbatim et literatim, as 1 wrote it 
down within an hour from the time when the 
words were spoken by Sir Robert Peel. The 
interview at which the statement was made 
took place on the 24th March, 1838. It was 
addressed to a deputation from the Church of 
Scotland on the subject of Church extension. 
The deputation consisted of the Rev. Dr. 
Muir, of Edinburgh; the Rev. Dr. M'Leod, 
of Glasgow; the Rev. Dr. Simpson, of Kirk- 
newton; Mr. William Collins, of Glasgow, 
and myself. Mr. Colquhoun, of Killermont, 
and Mr. Pringle, of Whytbank, were also pre- 
sent on the occasion, 

“ As to the accuracy of my note book, I 
have the most perfect confidence, Written as 
the memorandum was, so immediately after 
the words were spoken, and read over, av! 
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was) accustomed to read all my notes of our 
official interviews to my Colleagues at the 
time, I am as certain of its correctness as any 
fact whatever. 

“Jn all this, Mr. Collins, to whom I have 
shown your letter, cordially and unhesitatingly 
concurs.—I am, dear Sir, your’s most truly, 

** Ropert Bucttanan. 
[he Right Hon. Fox Maule.’’ 

**P.8. I have thought it better to send you 
a copy of the entire passage of my note book, 
to which this letter refers. 

“R. B.” 


This was the statement made by Dr, Bu- 
chanan, a man who, from, all his know- 
ledge of him, was incapable of making 
any misrepresentation on the subject. He 
would not contend that it was to be as- 
sumed that this statement was perfectly 
true, until he had heard what the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Robert Peel) had to 
say against it; but if he were to suppose 
it to be true, what were they to think of 
the great leader of a party in Opposition — 
a party who thought it their glory and 
their happiness to be guided by such a 
man, and to have their minds influenced 
and swayed by him, because he avowed 
that be entirely went along with them in 
this strong ‘‘ No-Popery” feeling which 
they most conscientiously entertained, 
who no sooner than that he had assumed 
the reins of Government came forward, 
and to the total and entire subversion of 
all political consistency of character, pro- 
posed a measure of the description such 
as was now before the House? Without 
pretending to dictateywhat other course 
the right hon. Gentleman might have pur- 
sued, still he (Mr. fox Maule) certainly 
thought the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues might have avoided falling 
into this difficulty if they had honestly 
set to work in a real and tiue way of le- 
gislation for Ireland. They had attempted 
to bribe that country to peace by a paltry 
graut of money, and the concession of a 
most indefensible principle, instead of 
legislating for the country in the only 
proper mode, which they might easily 
have dene, namely, by removing the in- 
juries which the people of Ireland bad 
received from this country in their poli- 
tical relations, and by relieving them fiom 
injustice which they now suffered under in 
various forms of their civil Government. 
To such measures, he would answer (or it, 
if they had been brought forward by the 
right hon, Gentleman, the House would 
have cordially agreed, and they were 
VOL, LXXIX. {fic 
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measures Which would ‘undoubtedly have 
had a much more’ permanent effect in 
tranquillising that coantry than the pre- 
sent proposal. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Robert Peel) had said that, with 
this measure he sent to Ireland a mes- 
sage of peace; but what, if he should 
by so doing leave the apple of discord in 
this country? If he had sent outa mes- 
sage of peace to the whole civil commu- 
nity, and the benefit liad been bestowed 
with av equal hand, then a Jarge money 
grant might have been willingly concurred 
in, and might have produced a’ salutary 
effect on the whole body of the people ; 
but framed as this measure was, it would 
not and conld not have the effect of al- 
laying discord, but would, in his opinion, 
raise a feeling of discontent, such as could 
only be the effect of the worst possible 
policy. For it was impossible the right 
hon. Gentleman could hold out any hope 
that this was a measure on which he could 
permanently rest. It had been attributed 
to agitation, and its origin had been 
traced to their fears, and not to their love 
of justice; and they might rely upon it 
that all those who traced it to that origin, 
and who saw what they had. got by 
agitation, would never let that system rest 
until they had wrung from the Govern- 
ment conditions to which the people of 
England would never willingly consent, 
but to which if the Government did force 
them to consent, he believed in his heart 
it would make them more thorough-going 
Repealers than the people of Ireland 
themselves now were. He believed it 
was the conscientious conviction of the 
great body of the people, certainly of 
his (Mr. Fox Maule’s) countrymen, at 
this moment, that the establishment of 
the Roman Catholic religion in Ireland, 
in connexion with the State, would 
be a circumstance to which they would 
prefer the sweeping away of all State 
Church Establishments together. Yes, 
even this they would rather see than sub- 
mit to such a violation of their conscience. 
He could not believe that it was even yet 
too late for Her Majesty’s Government 
to try whether there was not some mode 
by which to confer peace on Ireland other 
than this. He did not believe that the 
sacrifice they were making was worth the 
result they were anticipating from it, Ie 
giving this measure to Ireland they were 
makiug a sacrifice of all public character 
of public men—[Loud cries of “ Hear, 
22 
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hear.”]' Yes, they were sacrificing all 
public character of all public men. He 
thought they would do more damage to 
the character of the public men of this 
country by such a measure as this, than it 
would be in the power of any Minister, 
even with all the consistency of his noble 
Friend the Member for the city of Lon- 
don (Lord John Russell), in his long 
tried and honourable political career, ever 
to restore. 

Mr. Pringle: As itis very rarely that I 
intrude myself on the attention of the 
House, perhaps I may be allowed to be- 
speak their indulgence at this time. It 
was neither my wish nor my intention to 
have taken part in these discussions, nor 
would ] have done so now, if special re- 
ference had not been made to me bs the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Perth. The right hon. Gentleman has 
quoted certain words said to have been 
spoken by the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government, at an interview 
at which I was present; and my recollec- 
tion has been appealed to as to the accu- 
racy of the quotation. Sir, I perfectly 
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well remember the interview alluded to; 
but after the lapse of so many years it is 
very difficult to speak to precise words, 


and I should be sorry to do so with confi- 
dence ; but as to the substance of what 
was then said, the report appears to me 
to be a very fair report so far as J recol- 
lect. Now, T have no doubt that these 
were the genuine sentiments of my right 
hon. Friend at the time he uttered them ; 
and I have no less doubt that he still con- 
tinues sincerely to entertain them. I 
moreover believe, that if my right hon. 
Friend had thought that this measure 
would have a tendency to shake or weaken 
the Protestant interests in this country, 
and to exalt those of the Roman Catholics, 
and bring them into immediate and direct 
collision with each other, he would never 
have introduced it. And it is just be- 
cause I myself believe that it will have 
this effect that I have differed—and I need 
not add that I have done so with the 
greatest pain—from my right hon. Friend. 
There never was a statesman in this, or in 
any other country, to whom I have looked 
up with greater respect and esteem. I 
have admired the comprehensive wisdom 
of his policy, and was proud to be con- 
nected with his Administration. On all 
ordinary measures of Government I wil- 
lingly gave him my confidence ; and if, at 
any time, from imperfect information I 
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might have been disposed to differ from 
him, I was ready to give way, and yield 
to his superior judgment. But in the 
measure now before us there are consi. 
derations involved, on which I can yield 
my judgment tono man. I fear that it 
hasa tendency, certainly not contemplated 
by my right hon. Friend, to give an im. 
petus to the growing power of the Roman 
Catholics in the British realms. It isa 
step in a wrong direction. It is a de- 
parture from the long-cherished policy 
under which this country has prospered. 
It contains a principle which, if carried 
out, must lead to very serious conse- 
quences. I have observed in some speeches 
delivered in the course of these discussions 
a disposition to exaggerate the minor dif. 
ferences amongst Christians, and to place 
them on a level with the more serious— 
confounding the essential with the non- 
essential differences in form with dif- 
ferences in doctrine. The right hon. 
Member for Edinburgh treats all alike, 
and makes no allowance for distinctions 
which are generally considered the most 
serious and important. With such latitu- 
dinarian opinions I have no sympathy. I 
have observed that in the Roman Catholic 
religion there is that, which, whenever it 
is brought into collision with Protest- 
antism, will always bring on a struggle 
for ascendancy ; and I greatly fear the 
measure now before us is one which will 
go far to advance the Roman Catholic 
power to that position, and hasten that 
struggle. You will certainiy have it 
sooner or later ; and when it comes, it will 
be a fearful one. The measure itself is 
represented as not very important: one 
calls it a mere question of education; an- 
other, only one of more or less money. 
We are told that the principle has been 
admitted before, and long acquiesced in; 
that we are disputing now that which we 
ought to have contested at an earlier stage. 
This may, perhaps, be all very true ; but 
the lesson which I would deduce is, that 
we ought to be the more careful and cir- 
cumspect when measures affecting the re- 
ligious interests of the country are brought 
forward, and consider well, and anxiously, 
what may be their ultimate tendency. At 
every step which we may be called on to 
take, we ought to be watchful and on our 
guard against the admission of any pria- 
ciple on which an argument for ulterior 
measures may be raised. It is my obset- 
vation of the past, that renders me the 
more jealous on the present occasion. It 
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is for this reason that I have been led to. 


zonsider the subject now before us with 
the deeper anxiety; and it is for this 
reason, that after such anxious considera- 
tion I cannot give it my acquiescence. I, 
at the same time, do not shut my eyes 
against the embarrassments with which 
the Government are surrounded. I am 
well aware of the difficulties which they 
must encounter in their endeavours to 
govern a country so divided as Ireland is 
by religious parties: and I can make great 
allowances for their willingness to go 
great lengths in their anxiety to maintain 
peace in that country. 1 can farther con- 
ceive how in their eagerness to effect this 
important object, they may have over- 
looked the depth and strength of Protest- 
ant feeling in this country, and not been 
sufficiently aware how much their course 
was calculated to wound that feeling. I 
give them credit, too, for the sincerity of 
their declarations that they do not con- 
template ulterior measures ; and I believe 
that they not only do not intend any ulte- 
rior measures, but that they do not consi- 
der this as necessarily leading to ulterior 
measures. But then I cannot overlook 


the light in which it is viewed by other 
speakers in this debate; more especially 


when I find the same view taken by states- 
men who entertain the most opposite sen- 
timents regarding its expediency. I may 
allude, particularly, to the speeches of the 
noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London (Lord J. Russell), and the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Devonport 
(Sir George Grey), who extolled the mea- 


sure chiefly as introducing a new course | 


of policy, and as leading necessarily to 
ulterior views which the Government dis- 
claim, and which would, confessedly, have 
the effect of depressing the Protestant in- 
terests in this land, and exalting the Roman 
Catholic. They have said, and I fear with 
too much reason, that though the present 
Ministers may not be disposed to take the 
next step, yet they have removed an ob- 
stacle and prepared the way; and those 
who come after them will thus be en- 
abled to take it. Such are the hopes 
which they build upon this measure. 
And such also, are the fears of my hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford, and others who oppose it. In 
these fears I am compelled to participate. 
I shall not discuss the reasons why | en- 
tertain them. In doing so, I could hardly 
avoid expressing opinions which must give 
pain to certain Members of this House, 
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who differ from me on important points of 
religion ; and I am most desirous to avoid 
saying anything which would hurt their 
feelings. The hon. Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Ward) has done his utmost to pro- 
voke such discussions ; but IJ shall not be 
tempted to enter onthem. I have never 
seen them lead to any good result in this 
House ; and in an assembly constituted as 
this is, I do not think that they would be 
edifying. To my Roman Catholic fel- 
low subjects and fellow Christians I en- 
tertain nothing but sentiments of kind- 
ness; and I should be the more inclined 
to treat their feelings with consideration, 
and bestow on them every favour, because 
I cannot, conscientiously, accord them this. 
I have now to thank the House for the 
attention and indulgence with which they 
have listened to me while I have en- 
deavoured briefly to state the grounds for 
my decidedly opposing this Bill. I may 
have stated them feebly and imperfectly ; 
but I know that they are the grounds on 
which it is resisted by a great proportion 
of the people of England and Scotland. 
There may be some who may not have 
rested their opposition on enlightened 
views; and there may be many who have 
had other reasons for agitating the question 
loudly and clamorously ; but do not sup- 
pose that the resistance is confined to 
these. The feeling is strong and deep in the 
bosoms of many—many of the most loyal 
and attached of Her Majesty’s subjects 
amongst Protestants of all denomina- 
tions—but more especially amongst those 
who, in connexion with the Established 
Churches of these realms, have long 
been reluctant to give full vent to their 
feelings, though these have not been the 
less deeply wounded, and who are now 
mourning in anguish over the progress of 
measures which they dread, but cannot 
successfully avert. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell rose to express to 
the House the feelings which he knew 
to prevail pretty extensively among his 
fellow countrymen and co-religionists on 
this subject—a feeling of cordial gratitude, 
which was not confined indeed to the 
Government, but which was extended to 
them, for the manner in which they had 
brought this measure forward, as well as 
for the measure itself. He thought it 
was an honest confession which the lead- 
ing Members of the House had made. 
They perceived that their Government 
policy to Ireland had been founded in 
error, < in the most candid manner they 
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had come forward and stated that error to 
the House, thus giving Ireland hope that 
this was the beginning of a bett r policy 
towards that country. He must also ex- 
press the thanks of his fellow countrymen 
—though that had not been so generally 
signified by others, yet he knew it was 
entertained towards the great body of the 
Opposition party, particularly to the noble 
Lord the Member for London, for the 
manner in which he had thrown himself 
into the support of this measure—not- 
withstanding those temptations to a con- 
trary line of policy which a man of less 
strength of mind could not have resisted, 
and which others of his Colleagues have 
not so well resisted—he, rising above all 
such temporary motives, had given this 
measure a support which he was certain 
would be gratefully remembered in Jreland. 
The measure was valuable in spite of the 
smallness of the sum, with which the hon. 
Member for Ashton had taunted them to- 
night—it was valuable to Ireland, because 
they looked at it as first of a series. Let 
him not be misunderstood, and, if possible, 
let him not be misrepresented. He did 
not speak of the endowment of the priests, 
which hon. Members were so anxious to 
combat before it was proposed, though 
upon that question he would appeal to 
the whole party opposed to him—from 
the hon. Member for Oxford University 
to the hon. Member for Knaresborough ; 
but he wished to know on what intelligible 
principle the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic Church would now be refused if 
the people of Ireland were to ask for an 
endowment on the ground that their re- 
ligion was the religion of the majority. 
Those who made the grant to Maynooth 
must take care that they did not open the 
eyes of the Irish to the fact that they were 
entitledtomore. He was glad thatthe people 
of Ireland did not wish it. He believed 
that a better arrangement could be made. 
The measures to which he alluded were 
of a class which were pressed upon the 
House two years ago, in the memorable 
debate on the Motion of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien. There was the landlord and 
tenant question, They had made inquiry 
into the subject; and he was bound to 
say that the result of the inquiry had far 
surpassed the hopes which he entertained. 
Though it was not all he wished for, it 
was much better than he expected, He 
trusted that’ the Government would, as 
soon as possible—for in this case he gave 
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more than twice who gave quickly-—he 
trusted that the Government would, as 
soon as possible, bring forward some of 
the practical conclusions of that Report, 
Then there was the question of the frans 
chise. He would not go into that ques. 
tion now, further than to say that he trusts 
ed no bigoted adherence to their past 
policy would prevent them treating this 
subject in an enlarged and liberal spirit. 
Then there was the question brought for, 
ward by the hon. Member for Sheffield, 
which was not now in debate; but he 
would say of that question, that all the 
measures for the pacification of Ireland 
would prove fruitless until that Church 
was put on a fair footing—on sucha footing 
as would be satisfactory to them if they were 
the poor majority,and werecalled on to sup- 
portthe Church of a rich minority. They 
were told that the Irish people would not be 
grateful for this measure. If it were fol- 
lowed up as he had suggested he was con- 
fident they would be warmly grateful. He 
would not teli them that by these means 
they would suppress the Repeal agitation, 
or a desire for a domestic Legislature ; but 
then there were two ways of conducting 
the Repeal agitation, There was, first, the 
system of large meetings, of which some 
were afraid, and some pretended to be 
afraid ; and there was the system of agi- 
tating the question in pamphlets, in debates, 
in Motions before this House. If they 
would endeavour to conciliate Ireland they 
must act as much for ber benefit as the best 
Parliament could do which would sit in 
College-green. Then they would take 
away all danger from the Repeal agitation; 
and the only question for Repealers then 
would be, had the British Parliament the 
power to secure their true interests. But 
there was one circumstance which he feared. 
If this extraordinary opposition to the grant 
continued—this strange coalition between 
the highest churchmenand the lowest volun- 
taries — if this flame should continue to burn 
til the next Session, he did fear that angry 
and dangerous feelings would be excited 
in Ireland. If they saw the first men in 
Parliament driven from their seats for sup- 
porting this grant, he confessed that he had 
strong fears, not only for the Legislative 
Union, but for that which was far more 
valuable, the form of the connexion between 
the countries, or even the substance of that 
connexion itsclf, His hon. Friend, if he 
might still call him so, had. told them of 
the power of the voluntary principle, and 
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had asked the Roman Catholics why they 
did not do as the English Dissenters did? 
and the hon. Member had read to them the 
enormous sums which the Dissenters paid 
for the support of their religion. Why, 
this reminded him of the old story of the 
lady, whoasked how it was possible any 
persons could be starving, when so many 
nice cakes could be had for twopence? 
The twopence was wanting. How could 
the hon. Member compare the rich sub- 
stantial Dissenters, composed of the middle 
classes of England, with the Catholics of 
Ireland. All the blue books which had 
been published, revealing the starving 
miserable condition of the Irish peasant, 
showed that the comparison was altogether 
absurd. He trusted the people of Great 
Britain would, in the exercise of that vigor- 
ous common sense which they used in all 
cases except where their religious prejudices 
were excited, and even in those cases after 
the excitement had passed away, would see 
that, in supporting the grant, they were 
really doing an act which was worthy of 
Christianity—that they were uniting, in one 
bond, parties of different sects, but who yet, 
in the more important articles of faith, 
could recognise Churchmen, Dissenters, 
and Catholics as making up different por- 
tions of their common Christianity. 

Sir R. Peel said: Sir, as I have already 
had the opportunity on three several occa. 
sions of stating fully to the House the mo- 
tives that have influenced Her Majesty’s 
Government in introducing this measure, 
and their general views respecting it, and 
of answering questions put to mein the 
course of the debate as to their ulterior 
objects, I shall think it unnecessary on this, 
the fourth occasion, to trouble the House 
with many observations, Sir, I consider 
the present Motion to be precisely the 
same as that which we discussed upon the 
second reading of the Bill. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge distinctly avows 
that his object is to defeat the measure. 
The issue, therefore, on the present occa- 
sion is precisely the same as that for 
which we contended on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and those who voted for 
the second reading of the Bill will, I think 
feel themselves under an equal obligation 
to vote now against the proposition of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. The hon. 
and Jearned Gentleman’s proposal was 
supported by the bon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ashton-under-Lyne. That 
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hon. Gentleman, T understand, is the organ 
and representative of the great. body of 
public opinion in this country, which. is 
not unfriendly to the voluntary principle; 
and yet 1 was surprised to hear im the 
course of the speech of the hon. Gentle. 
man, that if this measure had been: pro- 
posed originally by me—if this grant, in- 
stead of being brought forward asa perma- 
nent, had been proposed as an annual one ; 
or if I now consented, instead of proposing 
a permanent measure, to ask for an annual 
grant, that he should be prepared to ac- 
quiesce in that proposal to grant the whole 
sum which I propose of 26,0001, if itwere 
merely an annual vote, although he feels 
it his duty to contend with the utmost 
vehemence against it as a permanent vote, 
Now, Sir, 1 cannot reconcile the hon, 
Gentleman’s opinions upon the voluntary 
principle with his readiness to support the 
vote of an annual grant; and I cannot 
understand how, against the spirit of ‘at 
least the great majority of those who have 
presented petitions against this Bill, if we 
merely make the change of converting the 
vote from a permanent to an annual one, 
he would support the measure, Sir, I 
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think there is little difference in point of 


principle between the raising the sum of 
26,0004. yearly, or embodying it in a Bill 
permanently, I think the former would 
amount to almost as strong an engagement 
on our part—uniess there were some very 
strong and conclusive reasons for its with- 
drawal—as to propose now a vote of 
26,000/. permanently; and that it would 
in point of fact, be virtually an engage- 
ment for its continuance little less binding 
than if we inserted it in a permanent Bill. 
But I cannot consent to purchase the hon. 
Gentleman’s support by making that 
change, Sir, in the first place, I believe 
that 1t would purchase little support from 
those hon. Gentlemen who disapprove of 
the grant; and even if it purchased much 
support, I should not now be disposed to 
make the change; but I believe that in 
Ireland it would totally alter the character 
of the measure. Sir, I believe that it 
would be considered as an indication of 
distrust, and that the alteration would be 
completely at variance with that spirit in 
which J profess to bring it forward. On 
that account, therefore, it is wholly out of 
my power to consent to that alteration, 
and I shall do all that it is in my power 
to do to prevail upon the House to pass 
the measure in ils present shape, and as 
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a permanent grant. Sir, must also be 
permitted to say, witnessing the feeling 
that prevails in this country, that I think 
there will be a great advantage in avoid- 
ing the absolute necessity for an annual 
grant upon this subject, Sir, I do firmly 
believe that by that means the present 
ferment will in a great measure cease. I 
believe that the example of the Protestant 
population of Ireland will not be lost upon 
this country. We cannot deny that the 
feeling of the Protesiant population of 
Ireland with respect to this vote is ma- 
terially different from that of theProtestant 
population of England; and I believe that 
one great advantage of the yote is the 
connecting link that it forms between the 
Protestants and the Roman Catholics of 
that country. Happen what may, I do 
believe that from the example set by the 
great portion of the Protestants of Ireland 
—from the wish which I believe is cor- 
dially entertained by many, or at least a 
great portion of the Protestant body, to 
conciliate their Roman Catholic brethren, 
and put an end to these discussions—I do 
believe that that wish will have a tendency 
to abate religious animosity there. But 
certainly whatever be the issue of the pre- 
sent measure, I should contemplate with 
the greatest pain and regret the prospect 
of that annual agitation which must be the 
inevitable consequence of an annual grant. 
Sir, I may be told that there will bea 
Motion brought forward to repeal the Bill 
in the next Session of Parliament. I con- 
sider if any such discussion should then 
arise, that it will be of a totally different 
character than if the vote had been merely 
an annual and isolated one. So much 
with respect to the general feelings I en- 
teriain upon the subject, and which I 
thought it right to state before I notice 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Northampton. I must 
observe, that with regard to my conduct in 
1829, theright hon. Gentleman has referred 
to the course I took with respect to the re- 
moval of the Roman Catholic disabilities; 
and the right hon. Gentleman, after 
expressing his regret at the inconsistency 
of public men, bas referred to-night, as he 
has a perfect right to do, to the course | 
pursued in 1829 with regard to the Ro- 
man Catholic Relief Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman says he thinks it is greatly to 
be regretted, both with reference to my 
own character, and that of the class to 
which I belong, that of public men, that I 
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did not on that occasion retire from 
office, at the same time cordially support- 
ing the measure for the relief of Roman 
Catholic disabilities. Sir, ladmit, with the 
right hon. Gentleman, that there may be 
many occasions on which it would be the 
duty of a public man to relinquish office ra~ 
ther than propose a measure contrary to 
the principles he had heretofore supported. 
I think the propriety of his taking that 
course must mainly depend upon the ef- 
fect which his retirement might have upon 
the success of the particular measure which 
he believed to be necessary for the public 
good. Sir, I believe it to be perfectly 
honourable and just to doso. I believe 
the right hon. Gentleman the late Vice 
President of the Board of Trade was fully 
justified in relinquishing office at the 
time he did, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man thinks that I should have pursued, 
the same course in 1829, Sir, that is 
precisely the course I wished to pursue, 
and which { intended to pursue. Until 
within a month of the period when I 
myself consented to bring forward a mea- 
sure for the relief of Roman Catholic 
disabilities, I did contemplate retirement 
from office, not because I shrank from 
the responsibility of proposing the mea- 
sure—not because I feared the charge of 
inconsistency — not because I was not 
prepared to make the sacrifice of private 
friendship and political connexion, but 
because honestly believing that my retire- 
went might promote the success of the 
measure which I then thought necessary, 
I thought I might assist my noble Friend 
in carrying that measure were I to make 
the sacrifice of office, and to give, as I 
intended, a cordial support in my private 
capacity to that measure. But, Sir, when 
did I change my opinion? I changed it 
when it was demonstrated to me that it 
was necessary I should make the sacrifice 
—that I should retain office ; but when 
it was shown to me that however humble 
my abilities might be, yet, considering 
the situation which I held, that with my 
retirement from office, the carrying of that 
measure would become totally impossible ; 
when it was proved to me that there were 
objections in the highest quarter which 
could not be overcome, unless I was pre- 
pared to make the sacrifice of much that 
was dear to me ; when it was intimated to 
me by my noble Friend that it was the 
intention of the highest authorities of the 








Church of England to offer the most de- 
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cided opposition, to the measure; when 
my noble Friend intimated to me that he 
thought, if I persevered in my intention 
to retire, success was out of the question ; 
it was then that I did not hesitate to say, 
«Twill not expose others to the obloquy 
and the. suspicion from which I myself 
shrink, I know all the consequences of 
my being the person to propose the relief 
of the Roman Catholics from their present 
disabilities; but the moment I am con- 
vinced that, the obstructions to the success 
of the measure will be infinitely increased 
by my retirement, then I will set the ex- 
ample of making the sacrifice, and, be the 
consequences what they may, I will pro- 
pose the measure.” Sir, these are the 
facts of the case, and I must say that I 
do think I acted a more honourable part 
in consenting to retain office and propos- 
ing that measure—thatI took a part more 
for the character of a public man, than 
if I had said to my Sovereign and my 
Colleagues, ‘‘ You shall be exposed to the 
obloquy of proposing this measure while you 
still retain office ; I will advise the Crown 
to give its assent to the measure, but I will 
shrink from the responsibility of bringing 
it forward.” Sir, whatever taunts may 
now be thrown out—-I must say that be- 
lieving this measure advantageous to the 
public — foreseeing the opposition with 
which it was likely to be encountered, I 
now, in spite of all these taunts and sar- 
casms, again say, that I think it is more 
becoming in me to propose this measure, 
and submit to its consequences, rather 
than say, “I think it necessary; but I ad- 
vise you on the opposite side of the House 
to come forward and expose yourselves to 
the responsibility of proposing it.”” So 
much, Sir, for the principles on which I 
think public men ought to act in retaining 
office. If I believed now that my relin- 
quishment of office would facilitate the 
carrying of this measure, I should unbesi- 
atingly prefer the relinquishment of office 
to the loss of this measure. Sir, with 
respect to the reference made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Perth to 
an interview which took place, seven years 
ago, with a deputation from the Church 
of Scotland, 1 must say, that of that depu- 
tation I have so imperfect a recollection, 
that until. my hon, Friend (Mr, Pringle) 
rose to speak, or at least until he referred 
to it himself, I had not the least idea that 
he.was one of that deputation, I think 
Ahe right hon, Gentleman says that it was 
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seven years since that interview. Now, I 
must say, that when he stated that a 
reverend divine had taken-a note of what 
had passed on that occasion—I must say, 
that I wish he had given me an oppor- 
tunity of stating, at the time, whether I 
acquiesced or not in his statement. I 
should like to have had an opportunity 
of revising the whole of that conversation. 
Sir, I have not the least doubt that I 
stated then that I thought the Established 
Church of Scotland had a common cause 
with the Established Church of England 
—that I thought the cause of establish- 
ments as dissevered from the voluntary 
principle, was a common cause. No 
doubt I stated then what I feel now—m 

devotion to the principles of the faith I 
profess. I have not the slightest doubt, 
also, although I have no record of the 
conversation, no recollection of the pro- 
ceedings—but, seeing that at the time 
a religious flame was excited throughout 
the Continent—seeing that in Holland, 
Belgium, and Prussia, a great deal of re. 
ligious excitement prevailed—I do believe 
that I viewed with the greatest uneasiness 
and alarm the prospect of a religious con- 
test in this country. 1 think it probable 


that I said, foreseeing from the disputes 


in the Prussian States that there might be 
a great struggle for ascendancy between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics—that I 
feared the approaching revival of those 
times when, instead of being engaged in 
political conflicis, we should be engaged 
in such religious disputes as agitated 
Europe three hundred years ago. Sir, of 
this I am confident, that I said nothing to 
encourage hostility towards the Roman 
Catholics. 1 never heard of that conver. 
sation, from the time of its taking place, 
till the present moment—and it is said 
to have taken place seven years since it 
—nor did I ever hear a whisper of 
till I saw it in the newspapers, At all 
events, no practical result followed from 
that conversation. ‘Sir, with respect 
to these expressions about “ Popery,” I 
must say that they are very contrary to 
the language I had been always in the 
habit of using. Itis very easy for a man, 
speaking of the Roman Catholics, to 
substitute the word ‘ Popery,” and we 
have been told that there is no difference 
between them; but as the matter took 
place seven years ago, I can only say that 
having no recollection of it, [ cannot ac- 
quiesce in the correctness of the report 
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of .the revs, Gentleman.', I should Jike 
to have heard the interlocutory observa- 
tions,;; but,,in short, I cannot undertake, 
when.the, rev. Gentleman says he made.a 
note of it, atthe, time, to recollect. the 
precise, expressions, I, never since,made 
any.reference to it; and considering, how 
my, time. has. been occupied for the last 
seven years, I can.only say that.Iam not 
prepared .to give an/unqualified and deci- 
sivé. assent to the. hon, Gentleman’s ver- 
sion,of my, words... I have no recollection 
of them; but,I greatly doubt whether any 
of the, obseryations 1 made had: precisely 
the meaning which he has attribated to 
them, . Sir,,this L know, that, during the 
whole, time ,I was opposed to the Roman 
Catholic claims, I mever encouraged. the 
presentation of a single petition against 
them—I never, raised a ‘‘ No-Popery” ery 
——L advised those who consulted, me to 
leave it all to the deliberate consideration 
of the,.Legislature—and, I) never. was a 
party to any cry which might impede the 
progress of Catholic Emancipation, Sir, 
I. must. say,, that if it was my object to 
form. a. combination against Popery, and 
to obstruct the views of Her, Majesty’s 
late Government, it. is remarkable that 1 


volunteered to come forward Session after 
Session, to support this grant to May- 
nooth ; that in 1841 I did all I could to 
pteyail on my hon, Friends, who, were 
adverse to the grant, not to press it 10 a 
division, but to permit the vote to pass, 
and I said I.would: not, be a party to any 


opposition to. it. Sir, the general temper 
in which 1 spoke may be presumed from 
the, speech of the hon. Genileman, now an 
hon, Baronet, opposite, who spoke after 
me, and who in 1841 could not be con- 
sidered as very friendly to our party. Ina 
referring to my speech the hon. Gentle- 
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man. made these observations :--- 


of the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


Tamworth, who has. done himself so much | 
honour by the course he has dared to take on | 


this question, and for which he will doubtless | 
gain credit out of doors.” 


Then, with respect to this vote for May- 


nooth, when ] was Secretary for, Ireland, , 
will not retire from, Maynooth. receiving 


in 1813,] proposed it tothe House; .and 
in. 1841, when there was a. great deal.of, 
religious, excitement, and when there was. 
some, doubt as to the course that would , 
be ,pursued, by Her, Majesty’s Govern-, 
ment, and, more especially with regard, to, 
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their religious, poliey: towards, Ireland in; 
184],J did not. shrink. from avowing my 
opinions in favour of that vote. I. said 
that we had jentered into a virtual and 
substantial .eagagement, and. that it) was 
impossible .for Parliament, without hurt. 
ing .and) wounding) the feelings. of the 
Roman Catholics,of: Ireland; to: withdraw 
that which had. been continued to. them 
for nearly forty years... Sit, im saying this, 
I entertain all,my former feelings and 
opinions.with respect to the faith to which 
I belong ; and J.do believe that the vote 
I propose is not adverse.to the interests of 
the Protestants. of Ireland, either, with a 
view to their temporal or religious prinei- 
ples. Sir, I think it utterly impossible to 
withhold this grant ; I cannot advise the 
course whieh has been. suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge—he calls upon 
us tO protect existing interests, but warns 
us against any alliance with the Roman 
Catholic religion. Sir, I believe | the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland. generally 
are very indifferent as to any alliance 
with the State; but how the hon, Gentle- 
man could suppose that Her Majesty’s 
Government would come forward and ad- 
vise that this, whether it be.an alliance or 
a connexion, or whatever term you may 
apply to it, should now be dissolved —~ 
that we should protect existing interests 
merely by withholding any future grant, 
and, giving some. principal sum which 
might provide for the claims of that body 
—with regard to that I can only say that 
it is utterly out of my power to be a 
party to such a proposition. I think 
such a course would be implying distrust, 
and subjecting to imputations, which I 
for ove cannot be a party to. Sir, Ido 
not bring forward this measure under the 
futile pretence that. it. will promote the 


«<T think it would be more prudent for the | Protestant religion in Ireland—TI do not 


hon. Gentleman opposite to follow the advice | Si ds : 
| that it. will undermine the Roman Catho- 


bring it forward under the supposition 


lic religion—I do not propose it with any 
such views; but I believe it will produce 
an effect upon the feelings of those who 


| will be the recipients of the grant——thatiit 
| will dispose them to. think more kindly of 


the people of this country, and that they 


your bounty, and, yet. indignant at your 
parsimony. Sir, say, it is unworthy of 
this, country to propose: to give the means 
of education to the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood)of Ireland,.and, then to) give them a: 
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pittance which ‘is: only calculated to ex- 
cite angry feelings and make them dis- 
satistied with the niggardliness of your 
vote. Sir, in that respect I feel that the 
spirit'in which the grant has been made, 
the confidence which it has evinced, the 
refusal: to interfere with the doctrines or 
tenets of that religion, will'make it still 
more acceptable ; and I believe that Pro- 
testantism will derive greater advantages 
on aceount of the cordial feeling with 
which the grant has been conferred, than 
if we continued to vote a sum of 9,0002. 
annually; and therefore it is that, with 
strong regard and attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the Protestant religion, I feel 
myself at perfect liberty to make this 
grant. Sir, I cannot help saying that I 
deeply regret the manifestation of public 
feeling which has been evinced in this 
country. I will not say that [ was pre- 
pared for it to the full extent to which it 
has gone. The hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last has referred to it, and has ex- 
pressed bis apprehension that the feeling 
between Ireland and this country may be 
exasperated by what has passed. Sir, I can 
only say for myself, that the manifesta- 
tion of that feeling in this country, much 
as I respect the public feeling here—but 
that manifestation of it is far from induc- 
ing me to relax in the course which I have 
pursued, and it will only impose an addi- 
tional obligation on me to persevere stead- 
ily in the course I have adopted—I do not 
say in violation and opposition to popular 
opinion, for 1 have no desire to run coun. 
ter to it; but this I feel, it is absolutely 
necessary to prove to the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland that the manifestation of 
that feeling should not induce public men 
to swerve from the course which, at any 
rate, appears to have produced kindly 
feelings among those in whose favour it is 
to be given. Sir, I fear it will not be in 
my power to satisfy altogether the expecta- 
tions of my Roman Catholic fellow sub- 
jects. From the avowals which are made 
of what is necessary for their satisfaction, 
I am bound to say that I fear it will be 
impossible, if these are their expectations, 
entirely to satisfy them; but of this I will 
give them ‘the assurance, that, in office 
or out of ‘office, that which I have under- 
taken to do; I will to the utmost of my 
power fulfil, It may be. short of their 
expectations; but they never shall have 
‘cause to charge me with abandoning their 
interests, tovthe extent to which I feel, 
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consistently with my public duty, I can 
promote them. 

Mr. T. Duncombe said that, having 
opposed the Bill from its introduction up 
to the present moment, no apology was 
required from him for his vote on the 
present occasion. The right hon. Baro- 
net had stated, that of course all those 
who voted against the second reading, 
would support the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Recorder of the city 
of London; but, if he recollected rightly, 
the right hon. Gentleman stated the other 
evening, that every one of those Gentle- 
men who voted for the hon. Member for 
Sheffield, must, of necessity, vote for the 
Motion of the hon, Member for Cain- 
bridge. [An hon. Member: He has 
changed his Motion.] Changed his Mo- 
tion! How had he changed his Motion ? 
He placed a Motion on the Votes, that 
the money should not be taken out of the 
Consolidated Fund; and he now proposed 
that the Report of the Committee, saying 
it should be taken out of the Consolidated 
Fund, should be read this day six months, 
He asserted that the Motion was precisely 
the same; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
was right in calling upon those Gentlemen 
to vote forthe Motion of the hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge who voted 
for the hon. Member for Sheffield, they 
ought to vote for him now; but it did not 
appear that they would vote for him; they 
would not follow the advice given by the 
right hon. Baronet. We were told that 
these expressions of public feeling were to 
be treated as a ferment of the public mind 
which was about to subside. That was 
the language which the Prime Minister 
used to the people of England; and not 
only that, but the stronger the expression 
was, the more determined was he to resist 
it. There appeared to be something more 
than met the ear in the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet in answer to the speech of 
the hon, Member for Northampton. He 
talked of being ready to tender his resig- 
nation. Since he had been in Parliament, 
he had never seen the right hon. Baronet, 
whether in office or out of office (he could 
not say as much for all his Colleagues), 
show any indecent haste on his part to 
resume office, nor had he seen any un- 
worthy desire on his part to retain office 
after his power was gone. That, he 
thought, due to the right hon. Baronet; 
and he believed that he thought it his 
duty to pass this measure, if he possibly 
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could do it, through the two Houses of 
Parliament; but he (Mr. Duncombe) 
would tell him, at the same time, that he 
was carrying it in direct opposition to the 
feelings and wishes of a great portion of 
the peoples The hon. Member for Ashton 
had said that he would vote for this mea- 
sure if it were an annual vote; but that 
would not remove the whole of his objec- 
tion, for this reason—that this was only 
the precursor of other measures. The 
hon, Member for the city of London had 
stated, that it was the preliminary mea- 
sure to the endowment of the Catholic 
clergy in Ireland, and to that this coun- 
try never would submit. Even the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Sheffield would 
not have removed the objection, because 
the great objection was the principle of 
endowment. To that principle the people 
strongly objected, from whatever source 
the money came—whether from the Con- 
solidated Fund, or from the revenues of 
the Church. They objected to the estab- 
lishment of another Church in a country 
where there was one too many. The 
right hon, Baronet had now set the pub- 
lic opinion at defiance ; having a majority 
in that House made up of his political 
opponents, he was prepared to set a 


very great amount of public opinion at 


defiance. The right hon. Baronet had 
proved himself the greatest enemy of the 
Established Church in Ireland in that 
House; and further, he had proved him- 
self the greatest friend to the extension of 
the elective franchise in the country, be- 
cause the public would not allow it to 
remain as it was at present after they had 
been so contemned. 

Mr. Collett was understood to say that 
he was desirous to address a very few words 
to the House on the subject then before 
them. The Maynooth question had al- 
ready presented itself in so many different 
aspects, that, to a young Member like 
himself, any farther discussion on it was 
attended with most formidable ditficulties. 
After the principle of the Bill, however, 
had been approved of by the majority on 
the second reading, there could be very 
little difficulty in deciding on the course to 
be taken with regard to the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Recorder the Member for 
the University of Cambridge. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Sheffield was 
a very intelligible one. It might have been 
expressed in the simple words —“ Who was 
to pay the piper?” Was the amount to be 
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paid by the poor, hard-worked, under-fed, 
operatives of England, or would they force 
it to be disgorged by the well-paid, over. 
fed, and. under- worked parsons of Ireland ? 
He was himself a member of the Protest» 
ant (and the par excellence) Established 
Church ; but he would confess that, except. 
ing on the voluntary principle, he was 
against all religious establishments what, 
ever. The Established Church, in Ireland 
was one in which the religion of the minors 
ity was attempted to be forced down the 
throats of what would, but for it; be a coné 
tented and happy people. He already 
stated on a former occasion, that he strongly 
objected to any man haying a right to in- 
terfere with the religious opinions of ano- 
ther. He thought religion was a matter to 
be left altogether between man and his 
God; and he considered it was the highest 
presumption for a Protestant to say that 
his religion was better than that of a Cae 
tholic, or for a Christian to allege that he 
was better thana Mahomedan. Pure teli- 
gion consisted more (according to. his 
opinion) in doing good, and refraining 
from evil, than in any attempt to revive 
the practice of obsolete forms and cere- 
monies, than in deciding whether the 
clergyman was to preach in a white or ina 
blue gown. He considered that if they 
were to have a Pope or a supreme power 
in religion at all, the farther he was off the 
better. He thought it would be safer to 
have a Pope at Rome than one in London 
or Exeter. His constituents were, he be- 
lieved, greatly obliged to the right hon. 
Baronet, not only for the measure which 
he had brought forward, but also for the 
manner and spirit in which it had been in- 
troduced by him. Their gratitude would, 
however, be much increased if they found 
that the grant was to be voted in the least 
objectionable manner, and that it was to be 
appropriated out of the surplus funds of 
the Established Church in Ireland, as far 
as they would be found sufficient. If there 
were a deficiency in that source of revenue, 
he thought there were other sources from 
which a portion of the grant might be pro- 
cured, For instance, he considered they 
might very safely take 5,000/. a year from 
the revenues of the Bishop of London, and 
5,000/. a year from the revenues of the 
Bishop of Exeter. By doing ‘so, they 
would place these prelates more oo a level 
with the meek and lowly apostles from 
whom they were facetiously pleased to de- 
signate themselves the descendants, al- 
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though they were no more descended from 
the apostles than he was. 


The House divided on the Question that 


the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :—Ayes, 232; Noes, 


119: Majority, 113, 


List of the Ayzs. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 

Acland, T. D, 

A’Court, Capt. 

Adderley, C. B. 

Aglionby, H..A. 

Aldam, W. 

Archbold, R. 

Armstrong, Sir A. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Baillie, Col. 

Baird, W. 

Baine, W. 

Barclay, D. 

Baring, rt. hon. F, T. 

Baring, T. 

Baring, rt, hon. W. B. 

Barnard, E. G. 

Barron, Sir Hl, W. 

Bell, M. 

Bell, J. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Blackburne, J. I. 

Blake, M, J. 

Bodkin, W. H. 

Boldero, H. G, 

Borthwick, P. 

Botfield, B. 

Bowes, J. 

Bowles, Adm, 

Bowring, Dr. 

Broadwood, H. 

Browne, hon. W. 

Brownrigg, J. 8. 

Bruce, Lord E. 

Buller, C. 

Campbell, Sir I, 

Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W.H. P. 

Castlereagh, Visct. 

Cavendish, hon. C, C. 

Cavendish, hn, G. H. 

Chapman, B. 

Charteris, hon. F, 

Chelsea, Visct. 

Childers, J. W. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Clayton, R. R. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G, 

Clifton, J. T. 

Clive, Visct. 

Clive, hon. R. 

Cockburn,tt.hn,Sir.G. 

Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 

Collett, J. 

Collins, W. 

Corbally, M. E. 

Corry, H. 


Courtenay, Lord 
Collett, W. R. 
Craig, W. G. 

Cripps, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dalrymple, J. 
Damer, hon, Col, 
Davies, D. A.S. 
Dawson, hon. T. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dennistoun, J. 
D’Eyncourt,rt.hn.C.T. 
Dickinson, F, H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douro, Marquess of 
Dundas, D. 

Fast, J. B. 

Eastnor, Visct. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Escott, B. 

Esmonde, Sir T, 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Ftwall, R. 

Fergusen, Sir R. A. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, air J. 
Forster, M. 

Fox,C. R. 

Fremantle, rt.n.SirT, 
Gardner, J. 

Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, rt.hn.W.E, 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Godson, R. 

Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Goulburn, rt, hon. I. 
Graham, rt hn. Sir J. 
Granby, Marquess of 
Granger, T. C. 
Greene, T. 

Halford, Sir I. 
Hamilton, W, J. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Heneage, E. 

Herbert, rt. hon. 8. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn.SirJ. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hollond, R. 

Holntes, hn. W. A’C, 
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Hope, hon. C, 
Hope, G. W. 
Horsman, E. 
Howard, P. LJ. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

James, W. 
James, Sir W. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Labouchere, rt. hn.H. 
Lambton, H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 
Layard, Capt. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Leveson, Lord 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Listowel, Earl 
Loch, J. 

Lyall, G. 
Macaulay,rt. bo. T. B, 
Macnamara, W, 
McNeill, D. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, C. W. 
Martin, T. B. 
Mildmay, H, 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitcalfe, H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Murphy, F. S, 
Nichol, J. 
Norreys, Lord 
O’Connell, M. J, 
O’Connor, Don 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Oswald, A. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pennant, hon. Col, 
Philips, G. R. 
Pigot, Sir R. 
Praed, W.T. 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Redington, T. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rice, E. R. 
Roche, E. B. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
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Round, J. 
Rumbold, C..E, 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, J. D. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, Sie H, B. 
Sheil, Ri L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheridan, R, B. 
Smith, B. 

Smith, J. A. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smith, rt. hon. T. B.C. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Somes, J. 
Sotheron,.T. H.S, 
Stansfield, W. R. C, 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G, T, 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V, 
Strutt, E, 

Swart, H, 

Sutton, hon. H, M, 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F, 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, J. 
Townely, J. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Trench, Sir F, W, 
Trotter, J. 

Vane, Lord H, 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Walker, R. 

Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G, 
Watson, W H. 
Wellesley, Lord C, 
White, S. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, Sir T, E. 
Wood, Col. 

Wood, Col. T. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hon, J. S, 
Wortley, hon. J. S, 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wynn,rt.hon.U,W.W. 
Wyse, T. 

Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS 
Young, J. 
Baring, H. 


List of the Noxs. 


Acton, Col. 

Alexander, N. 
Antrobus, E. 
Ashley, Lord 


Austen, T, 
Bankes, G. 
Beckett, W. 


Beresford, Major 
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Berkeley, hon. C, 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Blewitt, Ri J. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bright, J. 

Brisco, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Brocklehurst, C. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruen, Col. 
Backley, E. 
Burrell, Sir C, M. 
Burroughes, H; N. 
Chetwode, Sir J. 
Christopher, R, A. 
Cole, hon. H. Ae 
Colvile, C, R. 
Compton, H.C. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Curteis, H. B. 


Dawnay, hon, W,.H. 


Deedes, W. 
Denison, E. 
Dick, Q. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Duncombe, hon,.O. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Eaton, R. J, 
Ellice, E. 
Entwisle, W. 
Ewart, W. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Feilden, W. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzroy, Lord C, 
Ffolliott, J. 
Forbes, W. 
Forman, T. S. 
Fox, S. L. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Goring, C. 
Greenall, P. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grogan, E. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hampden, R. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hastie, A. 
Heathcoat, G. J. 
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Henley, J. W. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hindley, C, 
Humpbhery, Ald. 
Hussey, A. 
Jervis, J. 
Johnson, Gen, 
Johnstone, H. 
Kemble, H. 
Knight, F. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Lawson, A. 
Lefroy, A. 
Leslie, C. P. 
Long, W. 
Lopez, Sir R. 
Lowther, Sir J. H. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Maclean, D, 
McTaggart, Sir J. 
Marsland, H. 
Masterman, J. 
Maule, F. 
Morgan, C. 
Morris, D, 
Muniz, G. F. 
Neeld, J. 
Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newry, Visct. 
O’Brien, A.S. 
Palmer, R. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philipps, Sir R. B. P. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Protheroe, E, 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Smollett, A. 
Spooner, R. 
Spry, Sir S. T. 
Taylor, E. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tower, C. 
Turnor, C. 
Verner, Col. 
Wakley, T. 
TELLERS. 
Law, hon. C. R. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Main Question again put. 
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missioners of Ireland, or by an assessment of 
the lands of Ireland to an amount equivalent 
to the remission of tithes made to the landlords 
of Ireland by the Tithe Commutation Act, ag 


Mr, Tancred moved the Amendment of 
which he had given notice, as follows: to 
add to the end of the Resolution the 
words :— 

“ Until provision shall be made for the same, 
by. any Act to be passed in this or any subse- 
quent Session of Parliament, either out of any 
surplus in ‘the hands of the Ecclesiastical Com- 





Parliament may deem most advisable.” 


The House divided on the Question that 
these words be added :—Ayes, 52; Noes, 


128: Majority, 76. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Aldham, W. 
Baine, W. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bell, J. 

Berkeley, hon. C, 
Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bouverie, hon. E. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Christie, W. D, 
Collett, J. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dennistoun, J. 
D’Eyncourt, C. 
Etwall, R. 
Ewart, W. 
Forster, M. 
Granger, T. C. 
Hallyburton, Lord J, 
Hawes, B, 

Hill, Lord M. 
Hindley, C. 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 
Johnsen, Gen. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 


Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Martin, J. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
O’Connell, M. J, 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, G,. R. 
Rice, E. R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Smollett, A. 
Stansfield, W.' 
Staunton, Sir G, 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Strutt, E. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Williams, W. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyse, T. 
Yorke, U. R. 
TELLERS. 


Ward, H. 
Tancred, H. W. 


List of the Noes. 


A‘Court, Capt. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Alexander, N. 
Antrobus, FE. 
Archbold, R. 
Arundel, and Surrey, 
Earl 
Ashley, Lord 
Baillie, Col, 
Baring, T. 
Baring, W. B. 
Barron, Sir H. 
Blackburne, J. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. C. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Broadwood, H. 
Browne, hon. W, 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Campbell, Sir I. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carew, W.H. P. 


Chapman, B. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clifton, J. T, 
Clive, Lord 
Clive, hon, R, H. 
Cockburn, Sir G. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Corry, H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cripps, W. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Darby, G. 
Davies, D. A. 8. 
Dawson, hon. T. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. 
Duncombe, O. 
Fast, J. B. 
Escott, B. 
Esmonde, Sir T. 
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Estcourt, T. G. 

Farnham, E. B. 
Fitzmaurice, W. 
Fitzroy, hon, H. 
Flower, Sir J. 


Freemantle, Sir T. 


Gardner, J.:D. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, Capt. 
Gore, M, 
Goulburn, H. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Greene, T. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 


Hamilton, Lord C. 


Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Holmes, W. 
Hope, hon. C. 
Hope, G. W. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hussey, A. 
James, W. 
James, Sir W. C, 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Lord 


Lascelles, hon, W. 


Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Earl 
Louch, J. 

Lopez, Sir R. 
Lowther, Sir R. 


Resolution read a second 


Railways. 


Macnamara, W, 
M‘Neill, D. 
Manners, Lord C. 
Martin, C, W. 
Milnes, R. M, 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Newry, Lord 
Nicholl, J. 
O’Brien, A, S. 
O’Connor, Don 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, Sir R. 
Peel, J 

Pigot, Sir R. 
Polhill, F. 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Repton, G, W. J. 
Round, J. 

Sheil, R. L. 
Smith, T. B. C. 
Somes, J. 
Sotheron, T, H. 
Spooner, R. 
Sutton, hon. H. 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thesiger, Sir P. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Tollemache, F. 
Trench, SirF, W. 
Trotter, J. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, Lord 


Wellesley, Lord C, 


Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. 
Wortley, hon. J. 
Wynn,C W, W. 
TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Baring, H, 
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time, and 
ordered to be incorporated in the Maynooth 
College Bill.—Agreed to. 

House adjourned at half-past twelve 
o’clock. 


— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, April 29, 1845. 


Minutes.) Brits. Public.—1* Turnpike Roads (Scot- 
land) Act Amendment. 

2*. Church Building Acts A d t; Customs (Import 
Duties); Sugar (Excise Duties); Auction Duties Repeal ; 
Colonial Passengers, 

Private.—Keported.—Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas; De- 
vonport Gas. 

3 and passed :—Wallasey Improvement. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From Landowners and Occupiers 
of Dorchester for Protection to Agriculture.—By Bishops 
of London, and Cashel, Duke of Buckingham, Earl of 
Devon, Marquess of Breadalbane, and by Lords Kenyon, 
Farnham, and Belhaven, from Clergy and others of St. 
George’s in the East, and numerous other places, against 
Increase of Grant to Maynooth.—By the Bishops of Cashel, 
and Bangor, and Earl Powis, from Clergy and others of 
St. Pancras, and several other places, against Union of St. 
Asaph and Bangor.—From Holyhead, and other places, 
against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor, but in favour 





Railways. 
of the Appointment of a Bishop to the See of Manchester, 
—From Hallen, and several other 
sion of Intemperance, especially on 
Lord Stanley; from Bedford, and Devonport, Sinden favour of 
Grant to: Maynooth College—From  Kippen, against. the 
running of Railway Trains on the Sabbath.—By Lord 
Brougham, from Perth, to prevent Railway, Companies 
Encroaching on the Pleasiire Ground of the People, called 
the South Inch.—From Solicitors and Attorneys of Lon- 
don and Westminster, for Inquiry intd operation of the 
late Bankrupt and Insolvent Acts.—From Birminghawi, 
for Repeal of 57th Clause of Insolvent Debtors Act, and for 
Establishment of Local Courts to decide all Claims ad 
201.—By Lord Campbell, from Boston, for Repeal 
Insolvent Debtors Act Amendment Act.—From Presby- 
teries of Cairston, and Burravoe, for Improving the Con+ 
dition of Schoolmasters (Scotland). 


Raitways.] Lord Bhoslpaay pre« 
sented a petition from the inhabitants, of 
the ancient town of Perth, complaining 
of the invasion of’ the South’ Inch’ bya 
proposed line of railway. Their Lord. 
ships were aware that in the immediate 
vicinity of the town, in fact abutting upon 
it, was a very spacious and beautiful piece 
of ground, encircled by. the river, Tay, 
called the South «Inch; this piece),.of 
ground the inhabitants believed to. be very 
conducive to their health, from the faeili- 
ties it afforded for walking, riding, and 
driving. It had also an historical inter- 
est; for it was recorded that when the 
Roman soldiers came in sight of the river 
at this spot, they exclaimed, Ecce Tiberv 
and, pointing to the plain, Ecce Campus 
Martius! This ground had been opened 
to the inhabitants for five centuries; but 
now they, like all their fellow men, were 
about to “suffer a land change;” a third 
part of this fine ground being about. to 
be taken by railroad speculators, who 
were, of course, quite certain that the 
Report of the Board of Trade would be in 
their favour. The magistrates and rich 
inhabitants of Perth had shares in this 
railway as directors; and he, therefore, 
appeared for the poorer and middle classes, 
who were thrown for protection upon their 
Lordships. Sir R. Walpole, when asked 
by the Sovereign what it would cost to 
enclose the parks in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, was reported to have answered that 
it would not cost much —only “ three 
crowns;” and the King of that day gave 
up the attempt. If the strongest Ministry 
and the strongest Government were to 
attempt to shut up the parks, over which, 
by the courtesy of the Crown, the people 
had a right of way, the attempt would 
fail in the hands of that. strong Ministry 
and that strong Government ; and if this 
could not be done here, merely because 
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they rp ga to be on the spot, he 
thought they were bound to protect the 


people of Perth, who were not able to 
protect themselves. 


Oatus Drspensation Bitt.] Lord 
Denman moved the Second Reading of 
this Bill, which had been framed in con- 
sequence of a case of hardship brought 
under the notice of the House in a peti- 
tion which he had presented. The peti- 
tioner stated that he was a bankrupt; 
and, having conscientious scruples against 
taking an oath, had refused to swear an 
affidavit relative to the disclosure of his 
property; in consequence of which he 
had been committed to prison, and had 
remained there for three years and a half, 
although he was perfectly ready to make 
a full disclosure of his property, by way 
of declaration. The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack was of opinion that 
such a case was worthy of the considera- 
tion of the House, and he (Lord Denman) 
had brought in this Bill to meet it; for, 
as the law now stood, any person who, 
from conscientious scruples, declined to 
make an affidavit of the sort mentioned, 
however willing he might be to make a 
declaration, might be imprisoned for life. 
The provisions of the Bill were to this 
effect—that ifa party should be willing to 
make a declaration as to his property, 
having scruples to take an oath, and if 
the Commissioner should be convinced— 
for a discretion was left to him—that the 
party was ready to state the truth, and 
did not pretend scruples of conscience, 
then the Commissioner should be at li- 
berty to receive his statement without 
being sworn to, He should propose that 
the same penalties should attach to a 
false declaration as to perjury. 

The Earl of Devon said, that it was his 
impression that it would be much better 
to require that the declarations of men 
who were to give an account of their pro- 
perty before a Commissioner should in no 
case be made on oath, than to leave it to 
the discretion of the Commissioner to 
determine whether they had conscientious 
scruples or not against taking an oath. 

Lord Denman concurred; but in com- 
pliance with a suggestion from the Duke 
of Wellington, withdrew the Motion for 
the second reading, and would allow the 
Bill to lie over for the present, with 
the view of considering whether a more 

“general measure, of the nature mentioned 
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by the Earl of Devon, might not ‘be intro- 
duced. 


Avetron Dourirs Repeat Bit.) 
The Earlof Dalhousie moved the Second 
Reading of the Bill for repealing the Auc. 
tion Duties. This was not the first time 
that the duty on auctions had attracted 
the notice of Government; in 1835 a 
Commission had been appointed and had 
reported upon it. It had been found an 
unjust and oppressive tax, and easily 
evaded ; in fact, for 8,000,0002. of pro- 
perty sold by auction which paid duty, 
there was no less than 37,000,0001. sub- 
mitted to auction, but for which exemption 
was claimed. It was also proposed to 
have only one auctioneer’s license taken 
out, instead of several, as at present ; and 
certain property, such as property taken 
in distress for rent, was to be seld by any 
person, without his being compelled to go 
to the expense of a license. 

Lord Brougham said this was the only 
part of the Budget which he did not ex- 
ceedingly admire ; or, to speak more pro- 
perly, moderately admire. He highly 
approved of those measures which were 
in relief of trade; but this he thought a 
very unwise and ill-considered measure, 
proceeding upon a very erroneous view of 
the subject. The auction duty was almost 
the only tax to which no one objected; 
auctioneers themselves did not, and’ ac- 
cordingly no gratitude proceeded from 
them now, but they were all complaining 
of the repeal; he knew this, for he had 
seen some of them, and among them one 
who was not long since chief magistrate 
of the city of London. He (Lord 
Brougham) would not pretend to under- 
stand their occupation; he was, as to it, 
a layman, though there was said to bea 
great analogy between it and the profes- 
sion of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack ; but he knew enough of it to 
warrant him in objecting to this Bill. A 
large and increasing revenue was to be 
sacrificed, when the surplus might have 
been far better employed. But there were 
two objections which he would particularly 
urge. The first was, that in one of the 
clauses (in addition to letting in'a lower 
class of practitioners, by diminishing the 
sum payable for a yearly license) astigma 
was at(empted to be cast upon an auc- 
tioneer by requiring him to have hislicense 
always in his pocket at an auction; and 
any tevenue officer, gauger, or other, 
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might go up to him and call upon him to 
produce it, and if he did not “ immediately 
do so,” or pay down 10/. (though he 
might be a very respectable man, and yet 
have neither in his pocket) he was to go to 
prison for a month. » Really the House of 
Commons must not send up such Bills, and 
expect their Lordships not to alter them. 
The other objection was with sespect to 
distress for rent. For the first time, any 
person of the lowest degree was tobe 
allowed to sell goods distrained for less 
than 201. rent; any person whatsoever 
was to be allowed to take the goods of a 
poor man in distraint, and sell them for 
the landlord. He had said any person 
could now be employed to take the goods, 
because the fact was, that if an auctioneer 
was required by law to be employed to sell, 
he would be the person employed to dis- 
train; and that gave the advantage of a 
better kind of person being employed in 
this summary process, and thus furnished 
more security against a sale at an under- 
value- Now, this was part of the relief 
for which the country was to be content to 
pay the Income Tax! And that led him 
to mention a circumstance which he hoped 
would be taken due notice of ; he would 
presently hand to the Governmenta paper 


stating the circumstances; he did not 
blame them, but he blamed the tax and 
the party concerned ia this instance, and 
he mentioned it publicly that it might be 
a warning to Property-tax Commissioners 
all over the country, that the indignation 
of Parliament would visit such grossly 


negligent conduct. A citizen of London, 
living at the east end of the town, had oc- 
casion to purchase something or other at 
achandler’s shop, and when he got home 
he found it was wrapped up in a return— 
the original signed return—made the other 
day under the Property-tax Act, by a per- 
son whose name was appended to it, 
stating the profits of his trade under one 
head, and of his profession (for he had both) 
under another head. The paper had been 
shown to him (Lord Brougham), and might 
have been seen by twenty other persons; 
and if some of these returns were selling 
for waste paper, he should like to know 
where it wastoend, It gave him great 
concern to find a case of negligence of so 
grossa description. A noble Friend of 
his had had a conversation with a Gentle- 
man, a Member of the other House of 
Parliament, who lived near Clapham, and 
whostated that in a public conveyance he 
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happened to. say, ‘That is a. bandsome 
villa.on the right ;” when a stranger re- 
plied, ** Yes, and it will very;soon be. in 
the market; I dare say, you. may buy it 
cheap, if you like it.” ‘' Indeed,” said 
the gentleman, ‘‘ what do you mean?” 
“ Why, I happen to know,” was the an- 
swer, ‘‘ that the owner, though he is, sup- 
posed to be a respectable and wealthy 
merchant in the city, has given in his pro- 
fits under the Property-tax as amounting 
to nothing for the last two or three years; ” 
and therefore he inferred that he would 
soon be in the Gazette, and his villa for 
sale, The noble Lord who made, this 
communication to him (Lord Brougham) 
told him that he had himself given in. his 
income not at what it really was, for he 
had for three years, from the state of 
foreign trade, lost many thousands instead 
of gaining, but he had paid the tax, pre- 
suming (as the fact was) that profitable 
trade would return; it was on his mens 
tioning that, and saying how fatal. to his 
credit in the city the knowledge of such 
losses might at the time have been, that 
he was led to add this proof that the re- 
turns got known. 

Lord Stanley had, understood that the 
second reading of the Bill now before the 
House was to be taken pro formd, and the 
discussion postponed to a later stage ; and 
indeed the objections urged were not di- 
rected against the principle of the Bill. 
His noble and learned Friend had made 
One or two objections to the Bill. The 
first objection was, that whereas it was de- 
sirable to raise the characters of auction- 
eers generally, the alteration was calculated 
tolower them. _ He (Lord Stanley) differed 
from his noble and learned Friend upon 
this point ; because, although it was true 
that the higher classes of auctioneers could 
carry on their business with a license of 
10/.a year, a restriction was imposed upon 
the lower class, who could not act without 
a license of that amount, instead of 51, 
as at present. The effect, therefore, was 
to raise the character of the lower class. 
His noble and learned Friend objected to 
the provision by which any auctioneer at 
an auction might be required to produce 
his license; and if he did not produce it 
he. was liable to deposit 10d. . But this 
could be productive of no inconvenience. 
If an auctioneer was required at any time 
to produce his license, such a provision 
might be oppressive; but it could be no 
inconvenience to be called upon at a time 
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of public sale, when he would go provided 
with his license just as with a catalogue 
of the goods to be sold. Persons could 
be called upon to produce game licenses, 
and were liable toa penalty if they refused. 

Lord Brougham: But not to a month's 
imprisonment. 

Lord Stanley; According to the exist- 
ing law, auctioneers were required to have 
over their heads a ticket, with their name 
and other particulars. He thought that, 
as. his noble and learned Friend bad not 
objected to the principle of the Bull, his 
objections would not prevail upon their 
Lordships to refuse to read the Bill a 
second time, 

Bill read 24. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 20, 1845. 


Minutes.) (Bitts. Public.— 1% Exchequer Bills 

'* (9,379,6002.) ; Courts of Common Law Process; Courts 
of Common Law Process (Ireland); Court of Session 
.(Seotland) Process. 

2°- Canal Companies Tolls ; Canal Companies Carriers, 
3° and passed :—Sheriffs (Wales) ; Calico Print Works. 
Private. — 2° Epsom and Dorking Railway; Erewash 
Valley Railway (No. 2); Reversionary Interest Society 
(No. 2); South-Eastern Railway (Branch to Deal, and 
Extension of the Canterbury, Ramsgate, and Margate 
Railway); South-Eastern Railway (Maidstone to Ro- 
chester) ;. Eastern Union and Bury St. Edmund's Rail- 
way (No. 2); Boileau’s Divorce; Waterford and Limerick 
Railway. 

~Reported.—Blackburn Waterworks, 

Petitions Presentep. By Mr. Ffolliott, Mr. G. Hamil- 
ton, and Viscount Northland, from several places in Ire- 
land, for Encouragement to Schools in connexion with 
Church Education Society.—By Mr. Brotherton, from 
James Wilkinson, for Alteration of Jewish Disabilities 
Removal Bill.—By several hon. Members, from a great 
many places, against, and by Viscount Jocelyn, Viseount 
Castlereagh, and Sir Robert Peel, from several places, in 
favour of the Grant to Maynooth College.— By Mr. 
Sergeant Murphy, from Kinsale, for Abolition of Minis- 
ters’ Money (Ireland).—By Mr. Bright, from Aldwinkle, 
for Substituting Affirmations for Oaths.—By Sir J. Yarde 
Buller, from Deanery of Pydar, for Amendment of Law 
Tespecting tye Rating of Tithes.—By several hon. Mem- 
bers, from a great number of places in Wales, against the 
Union of St. Asaph and Bangor.—By Mr. C. Bruce, 
Lord Dalmeny, Mr. Fox Maule, and Mr. Bannerman, 
from several places in Scotland, for Abolition of Tests 
in Scotch Universities.—By Mr. Bright, Sir J. Easthope, 
and Mr. Strutt, from Guiseborough, Leicester, and Derby, 
against the Importation of Hill Coolies into Colonies. — 
By Mr. Borthwick, and Mr. O. Duncombe, from Worces- 
ter, and Richmond, for Relief from Agricultural Tax- 
ation.—By Mr. Charteris, from Gloucester, for Defraying 
Charge of County and Police Rates from Consolidated 
Fund.—By Mr. Borthwick, from Burstall, for Inquiry 
(Anatomy Act).—By Mr. Lockhart, from Glasgow, in 
favour of Arrestment of Wages (Scotland) Bill.—By se- 
veral hon. Members, from a great many places, for Di- 
minishing the Number of Public Houses. 


ConviTion oF tHE Laxsourine 
Crasses.] Lord John Russell would take 
that opportunity of asking a question of 
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the right hon, Gentleman (Sir R.. Peel) 
with respect to the Notice which stcod. in 
his (Lord John Russell's) .name.on the 
Paper for to-morrow—he alluded to his 
Resolution with respect to the condition 
of the labouring classes... He understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman wished .to 
go into Committee on the Maynooth Biil 
on Friday, and as his Resolutions would 
probably lead to an adjourned debate, he 
was very unwilling to interfere with the 
Order of the Day with regard to the May- 
nooth Bill. He wished to consult, the 
convenience of the House and of the right 
hon, Gentleman, and was, therefore, quite 
willing to postpone his Resolutions. As 
it was very uncertain on what day. he 
might be able to bring them forward, 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
appoint some day which would be conve- 
nient to the Government, and on which 
he might feel certain of being enabled to 
introduce his Resolutions, without jinter- 
fering with the discussion on the May- 
nooth Bill. Would the right hon. Baro- 
net give him a fixed day—say next week? 

Sir R. Peel thought the best. course 
which could be adopted under the circum- 
stances, would be to fix the third reading 
of the Maynooth Bill for Monday the 19th 
of May, so as to give the noble Lord the 
Monday following, the 26th. 

Resolutions postponed until after the 
Whitsuntide recess. 


Roman Cartunotic Revier Bittz.] On 
the Motion that the Order of the Day be 
now read, 

Sir James Graham said, that he ob- 
served that the first Order of the Day was 
the second reading of the Bill introduced 
by the hon. and learned Member for Kin+ 


sale (Mr. Watson), He (Sir James 
Graham) was anxious that the hon, and 
learned Gentleman would not press the 
second reading that day, and that he 
would consent to defer it until after the 
holidays. He had stated to the hon, and 
learned Gentleman that a Commission had 
been appointed, which had under con- 
sideration many points included in that 
Bill. As yet the Commission had not 
reported ; but Her Majesty’s Ministers ex- 
pected the Report at an early day. When 
they had the advantage of that Report 
before them, it might then become the 
duty of the Government to propose some 
measure on the subject. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he felt justified in asking the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman,’ not at this’ 
modient, and in ‘the present ‘imperfect. 
state “of information on the subject, to. 
press the Bill. He would, therefore, re-_ 
quest'the hon, and learned Gentleman to | 
postpone the second reading until atiearly | 
period after the recess, 

Mr. Watson was extremely anxious to | 
have’ his Bill read a third time and passed 
before the close of ‘the present ‘Session. | 
The’ Bill which “he now sought to’ carry | 
had passed a Conimittee of the House of | 
Lords last Session, and wus altered on the ; 
Motion’ for its re-eommitment’ in ‘that | 
House: He had no doubt that the matter 
involved in the Bill had been referred to | 
persons with whom ‘he was very well’ ac- 
quainted, and who, he knew, were per. 
feetly competent to judge of the subject; 
and he must sav, that if he had the assar- 
ance’ of the right hon. Baronet that his 
Bill should not receive any obstraction 
further than merely making it conformable 
toany Report which might be made by the 
Commission alludéd to, he should not 
press it ‘at that moment, Unless he had 
that assurance’ he must insist on going 
of upon the present occasion. ‘All that 
he then wanted was, that the second read 
ing of the Bill should take place, and that 
the discussion upon it should take place in 
its after stages. He was as anxious as any 
person that no impeditnent should be 
offered to the full consideration’ which 
he was sure those excellent persons who 
had been placed upon the Commission 
would give to the subjects before them. 
But, unless the assurance to which he 
had already alluded were given him, he 
wished to be allowed to take one step with 
the Bill, and would then wait until the 
Government were in possession of the 
Report for which they were looking. 

Sir James Graham said, that nothing 
was farther from the wish of the Govern- 
ment than to obstruct the progress of the 
Bill, or prevent the fair discussion of it. 
To show that the very contrary was their 
desire, the first instruction given to the 
Commission was to give attention to this 
very subject. The Bill of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was confined to Eng- 
land, The operations of the Government 
Commission were of a much wider extent, 
The instructions given to the Commission 
were to inquire not only into the penal 
laws affecting Catholics and Dissenters in 
England, but also ia Scotland and Ire- 
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ferred to the Lerd -Advoeate,; and! ‘he ybes 
lieved 'to the Itish Attorney Generali ‘The 
hori, and’ learned’ Gentleman) therefore, 
would not'think it wareasonable,' that? bel 
fore they affirmed the principle'of the Bill, 
even though it should lave passed through 


' a Committee of the other House; atid' ale 


though it had come to them recommended 
by the learning: and’experience‘of the hon. 
and’ learned Gentleman,’ that ‘when an 
inquiry-was pending before a‘\Commission 
composed of such Gentlemen of the! pro- 
fession as they could all have eontidence 
in, Her Majesty’s Government should wish 
to have the advantage of seeing the‘Report 
of the Commission before they'ptoeeeded 
any further with this Bill. He ‘vad every 
reason to believe that’ the Government 
would be in possession of the Report 
spoken/of at an early period after the re- 
cess. If they. were disappointed; in that 
hope, he would not then be in a condition 
to ask of the hon, and learned Gentleman 
the further postponement of his Bill; but 
he was sure that at the present moment 
the hon, and learned Gentleman would 
acknowledge, on reflection, that the re. 
quest which he (Sir J, Graham) made ‘was 
not an unfair one. 

Mr. Watson, after the observations of the 
right hon. Baronet, would not press the 
second reading of the Bill on the present 
occasion. He hoped that it was’ distinetly 
understood that he would avail himself’ of 
the first opportunity afforded him, after the 
recess, to move the second reading of ‘the 
Bill, unless an equivalent measure were 
brought forward by the Government, But 
he saw so much inconvenience arising from 
the large nature of the inquiry by the Com- 
mission, who are to inquire into the penal 
laws which affected all classes of religionists 
throughout the country, that he could not 
help believing that the Government. would 
find great difficulties lying in its way. ‘The 
principle which he wanted to establish was 
that all penal laws, affecting persons as 
regarded their religion, should be blotted 
out of the Statute book, to which they had 
so long been a disgrace. 

Order for seeond reading of the Bill 
postponed. 


Arrestment oF Wacrs (Scotranp) 
Brrr.—Mr. 7. Duncombe said, that he had 
hoped to have been allowed to pass this 
Bill that night through another stage. | It 
was his wish to place the working classes 
in Scotland on. precisely the same footing 
as were those in England and Ireland, by 
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relieving them, as well as their employers, 

of a system vexatious to the one, and ex- 

tremely oppressive to the other. But he 

found that there were very great difficulties 

in removing altogether the arrestment of | 
wages, and also that the most conflicting’) 
opinions prevailed in Scotland itself upon 
the subject ; and as he had seen several par- | 
ties from Glasgow and other places, he had | 

promised these individuals, after the repre- | 
sentations which they made to lrim, that he 
would make some modifications in his mea- 
sure. These gentlemen had promised to 
forward to him the draft of a Bill which 
they thought would meet the views of all | 
parties. He had had communication with 
the Lord Advocate upon the subject, and 
must say that, considering the opinions | 
entertained upon the matter, the gentlemen | 
alluded to seemed to have taken a fair and | 
liberal view of it, and were prepared to 
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should be subject to imprisonment for its 
repetition. Parties in Scotland would have 
no objection to a clause or clauses of this 
nature. If such clauses should be intro- 
duced they would not come within the 
scope,f his Bill. The best course, there- 
fore, would be to withdraw the Bill, at 
present, altogether, and begin de novo when 
the draft of the new Bill should come to 
his hands. He now asked leave to have 
the Order diseharged for theseeond reading 
of the Bill, on the condition of permission 
being given him, at a future time, to in- 


| trdduce another Bill, when ali parties had 


agreed as to the proper provisions of such 


| Bill. 


The Lord Advocate was' understood to 
say that difficulties existed on this subject 
which did not at first appear. He did not 
think it altogether safe to follow out the 


| sweeping course which the Bill proposed, 


make such concessions as were likely to | He approved, however, of the course now 
lead to unanimity. As he understood them, | taken by the hon. Destieen, and could a 


they were prepared to say that the arrest- | measure on which all parties could agree\!” 


ment of wages should never exceed more | 
than one-half, and thut the Commissioners | 
should have the power, in reducing that | 
half. to take into consideration the circum. | 
stances of u man and his family. He did 
not know whether this would suit the views 
of the Lord Advocate or not; but, when 
the Bill should be sent up to him, he should | 
think it his duty to send it to the learned | 
Lord for his approval. It might appear | 
presumptuous in him thus to interfere in 
questions relative to the affairs of Scotland. 
But it must be borne in mind, that this 
matter had been already in the hands of 
Scottish Members several times; but as 
there was always a sort of local influence 
which interfered with the progress of the 


| 





Bill, it was on all these occasions abandoned, 
He knew that great alarm was felt on the 
part of many in Scotland, that by abolish- 
ing the system included in the Bill, they 
should give encouragement and hold out a 
premium to the truck system. He had 
told the deputation from Glasgow that no 
one could hold that system in greater de- 
testation than himself. Some more strin- 
gent clauses should be introduced into the 
Bill against the truck system in Scotland, 
The only way in which they could make 





them more stringent would be, that, after 
the first penalty, when a man was convicted | 
of being guilty of the offence, no matter 
What his wealth or station might be, he 


be devised, he was uot prepared to say 
that he would withhold any. assistance 
which it was in his power to give to the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. F. Maule said, that the hon. Mem/, 
ber for Finsbury alluded to the fact that 
| the Bill introduced by him into the House 
had not prospered in the hands of Scottish 
Members who had formerly taken it up. 
The reason of that was simply the many 


| difficulties which lay in the way of such a 


measure. : 

Sir J. Graham observed that the question; | 
was one of extreme difficulty. They shoul 
take care that they did not abolish th 
power of arresting wages, unless they took! 
further precautions against the spread of i, 
the truck system. He could not, of COUFSEs, 
anticipate ‘what measure would be intro 
duced ; but he was quite sure the Governs°A 
ment would give all the assistance in their 
power to the promotion of the object the | 
hon. Member had in view. 4 

Mr. Rutherfurd considered that there; | 
ought to be no arrest of wages, except in 
execution. He coincided in the propriety’ 
of preventing the extension of the truck 
system. 

Mr. Duncombe, in reply, suggested shade 
the Lord Advocate ought to undertake they” 
| conduct of such a measure as this. 

Bill withdrawn. 

House adjourned at six o'clock. 
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